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INDUSTRY AND THE COMMUNITY? 
CONRAD M. ARENSBERG 


ABSTRACT 


It is suggested that the chief difficulty facing sociologists in the study of nce 
and the community and the effects of technological change is to be found in the lack of a ` 
method for comparing technical organization—the relationship of men at work in the 
industrial process—with social organization narrowly defined as the relationships of the 
inhabitants of an industrial community in family, association, church, and residential- 
community life. The frst kind of organization has heretofore been thought of as an 
engineering matter, and among production engineers many techniques and much lore 
have come to develop. Some of it is couched in terms capable of dealing with the rapid 
changes of rate, frequency, and direction in human interaction that a controlled in- 
dustrial process requires. Studies of the “community,” however, even though they, too, 
must deal with the results of such technical changes, are still couched in descriptive 
and taxonomic terms and are incapable of dealing with such changes in a continuum 
of observation with the phenomena of changing extra-industrial social life. -There is a 
need for a common method of analysis which will trace the specific changes from one 
area to the other in dynamic terms. It is suggested that the materials for such a method 
already exist within sociology. 


Current studies of the relationship between industry and the com- 
munity seem to me to fail to achieve an adequate grasp of the reali- 
ties of the field. They fail as yet to offer a uniform and appropriate 
method of description. They are far too often ignorant of one entire 
half of the field—industrial organization—and they suffer from an 
inability to deal with the concrete, temporally related events which 
alone show us the connection between technological change and dis- 
location in’community life. 

Yet I do not wish to make this picture of the state of research in 


* Paper read before the American Sociological Society, Christmas meetings, 1941, 
New York City. . 
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‘the field a gloomy one, for I believe that if the deficiencies are recog- 
nized they can be soon remedied. 

A great part of the difficulty is the very simple fact that sociolo- 
gists have forgotten to avail themselves of any of the material deal- 
ing with industrial organization itself. Yet much of it would enable 
them to see much beiter the connections between industrial be- 
havior and the organization of the community. It is not the im- ' 
mense complexity of these connections which has turned sociologists | 
. away. Rather, it seems to be the failure of sociologists to create con- 
cepts of organization which would serve for both industry and com- 
munity and thus permit from the first a method of dealing with the 
effects of events or changes. ` 

Sociclogists still persist, I am afraid, in regarding industrial be- 
havior in productive organization as an activity totally apart from 
their own field, and thus totally incapable of description in the same 
terms with community life and the more familiar social institutions. 
The result is all too frequently to restrict studies of the relationship 
between industry and the community to recitations of the effects of 
a particular technical innovation, or a particular invention, upon 
established folkways or upon our older communities. Some of such 
studies endow technology with a capital “T” and a demoniac and 
animistic force. Most of them argue the effect of this quite frighten- 
ing monster on society at large. 

: Yet the most detailed studies of industrial behavior and the ef- 
fects of industrial innovation point to the lesson that a far more 
useful approach might well be to deal with technological advances 
in quite a different menner. Such advances are not only producers 
of new machines and new things; they are also creators of new Sorts 
of productive, communicative, and even consumptive organization. 

If the effect of technology in creating new forms of organization 
is kept in mind, attention can be turned back to a problem more 
general and in the long run more important than social disorganiza- 
tion. A particular shift in industrial technique becomes a specific 
change in organization among the persons of a specific community, 
to be related at once to further, subsequent changes in other non- 
industrial patterns of organization among the same men in their 
lives outside of work in the same community. Once such a parallel- 
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ism between industrial and community organization can be set up 


and dealt with, specific consequences can be traced from event to 
event and from behavior to behavior among the same population, 
and the direction of the influence—whether from community to in- 
dustry or from industry to community—can be followed explicitly. 
Such an approach becomes necessary at once as soon as the research 
worker attempts to relate the form of a particular community to 
the form of a particular industry or industries. If the status of par- 
ticular groups and persons within the community is to be correlated 
with their place in economic life, such an approach becomes ines- 
capable, regardless of what one’s theories.as to economic determinism 
may be. It is equally inescapable if one is to make any realistic and 


dynamic interpretation of such upheavals in community life as a 


strike, an industrial squabble, a boom, or a shutdown. 

Furthermore, it is a necessity where the practical problems of so- 
cial and community life are concerned. The. sociologist must ulti- 
mately have some sort of analysis for these upon which other per- 
sons—administrators, executives, union officers, politicians, and citi- 
zens, for example—can act. As long as the sociologist deals entirely 
with statistical generalities he can confine himself happily to the 
national or regional picture and, like the economist, he can take 
refuge in general pronouncements about the effect of technology on 
society, other things being equal. Problems like the effect of the 
cotton picker on the racial situation in the South, of the continuous- 
strip mill on the steel regions, or of the change over to oil for domes- 
tic heat on coal-miners can be investigated in the behavior of sta- 
tistical indices. But the effects on particular individuals and the 
customs they may follow in particular groups in particular commu- 
nities cannot be so predicted. Yet. these are the predictions that 
other persons really want from the expert analyst of social events. 

Let us take up several quite recent examples that research has 
revealed of the direct influence running between the parallel struc- 
tures of industry and the communitv. They can show us how clearly 
there is need for new concepts of organization which will do service 
for both. 

In the book Technology and Labor, for example, Eliot Dunlap 
Smith devotes a chapter in the story of the introduction of the 
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stretch-out in the New England textile-industry to the direct con- 
nection between newer industrial methods in which engineering 
techniques figure prominently and changes in the class structure, 


educational system, and patterns of social mobility i in the same re- . 


‘gion: The general outline of what he has to say is not new to sociolo- 
gists, but it is brought for the first time into direct relationship with 
changes in industrial organization itself. 

Ehot Smith finds that the tendency to reduce the number of mill- 
trained men in operating management is among the social conse- 
quences of more technical management in industry. The use of 
technical production controls has forced the recruitment of man- 
agerial and supervisory persornel from the ranks of the technicians, 
often nowadays college-trained men, who more and more begin in 
technical jobs without ever having worked beside men on manual 
work. The net result is to draw the line of difference ever more 
strongly, to make formal schooling ever more the only entrance into 
ranks higher than hourly paid labor, and to leave mill hands working 
less and less under men of their own sort and their own community. 
Here, then, the drawing of class distinctions in New England is as 
much a product of industrial organization as it is of any other single 
historical factor. . | 

Another recent example is.to be found in a series of articles by 
Harriet Herring in which she shows us, in the Piedmont industrial 
area of the South, a complete adaptation to mill conditions of the 
older southern patterns of landlord-tenant relationship. Here, obvi- 
ously, the influence runs as much from community to industry as 
vice versa, and an all-too-frequently forgotten truism is well at- 
tested. The form of the community and its established behaviors in 
many cases exert as strong an influence on organization in industry 
as do the newer technical innovations upon social structure. The re- 
‘lationship of industry and community is one of “mutual depend- 
ence.” , 

Some studies I have worked on myself point up equally strongly 
the necessity of having a common method, able to trace the influence 
in both directions, for dealing with social and industrial organiza- 
tion. In a study of the New England plastic industry, undertaken 
by the Industrial Relations Section at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, it became obvious very soon that the success of the new 
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industry (which was-again filling up the abandoned mills both large 
and small in so many New England towns) depended a great-deal 
on the continued existence of zhe same immigrant family structure 
which was sending new-stock farmers back to the idle farm lands 


round each town. Where the femille-souche, as some sociologists call.. 


it, persisted, a new, low-wage, and highly seasonal industry could 
get a start in a situation in which heads of immigrant families could 
turn back to agriculture, while young people still pooled family 
funds, expected to live at home rather than to set up independent 
households at once, and continued to submit to family authority. 
It fitted very ill, by the same token, into the areas where ethnic 
groups with such a family structure did not exist. 

Still another example, this time from a study of industrial con- 
flict, could perhaps better demonstrate the necessity for dealing 
with the dynamics of the community-industry relationship. I need 


‘not dwell here on the complete impossibility of studying the be- 


havior of men on all sides in the centers of industrial strife—such 
as Akron, Youngstown, or Detroit—without a means of tracing the 
influence of speed-up, rerating, layoff, or job transfers out into spe- 
cific families, cliques, and associations of workers; or without tracing 
the control of local political machines, newspapers, retail businesses, 
and municipal government back into the middle and upper reaches’ 
of company organization. Nor need I delay you with exploring, the 
connections between such okviously related behaviors as, for ex- 
ample, those reported in the guto industry, where departmental sit- 
downs, union-rally methods, and hill-billy folk-custom camp meet- 
ings are not entirely foreign to one another. Nor is it necessary here 
either to dwell on the mushroom-like rapidity with which union 
grievance, complaint, and bargaining machinery comes to parallel, 
in mass-production unions, the hierarchical lines of authority in in- 
dustry. There, too, the newer forms of social organization develop- 
ing in community life have no meaning except as responses to in- 
dustrial expansion itself. | 

Leaving these aside, then, I think I can point up the need for a 
common concept of organization for both community and industry 
by giving a much smaller-scale firsthand observation, illustrating 
in microcosm the parallelism I have been citing. 

In collecting case materials on industrial strife, I undertook not 
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long ago to interpret the causes of a paper-mill strike. I had access 
to both union and management records, and I had the opportunity - 
to interview those concerned, both on and off the job. The strike, 
it turned out, had been called by the paper-machine crew. The fact 
seemed strange to management, because the immediate cause of the 
strike, an incentive scheme introduced into the cutting-room, did 
not officially affect this crew in the least, as it involved a totally 
different department. To management, trained like many sociolo- 
gists to keep community and industry apart in their minds, it 
seemed incomprehensible that men in no way connected during . 
working hours with the crucial department should feel themselves 
aggrieved. 

Yet it was easy enough to understand. On investigation one could 
show that the company’s incentive scheme had effects far beyond 
the formal industrial relationships prescribed by the company’s or- 
ganization chart. The two sets of workers were bound by ties of 
. kinship and by traditional patterns of age and occupational prestige, 
entirely outside the factory. The company’s engineers had done far 
more than merely provide a better output in a single working depart- 
ment. They had, in fact, reversed the customary patterns of author- 
ity; they had set juniors and inferiors to hurrying up their seniors 
and superiors. The machine-room men had struck against the dis- 
turbance of their community. | 

The incident is a small one. But it illustrates that the relationship 
between community and industry is a matter of influences within a 
continuum in the lives of the persons working and living together. 
And it proves that it is social behavior, not geography or produc- 
tion, that defines the continuum. To separate one set of events of 
social behavior from another is merely to distort the reality. 

Thus it becomes all the more obvious that in neglecting industrial 
organization itself the sociologist has cut himself off from a very 
large half of his problem. Nowadays we are beginning to realize the 
existence of as much “social behavior” inside an industrial plant as 
out of it. In the last year we have had brilliant documentation of 
the importance of the informal behavior and informal social rela- 
tionships of men at work in modern industry. Management and the 
Worker, the recent book by. Roethlisberger and Dixon, shows us 
what these are and how important they are in the industrial scene. 
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It is not, then, a difficult step for anyone familiar with that book to 
go a bit further and to compare these informal relationships with 
patterns of behavior in the family, association, and community and 
to see the need for working with their coexistence among the same 
population. . 

Yet to take a still further step and to see that the formal and pur- 
posive arrangements of industry itself are as much a part of the 
continuum as these other informal behaviors may be more difficult. 
But they cannot be left to the economists and the engineers. Mani- 
festly, a change or innovation in a manufacturing process leads di- 
rectly and at once to changes throughout the continuum. It is as 


“much a matter of social organization as the marrying-in of a new 
member of the family. The effect it may have runs through.an un- 


broken continuum of human relationships, all the way from those 
uniting engineer and supervisor and worker through those uniting 
worker and worker out into those uniting the worker and his repre- 
sentatives, the worker and his priests, the worker and his family. 

In such an event, we cannot leave these human relationships in 
separate compartments of the mind. In fact it becomes very diff- 
cult to see where industry leaves off and the community begins, or 
vice versa. A common method for dealing with all these relation- 

In many instances the need. of a common method has prompted 
the hope, among persons in the social sciences, that one can be sup- 
plied through interdisciplinary co-operation. But the difficulty real- 
ly lies deeper than any inability of any one discipline to embrace 
the whole field. Nothing is to be gained by lumping sociologists, 
psychologists, economists, personnel men, and production engineers 
together if each merely continues to work his own line and ignores 
the common problem. It has been my good fortune to see quite a 
few of the attempts at co-operative research of the last several years, 
and I have attempted to work with their results. I have little if any 
hope at all that any such co-operation will provide the common - 
framework. aa 

The basic postulate of such co-operation is that agreement in 
fundamentals capable of reducing a complex whole situation to or- 
dered analysis will arise by itself out of the compromise provided 
by interstimulation. Yet this interstimulation is hoped for among 
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persons working with quite different operations derived from the 
quite different assumptions of the different social and psychological 
sciences. Now economics, psychology, production engineering, and 
social anthropology may well all be admirable in their place, and 
they can throw much light on the behavior of persons in industry 
and in the community, but only sociology (and only a few branches 
of it) is concerned with the prediction of social events. So only so- 
ciology of all the co-operating disciplines is relevant. 

Indeed, the experience of the natural sciences is all against the 
fruitfulness of such collaboration. I see no reason for ignoring such 
- experience. Success did not come in the natural sciences through 
the indiscriminate application of many diverse methods. It came 
through the rigorous application of a single, narrow, yet completely 
appropriate method—through the rigorous development of opera- 
tions specific to the field of phenomena. 

- For that reason I believe we must look beyond the sort of co- 
operative research that has been carried on at Yale in the Institute 
of Human Relations, at the Harvard Business School in the depart- 
ment of industrial physiology, and more recently at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. We must look beyond the work of such 
persons as those who have tried to treat behavior in and out of in- 
dustry in the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
The material presented by such men as Roethlisberger and Dixon 
and the studies by E. Wright Bakke are excellent as careful explora- 
tions of the field of human behavior in and out of work. They are 
of great value as such. But they do not solve the problem of a com- 
mon method. They give us nothing whereby we can deal with the 
events arising out of the continuum of relationships that runs from 
the production line to family and community adjustment. We must 
go back to a sociology developed explicitly for the purpose. 
= To go back, however, is certainly not to deny that a whole view 
is necessary. Certainly a whole view is necessary. No one can deny 
that there ate social, psychological, economic, and technical as- 
pects to industrial and community behavior, or that all these as- 
pects, and any more there may be, must be dealt with if we are to 
learn anything of the effect of one on the other. But a whole view of 
a situation (a matter of diagnosis).and a common method (a matter 
of orderly analysis) are not the same thing. To become familiar with . 
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all the aspects of a total situation is a necessary first step in any 
scientific inquiry. To deal precisely with relations among all the 
phenomena of the various aspects is quite a different procedure. The 
first requires only that the most general and intuitive sort of indi- 
vidual, though expert, experience be exchanged. The second de- 
mands that agreement be reached as to the specific operations to be 
applied uniformly on all aspects of the whole. | 

In the other sciences it has never been enough merely to recognize 
the existence of a whole configuration. It was part of ordinary ex- 
perience that such phenomena as, let us say, temperature, volume, 
and pressure were interdependent. The method that achieved suc- 
cess with them was to reduce these interdependent factors of con- 
figuration to directly comparable terms. The terms had to be such 
that the specific influence of each one upon the other could be dealt 
with precisely as they worked themselves out in specific physical 
events. . 

To reach such operations the sociologist is going to have to ex- 
pand his concepts of social organization in a manner capable of em- 
bracing purposeful industrial production. Further, he is going to 
have to revise his methods of dealing with the structure of the com- 
munity in order to make his description of events there dynamic 
enough to allow comparison between them and those of a rapidly 
changing industry operating under a rapidly changing technology. 

To reach such operations the sociologist will have to do several 
very definite things. Let me repeat them: (1) He will have to ex- 
pand his concepts of social organization to embrace purposeful in- 
dustrial production. (2) He will have to revise his methods of deal- 
ing with the structure of the community. 

Taking the first step first, it simply implies that the sociologist 
must come to be able to translate technology into specific patterns 
of social behavior and social structure. He must describe them as 
structures involving interpersonal interaction and communication of 
specific frequency, duration, extent, order, number, and personnel. 
If the chief mark of industrial organization today is its extreme 
fluidity, its minute co-ordination and synchronization of operations, 
and its logical or technical character, sociology must cope with it and 
deal with the social events it involves. Certainly, taking over the 
literature on management, industrial engineering, and theory of pro- 
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ductive organization will not of itself do the trick. There is an im- 
mense amount of it; and it will make an immensely useful folk soci- 
ology. But the sociologist will have to reduce it to his own use in 
exactly the same way he will reduce economics and psychology. , 

A greater difficulty will lie in the second step. The sociologist will 
have to recast his present methods of dealing with the community. — 
If the continuum between community and industry is to be fol- `’ 
lowed precisely from event to event, the sociologist will haye to cre- 
ate methods for describing temporal ‘and sequential connections. If 
_ there is such a continuum, differences in it will have to be stated as 
variations in degree and value, not in kind. 

At the present time our concepts of organization in sociology are 
taxonomic rather than analytic. I believe we all see that purposeful, 
rationally planned, and hierarchically directed industrial organiza- 
tion, providing for minute scheduling and intricate timing in the di- 
vision of labor, is probably the best example of gesellschaft—to use 
the Tönnies vocabulary—we have. Most of us would tend to treat . 
the older forms of community as an antithesis, regarding its 
gemeinschaft characters as phenomena of a totally different order. 
I do not deny the contrast, but I do ask if it is useful to us now. 
As a taxonomic device it well may be, but as a means of analysis 
- how does it help us trace out the actual observed relationships? 

For here we are dealing with changes and movements and influ- 
ences in the events of a continuum. We are dealing with rates, direc- 
tions, and: fluctuations in degree. Once that is recognized the whole 
focus of current research undergoes a shift. The questions now of 
importance are not what the effect of technology is on the family, 
with its attendant taxonomic difficulties in defining technology and 
- family—categories manifestly various from time to time and from 
place to place. The question of importance becomes immediately : 
How much increase or decrease in the incidence of authority in this 
given industrial setup, occasioned by a new industrial technique, 
will be reflected in loss or gain of authority among these men in 
their homes? And the question of prediction comes up immedi- 
ately. Now we can ask directly: How soon will what degree of re- 

striction or curtailment of informal association at work, springing 
from a new industrial technique, result in an outburst of compensa- 
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tory reaction heightening solidarity among these workers in their. 
associations outside of work? The question will not be what causes 
strikes—a manifestly academic question—but: If this industrial 
change takes place in this community, when and where will the re- 
sulting strike break out? 

Unfortunately, even the best research methods I can find in use 
today in community study ere merely beginning to show. the sort 
of dynamism that is needed for dealing with the continuum of in- 
dustry and the community. Yet there are some excellent new de- 
~ velopments. I should like to cite two of these. . 

The first is the sociometric method, now proving itself of value 
in the work of Lundberg in Vermont and George Loomis in the 
_ Southwest. Here there is a great gain in the demonstration of net- 
works of interpersonal relations as the chief binding force in the 
structure of a community. The relations forming these binding net- 
works build up out of such events of interaction as visiting, borrow- 
ing tools, play contacts among children, kinship obligations, and so 
on. It takes very little imagination to see them as the exact counter- 
parts of the organized relationships of productive industry. But the 
present sociometric techniques fail to make such comparison pos- 
sible. They do not go the necessary step further to describe these 
networks as recurrent patterns of action taking place through time 
in a definite sequence, with definite repetitions of ascertainable fre- 
quency. Yet the most complete novice in productive engineering 
knows that any modern technology must provide for controlled se- 
quences, frequencies, and synchronizations of human interaction 
through time. When sociometry can include the time dimension in 
its description of the networks making up community life, the two 
halves of the industry-community continuum will be comparable. 

The second modern development in methods of community re- 
search I should like to cite suffers, as does all sociology, from the 
same failure to include the time dimension that figures so impor- 
tantly in production engineering. Yet it bids fair to go far in sketch- 
ing out a common framework for industry and community. 

I refer.to the so-called position-analysis methods developed by 
W. Lloyd Warner out of the application of social anthropology to mod- 
ern communities, asin the Newburyport research, at last to see the 
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light of day. Here the devices adopted by the sociometrists are car- 
ried out to cover all the networks of interpersonal relationship of 
the community. Each of them—each clique, family, association, 
church, etc.—is chartered according to the relative position its mem- 
bers occupy in the over-all segments (class, ethnic, religious, etc.) 
of the whole community. The result is, or should be, not unlike a 
very accurate and very detailed map, made on the social ‘‘dimen- 
sions,” in which each individual’s participation in social life is de- 
fined in terms of each other person’s similar participation. The map 
of such relative positions is then the “structure” of the community. 

This sort of attack upon the community is of immense impor- 
tance in bridging the gap between community and industry—which 
also must construct its total maps (organization charts, flow-of- 
work charts, layout plans, job analyses and specifications, rating 
schedules, etc.). It takes little imagination to see how completely 
the two sets of maps would supplement each other. But once again, 
except for an attempt to interpret social events and movements 
(like political campaigns), or even individual events (like crime and 
neuroses), as resultants of strains or conflicts definable by reference 
to the relative position of groups or individuals in the social struc- 
ture of the community, these methods; too, neglect the temporal 
flow of events which alone allows us to see the influence of commu- 
nity on industry or industry on community. The positions con- 
ceived, like the networks of the sociometrists, are still static, like an 
industrial organization chart drawn without reference to systematiz- 
ing the flow of work. Yet once a position-analysis social structure is 
drawn up, it should be no difficult task to redefine the underlying 
participations in temporal terms. : 

There do exist, therefore, the makings of methods which can 
‘unite observations of the industrial process and those of community 
life in a single sociology, whose operations are at once general enough 
to embrace the whole continuum of the field of the relationship be- 
tween industry and the community and dynamic enough to deal 
with the temporal flow of the specific influences which affect one 
another. It remains only to turn such makings into an adequate 
single set cf operations. 
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years has been in the dreio of A TTA upon the social situation 
that produces those adjustment responses in the individual which 
constitute the chief content of personality. The first texts in the field 
represented diametrically opposite emphases in this respect. Ross 
(37), following the French and Italian schools of collective psychol- 
ogy, made collective behavior his ‘almost exclusive theme. He gave 
us practically no insight into the oe that participated in 
what he called “social planes and currents,” or collective behavior. 
On the other hand, McDougall (32) was basically concerned with 
what went on inside the individual in a social situation. Instead of 
deriving this behavior from conditioning by environmental stimuli 
operating in adjustment situations, he sought to produce the social 
environment or culture from the native social traits of the individ- 
ual. No one but the psychoanalysts any longer gives credence to this 
theory of control by instincts, and even they would appear to con- 
sider their basic instinct patterns to be the result of experience rather 
than of direct inheritance. While collective psychology is not now 
ignored, it has suffered somewhat of an eclipse in the effort of the - 
social psychologists to discover the mechanisms of collective proc- 
esses in the individual rather than in the social whole. Doubtless 
major emphasis will again be placed upon the collective processes as 
_ discussed by Cooley (24), Ross (37); Martin (33), and Sumner (40) 
when the analysis of individual behavior within the collective situa- 
tion has caught up with the analysis of the collective situation itself. 

Trends in this direction of again emphasizing the social situation 
are already marked, but with chief concentration upon what the 
social situation does to the behavior of the individual acting in re- 
_ sponse to that situation. This is, of course, an old point of view for 
the sociologists, having been exploited by Cooley (24), Mead (34), 
the present writer (especially in the last two parts of his Introduction 
to' Social Psychology), and by several other later social psychologists 
following the same general pattern. But this cultural emphasis is 
.. relatively new for the psychologists who have written in the field of 
- social psychology. S. L. Pressey (35) has recently made some per- 
tinent remarks about the blindness of the old-line psychologists to 
the influence of the social situation upon individual behavior. He 
rightly accuses them of snobbishness and their methods of sterility. . 
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He points out that college stúdents now desire to know how personal 


efficiency is achieved, not in a vacuum but in real life; how to make 


adjustments to environments; how to choose vocations; what atti- 
tudes and personality traits to develop; and what produces emo- 
tional conflicts and criminal or other abnormal conduct. He further 
analyzes two standard texts in psychology which devote approxi- 
mately one-third of their space to biological processes and only a few 
pages to social relations. He shows that they deal largely with ani- 


' mal behavior, fairly fully with child behavior, but almost not at all 


with adult behavior. As Pressey remarks, such narrowness in psy- 
chology is rendering the subject relatively sterile and is driving stu- 
dents into psychiatry, education, sociology, home economics, and 
other subjects that will handle the social-psychological processes 
which people need to understand. a 

In direct contradiction to this disapproved point of view js that 
expressed by Ralph Berdie (6), who lists the following general types 
of applied psychologists: clinical psychologists, psychometricians, 
specialized teachers, industrial, hospital, and school psychologists. 
All these, with their several subdivisions, he regards as working in 


' the general field of social psychology, although their several subject 


matters bear the names of specialized types of psychology. Professor 


| Trow (41), in an unpublished paper shown to the present writer, 


classifies educational psychology as an applied aspect of social psy- 
chology. In taking this point of view, he is conscious of a shift from 
the old emphases in his specialty upon measurement over to the 
technique of teacher-student-subject-matter relationships. He has 
drawn up a scheme of content for this conception of educational 
psychology which emphasizes the functional and behavioristic or 
operational processes involved in his subject matter (41). 

Most of the individual psychologists who write in the field of so- 
cial psychology are now abandoning the old subjective and individ- 
ualistic approaches and are centering attention upon the social situa- 
tion in an endeavor to discover what it does to the individual be- 
havior and personality. Thus F. H. Allport states (2) that psycho- 
physical experimental studies are giving way in large measure to the 
study of the social situation which produces behavior and to the 
study of the behavior of the individuals in that situation. J. F. 
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Brown declares (22) that the field-theoretical approach in social psy- 
chology is chiefly concerned with the conditions under which an 
event occurs rather than with the enumeration of the characteristics 
of classes of objects and behavior. Berdie (6) and Pressey.(35), as we 
have already seen, are concerned primarily with the behavior of indi- 
viduals in the process of functional ‘adjustment to environmental 
situations, and even the tests that Berdie describes are intended to 
measure such adjustment or the lack of it. Blumer, in a paper (19) 
later to be discussed in another connection, implies the same em- 
phasis. Dunham (25) in his analysis of recent work on attitudes also 
reveals this emphasis. Dunlap (26) would apparently reduce the 
content of social psychology to an analysis of historical behavior in a 
historical setting. Heidbreder (27) represents McDougall as at one 
time in his career adopting the Neo-Hegelian concept of group mind 
(31), but this is by no means identical with what we are describing 
here. Janus (28) posits culture as described by Tylor as the chief 
‘subject matter of social psychology. Lewin (29) states that psychol- 
ogy must handle the group as well as individual behavior processes. 
Lippitt (30) contends that 

the social atmosphere is one of the outstanding characteristics of the total psy- 
chological field of the individual. An adequate field-theoretical approach to 
sociopsychological investigation seems to demand a simultaneous study of the 
major characteristics of the social field (e.g., properties of the social group) and 


the adjustment of the particular individual .... to the quasi-social facts of his 
_ total life-space [p. 26]. 


These are discoveries which are doubtless of the first importance for 
the individual psychologists who have not read Cooley (23) or my 
own work of 1926 (11), which is definitely and specifically posited 
upon this thesis. 

It is sometimes difficult to tell what the individual psychologists 
have read—perhaps very little outside of what appears in their own 
and the biological journals and perhaps not always that. For a group 
of writers to be awakening to a fundamental truth in social psy- 
chology almost forty years after it was stated implicitly by Cooley ` 
(23) and fifteen years after it was stated explicitly by myself (11) is 
retardation and isolation with a vengeance. Britt seems to be in- 
clined to the opinion that the individual psychologists are not so 
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ignorant of what other people are doing as they seem, but, being a 
highly competitive and jealous group, that they prefer to rediscover 
things for themselves, even if somewhat late, rather than give credit 


‘to others outside their field who have already emphasized the facts. 


This tendency toward a certain type of Pharisaism may be observed 
in numerous absorptions of criticisms of the instinct hypothesis from 
a work (g) which some of these psychologists at first criticized 
severely and later ignored bibliographically, although they used its 
content freely (10). One of the most striking cases of the ignoring of 
one type of sources appeared in connection with a certain so-called 
“experimental social psychology” which used a framework of more or 
less true experiments on which to hang much material that was not 
of laboratory origin without giving credit to the actual sources from 


_ which it was drawn (14). 


Evidently the idea of a strictly autonomous science of psychology, 
and much less of social psychology, is being abandoned. Berdie (6) 
points out that in a case of child delinquency no one of the psy- 
chologists engaged on the case could solve the problem of the cause 
until they called in'a sociologist, who analyzed the social situation 
and revealed the conditioning factors (p. 554). Heidbreder (27) dis- 
closes the fact that one of McDougall’s most serious errors was the 
result of his attempt to make of psychology a strictly autonomous 
science by establishing purely psychic causation (pp. 155-56). This 
effort led him, among other things, into the absurdities of his instinct 
theory, a defense of animism, a teleological approach, and a belief in 


telepathy. Britt (20) and Janus (28) go so far as to say that social 


psychology must draw its data from any pertinent source whatever. 
Vyscheslavzeff (42), like Pressey (35), emphasizes the close interrela- 
tionships of all the social sciences with social psychology. The pres- 
ent writer has called attention in a number of instances to the purely 
relative and incidental character of, boundary lines between the sci- 
ences (8, 13) and to the fact that sciences arise out of adjustment- 
problem situations instead of being supernaturally revealed or in- 
herent in the system of the universe (8, 18). It is therefore not a 


_ cause for criticism that, as Reuter (36) claims, social psychology in 


its early stages borrowed largely from other subjects (p. 394). The 
important fact is that there were some men capable of realizing the 
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need for a selected body of data organized around a new and impor- 
tant point of view which could function in the description and con- 
trol of human behavior in adjustment situations. 

Closely connected with these problems of autonomy and jurisdic- - 
- tion, there has.recently appeared an article by an adherent of the 
Chicago school of social psychology attacking other schools or points 
of view. Reuter, in this article (36), although stating that he is not a 
social psychologist, seeks to uphold the social-interactionist point of 
view and to expose to ridicule what he calls the “behaviorist,” or 
neurological, approach. Becatse he speaks for the former group, his 
paper may be taken as a convenient basis for one phase of our 
analysis. Characteristically enough, some of those who do not real- 
ize the identity of meaning between “behaviorism” in psychology 
and “‘operationalism” in philosophy possess a much greater tolerance 
for the latter term. . . 

After pointing out some of the confusion in the early growth of 
social psychology—which might easily be paralleled in the early his- 
tory of any scientific discipline—which I will not pause here to dis- 
cuss, Reuter gets down to a so-called “contrast” between what he 
calls variously the psychological, neurological, and behavioristic 
school of social psychology, on the one hand, and the sociological or 
social-interactionist school,on the other hand. He says that the latter 
school emphasizes personality development, which, of course, is true; 
but so also does the former school, which he in some respects mis- 
represents. If any school of social psychology should dispense with 
the personality concept, it would cease to be social psychology, and 
only sociology or something else would be left. He also says (p. 300) 
that the psychological or neurological school is dominated by a modi- 
fied behaviorism which derives social behavior and personality from 
reflex responses. In my Social Psychology I have shown (chap. viii) 
that personality and social behavior are derived from five different 
types of antecedent behavior patterns and not from reflexes alone, 
and yet Reuter classes me with this psychological-behavioristic- 
neurological group. He next says that this school holds that society 
is only associated individuals, not an organic unity in itself. I be- 
lieve he is thinking here of some articles by F. H. Allport (1) which 
exaggerated an old issue, but which were perhaps more nearly cor- 
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rect in viewpoint than the Neo-Hegelian belief that society is itself 
a living organism and the individual only a shadow or Platonic im- 
perfect phenomenon, which some of the social-interactionists seem 
to hold. But if Reuter means that this so-called “neurological” 
school does not recognize the fact that society is a self-sufficing en- 


. tity prior to the appearance of any particular individual, he should 


have eliminated-me from the classification, for my Social Psychology 


_ states specifically the contrary (chaps. v, vi, and xviii), and so do all 
other social psychologists, except possibly F. H. Allport (3). 


Reuter’s third proposition (p. 301) is that this school is forced by 
its own logic.to explain how collective behavior originates from prim- 
itive patterns. This atomistic statement entirely misapprehends the 
viewpoint of the group he criticizes. No one ever claimed to derive 
all collective patterns from one single pattern or set of patterns any 
more than one could derive all variant biological traits from a singly 
inherited trait. But, just as bisexual breeding produces an infinite 
variety of traits, so also the association and selection of unlike re- 
sponses (“conditioning of responses,” the behaviorists call it) are 
capable of developing all the world’s inventions, provided the envi- 
ronment furnishes the appropriate stimuli. Reuter’s fourth accusa- 
tion is that this school has so far been the most approved branch of 
social psychology because of its objective methods, but he claims 
that it has outlived its usefulness. , 

Reuter next turns to what he calls the “social-interactionist’’ | 
school, which he says dates from Cooley and Baldwin and antedates 
the school which he has just misinterpreted. He says it was further 
developed by Thomas, Dewey, Mead, and Faris. A more correct 
statement would have been that Cooley, drawing heavily on Adam 
Smith and his successors and contemporaries, really founded both 
schools in their modern form, which are basically one and the same. 
Cooley’s Human Nature and the Social Order (1901) set the pattern 
for the behavioristic school quite as much as for the so-called ‘‘social- 
interactionist” school. But Cooley was lacking in a neurological and 
a technical psychological foundation, as he himself often said, and 
therefore he could not develop the behavioristic point of view to its 
logical conclusion. But I have letters from him which show that he 
accepted it essentially as I stated it. Cooley did not do what some of 
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his self-styled followers have done. Lacking this foundation and 
ability to trace the personality concretely back to its roots in the 
individual response to environmental stimuli, they have substituted 
vague concepts for psychosocial behavior realities. 

Reuter says that “the sociological view conceives of personality 
and social nature as realities developed through the interaction of 
Griginal nature and the group mechanisms” (p. 301). So does the 
behaviorist view, but it tries to find out just kow this happens and is 
not satisfied in saying merely that it does happen. Again he says that 
the social-interactionist school assumes that the child at birth is 
largely amorphous in its behavior, with few definite patterns. But 
who has insisted upon this point more than the behaviorist school? 
Again, he says, the social-interactionist school regards society as the 
big reality, not an incident. So do the rest of us when we view so- 
ciety in cross-section at any one moment; but the behaviorist does 
not forget that culture is a growth and that it came to be what it is as 
the result of the multitudious deposit and conservation of an in- 
finite number of individual inventions. Furthermore, the behavior- 
ists are not content merely to hold this point of view. They are able 
to explain how culture or society came to be dominant over the indi- 
vidual, as I for one do in my Social Psychology (chaps. v-vi). 

Reuter also says that the social-interactionists tell how the child’s 
behavior becomes organized under the control of its needs and of 
outside stimuli. I think Reuter mistakes their emphasis upon the 
fact that this occurs for telling kow it happens. Only the behaviorists 
have actually described the method. Again, he contends, the social- 
interactionists center their attention upon the act, especially the 
hidden part or incubation, mere than upon the overt aspect (pp. 
302-3). Now I submit that the only way in which the inner, or im- 
plicit, neuro-psychic of symbolic phases of the act can be studied, 
apart from the relatively crude method of introspection, is neurologi- 
cally and behavioristically. Does Reuter mean to confess that in the 
end all of his social-interactionists must become behaviorists? It was 
the behaviorists who developed the objective method of studying 
' symbolic behavior, and it is they who have done most in this connec- 
tion. Finally, he says that these two schools are irreconcilable but 
that they are not generally recognized to be so. I should say that 
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only his group of partisans regard them as irreconcilable. On the 
other hand, the behaviorists see the so-called social-interactionists of 
the extreme type described by Reuter as occupying an unduly cir- 
cumscribed portion of the field of social psychology. The behavior- 
ists are also social-interactionists but without metaphysical precon- 
ceptions, and they are sure that the social-interactionists would be 
behaviorists if they understood what behaviorism in-social psy- 
chology is doing. | 

One other statement of-Reuter’s must be inmoduced here but 
without detailed comment. He has created for us another organic . 
analogy. He speaks of the childhood, the adolescence, and the ma- 
turity of social psychology (p. 303). It might appear that for the 
sake of completeness he should have added a fourth stage—that of 
second childhood or senility, in which group might be included the 
small contingent of behaviorist phobics. 

Finally, he would exclude “trait psychology” as “irrelevant, im- 
material, impertinent,’ and confusing (p. 304). He declares: “It 
deals with the ‘individual,’ and there is no individual in social psy- 
chology—or, for that matter, in any other phase of genuine so- 
ciology. The individual is a biological concept, and the traits of the 
biological organism lie outside the sociological orbit of interest.” 
With this I must give up the argument, for my opponent has denied 
his own existence and has disappeared from view. 

It is far from my purpose to deny any importance to this school 
of social-interactionists. I think they have much to contribute when 
they abandon their metaphysics and mysticism and get down to a 
definite study of social behavior in the concrete. I am merely allow- 
ing them to display their own absurdities through one of their dis- 
ciples, who, it should be said in justice to them, as he says, is not a 
social psychologist. 

It might be well to approach the last division of our subject—that 
of method in social psychology—by referring again to Knight Dun- 
lap’s repudiation of the old types of data upon which the science has 
hitherto depended because of the reputed inadequacy of these data 
to conform to a practicable methodology (26). He says (p. 50) that 
it is impossible to found an autonomous science of social psychology 
upon isolated abstract concepts such as those used by Sighele, 
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Le Bon, Tarde, Baldwin, and Ross; upon the instinct concept of 
McDougall and Dewey; upon the “nebulous concept of personality” ; 
or the ancient concept of the unconscious as revived by the Freud- 
ians. He believes that only through the study of history—presum- 
ably historic behavior—can we bring social psychology out of the 
vicious circle of individual subjectivism where it has now become 
lost. Evidently Dunlap conceives of social psychology as collective 
psychology. In the last analysis Lewin (29) would appear also to be 
gravitating in the direction of emphasis upon group behavior. Lip- 
pitt (30) states that groups must be taken and defined as dynamic 
unities, which would seem to imply a study of collective behavior. 
But Dunlap appears to be alone in his insistence that the study of 
personality is outmoded in social psychology or even that it is a 
vague concept. Berdie (6) appears to conceive the whole field of ap- 
plied psychology as resting upon personality analysis and testing. 
Blumer (19) recognizes that personality is sometimes difficult to 
analyze or measure adequately, but he regards it as central to social 
psychology. Reuter (36) also asserts (p. 301) that the study of per- 
sonality is central in social psychology. Janus (28) insists upon the 
importance of the study of attitudes in social psychology, especially 
for purposes of prediction. Vyscheslavzeff (42) gives much the same 
emphasis when he insists upon the importance of the so-called “‘ar- 
chetypes”’ of attitudes in the collective-unconscious for the inter- 
. pretation of collective behavior. Among his archetypal attitudes are 
those of power, authority, the father, the leader, the patriarch, the 
creative complex, and the insurrectionist attitude. Winslow (43) 
would appear to emphasize physical archetypes (perhaps those of 
Kretchmer) rather than those supposedly inherent in the collective 
unconscious. Although personality measurement has developed in 
the study of human social behavior before the measurement of ani- 
mal personality, he believes that the typological study of the simpler 
lower animals can throw much light upon the differentiation of hu- 
man personality types (p. 47): He places much emphasis upon the 
power of the endocrines to shape personality development, which is 
just the opposite of the approach of the social-interactionists, accord- 
ing to Reuter. If these latter recognize endocrines at all, it would 
appear from Reuter’s statement that they could not regard them as 
having any meaning for social psychology. The behaviorist group, 
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on the other hand, disregard nothing that influences human per- 
sonality and thus collective behavior. 

Schilder (38) emphasizes the greater ease of understanding ani- 
mal groups after the study of human groups. He also insists that the 
relations and functions of ants and termites are determined by their 
anatomy (p. 83), a point of view which, unlike Reuter’s, recognizes 
strongly the influence of the individual personality upon the complex 
of collective behavior. He also disagrees radically with the point of 
view of Vyscheslavzeff (42), who believes that the so-called collective 
unconscious dominates collective behavior (pp. 63-65). Schilder 
maintains that the idea of collective unconsciousness has no more 
truth than that of the collective representations of Durkheim (p. go). 

Vyscheslavzeff designates four types of consciousness as impor- 
tant in the control of social behavior: (1) the collective unconscious- 
ness (tradition, the mores, etc.), (2) collective consciousness (rational 
public opinion), (3) individually conscious acts (contracts, free 
unions, exchange of services, division of labor), and (4) self-con- 
sciousness (p. 61). Although he believes the collective unconscious- 
ness.is best fitted to dominate social behavior without friction, he 


‘maintains that it should be balanced and corrected by rational types 


of consciousness (pp. 61-66). He concludes that dialectic delibera- 
tion is the highest form of collective consciousness, since it raises ` 
personality out of the mass and renders it self-conscious (p. 75). 
Having a psychoanalytic turn, he insists that it is as important to 
psychoanalyze a nation as an individual in order to bring its prob- 
lems into the collective foreconsciousness (p. 65). To most social 
psychologists this will admittedly sound like vague sa talk 
rather than like definite scientific analysis. 

Some of the things that Blumer says (19) about personality analy- 
sis sound almost as vague (pp. 716-18), but not because he leans 
toward psychoanalytical mysticism. He would appear to offer no 
better method of understanding personality than the creation of a 
more objective subjectivism as a means thereto (p. 719). He pro- 
foundly distrusts numerical methods of measuring personality (p: 
712). So did McDougall, who would substitute a mystical terminol- 
ogy instead of an objective one. But Blumer does not go in this di- — 
rection either. He stays within the realm of common sense if not of . 
quantitative measurement.. 
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There is, of course, much to be said for the common-sense stand- 
point of Blumer and some other social-interactionists. Anyone who 
examined the recent work of the so-called experimentalists in social 
psychology must have been struck by the fact that they have not 
discovered a single major fact of value in the field by the use of 
quantitative methods of studying social behavior. They have suc- 
ceeded in confirming some of the things we already know from direct 
observation; but, as one of them said recently in my hearing, he sup- 
posed he had set up his problem in such a way as to arrive at his con- 
clusions. Blumer (19) points out (p. 712) that the process of sim- 
plifcation necessary to the application of quantitative procedures 
often eliminates the more important relationships—the imponder- 
ables, which Bismarck believed were so much more significant than 
the accurately measurable in the field of international relations. I 
have often watched administrators judge men by means of mechani- 
cal categories which they had adopted—and how often their judg- 
ments go wrong for this very reason! Blumer has more faith in the 
ability of the “rich personality” to interpret and estimate so complex 
and subtle a thing as personality than all the quantitative mechani- 
cal devices that can be brought to bear in testing and measuring it. 
With this I agree in general. I should rather trust the genius of a 
Cooley or a Vincent to detect motives, attitudes, and behavior than 
nine-tenths of the laboratory equipment. But there are so few 
Cooleys and Vincents and so many little men who measure in social 
psychology that they are compelled to use machines and mathe- 
matical formulas. And the administrators who pick the social psy- 
chologists are no better than the social psychologists they pick. Asa 
result we get statisticians, questionnaire makers and mongers, and 
machine operators instead of these rich and penetrating personalities 
for social psychologists. 

There is also another very considerable use for this mechanized 
type of social psychologist: he can do valuable clerical work in test- 
ing quantitatively the hypotheses and observations of superior intel- 
lects in the field. He is indeed indispensable if not sas fitted for 
leadership in the subject. l 

I am far from wishing to be understood as being opposed to the use 


of quantitative methods in social psychology. On the contrary Lam ` 


heartily in favor of their employment. I merely wish to say that I 
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think Blumer has a valuable point that is in danger of being over- 
looked in our present worship of figures, equations, graphs, curves, 
and quotients. I also wish to protest against the naive assumption of 
administrators and others that a second- or third-rate mathemati- 
cian turned social psychologist has more to offer than the experts in 
personality observation and analysis. Most of the important things 
in both collective and individual behavior must first. be seen by hu- 
man eyes, after which perhaps they can be measured by those who 
wield the instruments and keep the records. In other words, as Dr. 
Jessie Bernard (7) and others have pointed out, controlled observa- 
tion of behavior may correct and refine more general observations; 
but the mathematical technique rarely comes -before the general 
observation. While there is a tendency to allow the instrument— 


- either inside or outside the laboratory—to do the observing, he whom 


Blumer calls the “rich personality” should select the point of view 
and control the instrument as well as interpret its results. The re- 


' sults certainly are not self-interpreting. It is much easier also to de- 


velop instruments to measure individual personality traits than col- 
lective behavior traits and procésses. But in time these will also 
doubtless be measured in some form or other, although not neces- 
sarily in the laboratory or by strictly quantitative methods. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the most important 
trends in the field today—speaking in terms of science rather than of 
administration—seem to be not in the direction of new quantitative 
devices but in the development of new lines of interpretive insight. 
If G. W. Allport (5) can intimate that we might as well turn over to 


` waiters, businessmen, and other practical persons.the prediction of 


behavior in social situations as to leave it to the academically trained 
(mechanized?) social psychologist, cannot we also say that the quan- 
titative worker in the field of personality analysis can work success- 
fully only within the categories of personality analysis which the 
man of insight—the “rich personality” who knows men before ma- - 
chines—sets up for him? -Some years ago I protested against taking 
the artificial situations of the laboratory as the basis of measurement 
in the study of social behavior (14). No more justified is generaliza- 
tion from oversimplified and distorted data that do not eCorrespone 
to realistic adjustment behavior. 

In this connection also we see less of a vday to depend on 
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arbitrary classifications and artificial categories set up for the pur- 
pose of dominating the facts and more of a tendency to drop a good 
many of the old categories and simplify the classifications. Lewin 
(29) points out that mere classifications of concepts and enumeration 
of facts are not adequate; social psychology must show the function- 
al operation of such facts and concepts (p. 871). Janus (28) warns 
against the illusion that an arbitrary classification can limit the sub- 
ject matter of social psychology (p. 391). In this connection Lippitt 
(30) points out that we cannot solve the problems of social psychol- 
ogy by looking for prototypes of groups but that we should rather 
seek to discover the laws of the behavior of groups (p. 27). It is the 
old conflict between the structural and the functional approach over 
again. Certain methods of interpretation having been built up, it 
seems important to some people to preserve these interpretations in- - 
tact by building a fence around them—the process of formalizing 
them. But further work in the field convinces us that the fence must 
be torn away in order that additional functional growth of the sci- 
ence may occur. Even McDougall realized that a science that grows 
must acquire new concepts and principles of classification (27). 
Lewin (29) also emphasizes this point, contending that it is necessary 
to develop new terminology in order to bring new data and relation- 
ships into relief (p. 870). Blumer (19) also (p. 710) recognizes this 
trend and instances operationalism as one of the emerging terms to 
fit this new demand. , 

One more trend needs to be observed in this connection. Behavior- 
ism no longer shocks our younger social psychologists. To be sure 
the term itself, thrust out of the back door by the older psychologists 
who preferred to take their principles from authority or speculative ` 
reason rather than to come at them by studying: people in action, has 
appeared again through the front door in the softened guise of opera- 
tionalism. All the behaviorists in social psychology ever meant by 
the term “behaviorism”’ is that we must study what men do in order 
to discover what patterns they live by and what we may expect from 
them. 

In a word, social psychology is breaking the old bonds with which 
those who would reduce it to a metaphysical system would bind it. 
It has properly developed in the direction of quantitative measure- 
ment and generalization, and for a while the emphasis upon mechani- 
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cal processes of measurement and classification grew too much at the 
expense of the study of people and. groups as wholes and in action in 
their normal social situations. But the error of this bias is now being 
perceived, and partial measurements and quantitative labeling is 
again being made susidiary and contributory to a total understand- 
ing of both the person and the situation instead of being an end in 


. Itself. Neither method can get along adequately without the other . 


and neither should seek to strangle the other. 


I. 
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PERSONALITY DISORDER AND SPATIAL MOBILITY: 
CHRISTOPHER TIETZE, PAUL LEMKAU, AND MARCIA COOPER 


ABSTRACT 


Data collected in a survey by the Mental Hygiene Study of the Eastern Health 
District in Baltimore are analyzed. By the use of carefully adjusted rates it is demon- 
strated that the population living for the shortest time in the same house shows the 
highest prevalence of personality disorder. Intracity mobility seems to be a much more 
important factor in this connection than intercommunity migration. 


The numerical relationships between the incidence and prevalence of 
personality disorders and the spatial mobility of the population have at- 
tracted the attention of both sociologists and psychiatrists for some time. 
Two methods have been used in research on this problem. The first is the 
ecological method. A number of studies have been published showing 
that various psychoses, particularly schizophrenia, but also juvenile de- 
linquency and other forms of maladjustment, are more common in city 
areas where people move frequently than in more stable areas. Another 
group of studies deals with admissions to mental hospitals, separating 
international or interstate migrants from patients born in the country or » 
state of admission. ‘These studies indicate a higher incidence of many 
psychoses among the migrants. 

In the present paper a new approach to the problem will be demon- 
strated. To the best of our knowledge it has not been used before. 

The basic material for our investigation has been drawn from the rec- 
ords of the 1936 survey conducted by the Mental Hygiene Study in the 
Eastern Health District of Baltimore. The purpose and scope of this 
survey as well as the procedures followed in case finding, classification, 
and statistical treatment have been described elsewhere.? Suffice it to say 
that information concerning mental deviants was collected from a great 
variety of sources—hospitals, clinics, courts, social agencies, etc.—and 
that it was possible to verify the residence of the great majority of the 
cases found by identification in the household rosters of the National 
Health Survey which served as our population base. The N.H.S. was 
also the source of additional cases.3 The present paper deals with one 

t This study was made with the support of the International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

2 Mental Hygiene, XXV, No. 4 (October, 1941), 624-46. 


3 The National Health Survey was made in the winter months of 1935-36. Wherea Sann 
in the rest of the country only a sample of households was canvassed, in the Basten CA 
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thousand and twenty-two individuals identified in the household rosters: 
It should be noted that this limitation insures full comparability of all 
cases with the corresponding population. A word is in order concerning 
the cases that could not be thus identified. Most of them probably were 
members of families which moved into the area after, or left prior to, the 
canvass or they had been institutionalized for more than twelve months 
and were therefore not included in the enumeration. Four major groups 
of personality disorder will be discussed. 

1. Psychotics.—The chief sources of cases in this group are the public 
and private mental hospitals and the psychiatric clinics, Most of the 
cases received some intramural care in 1936. A great variety of diagnoses 
is represented, schizophrenia being by far the most common. A few indi- 
viduals who do not show fully developed psychoses but exhibit isolated 
psychotic traits are also included in the group. Unfortunately, our ma- 
terial is too small to be separated into more specific diagnostic.groupings. 

2. Adult neurotics.—About one-half of this group are classified as psy- 
choneurotics or as adults with neurotic traits. Most of these were found in 
the psychiatric clinics and in the social agencies. The other half are the 
“nervous in census,” that is, individuals reported in the N.H.S. as suf- 
fering from nervousness about whom no further information could be ob- 
tained. It can be shown‘ that this group is demographically quite similar 
to the group in which psychonetrosis was diagnosed by physicians and 
to the adults with neurotic traits, and we believe that it consists largely 
of the same types of patients, except that less is known about them. 

3. Psychopathic personalities and adult behavior deviates—The majority 
of cases classified as psychopathic personalities had been so diagnosed in 
hospitals and clinics. Most of the remainder come from the records of 
social agencies. Many different types of severe social maladjustment are 
included, varying all the way from aggressiveness to submissiveness, cov- 
ering traits like belligerency, deception, impatience, irritability, quarrel- 
someness, unco-operativeness, chronic dependency, inefficiency, laziness, 
shiftlessness, suggestibility, unreliability, and so on. Many severe alco- 
holics are also classified here. 

4. Children with behavior disorder-—The chief sources for the group are 
clinics, social agencies, and the juvenile court. The group is made up of 


and Western Health Districts of Baltimore a complete census was taken. Copies of 
the N.H.S. schedules have been made available to the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Hygiene and Public Health. ‘The coding and tabulating were carried out by the de- 
partment of biostatistics. 

' 4 Mental Hygiene, XXVI, No. 1 (January, 1942), 100-119. 
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all children showing one or more of the traits listed in the Statistical M an- 
uals under the headings “Habit Disturbance,” “Conduct Disturbance,” 
and “Neurotic Traits.” Conduct problems were present in the majority 
of cases. It should be noted that in a child a single “neurotic symptom”? 
or a single offense was sufficient for classification as a behavior disorder, 


whereas in adults an estimate of the whole personality has ee been 


attempted. - 

All rates presented in this paper are one-year prevalence rates per 
thousand corresponding total population. They indicate how many cases 
were active at some time during the year; they do not show how many 
new cases became active during the year or how many were active simul- 
taneously on any particular day. The type of information available does 
not permit the computation of these other types of rates. 

The wide range of age-specific prevalence rates of all personality prob- 
lems in combination with the differences in age distribution between pop- 
ulation groups would render crude rates quite misleading. ‘Therefore, all 
rates presented in this paper are adjusted for age, the indirect method be- 
ing used with the total population of the Eastern Health District as stand- 
ard. The rates for the four types of personality disorder do not add up 
exactly to the rate for the aggregate of all types, as one might expect them 
to do. This is due to the use of the indirect method of adjustment. 

Table x presents in summary form the cases found in each of the four 
classes of personality disorder, distinguishing six population groups de- 
termined by ethnic stock® and relief status of household. The rates per 
thousand corresponding total population are also given and reveal striking 


- differences between families on relief and not on relief and also between 


whites and Negroes and between Hebrews and other whites. From our 
analysis of the material we have reason to believe that real differences of ` 
prevalence exist between these groups, but we also know that the rate 
differences are partly due to variations in case finding. It is recognized 
a priori that some of our sources like the social agencies and psychiatric 
clinics draw most of their clients and patients from the lower social- 
economic strata and that therefore the upper strata are underrepresented 
in our material. There are indications that the relief status of the family 
is the critical point and that income differences above the relief level are 


5 Statistical Manual for the Use of Hospitals for Mental Diseases: Prepared by the 
Committee on Statistics of the American Psychiatric Association in Collaboration with the 
Department of Statistics of the National Commitiee for Mental Hygiene (Utica, N. Y= 
State Hospital Press, 1934). A revised edition is under preparation. 


6 This term may not be quite correct but we prefer it to “race” in this connection. 
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of less importance as far as case finding is concerned. It appears also that 
the Jewish social agency operating in the district was particularly inter- 
ested in personality problems, at least in 1936, and case finding among the 
Hebrews is therefore more complete than in other groups.7 

As it is not always possible to determine what part of the differential 
between families on relief and not on relief and between families of differ- 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CASES* AND AGE-ADJUSTED RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION OF 
MAJOR GROUPS OF PERSONALITY DISORDER BY ETHNIC STOCK 
AND RELIEF STATUS OF HOUSEHOLD 


TYPE OF Fersonarrry DISORDER 


Psychopath- 
ic Person- Children 
‘ . Adult alities and with Be- All 
Population Group Psy chotics Neurotics Adult Behavior Types 
` Behavior Froblems 
Deviates 


raae eeaeee | NE | a aee a S e A e AA E e | A aAA ps 


pe aaa eS a aeaa aaa aana | ml aana aa a E OO GO 


N on-Hebrew whites: 


Relief........ aaa 23 | 8.5 | 43 | 15.5] 28 | 10.3) 59| 12.7) 153| 43.4 

Nonrelief.......... 103 | 2.9 | 234 | 6.5! 36] 2.0] 125 | 4.0] 498| 14.5 
Hebrews: 

Reel erriei 4 120.9 | 18 | 47.7) 13 | 32.44 9 | 14.7] 47/104.2 

Nonrelief.......... 25 | 5.1 | 30] 6.31] to} 2.0) 321 7.3) . 97] 20.4 
Negroes: 

Relief....... 00.0.0, I1 | 3.4] 29] 8.0) i5] 4.4) 72 | 11.6] 127) 29.9 

Nonrelief.......... 19 |24| 27| 3-4, 8 of 46 | 6.2| YOO] 12.7 


i È nt te | re È e aeee F aeea aeee | seein È a È mettre $ cheno Fk attr 


Total population.| 188 | 3.4 | 381 | 6.¢) 110 | 2.0] 343 | 6.2/1,022| 18.5 
* Cases active in 1936 and identified in the Nationa] Health Survey. 


ent ethnic stock is a reflection of actual conditions and what part is a 
function of differential case finding, comparisons between these groups 
cannot and should not be made on the basis of the data presented. To 
whatever cause or causes these differences are attributed, it is necessary 
to minimize their influence. Therefore the indirect method of adjustment 
has been utilized to include these variables as well as age. In the following 
discussion all rates referring to the relief or the nonrelief population are 


7 Mental Hygiene, XXVI, No. x (January, 1942), roo-rr9. 
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adjusted for age and ethnic stock, all rates referring to ethnic groups are 
adjusted for age and relief status, and all rates for the total population of 
the district are adjusted for all three factors. 

By this elaborate process of adjustment we believe we have arrived 
at prevalence rates which are reasonably free from distorting influences 
and which furnish a reliable yardstick for the things we want to measure. 

The information available in the rosters of the N.H.S. contained two 
items indicating spatial mobility: first, the number of years the household 
had been located in the same house and, second, the number of years 
the household had.been in the city of Baltimore. This information is 
available for practically all households. In the original rosters the data 
were given in single years up to nine, all durations of ten or more years 
being combined. To get more stable rates it was necessary, however, to 


consolidate the data into larger groups. It should be noted that all in- 


formation concerning duration of residence refers to the household as 
such and is not necessarily true for all individuals living there at the time 
of the enumeration. This fact may be of some importance in the Negro 
population where family structure is frequently loose and numerous 
roomers and lodgers are found. Among the whites, the vast majority of 

household members belongs to the immediate family. 

Table 2 sets forth-the numbers of cases found and the, rates per thou- 
sand corresponding population, distinguishing in each diagnostic class 
and population division three groups of households by length of residence 
in the house. These three subgroups in each division are the. important 
items of this table; it has been explained above why comparisons between 
relief and nonrelief populations and between ethnic groups should not be 
made. ; 

Inspection of the rates given in Table 2 reveals a , quite consistent pat- 
tern. A negative correlation is apparent between duration of residence 
in the house and the prevalence of each of the four types of personality: 
disorder. No matter how the breakdown is made, the rates in the group 
with the shortest residence in the house are always higher than in the 
group living in the same house for ten years or more. In two-thirds of the 
cases the trend is quite regular, including also the middle group, where 


_ the duration of residence in the house was from two to nine years. 


The regularity of the pattern seems to make it unnecessary to verify 
statistically the significance of the relationship found. We have, however, 
carried out this computation for the aggregate of all types of personality 
disorder in the total population, and the results confirm the earlier con- 
clusion. The difference between 23.4 and 18.9 is 4.5; the difference be- 


TABLE 2 ' 


MAJOR GROUPS OF PERSONALITY DISORDER BY RELIEF STATUS, ETHNIC 


STOCK, AND DURATION OF RESIDENCE IN HOUSE 


` 





PSYCHO- 


PATHIC i 
CHILDREN 
Apvurr PERSON- WITH 
Yrars mv Hovse PsycHotics ALITIES AND 
NEUROTICS BEHAVIOR 
ADULT ` 
, i PROBLEMS 
BEHAVIOR : 
DEVIATES 


" Ta A. Number of Cases Active in 1936 and Identified 
i in National Health Survey 


. Relief: 

ro and over.......... 8 17 8 10 

oA o sia t AEE ah A 12 40 16 69 

OOP Tuy otaastedas 2I 33 32 61 
Nonrelief: : 

ro and over.......... 74 156 2I 61 

210 Oto E dace: 47 85 2I 97 

OOM Tosu pater setae 26 so I2 45 
Non-Hebrew whites: 

10 and over.......... 64 +1 146 18 54 

2100) cesses 40 75- 18 78 

COP Ticket iawaoes 22 56 28 52 
Hebrews: x a 

ro and over.......... 16 23 9 9 

BAO E a PESEE sewn eee os 6 17 9 22 

OOF E ES ET, I0 8 5 IÒ. 
Negroes: 

ro and over,......... 2 4 2 8 

a See 13 33 I0 66 

aN E aE A A 15 19 II 44 
Total population: 

ro and over.......... 82 173 29 71 

A 10 Dice twc iad ae eek 59. 125 _ 37. ` 766 

O Or I... og D A 47 83 44 — 106 

yo, B. Rate per 1,000 Corresponding Total Population 
Adjustec for Age and Ethnic Stock 

Relief: l 

to and Over. ...-...... 4.2 , 9.9 4.7 8.1 

PEO Osis excl Cas indu 3.4 10.9 4.4 17.3 

OORT E E 7.7 11.9 11.2 20.8 
Nonrelief: i 

ro and over.......... 2.8 5.8 .9 3.2 

E E EEEN E EEE 3-4 6.2 I.4 5.1 

OORT Mavad nin ce ees 3.8 7.7 I.4 5.1 


ALL 
TYPES 


ny 


f 


4, 
‘a 
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TABLE 2—-Continued 





Psycuo- 
PATHIC 
pase va 
Yy H Psy cHorics ADULT ALITIES AND baa ace 
l ÅDULT , 
PROBLEMS 
BEHAVIOR 
DEVIATES 


4 


C. Rate per 1,000 Corresponding Total Population 
Adjusted for Age and Relief Status 


Non-Hebrew whites: 





ro and over.......... 3.0 7.0 Est 3.7 I5.I 
E E DE a R 3.7 7.0 I.4 5.3 17.4 
OOl EA TEET. 3.9 9.9 3.2 6.7 24.1 
Hebrews: 
10 and over.......... 6.1 9.4 4.2 4.1 24.0 
rE Oe anna eS TO 3.5 Q.2 4.6 I0.2 28.0 
COP Fn ve nee e 13.4 9.7 4.9 13.4 40.5 
Negroes: 
10 and over.......... I.2 2.3 I.S 5.7 0.5 
D410 Oger E Gee 2.1 5.3 1.6 10.1 19.1 
OOF Tisaseteectia tates 3.2 4.1 2.1 9.3 8.7 
D. Rate per 1,000 Corresponding Total Population 
Adjusted for Age, Ethnic Stock, and Relief Status 
Total population: | 
to and over.......... 3.0 6.4 r5 4.3 15.6 
O10 Oeri4a eae tees ueg 3.3 6.9 1.8 6.8 18.9 
OOF Pos 2k Guerre 4.7 8.1 3.0 7.5 23.4 


tween 18.9 and 15.6 is only 3.3; but both are significant, being 2.8 and 
2.6 times their standard error. 

It would seem that the Negro population conforms less closely to the 
general pattern than do the other subdivisions. In view of what has been 
said above about the known peculiarities of living habits in the colored 
group, it seems useless to pursue this point any further. 

If a breakdown is made by duration of residence in the city rather 
than by length of residence in the house, a quite different picture appears 
(Table 3). Because the great majority of the people in the Eastern Health 
District are old residents of Baltimore, no finer distinction- can be made 
than between households of under and over ten years’ residence in the 


‘city. Even so, 84 per cent of all cases fall into the latter group. There is 
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TABLE 3 


MAJOR GROUPS OF PERSONALITY DISORDER BY RELIEF STATUS, ETHNIC 
STOCK, AND DURATION OF RESIDENCE IN CITY 


Years IN City 


Relief: 
to and over.......... — 36 
Less than 10.......... 5 
Nonrelief: 
to and over.......... 127 
Less than to.......... 20 
Non-Hebrew whites: 
to and over..........| 109 
Less than 10.......... 17 
Hebrews: 
ro and over.......... 2I 
Less than ro.,........ I 
' Negroes: 
Io and over.......... 23 
Less than ro..'........ q 
Total population: 
ro and over..’........ 163 
Less than 10.......... 25 
Retef: 
Io and over.......... 
Less and r0o........... 
Norrelief: 
Jo and over.......... 
Less than 10.......... 


PSYCHOTICS 


a a 


dS w 


Psyco- 
PATHIC 
Penson CHILDREN 
ADULT WITH ° 
ALITIES AND 
NEvROTICS BEHAVIOR 
ADULT 
PROBLEMS 
BEHAVIOR : 
DEVIATES 


in National Health Survey 


74 35 118 
-16 21 22 
248 44 177 
43 I0 26 
236 43 162 
41 21 22 
42 I7 37 

6 6! 4 
44 19 96 
I2 4 22 
322 79 `| 295 
-59 3I 48 


Adjusted for Age and Ethnic Stock 


-TI.I x 4 16.6 


TYPES 


A. Number of Cases Active in 1936 and Identified 


263 
64 


596 
99 

550 

Ior . 


127 
17 


182 
45 


859 
163 


B. Rate per r,000 Corresponding Total Population 


k 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


“q 


Psycho- 
PATHIC = 

PERSON CHILDREN 

ADULT WITH ALL 
YEARS IN CITY ,| PsycHotics ALITIES AND 
. Nevrorics BEHAVIOR TYPES 
ADULT 
PRORLEMS 
BEHAVIOR 
DEVIATES 


C. Rate per 1,000 Corresponding Total Population 
Adjusted for Age and Relief Status 


Non-Hebrew whites: 
<4 to and over.......... 3.4 7.3 I.4 5.0 . I7.I 
Less than ro.......... 3.2 8.1 2.8 4.6 19.2 
Hebrews: , 
ro and over,......... 7.0 Q.I 3.8 8.1 27.9 
Less than 10.......... I.4 12.5 9.6 7.5 30.1 
Negroes: 
_ Io and over.......... 2.5 4.9 2.1 Q.I 18.4 
Less than ro.......... 2.0 3:9 I.I I0.I 16.3 
i é 
D. Rate per 1,000 Corresponding Total Population 
Adjusted for Age, Ethnic Stock, and Relief Status 
Total population: . 
ro and over, .’........ 3-5 6.9 1.8 6.2 18.4 
Less than f0.......... 2.8 F2 2.8 a 2 19.3 


no apparent pattern. A higher prevalence rate among the older residents 
x than among the newcomers is found about as often as the opposite. This 
lack of pattern is naturally reflected in the rates for the aggregate of all ` 
types of disorder in the total population. These rates are 18.4 per thou- 
sand for the households ten or more years in the city and 19.3 per thou- 
sand for those with a length of residence up to nine years. The difference 
is clearly not significant. _ 

It thus appears that there is a definite, inverse relationship between 
the prevalence of mental-health problems and the duration of residence 
in the house, but that no such relationship can be demonstrated with 
length of residence in the city. 

This conclusion is further emphasized by two more comparisons that 
can be made. If we confine ourselves to households of ten or more years’ 
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residence in the city and make a further breakdown by length of residence 
in the house, we find a prevalence rate for the aggregate of all types of 
15.6 per thousand total population among those who had lived in the 


TABLE 4 


PREVALENCE RATES OF ALL TYPES OF PERSONALITY DISORDER PER 1,000 TOTAL 
POPULATION, ADJUSTED FOR AGE, ETHNIC STOCK, AND 
RELIEF STATUS OF HOUSEHOLD 


‘ RATE PER S.E. oF CRITICAL 
DURATION OF -RESIDENCE CASES DIFFERENCE 
1,000 DIFFERENCE RATIO 


A. All Households by. Duration of Residence in House 


Years in house: 


ro and over,,........ 385 15.6 
' Aa I.3 2.6 - 
DAG E EPE E ie 387 18.9 
4.5 1.6 2.8 


OL foe tee. 280 23.4 





B. ‘Al! Households by Duration of Residence in City 


Years in city: l l 
to and over.......... 859 18.4 


Less than r0.......... 163 19.3, 


C. Households Residing in City for ro Years and 
Over by Duration of Residence in House 


Years in house: 

Io and over.......... «8s 15.6 : 
; 5-5 1.4 3-9 
_ Less than 10.......... 504 21.I 


D. Households Residing in House for Less than 
to Yeags by Duration of Residence in City 


Years in city: 
I0 and over.,........ sog “ 2I.I 7 
. ; . '—1,8 1.6 l 
Less than m0.......... 163 19.3 | 


house for at least ten years and 21.1 for those who had occupied differ- 
ent houses in the city during the last ten years. The difference between 
these two values is 5.5 or 3.9 times the standard error. 


«4: 
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Conversely, if attention is directed only toward those households that 
have lived in their present: house for less than ten years, we find that the 
older residents of the city have a prevalence rate for all types of disorder 
of 21.1 per thousand total population, which is actually more than among 
the newcomers to the city, where the rate is only 19.3. This difference is 
only 1.1 times its standard error and therefore not significant in itself, 
but it supports the impression that intracity mobility rather than inter- 
community migration is of importance in connection with the prevalence 
of mental-health problems. Table 4 summarizes these findings. 

Our material therefore confirms the result of the ecological studies. 
The differences known to exist between areas of higher and lower spatial 
mobility appear duplicated in the differences between groups of house- 
holds with shorter or longer duration of residence in the house. The popu- 
lation in the more mobile households furnishes more than its share of 
psychoses, neuroses, psychopathic personalities, and other types of per- 
sonality disorder among adults and children. This observed fact may be 
interpreted in two ways. It is possible that the mobile families are on the 
move for reasons not associated with their mental makeup‘and that ad- 
justment difficulties and personality disorders of every kind are the re- 
sults of this moving around. On the other hand, families with a tendency 
to mental deviation may not adjust well wherever they. find themselves 
and therefore change their residence oftener than do more stable people. 
The truth is probably somewhere between these extremes. ‘There is one 
observation, however, which might be interpreted as emphasizing the 
constitutional factor. We have demonstrated that the intracity migrants 
rather than the in-migrants from other communities have an excess of 
personality disorder. If the change of environment were the outstanding 
factor in the relationship between spatial mobility and mental instability, 
oné would expect at least equally elevated rates in both groups of mi- 
grants. But this is only a suggestion, and the question of nature or nur- 
ture remains wide open. 


THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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MENTAL DISORDERS IN CITIES 
CLARENCE W. SCEROEDER 


ABSTRACT 


Within the limits of comparability, studies made in five cities (Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Omaha, St. Louis, and Peoria) show the same tendency of cases of mental 
disorder, as measured by commitments, to concentrate in interstitial areas. When 
mental disorders are separated into their subdivisions, the same general conclusions as 
those reached by Faris and Dunham in their study of Chicago may be drawn, though 
in this study this conclusion is not so clear as in the concentration of the total number 
of commitments. 


This paper is a report of a co-operative study of mental disorders in 
five cities. It was suggested by the recent publication of Mental Disorders 
in Urban Areas by R. E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham. The latter 
study was carried on primarily in Chicago with some of the results checked 
by data from Providence, Rhode Island. Results of this original study 
may be summarized as follows: (1) that cases of insanity were not found 
to be evenly distributed through the urban community but came, rather, 
in large proportions from certain areas of concentration; and (2) that 
there is a variation in the area distribution of the types of psychosis— 
schizophrenia, for example, following rather closely the pattern of all 
forms grouped together, while the manic-depressive type is distributed 
more evenly over the community as a whole. á 

It would seem apparent that certain. advantages would result from a 
greater degree of co-operation in research. Any project of value would 
seem to warrant testing, both as to procedure and as to conclusions by 
means of additional studies. For these and other reasons Ernest W. Bur- 
gess made the suggestion that the study by Faris and Dunham be checked 
by a co-operative study of mental disorders in several Midwestern cities. 
Stuart A. Queen assumed the chairmanship of a committee and gave gen- 
eral direction to the studies made in Kansas City by Ernest Manheim, in 
Milwaukee by Marguerite Reuss, in Omaha by T. Earl Sullenger, in St. 
Louis by William L. J. Dee, and in Pecria by the present writer. 

A statement of some of the earlier findings of the general study was re- 
ported to the American Sociological Society at its 1939 meeting.” A some- 
what more detailed report of the study was given by the participants at 
the 1940 meeting of the Midwest Sociological Society. 

1 See Queen’s statement, ‘The Ecological Study of Mental Disorders,” American 
Soctological Review, V, No. 2, 1940, 201 ff. 
40 
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Before proceeding with a report of the findings in thesé communities, a 
word should be inserted concerning the difficulties encountered and the 
limitations as to interpretation. The first difficulty arises, especially in the 
smaller cities, with reference to the number of cases available for study. 
It was found in Peoria, for example, that records prior to 1928 were so 
inadequately kept that admissions preceding that date could not be in- 
cluded. The number of cases in the various cities and the period of their 
admission to hospitals are given in Table r. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CASES OF MENTAL DISORDER IN FIVE CITIES 
AND YEARS OF THEIR ADMISSION TO HOSPITALS* 


‘ Number Years of 
oy of Cases Admission 

St LOWS ease erage 3,047 1931-36 
Milwaukee. ........ 0.005 ce cess 6,142 1925-38 
OMAN acca saison eae 1,001 1931-35 
Kansas City... oranana 2,800 1925-38 
Peorien etaar eeka aE aaa 1,845 1928-39 


* All years inclusive except for St. Louis whose data are for the five- 
year-period April r, 1931, to April 1, 1936. 


Pa 


In each city rates computed for its subdivisions were based on the adult 
population figures for 1930. Since only a small number of cases is avail- 
able in most of the cities, it is difficult to check adequately the Chicago 
study when different types of psychoses are considered. The total of 7,253 
cases of schizophrenia employed by Faris and Dunham is more than the 
total of all types of mental disorders reported from any one of the other 
five cities. Only the most tentative conclusions can be drawn, therefore, 
with reference to distribution of mental types. In most cities the records 
of all hospitals, both public and private, were employed in the securing of 
the cases. 

TOTAL CASES OF MENTAL DISORDER 
_ When the total cases of insanity are taken as a basis for computation, 
the.authors of the Chicago study summarize their findings as follows: 

The highest rates are clustered about the center of the city and the rates 
are progressively lower at greater distances from the center. The slight rise of 
the rates in the Lake Calumet region reflects the deteriorated condition of that 
region, which, although less severe, is similar to that of the areas surrounding 
the central part of the city. 


2 R. E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), P- 25- 
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Almost identically the same conclusion is to be reached concerning the 
data for every one of the communities here being reported, including the 
variations caused by outlying deteriorated areas. Dee concludes for the 
St. Louis study that the distribution of cases of mental disorder “fit into 
the ecological pattern fairly well with a few notable exceptions. However, 
the St. Louis pattern cannot be considered as conclusive as those con- 
tained in the Chicago studies.’’? Miss Reuss reports for Milwaukee,“ High 
rates are concentrated in the center of the city, in the rooming-house and 
Negro districts, with some tendency to spread to the western part of the 
city. High rates tend to follow river valleys.”4 Omaha cases seem to fol- 
low the pattern discovered in Chicago less definitely than is true of the 
other cities. Sullenger’s summary statement of the findings is, ‘‘ From our 
analysis of thirty-two homogeneous ecological areas of Omaha we find 
that social pathologies tend to concentrate in certain areas where condi- » 
tions are most favorable for their existence.” In Kansas City, Manheim 
points out that “on the whole the distribution of rates is parallel to that in 
Chicago. However, the city fringe, including the nonindustrial neighbor- 
hoods with high home-ownership rates shows increasing rates for almost all 
of the diagnoses.” In Peoria a spotting of the cases on a map shows the same 
tendency to concentrate in the areas surrounding the central business dis- 
trict and in those sections given over to industry. Peorta is a river city 
with a strip of low land lying along its bank. The more desirable residen- 
tial areas are on the bluffs away from the river. It is from the valley region 
that the large preponderance of cases of mental disorder come, the bluff 
area contributing fewer than a quarter of the cases while it contains 
approximately 4o per cent of the population. One of the tracts on the bluff 
contributed during the twelve-year period only 5.80 cases of insanity per 
ten thousand of the adult population, while in one of the valley tracts the 
comparable rate was 50.90. These two districts represent the extremes to 
be found in the city. 

In ali the cities studied there is a comparable variation between the low 
and the high rates. The extremes of variation are shown for the cities 
studied, including Chicago, in Table 2. 

While there is some variance among the cities, probably to be expected 
in communities of varying size and situation, still there is sufficient evi- 
dence to support the conclusion that insanity areas exist. 

The existence of areas of concentration of mental disorders corresponds 

3 William L. J. Dee, “An Ecological Study of Mental Disorders in Metropolitan 
St. Louis” (Master’s thesis, Washington University, 1939), pp. 37738- 

4 Unpublished report. 
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in general to the pattern.of shee factors. already studied. _In some sof the - 
cities there-were found correlations between other disorganizational fac- 
‘tors and insanity. While these relationships were not studied in detail in 
all of these cities, still there i is no‘reason to believe that there ‘would not 
be a comparable correlation i in these cities between the factor of insanity 
and the-other factors, as was found in Chicago. > ~ 
' In Peoria, where the writer has studied a: large number of factors in 
relation first to divorce and second to juvenile ‘delinquency, the relation 
among the factors which reveal social disorganization has been estab- 


TABLE 2* 


EXTREMES OF INSANITY RATES FOR LOCAL AREAS IN 
SIX CITIES: ANNUAL RATES BASED ON 100,000 - 
ADULT POPULATION AS OF 1930 


Phos 


City Lowest Rate | Highest Rate 
2 Batto: (se E EE E E 28.67 465.75 
St Louisianei eee rea 17.20 442.60. 
, Wilwaukee..............0005 28.58 429.90 
Omaha........... PEE TE S 31.96 245.94 . 
Kansas City.. senn oa keivcnas 26.20 155.50 
à Peoria........ ETE E ETEA 58.00 | 509.00 | 


* The rates in this table are not given for the purpose of comparing 
the cities, There are too many variations in institutional facilities and 
commitment policies to make this feasizle. The table is meant to show, 
merely, the extremes of variaticn in each community and the similarities 
among the communities as to areas of high concentration of cases of men- 
oe disorder, compared with other areas that are comparatively free from 

em. 
lished. 6 A list of the most important oï these factors, ‘and their degree of 
correlation with insanity, is given in Table 3. 

Similarly, a series of factors were found to correlate negatively with 
mental disorders. A list of these with the degree-of negative correlation is 
revealed in Table 4. Evidence cf a similar nature comes from Omaha, 
where Sullenger reports in some detail for each of thirty-two’ sections of 


the city. He remarks concerning one of the sections: 


‘It is characterized by single family dw ellings “little ‘personal and social dis- 
organization, a fairly high rate of home ownership, middle-class economic status, 
stable family life, and about the average ratio of children-to adults. With few 
exceptions, the rate of mental disorders is low. 


-5 See Faris and Dunham, op. cit., pp. 1 fÈ., for an | excellent summary. 


6 “Divorce in a City of 100,000 Population” (Doctor’s dissertation, University of _ 
Chicago, 1939); and Delt inquency in Peoria, published by the County Court and Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute as report on Project 80076, Works Progress Administration. 
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For still another section of Omaha the same writer reports: 


This section is characterized by racial mixture. The economic status is much 
lower than the average and personal disorganization is much higher. There 
seemes to be a slightly smaller proportion of children compared to adults than 
is found in most sections. This district has a markedly higher rate of mental 
disorders. It is a zone of transition.? 


TABLE 3 


FACTORS POSITIVELY CORRELATED WITH MENTAL DISORDERS AND 
THE DEGREE OF CORRELATION (PEORIA) 


Factors Correlation Factors Correlation 
Coefficient Coefficient 
Adult CHIMGii6 5445 eae elk 81 Buildings needing major re- 
Juvenile delinquency. ....... 74 All Scat A E EEES SE $ 
SUICIACS AEE E EEEE 65 Vacant dwelling units....... 77 
Divar E sc bee saad eats 64 Proportion of rental units.... 67 
Unemployment............. $79 Houses unfit for use........ 62 
ROUGl Ges vaexet ore er reno ede s 76: Residential mobility. ....... 64 
Indigent families............ at Proportion of male population .63 
Rent delinquencies ......... -39 
TABLE 4 


FACTORS NEGATIVELY CORRELATED WITH MENTAL DISORDERS 
AND THE DEGREE OF CORRELATION (PEORIA) 


Fact Correlation Factors Correlation 

Di Coefficient ý Coefficient 
Average rent paid........... — 45 Church membership........ — 55 
Value of property........... = 435 Dwellings in good condition..| —.62 
Annual Income............. — .49 Home ownership........... — .69 


In summary it may be said that a constellation of factors is associated 
with insanity, and another constellation of factors fails to associate with 
the mental disorders. From the evidence thus found in the study of these 
five cities it would appear that there are “Insanity areas” comparable to 
the delinquency areas of Chicago which Shaw discovered more than a 
decade ago.’ 

TYPES OF PSYCHOSIS 

When cases of mental disorders are divided into the different types of 
psychoses represented, it is more difficult to substantiate the findings of 
Faris and Dunham. This fact, however, is probably due to inadequate 

7 Unpublished report. l 

è Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, r929). 
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data and the generally smaller size of the communities studied rather than 
a disproof of the results of Faris and Dunham. It may also be due to the 
fact that ir: these various cities there are deviations i in diagnosis of the . 
types of mental abnormalities. l ' i 

In Chicago-it was found that the distribution of cases of iopen 
“follows the same general pattern as the rates for the general insanity 
series. The high rates are in or near the center of the city and the low rates 
consistently occur at the city’s periphery.” ’ | 

On the. other hand, “the distribution of the manic-depressive cases 
shows no marked: concentration of high rates at the center of the city.” 
Again, it was found that alcoholic psychoses and psychoses due to drug 
addiction show a marked concentration; “the bulk of the cases are, in fact, 
concentrated more heavily at the center of the city than in the schizo-. 
phrenic series.” ™ Also in the case of general paralysis, “the concentration 
of cases in this series. is very similar to the various types ‘of schizophrenia 
and is quite marked with the bulk of the cases falling in the high-rate com- 
munities near the center of the city.’* In the'case of old age psychoses, 
Faris and Dunham found that “the extent of concentration is not as 
marked as the concentration found in the general paralysis and the alco- 
holic psychosis series.” : 

The studies in the other cities verify with minor variations the concen- 
tration of schizophrenic cases. In St. Louis Dee concludes that 


a comparison can be made between the schizophrenic pattern and the typical 
ecological-pzttern for the city. Immediately it is noticeable that there is some 
concentration of high: ratés in the center'of the city and along the westward 
salient typical of the ecological pattern. However, a closer scrutiny will bring 
out many exceptions to the concentration. It is these numerous exceptions that 
force the conclusion that the schizophrenia series fit the general ecological pat- 
tern only moderately well and that these results can ny be considered con- 
clusive.!4 


[i 


Moreover, Dee finds some verification of the Faris and Dunham observa- 
tions that there is a tendency for schizophrenia to be disproportionately 
frequent among the white people living i in districts predominantly Negro 
in population." 

In the Milwaukee study Miss Reuss reports that the high schizophrenic 


9 Faris and Dunham, op. cit., p: 40. x2 bid., p. 132. 

10 Thid., p. 66. a - l 13 bid., p. 138. 

1 Thid., p. 70o. a : ` 14 Dee, op.cit., P. 44. 
ts Faris and i Dunham, ob. cit., pp. 82 ff. . | 
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rates are concentrated in the central part of the city but tend to be ex- 
tended farther into the outlying areas than are the total insanity rates. 

In Omaha, Sullenger found that in those areas in which the total insani- 
ty rates are low there are also generally low schizophrenic rates. Man- 
heim’s maps of Kansas City show the same general tendency of schizo- 
phrenic cases to concentrate where total insanity rates concentrate, though 
there are variations. | l 

In Peoria the coefficient of correlation between total insanity cases and 
schizophrenia is low, only +.29, +.13. These figures, however, should not 
be taken as evidence that there is not the same tendency for schizophrenia 
to concentrate, since there were only 193 cases available for study. 

_ The findings of Faris and Dunham that there is a greater scatter 
through the entire community of manic-depressive cases than of other 
types of psychoses is verified in each of the cities studied. Dee reports 
that “absolutely no correlation exists” between schizophrenia and manic- 
depressive psychosis. In the Kansas City study Manheim seems to find 
more of a tendency toward concentration than is true of the other com- 
munities. He reports that 
manic depressives show a great scatter than the schizophrenic group and paresis, 
though with some exceptions, the highest rates occur near the center of the city 
in the low-rent areas and in the mobile districts. The lodging-house and hotel 
areas contribute less to the relative incidence of the manic depressive psychosis 
than to the schizophrenic group.?? 


Sullenger finds a high rate of manic-depressive psychoses in some districts 
where other types of insanity are low. In Peoria there were only eighty- 
eight cases of manic-depressive psychoses to be studied, but a plotting of 
these cases on the map shows a tendency toward even distribution 
throughout the entire community. Milwaukee has a more random pattern 
of manic-depressive psychosis than of schizophrenia, but there is also con- 
centration in the downtown and river-valley sections. 

Only. in St. Louis are data available for checking the conclusions of 
Faris and Dunham concerning the distribution of senile psychoses. Dee’s 
summary of his findings is as follows: 

Although a slight concentration of high-rate tracts is found along the down- 
town river front the lack of concentraticn elsewhere keeps this distribution 
from making anything more than an extremely poor fit in the ecological pat- 
tern. The distribution really presents a random pattern since the high rates as 
well as the low rates are scattered widely throughout the city. This is in direct 
contrast to the pattern obtained in Chicago.** 


6 Dee, op. cit., p. 52. 17 Unpublished report. 18 Dee, op. cil, p- 70» ` 
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The Chicago findings for paresis are verified to a certain extent. What - 
little information the reports contain, while not ‘conclusive, tend to bear 
out the general conclusion reached by Dee in his St. Louis study: 


The spatial distribution of the paresis rates shows a closer approach to the 
general ecological pattern of St. Louis than the two preceding disorders (senile 
dementia and manic depressive), though not as good a fit as schizophrenia. .... 
The concentration of high rates in the center of the city is pretty heavy, but 
there are several scattering high items which destroy the perfection of the 
picture. .... Because of these limitations the pattern makes only a partial 
fit to the typical ecological distribution. .... The Chicago study demonstrated 
that a better fit existed. 


In summary, the studies in five Cities tend to verify the findings of Faris 
and Dunham, more completely for total rates than for rates by specific . 
psychoses. Exceptions are to be found in some of the details—for exam- 
ple, a greater degree of concentration of schizophrenia in certain areas of 
Chicago than is to be found in St. Louis, Omaha, or Peoria. There is 


virtual agreement in all of the cities as to concentration of total insanity 


cases. Even here, however, variations found in the rates in the various 
cities may give rise to further questions and need for further study. Why 
these differences between communities should exist remains an unan- 
swered question. 

These studies offer no help in securing answers to certain other gues 
tions raised by the Chicago study. The data of Faris and Dunham were 


sufficient to make comparisons for some of the subtypes of psychosis. 


They find that the catatonic type of schizophrenia differs from the other 
types in distribution. None of the other cities has sufficient data to deter- 
mine whether or not this finding is true in general. j 

One of the important questions raised by Faris and Dunham is the 
hypothesis that isolation may be a determining factor in some types of 
mental disorder. Again, the studies in the various cities: present no sup- 
porting data of significance, unless it is the positive correlation between 
mental .disorder and residential mobility found in the communities where 
definite calculations have been made. It seems probable that this ques- 
tion may be the chief guidepost for the sociologist i in his further studies of 
mental disorder.”° 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


19 [bid., pp. 80-83. 


20 See Queen’s statement on this point, ‘The Ecological Study of Mental Disorders, = 
American Sociological Review, V, No. 2 (1940), 200. 


URBANIZATION AND FERTILITY* œ. 
| A. J. JAFFE 


ABSTRACT 


_, Urban-rural differential fertility was studied in a number of non-European coun- 
tries as of the present time and in a number cf European nations and in the United 
States during the early nineteenth century. With but one exception the rural fertility 
rate was observed to be substantially higher than the urban rate. 


It is a well-established fact that in our modern European culture fer- 
tility rates are generally higher in rural areas than in cities. This has been 
demonstrated by a number of investigators who used a large variety of 
analytical techniques* and several different measures of fertility. Certain ~ 
phases of this problem of differential fertility remain to be investigated, 
however, and it is to these that this paper is addressed. 

The first question which may be asked is: To what extent does this dif- 
ferential exist in geographical and cultural areas other than our own? In 
particular we are interested in discovering whether this differential is 
found among nonwhite groups living on the margins of our present cul- 
tural area. The second question refers to the age and time of origin of 
urban-rural differential fertility. Previous studies have shown that it has 
existed in certain areas of Europe for more than half a century, but no 
investigation has attempted to determine the earliest period for which 
such a differential can be positively established. Finally, it may be asked: © 
What is the trend in this differential? Is it decreasing or increasing in 
magnitude? This analysis is directed toward the solution of these three 
questions. | 


` 


METHOD AND DATA 


In many respects the ideal measure of fertility is the gross reproduction 
rate. This measure, by giving equal weigàt to the specific fertility rates 
for each age group, eliminates the influence of the age and sex composition 

* The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. W. F. Ogburn and Dr. S. A. 


Stouffer for their valuable criticisms and suggestions, and to Mr. G. R. Shipman for his 
assistance in the preparation of this manuscript. 
* Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 5 
t93 SA p. I 53; see also Roderich von Ungern-Sternberg, The Causes of the Decline in 
‘Birik-Rate within the European Sphere of Civilization (“Eugenics Research Association 
Monograph,” No. IV [Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N.Y., 1931]), p. 71. 
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of the population being studied and measures fertility per se.* In order to 
compute this rate, the number of females by age and the number of births 
by age of mother are required. For our analysis it was possible (with but 
three exceptions) to obtain only the age composition of the populations 
being studied; hence the gross reproduction rate could not be computed. 
It was therefore necessary to devise a new measure which would take full 
advantage oi the available census data on age composition and at the 
same time would be so closely related to the gross reproduction rate as to 
nue a reliable index of it. This new measure, which we may term the 

“census reproductivity coefficient,” is derived in the following manner. 
Given the number of women in each five-year age group and the number 
of female children under five years of age classified according to age of 
mother, it.is possible to compute the average number of female children 
under five years of age per woman in any given age group. The census 
reproductivity coefficient is the sum of these age-specific rates. As we just 
noted, however, the number of children classified by age of mother was 
not available for most of the populations analyzed. It was therefore nec- 
essary to compute this coefficient by an indirect method, this method 
being exactly the same as that described by Karpinos and by Glass. As 
both have shown, with reference to the gross reproduction rate this in- 
direct method affords highly-reliable results.3 It is thus-evident that the 
census reproductivity coefficient, as computed for the purposes of this 
study, is similar to the gross reproduction rate computed by the indirect 
method, with the exception that the number of children under five years 
of age is substituted for the number of births. 

At this point let us examine more closely the relationship of the census 
reproductivity coefficient to the gross reproduction rate and determine the 
- extent to which the former is a measure or an index.of the latter. 

In this study we are interested in investigating the urban-rural dif- 
ferential in fertility. If there were no differences between urban and rural 
‘child mortality rates, the census reproductivity coefficient would exactly 
measure the gross reproduction rate (except for the constant difference 
. between the coefficient and the rate which is introduced by the constant 

2 It shouldbe noted that the gross reproduction rate is standardized on a rectangular 
population. The net reproduction rate also can be considered as a standardized fertility 
rate; however, varying weights are‘applied to the age-specific fertility rates, in contrast 
to the uniform weights applied when computing the gross repreduction rate. 
`- 3B. D. Karpinos, “The Differential True Rates of Growth of the White Population. 
in the United States,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1938), 270-71, and D. V. 
Glass, Population Policies and Movements in Europe (London: Oxford University Press, 
1940), pp. 387-505. | 
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death rates). The available evidence, however, leads us to believe that 
child mortality rates are higher in urban than in rural areas.4 The effects 
of such differential mortality can be evaluated by data for Sweden. For 
this country we can express the census reproductivity coefficient and the 
gross reproduction rates for Stockholm as percentages of those for the 
remainder of the country for the periods from 1760 to date. 

In 1760 the coefficient for Stockholm was only 47 per cent of that for 
the remainder of Sweden, whereas the gross reproduction rate was or per 
cent of that for the rural areas. By 1860 the coefficient for Stockholm was 
© 51 per cent of that for rural Sweden and the gross reproduction rate was 
73 per-cent. These percentages were, respectively, 52 and 65 in 1900 and 
' 46 and 5o in 1930. In eighteenth-century Sweden the differential in child 
mortality between Stockholm and the remainder of the country was very 
' great, the Stockholm rate being almost twice as large as the rural rate. By. 
1930 the urban-rural diferential had cecreased so much that the census 
reproductivity coefficient was very nearly the same as the gross reproduc- 
tion rate. . l 

Still another test for the relationship of the coefficient to the gross 
reproduction rate is afforded by data for the United States (1930). The 
net reproduction rate, gross reproduction rate, and census reproductivity 
coefficient could be computed for the white population of each state. Cor- 
relating each of these with one another reveals that the net reproduction 
rate and the census reproductivity coefficient had a correlation of .og5, the 
gross reproduction rate and the coefficient had a correlation of .986, and 
the net and gross reproduction rates had a correlation of .977. 

We may summarize these two tests as follows. Where child mortality 
(during the first two and one-half years of life) is low and the urban-rural 
differential is not great, as in the United States today, for example, the 
coefficient closely parallels and almost equals the gross reproduction rate. 
As the level of child mortality and the urban-rural differential in this mor- 
tality increase, however, the coefficient increasingly diverges from the 
gross reproduction rate, as was observed in Sweden in 1760. Since child 
mortality of this magnitude’ is generally not encountered, however, we 
may accept the census reproductivity coefficient as a fairly adequate index 
of the gross reproduction rate. 

4 In countries where modern sanitation and public health measures have been intro- 
duced such differentials are now very small (see Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, 
Length of Life [New York: Ronald Press Co., 1936], pp. 90-93). 

s In rural Sweden-about 30 per cent of all female infants born alive had died by age 


three, whereas in Stockholm about 57 per cent had died by this age (data from Richard 
Price, Observations on Reversitonary Payments (London, 1812], IL, 404 ff.). 
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As we have already remarked, the census reproductivity coefficient was 
calculated by an indirect method. We know also that the enumeration of 
children under five years of age is generally not complete. Accordingly, it 
was thought advisable to present all the coefficients as indices. For each 
population analyzed the rural coefficient is set equal to 100, and the urban 
coefficient is converted into an index by expressing it as a percentage of the 
rural coefficient. We are thus able to analyze the differences between ur- 
ban and rural areas within any given nation at any.given moment of time, 
although we may not be able to analyze the actual level of fertility. 

The data utilized in this study were obtained from censuses taken in 
the various countries. All available census enumerations which presented 
the population cross-classified by age, sex, and urban-rural residence were 
analyzed. As is known, the definitions of urban and rural areas. are not 
constant from one country to the other. In some countries, as the United 
States, all incorporated places above a certain size are considered as urban, 
the rest of the country being classified as rural. In other countries—Mexi- 
co, for example—the necessary data were available only for the chief city 
or cities and for the entire country. In such instances urban and rural 
areas were defined as follows: the urban areas are those cities for which 
separate age data were obtainable, and the remainder of the country was 
considered as rural. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND CULTURAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE URBAN-RURAL 
DIFFERENTIAL DURING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Latin America.—F or the Virgin Islands 1930 data for the Negroes were 
found. The index for urban areas was 85 as compared with roo for rural 
areas.° | | 

In Puerto Rico data are available for both whites and Negroes in 1920 
and 1930. At the earlier period the urban index was 53 for the whites and 
48 for the Negroes, and, in 1930, 56 and 59, respectively. E 

In Cuba the urban indices in 1919, for both whites and Negroes, were 
about half as large as the rural, being 50 and 57, respectively.? 

In Mexico the urban indices in 1895, 1921, and 1930, were, respectively, 
71, 57, and 64.° 

For Chile data were procured for 1920 and 1930. At the latter date the 

6 Urban areas comprise all cities and towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more, the remain- 
der of the island being considered rural. 

7 Urban areas comprise cities of 25,000 inhabitants or more. 


? The urban area is Mexico City (Federal District), the remainder of the country 
being considered rural. 
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urban? index was 63. From the earlier census, data were available only 
for the cities of Valparaiso and Santiago; the census reproductivity indices 
in these two cities were, respectively, 70 and 67. 

Asia.—Limited data from a population sample in China in 193 2 were 
utilized. In the market-town population the index was 92 as compared 
with roo in the farm-village populaticn.”° ` 

Table x shows the census reproductivity indices for various city-size 
_ groups in Japan in 1913." 

From the Philippine Islands in 1993 we have data for four selected 
populations—Ilocano, Pampangan, Tagalog, and mixed. For these 
groups the urban” indices were, respectively, 33, 30, 66, and 35. 


TABLE 1 
Population Index 

20,000-95 000.65 Jd oes EE EE E EE 75 
25,000 780 000 O E E E E ET 83 
§0,000—100,000...........-. Se eee ee 83 
100,000 ONG OVOP irra ian ear dies Soph cased 72 
Tokyo (population 1,650,000)........... desa 92 
Osaka (population 1,055,000):.............. 70 

TABLE 2 


Population Group 


Malaysians.............. 
Eurasians.... nsaan 





From British Malaya there are data for r931 on the Malaysians, 
Eurasians, Chinese, and Indians. They were placed in two groups: (1) 
those living in the two urbanized states of Singapore and Penang" and (2) 
those in the remainder of the country, which is considered rural. The 
indices for these four population groups in the two urbanized states are as 
‘given in Table 2. . 


9 Urban areas in 1930 were cities of 10,000 or more. l 

© The labor force in the farm villages consists mainly of agricultural workers, where- 
as in the market towns it consists of nonagricultural workers. 

1: Urban areas consist of cities having 20,000 inhabitants or more. 

12 The only urban area is the city of Manila, the remainder of the country being con- 
sidered rural. 

13 Singapore state contains the city of Singapore (population 446,000) and Pone 
state, the city of Penang (population 149,000}. 


d 
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In Ceylon the indices for five ethnic groups in urban™ areas in 1921 
were lower than the rural index. These groups were the Low Country 
Sinhalese, Kandyan Sinhalese, Ceylon Tamils, Indian Tamils, and Ceylon 
Moors, with indices of 82, 77, 81, 88, and g5, respectively. 

Other populations—In Palestine the urban index for the Christian 
population in 1931 was 71, for ‘the Jewish population 94, and for the 
Moslem population go. | 

In the United States in 1930 the urban” index for the Mexicans was 82, 
for the Indians 61, for the Chinese 88, and for the Japanese 68. 

Among the Negroes in South Africa the census reproductivity indices 
for urban areas‘? in 1921 and 1936 were, respectively, 61 and 67. Among 
the Asiatics the index was go for both years. 

We have here examined the data for thirteen countries, including 
thirty-one separate population groups. With but one exception, that of 
the Indians in British Malaya, the census reproductivity index was lower 
in urban areas than in rural. It would thus appear that, as of recent 
years, urban-rural differential fertility is found among numerous popula- 
tion groups outside of Europe or of lands settled by Europeans. 


THE URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENTIAL PRIOR TO THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Since census enumerations and the compiling of population data were 
largely confined to the United States and the European nations during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, practically all our data for this 
period pertain to these two areas. The only non-European country for 
which the requisite census data were obtainable was Bengal, for which 
data were available for 1881. 

From extant data it was possible to compute gross reproduction rates 
‘for Stockholm.and the remainder of Sweden (the latter being considered 


14 Urban areas comprise cities having 2,500 inhabitants or,more. 

15 The urban areas consist of Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Haifa, and Jaffa, the only towns 
which “have any likeness to urban centers as these are understood in Europe” (E. Mills, 
Census of Palestine, 1931 (Alexandria, 1933], I, 25). The remainder of the country is 
considered rural. ' 

16 Urban areas are incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more. 

17 “An urban area is deemed to be the area included within any city, borough, munici- 
pality, village management board, health committee, township or other local board, 
constituted under any law and possessing some form of urban local authority. The other 
areas which are considered to be rural, include farming areas, native reserves, tribally 
owned farms, unalienated crown lands, and the residential areas adjoining the bounda- 
ries of large cities” (Sixth Census of the Population of the Union of South Africa, Vol. I: 
Population [Pretoria, 1938], p. xiii). l 
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rural) from 1760 to date. In 1760 (average for the period 1757-63) the 
rate for Stockholm was or per cent of that for the remainder of Sweden; in . 
1820 it was 76 per cent and in 1840 it was 70 per cent of the rural rate. 
Throughout the remainder of the nineteenth century the gross reproduc- 
tion rates in Stockholm were appreciably lower than those for the re- 
mainder of the country, 

For the white population in the United States in 1800 we find the 
census reproductivity indices for the various city-size groups"! as shown in 
Table 3. Similar urban-rural differentials were observed at that period 
within each state. During the remainder of the nineteenth century the 
urban areas consistently showed lower indices. 


TABLE 3 
Population l , Index 
2 SOOO D auon a coe aE Y 70 
I0,000~25,000......... PE ENE oan 57 - 
25 ,Q00--50,000........... ee eee 62 
ROCCO and OVET., ounan runna. 64 
TABLE 4 
Population Index 
20,0002 5,000... .. thd Git ARERR EGEE 74. 
Be OORO OOO vi} au hull ia aed wees 77 
50,000-100,000......... een Sa ones 78 
100,000 and over............ sce ieee 67 
Berlin (population 633,009)........... 68 


The state of Utah in 1860 presents a special case from the point of view 
of fertility analysis, since the Church of the Latter Day Saints, to which 
practically the entire population belonged, placed great emphasis on high 
fertility. Under such special conditions it might be imagined that the 
urban-rural differential would not occur. Nevertheless, the census repro- 
ductivity index for native whites in Salt Lake City was only 84, as com- 
pared with roo for the remainder of the state. 

The départements of France in 1861, when classified into three groups— 
those containing large cities, those containing small ones, and those pre- 
dominantly rural—were found to have indices of 61, 92, and 100, re- 
spectively. 

In Prussia we find census reproductivity indices for the various city- 
size groups”? in 1864 as given in Table 4. 


38 See daoni in n. I4. 
- 19 Urban areas comprise cities having 20,000 inhabitants or more. 
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In Rumania the indices for the various city-size groups?’ in 1899 were 
as shown in Table 5. | 

Finally, we have data for the Mohammedan and Hindu populations 
of Bengal in 1881, distributed by residence in Calcutta proper, in the 


TABLE 5 
Population ` Index 
2 OOOTIO 000 MEROPE PREE EE E TE 80 
40000-25000 sc vind eae tatu eea 72 
25,000~50,000. 6. eee eee ee C < Or 
OKu e sugata aK a'o a PAREO Ge a E E 63 
Bucharest (population 276,000)....... 52 


suburbs of Calcutta, and in the remainder of the country. The indices 
in these three areas were, respectively, 42, 49, and too for the Mohamme- 
dans and 57, 60, and too for the Hindus. 

By reviewing data for the United States, four European nations, and 
Bengal in various periods of the nineteenth century and for Sweden in the 
eighteenth, we have found that the census reproductivity index for urban 
areas was significantly lower than that for rural areas. It would appear, 
then, that the urban-rural differential existed for at least one hundred 
. years prior to the twentieth century; it is definitely not a new phenome- 
non. 

TRENDS IN URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY 


The data necessary for an adequate analysis of trends in urban-rural 
differential fertility are exceedingly limited, since few nations have regu- 


TABLE 6 
Year Index Year Index 
T7005 E EE wan OL TOGO yc civ eae ee 72 
MO COs ate veka 76 TOOGA wra A Fass 73 
TAO EE a 70 TOOO paid wi etched 65 
TORO s iese adaa 74. TOO ceri EE EEE 67 
ss ole E 0G 00s 73 1020 EEE EEE 55 


larly enumerated their populations and published the requisite data in 
comparable form over a period of several decades. For these reasons this 
analysis could be made only for Sweden, 1760-1930; the United States, 
1800-1940; England ahd Wales, 1850-52 to 1930; and Mexico, 1895—1930. 

The gross reproduction rate for Stockholm, expressed as a percentage 
of that for the remainder of Sweden, is as shown in Table 6. 


20 Urban areas comprise cities having 2,000 inhabitants or more. 


\ 
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Inspection of the data in this table suggests that the differential be- 
tween urban and rural fertility has been increasing since 1870 at least. 

Net reproduction rates by urban and rural residence for the United . 
' States and individual states are available from a special study made by ` 
the United States Bureau of the Census for the census years 1800-1840 
and 1920-40. The net reproduction rates for the white population in 
urban” areas of the United States and the states of Virginia and South 
Carolina (two states in which the white population has rémained of rela- 
tively pure Colonial stock) expressed as percentages of the rural rates, are 
as shown in Table 7. Inspection of these data suggests that the urban- 


TABLE 7 
United South sog 

wear States Carolina Virginia 
se o E E EE 59 58 66 
ashe 202 Vie ee edgte 61 t 976 59 
132003 4.c oye Sate hes 59 > 63 64 
19305658 ve oars 52 46 58 
aao EE EE T 55 53 66 
1020. cot eee eed 65 6r 58 
ra ES ET EEEE 6x 63 56 
TOA cael ae Be mak 59 59 55 


rural fertility differential has not decreased since 1800.” Since the net re- 
production rates in urban areas have shown no tendency to approach 
those in rural areas, and since we know that mortality rates have de- 
creased more in urban areas than in rural,” we can only infer that the 
gross reproduction rate since 1800 has. decreased in the urban areas in 
comparison with the rural areas. 

The gross reproduction rate for ES may be expressed as a per- ` 
centage of that for all England,” with the results as given in Table 8. 
No definite trend can be observed to suggest that this differential has sub- 
stantially changed since 1850-52. 

In Mexico census reproductivity indices could be computed for the. 


a4 See n. 14. ; 
22 In some of the northern states like Massachusetts and New York, where the for- 
_eign-born have settled in the large urban centers, the urban-rural differential has de- 
creased, owing to the influence of these population groups. > 

23 A, J. Jaffe and W. I. Lourie, Jr., “An Abridged Life Table for the White Popula- 
tion in the United States in 1830” (unpublished). 

24 Data from Glass, op. cit., pp. 13 and 63. 
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years 1895, 1921, and 1930. For Mexico City the index was, respectively, 
71, 57, and 64 at each of these census years. This irregularity is such as 
to suggest that there is no definite trend toward an increasing or de- 
créasing urban-rural differential, | 











TABLE 8 
Biennium Index Biennium Index 
TS5O—S2. 0 veces 80 T8QO~02. anres 87 
1860-62......... 85 I| IQIOMI2. ees ces go 
1870-72......... 86 1930-32..,...... 84 
1880-82. ........ 89 


On the basis of the meager data available for studying trends in urban- 
rural differential fertility, we cani only conclude that there is no evidence 
to prove that this differéntial is decreasing. Our analysis suggests that 
this differential was just as great prior to 1850 as it is today. 


SUMMARY 


Despite the inadequacies of the census data utilized in this study, the 
results form such a consistent pattern as to make us feel, confident that 
the following points have been established. ) 

x. Urban-rural differential fertility is far. more widespread: than was 
originally thought. Not only does it exist today in the European nations 
and in those lands whose population is predominantly of European 
descent, but it is also found among the populations of Latin-American 
countries where there is a large admixture of native blood, among at least 
some of the native Asiatic populations, among the Moslems in Palestine, 
among the native Negroes and the Asiatics in South Africa, and. among 
the nonwhite groups (other than Negro) in the United States. 

2. This urban-rural differential:apparently existed throughout much 
of.Europe during the entire nineteenth century and possibly even during 
the eighteenth century, having been observed in Sweden as early as 1760. 
- Just when this differential first appeared it cannot be said, but we may 
infer that it probably arose at least’three or four generations prior to the 
first date for which it can be definitely established. This must be the case, 
since differentials of the magnitude observed in Europe and. the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth uray could not have appeared 
suddenly. a 

3. The urban-rural differential i in fethes may have been about as 
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great in the first half of the nineteenth century as it is today. This sug- 
gests that the differential is neither i increasing nor decreasing with the pas- 
sage of time. i 


FACTORS ACCOUNTING FOR URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY 


Here we can but review the data and theories set forth by some 
writers on this subject to account for differential fertility; we have no new 
data to bring to bear upon this problem. 

It is thought that one of the factors accounting for urban-rural differ- 
ential fertility today is the greater accessibility of modern contraceptive 
techniques in urban areas than in rural?’ regions. However, the avail- 
ability of these techniques cannot, in itself, account for this differential, 
since it has been observed in cultures and at periods in which modern 
means of contraception were unknown. Hence, it would appear that the 
mechanism whereby such differentials are produced, consists of a whole 
series of birth-prevention practices and not of only one technique or a 
group of similar techniques. 

Included among the various family baaton practices are abortion, 
sexual taboos, legal restrictions and postponement of marriage, and in- 
fanticide, as well as contraception proper.” That one or another of these 
methods has been known to and used by most peoples at one time or 
another is the opinion held by many students.?7 Himes especially has 
amassed great quantities of evidence to show that knowledge of family 
limitation practices has been possessed by practically all peoples at al- 
most all historical epochs. Such knowledge, it would appear, has not al- 
ways been used extensively or successfully. Nevertheless, the fact that it 
was in existence suggests that the basis for differential fertility was 
present and that only a “‘desire”’ for such a differential was needed to bring 
it about.?® 

As further evidence that family limitation practices other than our 
modern contraceptive techniques were often successfully employed, we 

35 P. K. Whelpton, “Causes of the Decline in Birth Rates,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, XII (1935), 246-47; von Ungern-Sternberg, of. cit., p. 58. 

26 Thompson, oP. cit., p. 6. 

27 See, e.g., ibid.; N. E. Himes, Medical History of Contraception (Baltimore: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., 1936), pp. 421~22; A. M. Carr-Saunders, Population (London: Uni- 
versity Press; Humphrey Milford, 1925), pp. 54—56; and Glass, of. cit., p. 280. 

78 We might note that the use of the drug ergot as an abortifacient may have been 


known to the ancient Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, and Hebrews, and possibly the 
Chinese and others (Herman Schelenz, Geschichte der Pharmazie [Berlin, 1904], pp. II, 


75, 281, 285). ' 
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may cite several instances in which populations without the benefit of 
such techniques have nevertheless not reproduced to the limit of physio- 
logical capacity. Among native women (married, widowed, and divorced) 
sixty-five years of age and over in the Philippine Islands (1939), the num- 
ber of children ever born (including stillbirths) averaged about six.?9 
Among a sample of native white and mixed white-Negro women (mar- 
ried) sixty-five years of age and over in rural Puerto Rico (rọro), the re- 
ported number of children ever born was about seven.3° Finally, in 
Reinhardtsgrimma, Germany, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the average number of children per marriage appears to have 
varied between three and four. Although the exact number of children 
which a woman is potentially able to bear is unknown, it is fairly certain 
that the number is well in excess of six or seven.3* Evidently, then, birth 
prevention of one form or another was practiced. 

Since it has been seen that knowledge of birth-prevention practices has 
been widely distributed—both spatially and temporally—we may well 
ask what social conditions would bring differential birth-prevention 
practices into play and so produce differential fertility. 

The answer which the majority of population students believe to be 
the most plausible lies in the field of standards of living. Although the 
various theories advanced have all differed somewhat from one another, 
they may be summarized as follows. Let us consider the “plane of living” 
of a population group as the sum total of all goods and services available 
to that particular group; let us consider the “standard of living” as that 
plane of living which the group desires for itself and believes it is in a posi- 
tion to attain. We then find that fertility decreases as the ratio of the 
standard of living to the plane of living increases. In other words, when 
people want “luxuries” or are “ambitious” or are seeking “social advance- ` 
ment,” they find it necessary to limit the number of their children.» 

29 Average for ten provinces, Philippine census, 1939. 

3° Unpublished sample tally of the 1910 census of Puerto Rico. 

3 Johannes Krausse, “Unterschiedliche Fortpflanzung im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert,” 
Archiv fiir Bevilkerungswissenschaft und Bevilkerungspolitik, K. (1940), 24-33. 

3? Raymond Pearl, “Biological Factors in Fertility,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CLXXX VIII (1936), 23, 24; R. K. Stix and F. W. Note- 
stein, Controlled Fertility (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1940), p. 32.. 

33 Students holding to this general theory include: Frank Lorimer, Ellen Winston, 
and Louise K. Kiser, Foundations of American Population Policy (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1940); James A. Field, Essays on Population (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932), chap. xii: “Reflections on the Case for Birth-Control;” Glass, op. cit., 
p. 372; von Ungern-Sternberg, of. cit., p. 201; Thompson, op. cit., pp. 165~66; F. Lori- 
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Through a given-period of time, if the people of a nation become more 
“ambitious,” we find their fertility ‘rate falling. If at a given moment we 
find different segments of a population having varying amounts of 
“ambition,” then we find group differentials in fertility. Urban areas, 
either because they attract more “ambitious” persons or. because the 
urban environment is such as to foster the urge for ‘‘social advancement,” 
have lower fertility rates than the rural areas, where the factor of “ambi- 
- tion’ is of less significance. 

Related to this factor of the desire to advance the plane of living are, 
of course, other factors, the most important of which, apparently, is the 
development of the feeling of individual liberty. Children, besides being 
economic liabilities, restrict the individual liberties of their parents. . 

In any event, the rise of differentials in fertility and changes in fertility 
through time have been facilitated in recent years by the introduction of 
modern contraceptive techniques. Such techniques have made it easier 
for a group which desires to limit its fertility to do so. It would not ap- 
pear imperative, however, that such modern techniques at be hand; 
human beings generally find methods for limiting their reproductive 
capacity as they desire. 


U.S. BuREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


mer and F. Osborn, Dynamics of Population (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), pp. 
325—26; and Clement Serpeille de Gobineau, ‘De certains facteurs qui déterminent les 
mouvements des naissances,” Bevolkerungsfragen, ed. Hans Harmsen and Franz Lohse 
(Munich: J. F. Lehmenns Verlag, 1936), p. 287. 


“THE PREDICTION OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT” 
.A SYMPOSIUM 


The four papers that follow are devoted to a critical analysis of 
the volume, The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, by Paul Horst, 
Paul Wallin, Louis Guttman, et al. This study was instituted by the 
Social Science Research Council to deal with the important: prob- 
lems of predicting human behavior. Since this problem is one of 
major interest, the editors have deemed it advisable to invite a num- 
ber of scholars to analyze this volume. 


PROBLEMS OF PREDICTION 
/ f HAROLD HOTELLING 


The problems of prediction of personal adjustment are of two main 
categories. Some are peculiar to this and a very few closely related fields 
alone, embracing the objectives and the general nature of the observa- 
tions to be made. The second category is of problems common to many 
fields. These are problems of mathematical statistics. Questions of both 
kinds are dealt with in a recent publication of the Social Science Research 
Council.t The present article consists chiefly of comments on some of the 
fundamental general problems of prediction (i.e., of mathematical statis- 
tics) discussed in the book. It will be seen that these matters have im- 
portant implications for future research enterprises, in this field and in 
others. 

The main theme of the book concerns the steps to be taken in; order 
to devise suitable techniques for forecasting school and vocational suc- 
cess, marital happiness, and criminal recidivism. There is-also an impor- 
tant chapter on prediction and national defense, emphasizing the need of 
employing proper psychological and statistical methods in personnel 
placement in the armed services and discussing the German military utili- 
zation of psychologists, which is intensive and on a large scale, involving 
among other things the selection of men with Ph.D. degrees who subse- 
quently receive a three-year advanced training in military psychology. 
These psychologists, though not primarily military men, seem to have 

* Paul Horst, Paul Wallin, Louis Guttman, et al., The Prediction of Personal Adjust- 
ment (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1941). 
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the chief voice in the selection of candidates for commissions, as well as 
in other important matters, according to a report quoted from H. L. 
Ansbacher. Germany is a weak country in mathematical statistics, and 
little has been done there with modern methods of test analysis by statis- 
tical reasoning, but the large number and the ability in other ways of the 
German psychologists who are working intensively on war problems are 
thought to have made up for this deficiency. The pseudo-science put forth 
by the Nazis for political purposes is said to be quietly ignored by the 
psychologists. 

Prediction requires use of a formula for estimating the quantity to be 
predicted (the “‘predictand,” in my language), on the basis of observa-. 
tions available at a sufficiently early time on one.or more other variables, 
which we may call “predictors.” The predictors may, for example, be the 
scores assigned to questionnaires or test items. The selection of predic- 
tors is partly a matter of designinz experiments, partly a matter of looking 
about to see what is available, and partly a matter of applying mathe- 
matical criteria. A complete theory of the mathematical criteria appropri- 
ate for the selection of predictors has yet to be developed, though there is 
some literature on the subject, and further research has for some time 
been under way at Columbia University on this question.? It is desirable 
that the selection of the function of the predictors to be used should uti- 
lize any available information regarding the nature of the phenomena 
under investigation and the causal connections of the variates. This is 
commonly impossible, however, and a formula is chosen with a view to 
having something as simple and convenient as possible without its con- 
flicting with the known facts, which include the deviations of actual ob- 
servations from the corresponding estimates obtained from the formula. 
This usually means adopting a linear function of the predictors, with con- 
stant coefficients to be determined from a body of observations brought 
together for the purpose. Non-linear functious of the predictors may and, 
as the authors point out, ought often to be used. But in practically every 
case a formula is used that is linear in the constant coefficients, and this 
leads to a situation which is mathematically much like the strictly linear 

2 Mr. Ralph J. Brookner has attained results bearing on certain phases of this ques- 
tion, but they have not yet been published. A relevant contribution of mine, missed by 
the authors in their discussion, was “The Selection of Variates for Use in Prediction, 
with Some Comments on the General Problem of Nuisance Parameters,” Annals of 
Mathematical Statistics, XI (1940), 271-83. The criterion worked out in this paper has 
been applied by Dr. W. D. Baten to agricultural problems in “How To Determine 


Which of Two Variables Is Better for Predicting a Third Variable,” Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy, XXXIII (1941), 695-99. 
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case, even though squares, products, and other functions of the predictors 
are multiplied by these constants. The problem then is to determine, 


with the help of N observations on each of the variables x,,....,#,pand 
y, the most suitable coefficients 6,,...., òp in such a prediction for- 
mula as 


Y = bizit batr t... . + bpt , 


which is to be used with future values of x:, . . . . , Xp to obtain estimates 
Y of the values of y to be associated with these future «’s,. For example, 
y may be an index of success in marriage-while the x’s are features of an 
individual or couple contemplating marriage which, it is hoped, may be 
inserted into the formula with the result that the couple will go blissfully 
ahead if Y is a large number but will separate and seek other partners if 
Y is small. We may apportion the numbers 1, 2,...., N among the in- 
dividuals, or the engaged couples, on whom we have a complete set of ob- 
servations, and use these as tags to identify them in our mathematical 
manipulations. Let us denote by xi. the value of x; and by Ya the value 
of y, in the ath case. We shall let a and other Greek indices take values 
from 1 to W, while ¢ and other Latin indices take values from 1 to p— 
recalling that p is the number of coefficients to be determined while V 
is the number of cases that have been completely observed. We must 
have N > p, and a certain degree of what is known as linear independ- 
ence, but this latter item need not detain us here. 

The classical method of determining the coefficients b; is by the method 
of least squares, by which the sum of the squared deviations of the ob- 
served y’s from the corresponding values of Y computed by the prediction 
formula and the observed x’s is made a minimum. Let us use S to denote 
summation over the sample, i.e., with respect to Greek indices from 1 to 
N, and let us use Z to denote summation with respect to Latin indices 
from 1 to p. The criterion of least squares is that the b’s should be so 
chosen that 


S(ya— Va)? (1) 
should be as small as possible, where 
Vo = eo sta . i (2) 


This criterion leads to a solution by the simplest of calculus. If for brevity 
we define 

Gij=SXieX jn, and gi=SXiaya, ' (3) 
the equations for determining the coefficients b, known as the normal 
equations, may be written compactly 


Zayb gi, (ij=1,....,p). (4) 
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We may express the solution of these equations in terms of the elements 
ci; of the matrix inverse to that of the coefficients a;;. This means that 
ci; 18 the cofactor of a; in the determinant of the a,;’s, divided by this 
determinant. From certain of the most elementary theorems on determi- 


nants it then follows that 
Liz Cin = jk . (5) 


where the summation is with respect to the repeated index 7, and 6;, is 
the Kronecker delta, defined to be equal to unity if its two subscripts are 
equal, and otherwise to be zero. Multiplying the zth normal equation (4) 
by cix, summing with respect to 7, and using the last relation, leads to a 
solution in the form 

br =E Ciki (6) 


Here and hereafter it will be understood that the summation is with re- 
spect to the index that appears twice, in this case 7. 

In judging the accuracy of determination of the coefficients and the 
goodness of the prediction formula obtained, use is made of the minimum 
value obtained for the sum of squares of the deviations ya — Fa. This is 
done partly through the standard errors of the b’s and of the forecast Y 
itself and partly through the correlatior. coefficient R, known as the mul- 
tiple correlation, between the y’s and the Y’s for the observed sample. 
For the multiple correlation we have exact interpretations in terms of 
probability determined ingeniously from several different standpoints by 
R. A. Fisher, supplemented by extensions to other cases by S. S. Wilks 
and others. 

This exact theory seems, however, to be little known among psycholo- 
gists and sociologists; no reference to it appears in the volume at hand. 
Workers in these fields are accustomed to use instead the older inexact 
sampling theories and the loose logic associated with them. The sampling 
theory of the regression coefficients is easier and better known. That of 
the Y’s, the predictions themselves, is also easy but is not so well known. 
The essential question regarding them is the accuracy to be expected in 
applying the prediction formula obtained from one sample to a new sam- 
ple. The correlation of the y’s in a new sample with the corresponding 
Y’s calculated from the prediction formula based on the former sample 
will usually be less than R, to an extent indicated by the mathematical 
theory. The discovery that this is so has also been made without the help 
of the mathematical theory, simply by direct laborious calculation and 
trial. When thus empirically made, the discovery has come as something 
of a shock and has tended-to discredit statistical methods in the minds 
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of persons who supposed that mathematical theory proved what they 
find to be untrue. 

The observation that correlations of observed values with those cal- 
culated from:the formula are lower in new samples than in the sample 
from which the formula was determined leads the authors of The Predic- 
tion of Personal Adjustment to a search for statistical methods alternative 
to those in use: 


It has been observed, however, that in general, when the same prediction 
formula is epplied to new groups, prediction efficiency is materially reduced. 
The essential problem here is not how to determine weights on the basis of a 
given sample so as to obtain the highest prediction efficiency on that sample, 
but rather to obtain weights which yield the maximum prediction efficiency 
when applied to other samples. The assumption which has been implicit in 
most weighting methods in the past is that in order to get the maximum predic- 
tion efficiency on new samples the formula should be determined so as to give 
the maximum prediction efficiency on the experimental sample. Thus far the 
evidence for the validity of this assumption is almost nil. The problem, of 
course, is fundamental to all prediction problems, since it is only the prediction 
for new samples which is of practical interest or value. Certain theoretical 
aspects of this problem are discussed in Supplementary Studies B and D, 
Proposed methods for attacking the problem also are suggested in Supple- 
mentary Study E-4. However, a great deal more theoretical work needs to be 
done, after which experimental studies shouldbe conducted to verify the theo- 
retical formulations. Due to the basic importance of this problem for prediction, 
a number of well planned projects should be set up to investigate it [p. 140]. 


A fairly adequate solution of the problems thus raised will now be 
given, thus obviating the need of the suggested research projects. We 
shall prove that the formula giving the.maximum “predictive efficiency” 
for a new sample, when this is interpreted as minimum error variance, 
which is equivalent to maximum correlation, is that found by the method 
of least squares from the old sample. It is, of course, necessary that the 
coefficients in the formula be determined entirely in terms of the “old 
sample,” i.e., the observation available when they are computed. Among 
such formulas, the best will be seen to be that given by least squares. The 
assumptions that will be made do not limit the applicability of the re- 
sults in any serious way, since there are known methods of circumventing 
them in a variety of situations where alternative assumptions are more 
appropriate. 
`. .We assume that each ya is an unbiased estimate of a corresponding true 
value na which is a linear function of ara, Yea, . ++, Spo, thus: 


Wa = 2B Xia . (7) 
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The errors of observation A. = Ya — ha are supposed to be uncorrelated 
with each other and of uniform variance g°. Using E to stand for the 
mathematical expectation in the probability sense, or mean value in a 
“hypothetical infinite population,” of the variate following Æ, we thus 
have 


i Ey a= ha, 
whence 
: FA.=0. (8) 
The covariance of ya with yg is the same as that of A, with Ag, namely, 
oa yp = KAA = a7 bap . (9) 
What is wanted is a prediction formula 


having the following properties for every possible set of values which 
My, ....,)%, may take in a new sample: 


a) Y is a linear function of the observed values ya. 
-b) F is an unbiased estimate of the true value 7 = Bixi. 
c) The standard error of Y is as small as possible. 


From these requirements it follows that b; must be a linear function fo 
the ya and must be an unbiased estimate of 8;. Thus we may write 


bi = Skiaya, | (11) 
while for all possible sets of values of the 8’s the identity 
Eb: = 8B; 
must hold. Thus £; is identically equal to 
Eb; = Skiak ye = Sk iana = SR ieXB jX ja, 

by (rr) and (7). Hence the coefficient of 8; in the last expression must 
vanish if 7 Æ t but equal unity if 7 = 2, that is, 

SRiaX ja = Oj. (12) 
Under these #? restrictions we are to choose the Np coefficients kia in 
such a way that the variance of Y for any arbitrary set of values x; shall 


be a minimum, in accordance with requirement (c). 
The covariance of b; and b; is found from (11) and (g) to be 


obb; = SS R iak Oo VaVB = o* SSR iak jB 5p = oS hak in . 
The variance of the estimate (x10) is 
e Y2 = D0 b be xj = o EIS Riak jaXiX; . (13) 
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To minimize this subject to (12), we differentiate with respect to kia the 


expression 
TODS Rak jalit EZS VGzh ioX ja , 


where the M:s are Lagrange multipliers. This gives 
Xid R jaki = DAjjX ja . (14) 


Let us use the notations (3) above. Then upon multiplying (14) by Xma, 
summing with respect to a, using (12) in the left-hand member of the re- 
sulting equation, and (3) on the right, we obtain 


4 lm = Dyin » 


We may solve these equations for \,; by multiplying by chm, summing for 
m, and using (5) with changed indices. The solution is 


Nij = Ui Cin km» (15) 


If we multiply (14) by ya and in the left-hand member of the resulting 
equation substitute from (11) and then from (10), while in the right-hand 
member we use the notation g; from (3) and replace Ay by its value (1s), 


we have 
iY = LiDE Cim kim. 


Thus, in the required estimate F, the coefficient of xm is 
bn = LlCim £5 - 


This is exactly the result (6) obtained by the method of least squares. 
The proof just given is in fact only a modest extension and modernization 
of a derivation of the method by Laplace.3 

If we proceed as in ordinary least-square theory, we obtain from (3) 
and (g) the value o7a;; for the covariance of g; and g;, and from this and 
(6) deduce that 


ob,b; = 07 ¢;;. 
Applying this to (10), we find 
o Y? = PRE Cy 5H 5H; 
as the variance of a forecast resulting from inaccuracies in the determina- 
tion of the coefficients in the forecasting formula. The forecast also has 


an error, independent of this, resulting from the deviation of an individual 
new observation of y even from the true mean value y for individuals of 


3 Cf. E. T. Whittaker and G. Robinson, The Calculus of Observations (Edinburgh, 
1924 and 1926), sec. 115. 


` 
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the hypothetical infinite population having the same values of #,..-.., _ 
Xp. Hence the total variance of the forecast with respect to an individual . 
having pce values of these +’s is gi 


o? (1+2 cyx). 


It will be seen that this increases rapidly as the x’s become large. Fiducial 
limits for the forecast are obtained by adding to it and subtracting from 
it appropriate multiples of the square root of the last expression. The 
multiplier is to be determined from the Student distribution when, as is 
always the case in practice, o° is replaced by the estimate s? obtained by 
dividing the minimum sum of squares (x) by the number of degrees of 
freedom, N-p. For the case of a single predictor x these limits are repre- 
sented graphically by the ordinates corresponding to any’ value of x of 
the two branches of a hyperbola of which the least-squares line is a di- 
ameter. This has been discussed, with an example.pertaining to potato 
yields, by Holbrook Working arid the present writer.‘ If the true relation 
is not linear, the foregoing expression for the variance is too'small by an 
- amount which may be trivial for small x’s within the observed range but 
increases rapidly when the new xs are outside this range. 

The values of the predictors naturally will vary from case to case, but 
we do not need to inquire into the nature or cause of this variation in 
reaching the results above. We need only to assure ourselves that there 
is sufficient variation to make them useful predictors, and this latter ques- 
tion is tested efficiently by known methods. If some part of their varia- 
tion can be identified as errors of measurement, this fact does not affect . 
the accuracy of any of the foregoing theory, in spite of the fact that errors - 
of measurement do tend to reduce the value of a predictor. The reduced 
value is still correctly measured on the basis of the theory that has been 
worked out, A widespread failure to. appreciate these facts has led to 
much useless effort to reduce the error variance of a prediction below its 
minimum by modification of the method of least squares to take account 
of the unknown errors in the predictors. Whatever is known about the 
errors of measurement of particular variates should be applied in the de- 
sign of an experiment; but, once the experiment is completed in any such 
form as we have been considering, these errors do not affect the nature 
of the calculations to be made. 

The selection of a predictand presents some difficult problems. We ` 
. may wish to measure success in marriage with a view to developing a 


4 “Applications of the Theory of Error to the Interpretation of Trends,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, March supplement, 1929, pp. 73-85. 
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suitable forecasting formula for the guidance of young persons. What- 
ever criterion of success we employ will be subject to criticism, since, on 
account of secretiveness regarding intimate personal relationships, and 
for other reasons, it is hard to find any sort of measure that is dependably 
accurate and since the thing being measured gets to look rather fuzzy 
anyhow on close scrutiny. There will usually be various criteria avail- 
able, all more or less roughly correlated with the thing we would like to 
measure and also with one another. If we could estimate accurately the 
correlations with the really important thing whose measure is sought, 
we could calculate by least squares a set of coefficients or weights to be 
applied to our various measures so as to get that index most highly cor- 
related with the real thing. Let us call the real thing Z, the various cri- 
teria Yı, VYa,.... ; and the linear function of these criteria that is most 
highly correlated with Z let us call Y. In setting up an index to measure 
Z, it so far seems that the closer we get to Y in choosing a linear function 
of Yı, y2)...., the better will be our index. 

There is, however, another consideration to be taken into account. We 
desire not only to estimate Z by means of the y’s but also to predict Z by 
‘means of some other variates £s, Xa, . ~.. , belonging to a temporally dif- 
ferent group. In the example the y’s would be observations of various 
kinds on married couples, while the x’s would be observations on couples 
contemplating marriage. The ordinary procedure in such a case, which 
is also the procedure espoused in the new volume, begins by making up 
an index Y’ which is a linear function of yı, Ya etc., with coefficients 
chosen according to the judgment of the investigator. Usually (though 
the authors’ do not explicitly take this position) the hope is that Y’ will 
approximate as closely 'as possible to Y and therefore to Z. It is not pos- 
sible to use Z itself, since it is not directly measurable, or to find Y ac- 
curately, since this would require a knowledge of the correlations with Z, 
which cannot be determined from observations because of the unavail- 
ability of direct measures on Z. However, the intuition of the investigator 
and general considerations may lead him to be willing to assign estimated 
values to these correlations and from them to calculate estimated coeffi- 
cients for the index or, more commonly, to assign directly the coefficients 
defining an index Y’, with the hope that Y’, FY, and Z are all close to- 
gether. In this he is not working in quite complete darkness, since the 
signs of the correlations are usually obvious. All this is done without any 
‘reference to the predictors 2, x2, etc. It is only after F’ has been chosen 
that the further step is taken of calculating coefficients of the x’s by least - 
squares so as to estimate Y’ as accurately as possible. 
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The question may be raised whether this is the best procedure or 
whether some attention should not be given to the predictors in the proc- 
ess of selecting the weights that determine the predictand Y’. Some of 
the criteria y, y2,....,can be predicted from the x’s more accurately , 
than others, and there is something to ke said for giving them more im- 
portance in making up the index F’. If two of the y’s, say y: and y, are 
correlated equally closely with the basic Z that is sought, but if y, can be 
predicted from the «’s a great deal more accurately than y, then it is 
obvious that we shall have greater success in predicting Z by predicting 
yı than by predicting y.. There will be stiil greater success in using certain 
linear combinations of y: and ya, but among these the best choice will 
certainly depend on the «’s. In view of the haziness that always sur- 
rounds the correlations of the y’s with Z, and therefore the coefficients 
in Y, whereas the correlations of the y’s with the x’s and with one another 
- can be found from objective observations, I suggested in 19355 that the. 
most useful Y’ will often be the one that can be predicted most accu- 
rately and indicated a technique for computing this predictand. Later® 
I made a more detailed study of this matter, which involves a generaliza- 
tion of the ordinary ideas of correlation and regression to deal with the 
correlation and regression of vectors and leads to many interesting further 
developments. A variety of problems of probable inference in this con- 
nection leads to sampling problems which I was able to solve only approxi- 
mately or for special cases, but in which further advances have since been 
made by other workers, notably M. A. Girshick, W. G. Madow, R. A. 
Fisher, P. L. Hsu, R. C. Bose, and S. N. Roy. These problems are con- 
cerned with the roots of certain determinantal equations and the associ- 
ated vectors, one of which gives the most predictable criterion. Other 
linear functions of the criteria y,, y.,...., are determined by other roots 
of the same equation. These are uncorrelated with the most predictable 
linear function and with one another and possess properties that make 
them of interest wheriever a criterion other than the most predictable 
one is for any reason to be used. 

Louis Guttman, author of the r14-page section of The Prediction of 
Personal Adjustment entitled “Mathematical and Tabulation Tech- 
niques,” takes up on page 2927 the question of the most predictable cri- 

’“The Most Predictable Criterion,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI, 
139742. } 

6 “Relations between Two Sets of Variates,” Bicmetrika, XXVIII (1936), 321-77. 

7 Selection of a criterion is also discussed by another author on pp. 66-86. 
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terion on the basis of my first short paper on the subject. In that paper 
I had used the example of finding some function of high-school grades to 
be used in predicting college success, with the accompanying problem of 
finding a function of college grades and other such criteria that might 
lend itself to prediction. Mr. Guttman objects to the use of the most 
predictable criterion and its best predictor in such a case on the following 
grounds: Success in college, though somewhat predictable by means of 
high-school grades, ought not to be defined in terms of them but in terms 
of college grades alone. If the investigator cannot make up his mind for 
what purpose he is going to utilize the notion of general success in college 
should he define it, nothing in the world can help him define general suc- 
cess in college as a single, scientifically meaningful variate. The choice of 
a purpose, and hence the definition of the variate to be predicted, must 
be considered to be outside the statistical theory of prediction. The defini- 
tion must be given by the particular science interested in the variate.. 
For example, educators must decide why they are interested in general 
success in college; if a decision can be had, the definition will be forth- 
coming. Statistical analysis may then be used to ascertain the predicta- 
bility of the defined variate from any given set of predictors. 

This stress on definitions seems to require that we rest all analysis of 
marital happiness, for example, on definite measurements of marital hap- 
piness itself rather than on its symptoms or evidences. This brings us back 
to the old difficulty of how to measure pléasure, which caused the more 
naive forms of hedonistic philosophy to go on the rocks. We can measure 
various aspects of behavior which we regard as manifesting degrees of 
pleasure cr pain, but we cannot measure pleasure and pain themselves. 
If we are to take any action designed to increase pleasures or reduce pains, 
and judge its effectiveness by observing its results apart from our own 
intuition, we must base our judgment on the observable manifestations 
only, even though we may choose to define pleasure and pain as some- 
thing different from these manifestations. Likewise if we are to predict 
pleasure or pain as a consequence of certain predisposing circumstances, 
and to check the accuracy of our prediction by observations, we must use 
as a criterion of pleasure or pain some function of observable variates 
only. Which of the many possible functions should be used is to some 
extent arbitrary. The choice will naturally be of some function which 
. intuition tells us is correlated with what we want to measure but cannot; 
but within this class of reasonably suitable functions we will do well to 
make a selection of one that we can predict well rather than of one that 
we can predict only badly or not at all. 
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It is conceivable that a statistical inquiry might reveal that the most - 
predictable function of college grades is so heavily weighted with grades 
in one subject—chemistry, say—as to reflect little else, and that any 
function of college grades differing much from this would have such 
trifling correlations with school grades as to be virtually unpredictable. 
Such a result would have first-rate interest. It could be used to overhaul 
the preparatory curriculum and the process of selecting chemistry stu- 
dents so as to raise the level of chemists of the next generation. If it were 
so used, there would be the possibility that some subjects not contributing 
to success in chemistry would be deleted from elementary and high 
schools. This might be a bad thing because such subjects may have values 
of other kinds that would be lost. But this would happen only if these 
other values failed to be justified by adequate arguments, drawn from 
sources other than the records of school-and college grades considered. 
The good prediction formula found for chemistry ought not to be dis- 
carded merely because there are other things than chemistry in college. 
We predict what we can; and what we can’t, we leave unpredicted. Surely 
it is not futile to ascertain what things within the general field of one’s 
subject can be predicted and what things cannot. 

Predictors and predictands need not be continuously measurable quan- 
tities but may be discontinuous and if so are, in the simplest case, dichot- 
omies. The case in which some of the predictors in the method of least 
squares can take only a finite number of values is equivalent to the ob- 
servations falling into discrete classes, as when, in predicting criminal - 
recidivism, a man’s national origin and religion are included. If the 
predictand is sensibly continuous, the least-squares theory applicable is 
little affected by the question whether the predictors are continuous or 
discontinuous. 

The discrete predictand is another matter. Here we classify our cases 
into broad groups, for example, “good” and “bad,” or “male” and “‘fe- 
male,” without any finer gradations of the thing that we seek to predict. 
We may, however, have continuous variates such as age, 1.Q., and stat- 
ure, with respect to which we are to select individuals to put into one 
group or the other. One project, for example, is to study the records of 
criminals to try to find what characteristics measurable before their re- 
lease from prison can be used to predict whether they will again commit 
crimes. The predictand in this case is represented by the classification of 
individuals according as they are or are not again convicted. Given any 
-set of data of this kind, it is possible, by fairly simple mathematics, to 
set up a function of the measured continuous variates alone which assigns 
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the individuals of the sample to the two classes with errors which, in a 
certain reasonable sense, are a minimum. Such a function, called a “ dis- 
criminant function” by R. A. Fisher, who, with his co-workers, has ap- 
plied it extensively, may then be used to assign future criminals to the 
two classes consisting of those who are and those who are not expected to 
become recidivists. 

The discriminant function ought not to be used for any such purpose 
of prediction, however, until it is verified that the assignment into classes 
which it makes is at least as good as the result of assignment by tossing 
a coin. The appropriate test of this question in terms of probability was 
published in 1931.8 The question whether the classification by the dis- 
criminant function (which is the best possible to be determined from the 
known data) is not merely better than by pure chance but good enough to 
satisfy certain further criteria, or better than in some other hypothetical 
case, is a question of importance on which the chief work has been done 
in Calcutta and published in Sankhya in a series of papers by P. C. Ma- 
halanobis, R. C. Bose, and S. N. Roy. These mathematical discoveries, 
which replace the crude attempt made by Karl Pearson with his “coeff- 
cient of racial likeness,” have been applied.by Mahalanobis to the dis- 
covery of new ethnological truth on the basis of measurements of persons 
in various castes and villages in Bengal. This work is summarized, in 
part, in a paper by R. A. Fisher.» Numerous problems of great interest 
are still outstanding in this field. In the volume at hand the discriminant 
function is described very briefly without reference to any test in terms 
of probability. 

The authors of The Prediction of Personal Adjustment rightly give some 
attention to problems of numerical-calculation, which are very serious 
when numerous variates and large samples are involved. They are con- 
cerned chiefly with punch-card methods. Ledyard R. Tucker contributes 
a brief note on a machine method for quantifying attributes. Mr. Gutt- 
man gives an account of an iterative method of solving normal equations 
which he has devised, and which may turn out to be of great utility. It 
is not, however, clear how its efficiency compares with that of certain other 
iterative methods. The solution of normal equations ought usually to fol- 
low the calculation of the inverse of the matrix of their coefficients, which 
is also needed for probability tests and for other purposes. This fact, is 

8 Harold Hotelling, “The Generalization of Student’s Ratio,” Annals of M athemati- 
cal Statistics, IT (1931), 360-78. 

‘9 “The Statistical Utilization of Multiple Measurements,” Annals of Eugenics, VIII 
(1938), 376-86. 
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likely to be important in choosing among various computational schemes. 
A symposium on numerical calculation, including discussions of these 
questions, was held in New York on December 28, 1941, by the Institute 

„of Mathematical Statistics, the American Statistical Association, and the 
Committee on Addresses on Applied Mathematics of the American Math- 
ematical Society. 

“Factor analysis” is a name for a variety of schemes for forming linear 
combinations of available measurements in the absence of any thoroughly 
exact, definite, and reliable criterion as to how this ought to be done. 
There are some relevant criteria, though they are sufficiently loose to 
leave ample room for differences of opinion, and solutions of a sort are 
possible for some tantalizing questions. Marion W. Richardson contrib- 
utes a section on the POME INANON of measures dealing with some of these 
questions. 

The book ends with five nect studies by Paul Horst: (I) “A 
Multiple Rating Problem and Its Mathematical Solution”; (II) “The 
Problem of the Matrix of Incomplete Data”’;?° (IIT) “The Role of Predic- 
tion Variables Which Are Independent of the Criterion”; (IV) ‘‘ Approxi- 
‘mating a Multiple Correlation System by One of Lower Rank as a Basis 
for Deriving More Stable Prediction Weights”; and (VY “An Analytical 
Formulation of the Multiple Cutting Score Technique.” Earlier, there 
are other supplementary studies by Paul Wallin and Robert B. Reed. 

Like most co-operative studies, the book as a whole is loose-jointed. 
It shows many signs of excessive haste and inadequate clerical and ad- 
ministrative services, ranging from the major matters discussed above 
down to such details as the repeated use of “principle” where “principal” 
is meant. This and the paper covers suggest that it was designed to meet 
an emergency rather than to be an enduring contribution to science. But 
what emergency? The war? Or some formulation of future policy on the 
part of the Social Science Research Council? In either of these cases 
greater deliberation, with expert work by a specialist in mathematical 
statistics, would have been in order. 

Mathematical statistics is a subject calling for full-time and long-time 
specialization. It is not that the specialist does not interest himself ina 
variety of things. On the contrary, there is perhaps no one whose activi- 
ties and interests cover a broader field, embracing as they do all the sci- 
ences, natural and social, pure and applied, with mathematics and logic. 

10 This study does not take account of the most important work on the subject, which 


is by S. S. Wilks, “Moments and Distrikutions of Estimates of Population Parameters 
from Fragmentary Samples,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, ITI (1932), 163-95. 
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But these are all connected through the central theory of probability and 
uncertain inference, of estimation, of reduction of observations, and of 
the design of investigations. It is in the cultivation of this central theory 
that the hope lies for good work in the field of prediction, whether of 
personal adjistment or of anything else. The same mathematical statis- 
tics that can be applied to psychological problems can be applied also 
in many parts of biology, in economics, in meteorology, and in industry. 
The tendency to try to.build up all the necessary theory independently 
in-many different contexts, without mutual interaction and criticism, is 
responsible Jor much ineffectiveness in what is accomplished in applied 
statistics as well as for many downright errors, Psychologists in particu- 
lar have tended too much to rely on other psychologists for their statistical 
methods rather than on mathematical statisticians. There has arisen a 
whole school of psychological statisticians who write on statistical theory 
and quote one another extensively in apparent ignorance of what has 
been accomplished by other workers. In The Prediction of Personal Ad- 
jusiment almost all the references are to psychological journals or to books 
by psycholcgists, even in regard to matters where the really relevant lit- 
erature is elsewhere. Writings of mathematical statisticians that have 
appeared in. psychological journals are cited, while other works by the 
same individuals are ignored. . 

That the theory of statistics is not a branch of psychology, any more 
than it is a branch of economics, medicine, agriculture, or numerous other 
things, was made perfectly clear nearly twenty years ago by Truman L. 
Kelley in the preface of a book which became a standard treatise on sta- 
tistics for psychologists. This might have served as a warning against 
the sort of isolated attempt to develop.statistics as a wing of psychology 
that has grown up. The reasons for the course of events seem to be: (x) 
the psychologists (and independently, in separate compartments, the an- 
thropologists, sociologists, economists, engineers, medicos, etc.) had sta- 
tistical problems whose solution in some way was essential to the progress 
of their work; (2) there were no departments of statistics to be called on; 
(3) the psychologists (also economists et al.) were in established university 
departments, or in governmental or industrial employment, where jobs 
could be cffered to young men; and (4) young men were employed as 
- psychologists to work under the supervision of psychologists (or econo- 
mists, engineers, etc.) on statistical problems. Some of these young men 
had some mathematical training, though that is not the same as training 
in mathematical statistics. However, the processes of training and selec- 
tion and the institutional arrangements were, and continue to be, such 
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that these statisticians developed primary loyalties- to the departments 
that employed them rather than to the general and relatively abstract 
field of mathematical stastistics which needed to be cultivated. Hence, 
while they came to be known among others in their respective depart- 
ments as statisticians, there was little urge to study or to develop statis- 
tics as a general science, apart from the obvious needs in the field of 
application. l 

This development has a good as well as a bad side. It is better that. 
inefficient statistical methods be used than that no statistical methods be 
used at all. Even efficient statistical methods have been discovered from 
time to time by workers with applications having little knowledge of the 
general theory. Moreover, a good mathematical statistician can do his 
best work if he is quite close to applications, with enough knowledge of 
them and feeling for their problems to discern what are the important 
statistical questions. The work of mathematical-statistical psychologists 
has been of real value to mathematical statistics in general. But what is 
really needed is a concentrated group of mathematical workers who think 
of themselves primarily as builders of a general theory as well as appliers 
of that general theory to particular applied problems. The creation of 
such a group is partly a matter of the need for it being realized by uni- 
versities and foundations, but is partly also a matter of education of per- 
sonnel. Present education, both in statistics and in mathematics, is very 
inadequate for this purpose. Criticism of current work in theoretical sta- 
tistics, including the criticisms I have made in this article, ought to be 
softened by the consideration that the opportunities for statistical educa- 
tion of a high order have been far from adequate and that we have no 
right to expect anything better except as an outcome of the operation of 
an educational system that as yet has not existed. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A CRITICISM OF THE PREDICTION OF 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Three kinds of propositions appear in this volume. One group of these 
merely restates, in a complicated way, the conclusions and tests known 
long ago and practiced on a large scale in past and present societies. These 


* Paul Horst, Paul Wallin, Louis Guttman, et al., The Prediction of Personal Adjust- 
ment. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1941. Pp. xii-+455. 
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methods and tests are of two kinds: one may be called the “method of 
common serse,’”’ the other, the “method of crucial tests.” The first 
method says that if and where a “prediction of personal adjustment” is 
possible, the main condition of its accuracy is an intimate knowledge of, 
and a thougk tful insight ińto, all the relevant—personal and situational— 
conditions of the individuals involved. The method of crucial tests means 
an observation of the behavior of the tested individual under either actual 
or experimental conditions relevant to the tested ability: the behavior of 
a general under conditions of a real battle; the behavior of a prospective 
chieftain under conditions demanding from him endurance, courage, and 
inventiveness; etc. Reiterating these old methods, the authors of the 
volume do not make, however, the slightest reference to an enormous 
variety of these methods, tests, and techniques as actually practiced in 
different societies of the past. They leave an impression that these meth- 
ods have been invented recently. Meanwhile if they had studied the 
numerous and most ingenious tests and techniques used by different 
societies, they would have discovered that, for instance, in Sparta or 
India or ancient Persia alone, these tests and techniques were richer and 
more ingenious than the “aptitude” and a few other tests mentioned by 
the authors. A neglect of historical experience of mankind here, as else- 
where, leads to the poverty of results and shortsighted perspective. It is 
high time to realize that the thousands of years of human experience were 
not fruitless in regard to social discoveries, techniques, and tests. 

With this criticism, the propositions of this kind in the volume are 
sound, but they do not contribute anything new at all. As a matter of 
fact, they sum up only an insignificant fraction of the tests and techniques 
existing in this field. 

The next group of propositions represents a series of mathematical and 
pseudo-mathematical exercises in a transcription of various mathematical 
formulas modified and adjusted for statistical use. Like an exercise in a 
transcription of a multiplication table, these mathematico-statistical 
essays are irnocent—if they do not break the canons of mathematical and 
logical reasoning (and I am not sure they do not). Otherwise they are 
perfectly us2less because they neither enrich mathematics or logic nor do 
they help in the real prediction of ‘‘personal adjustment.” These formu- ` 
las, symbols, and equations remain in the air, unattached to the empirical 
sociocultural facts, and do not show at all how these “‘signs,”’ “equations,” 
and “formulas” can be applied to the actual facts, how the qualitative 
aspects of the sociocultural phenomena can be reduced to mere quantities, 
and how unidentical and unequal phenomena or units designated by an 
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: f = 
identical sign of X or F can be made identical and equal. If I have to do 
this kind of exercises, I would rather do straight mathematical operations 
instead of the diluted ones. 

The third kind of propositions is the most ambitious and most interest- 
ing. They attempt to put the business of prediction on a solid scientific 
basis, not limited to the above methods of intimate knowledge and crucial 
tests. This part is utterly disappointing and objectionable. Its main de- 
fects are four: an overenthusiastic faith in the infallibility of the ritualistic 
_ operations of a mechanical and quasi-quantitative nature in producing 
truth; a remarkable inability to see the real difficulties of the problems 
raised; putting the cart before the horse; and, finally, a cultivation of mis- 
leading precision at the cost of an approximate validity. A couple of ex- 
amples will illustrate these defects. 

The authors rightly say that in prediction studies we must reduce an 
enormous number of variables to a few “fundamental” ones. The state- 
ment merely reiterates, in an unprecise way, what has been done, since 
time immemorial, in any causal analysis. But do they give any real 
method of distinguishing which of the numerous variables‘are “funda- 
mental” and which are superfluous? They certainly do not. Without 
mentioning practically any of the important analyses of the problem, 
made by many a great scientist, they merely offer a purely. mechanical— 
both cumbersome and hopeless—series of endless operations of quasi- 
quantitative type which in no way can give a valid solution of the prob- 
lem. I know of hardly any causal discovery in the natural or social sci- 
ences obtained in the way of the mechanical processing recommended by 
the authors. l i 

They further tell us that in the bunch of variables and their components 
- each of the multiple—‘fundamental” and nonfundamental—tactors 
should be “weighed” and “rated” in their comparative importance, be- 
fore the prescribed ritualistic formulas are applied to the data. Their dis- 
cussion leaves an impression that this “weighing” and “rating” are some- 
thing unimportant which can be done either by the investigator or by the 
concordant opinion of the majority of the ‘‘authorities.” Besides that 
there is little said about the matter, end the authors hurry up to the 
lengthy discussion of the ritual of processing the data through the pre- 
scribed formulas. This is indeed putting the cart before. the horse. As a 
matter of fact, this “weighing” and “rating” is the central difficulty. If 
it is done wrongly, all the formulas together cannot prevent an error in the 
conclusions. If it is done adequately, the formulas are hardly needed: the 
-weighing itself already gives the answer as to which of the multiplé factors 
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is fundamental and which is not. A reference to the consensus of the 
authorities is not a solution of the problem. A multitude of astrologers in 
Hellenistic Egypt unanimously ascribed an increase of sexual perversions 
to a certain constellation of the planets (see F. Cumont, L’ Egypt des 
astrologues [Bruxelles, 1937], pp. 177 ff.). And yet, in spite of their 
unanimity and of their complex mathematical operations, these mathe- 
matici were wrong in their causal diagnosis. Before and even immediately 
after the publication of Copernicus’ work, the majority of the astrologers 
and astronomers held the Ptolemaic system more valid than the Coper- 
nican. In other words, the consensus of the “authorities” is not an evi- 
dence of the validity of the weighing. It is the mere fact of this or that 
opinion and as such is not real evidence at all. 

The next crucial problem in any use of ‘‘multiple factors” in the socio- 
cultural fielc is the problem of a combination and measurement of hetero- 
geneous variables which, in their co-operation, supposedly produce the 
effect, be it happiness in marriage or success in probation, or what not. 

Can we put into one basket “the multiple factors” and can we measure 
the comparative role of each of these factors when they are utterly hetero- 
geneous and incommensurable? If we can, how and by what logic? If 
we cannot, why, then, do we continue to try to solve an insoluble taske 
Let us assurie that the multiple factors of happiness in marriage are: the 
age of the married, their educational background, satisfaction in copula- 
tion, number of children, the religious factor, the employment factor, and 
the temperament factor. Who, except Almighty God, can combine and 
especially comeasure these incommensurable and uncombinable variables 
in one set o: the multiple factors of happiness in marriage? Where is the 
common measuring stick that can be equally applied to copulation, 
religious belief, unemployment, and children? 

In other words, this is one of the most difficult problems of any proposi- 
tion dealing with heterogeneous “multiple factors.” ‘Whether it can or 
cannot be solved is unimportant here. What is important is that our au- 7 
thors pass it by without even mentioning it. Similarly they pass by with- 
out touching a number of other important problems involved in any study 
of the ‘‘ multiple causation” made up of heterogeneous and incommensur- 
able variab_es. It is obvious that without a satisfactory solution of these 
preliminary—and cardinal—problems any further analysis of any tech- 
niques and technicalities of quasi-quantitative procedures is superfluous. 
If it is done, as it is done in the reviewed work, it does not mean anything. 

It shoulc be added further that the whole volume does not contain any 
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new research in prediction: it merely surveys and analyzes the work done 
by others. . 

These remarks explain why this group of propositions appears to me 
disappointing and objectionable. As a whole the volume is typical of our 
age of the cultivation of a misleading preciseness at the cost of an approxi- 
mate validity. This cultivation is responsible, to a great extent, fora large 
number of predictive failures of recent social science in regard to business 
trends, peace and war trends, political regimes trends, and many other 
trends. If we do not want to continue these failures and become a con- 
temporary variety of pseudo-mathematical astrology, it is high time to 
replace our cultivation of a misleading preciseness by a development of an 
approximate but valid social science. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


REJOINDER. 


There are three of the major points raised in Professor Hotelling’s review 
that I shall comment upon here: (a) the problem of predicting from one sample 
to another; (b) the problem of multiple criteria; and (c) the competence of social 
scientists in statistical prediction. The comments are necessarily very cur- 
tailed. 

A. PREDICTING FROM SAMPLE TO SAMPLE 

Professor Hotelling gives an interesting reformulation of a classical demon- 
stration. This purports to show that the least-squares statistics of the given 
sample are the best for prediction purposes in other samples where criterion 
scores are unknown. A very simple example will suffice to show that this is not 
necessarily true. | 

Consider the simple case where only the distribution of a criterion y is known 
for a given sample of size W. Were the population distribution known, the best 
least-squares prediction to make in a new sample would be Hy. (We use Pro- 
fessor Hotelling’s notation here for the reader’s convenience.) Since Æy is usu- 
ally unknown, an estimate Y is calculated from the given sample. Then the ex- 
pected value of the square of the error of prediction for x person in a new 
sample is 

E(y — Y} = o; +o} + (Ey — EYY. l 


The problem is to determine Y so as to minimize the left member. The first 
term on the right is constant, and only the last two terms can be varied by alter- 
ing the prediction process. If Y is an unbiased estimate of Hy, then the last 
term on the right vanishes, and we must minimize oy. As is well known in the 
theory of estimation, if the population distribution of y is normal, then, from ` 
among a wide class of processes, the process of using the known sample mean 
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will minimize sy. This is, of course, the sample least-squares statistic. However, 
if the distribution of y is not normal, some other unbiased estimate of Ey may 
have a smaller variance than the sample mean. For example, for a rectangular 
distribution, with N > 2, the mean of the largest score and the smallest score 
in the sample has a smaller variance than the sample mean and is therefore 
more efficient for predicting from sample to sample. And this is zoż the sample 
least-squares statistic. 

Is there a mathematical error, then, in the classical theorem that Professor 
Hotelling exhibits? Not at all. The difficulty is that it does not deal with the 
problem before us. The demonstration assumes linearity of regression and ho- 
moscedasticity for the population. So far so good, for something must be speci- 
fied about the population. But then conditions (a), (b), and (c) impose re- 
strictions upon the prediction process. This changes the problem from that which 
confronts us. Our problem is simply this: Given a certain population distribu- 
tion, find the prediction process that will minimize E(y — Y}. Solving the clas- 
sical problem is in general different from solving this problem. 

It should be noted further, with respect to specifying a population distribu- 
tion, that the prediction studies dealt with in the monograph use qualitative 
variates as predictors. Caution must then be exercised about assuming a normal 
multivariate cistribution for the population. 

General considerations that are involved in minimizing E(y — Y)? are given 
in the mathematical sketch in Part V of Study B-r. (This quantity is denoted 
there by e.) Jntil a complete mathematical analysis is forthcoming, it seems 
best to follow empirical evidence, such as presented in Study B-4. 

The drop in predictability by going from sample to sample is investigated 
mathematically in Part V, and from a general point of view that considers all 
possible linear processes—including even the process of using intuitive weights 
as well as using sample least-squares statistics. (Only elementary algebra is used 
there for simplicity and clarity, for this is entirely adequate for developing the 
general argument. The use of the “sophisticated” notation of expected values 
seems to lead to some awkwardness at times in analyzing the problem of pre- 
dicting from sample to sample.) 

It is very important to examine the final variance of a forecast that Pro- 
fessor Hotelling exhibits. After concluding the classical problem, he then pro- 
ceeds “‘as in ordinary least-squares theory” to another problem concerning the 
error of the forecast. But while the preceding classical problem is not necessari- 
ly different from the general problem of predicting from sample to sample, since 
it does give the best answer in a certain subset of cases (and good approxima- 
tions in other subsets), the subsequent procedure exhibited to find the variance 
of a forecast is precisely opposite that required for predicting from sample to 
sample. Professor Hotelling assumes the scores on the predictors to be constant 
and considers the variation in regression coefficients from sample to sample, 
with the concomitant variation in the forecast. This is the conventional prac- 
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tice for certain problems in inference and leads to the known and “easy” theory 


to which Professor Hotelling alludes. But, in the problem of prediction from 
sample to sample, just the opposite is required. We determine prediction co- 
efficients for a single known sample, and these are to be applied to a new and 
completely, random. sample. Thus, the prediction coefficients remain constant, 
and the scores on the predictors vary. Actually, using the prediction coefficients 

of a known sample, the variance cf the forecast is 


cy= 2264050 x52; : 


How best to estimate this from sample statistics, and how best to set confidence 
limits for the criterion value y, should be solved when we solve the con prob- 
lem of how best to predict from sample to sample. 

As.a last comment on this particular problem, let me point out a new ques- 
tion that is of great practical as well as theoretical importance, and which may 
help us focus more clearly on what is really involved in predicting from sample 
to sample. The new sample usually consists of more than one person, and we 
usually use one or more predicting variates. Thus, in,a new sample, we usually 
have additional information about the means and variances of the predictors 
and, in the general multivariate case, about the intercorrelations between the 
predictors. The new problem is this: How can we best combine the known data 
of the new sample with that of the cld sample in order best to predict the still un- 
known criterion in the new sample? This seems to lead to even greater mathe-’ 
matical difficulties than before. An empirical experiment is under way to in- 
vestigate this problem. Should a somewhat satisfactory solution be obtainable, 
the drop in predictability by going from sample to sample can be arrested, per- 
haps virtually nullified. And prediction techniques will become much more 
powerful than heretofore. 


B. THE PROBLEM OF MULTIPLE CRITERIA 


The criticism of the “most predictable criterion” in section 22 of Study B-r 
was made only in the context of definition of a single meaningful criterion and 
should not be interpreted as referring to the utility of canonical variates in 
studying the reiationship-between sets of variates. My point was that the defini- 
tion of the criterion should not rest upon the predictors, so that, for example, 
general success in college should not be defined as that function of college grades 
which is most predictable from -high-school grades. Professor Hotelling.appar- 
ently does not disagree with this. in his hypothetical example where the “‘most 
predictable criterion” is composed essentially of chemistry, he apparently does 
not propose to call this variate “general success in college.” 

The impression might be given by Professor Hotelling’s example. that the 
“most predictable criterion” indicates how predictable its component criteria 
are separately. It is very easy to show examples where the “most predictable 
criterion” is perfectly predictable but where: all its component criteria are sep- 
arately negligibly predictable. None would disagree with Professor Hotelling 
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that to “ascertain what things within the general field of one’s subject can be 
predicted and what things cannot” is most desirable; but, in general, the “most 
predictable criterion’ does not serve this purpose. The “least predictable cri- 
terion” is somewhat helpful in this regard, for each of the component criteria is 
at least as predictable as the “least predictable criterion.” 

The problem of multiple criteria is essentially that of scale construction. 
Professor Hotelling gives an excellent synopsis of the motivation behind current 
approaches to scale construction, where an essentially unknowable Z is supposed 
to be estimated'by a set of known y’s. It is such postulated unknowables that 
have led to the haziness of logic and technique that surrounds many attempts 
at scale construction. Professor Sorokin voices a well-founded objection, in his 
review, against attempts to combine criteria that do not hang together. Such 
attempts seem to arise from this haziness. Study B-3 develops a theory and 
method of sca_e construction that is not based on unknowables. It is based upon 
the reconstructibility, by means of a single variable, of the observed behavior that 
went into the scale. This method tests the hypothesis that it is useful to throw a 
number of criteria together into a single scale, and it will reject such attempts 
that are not useful. 

This theory has been developed and improved in important and fundamen- 
tal respects since the publication of the monograph. .The method of Study B- 
will be useful with data that conform to a “parallelogram” theory, while other 
methods are recessary for other types of data. A “triangular” method has been 
applied with some success to certain data for the United States Army. This ap- 
proach indicates that scale construction can be a more powerful analytical de- 
vice than mav have been realized. I hope to have a chance to make a fuller ex- 
position of this in the near future. 


C. COMPETENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS IN STATISTICAL PREDICTION 

The statistical theory of prediction, as Professor Hotelling stresses, and as 
was strongly emphasized at the outset in Study B-1, is a mathematical theory 
that does noz belong to any one particular science. And it seems to be very 
little known to the majority of research workers in the fields of prediction cov- 
ered by the monograph. 

Study B-r arose from close contact with actual prediction experiments and 
with workers engaged in that type of research. Professor Hotelling points out 
the lack of discussion of certain important tests of significance in multivariate 
analysis that have been developed by him and others. But these are not the 
only ones omitted from the discussion nor is the omission necessarily due to 
abysmal ignorance. (On p. 273 of the monograph will be found the reference to 
Fisher’s summary of the literature on the discriminant function to which Pro- 
fessor Hotelling also refers.) Except for a final section on item analysis, no 
discussion at all is given about tests of significance, although examination of the 
literature will show an abundant need for a discussion of elementary tests even 
like chi-square and the variance ratio. Only in Part V was sampling discussed, 
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and then from the point of view of the fundamental parameter e7 which is 
basic to prediction. Current tests of significance, while important, are but a 
first step in this general problem. Itis of little avail to test a discriminant func- 
tion for significance and to find it significant but not very useful in prediction 
in a new sample. 

A final section was appended on item analysis because of the almost universal 
(and uncritical) use of this in practice. This is actually a first approximation to 
multiple correlation or to the discriminant function. It is fortunate that these 
approximation techniques are somewhat efficient; and they will continue to be 
used until the problem of predicting from sample to sample is solved mathe- 
matically, or a better empirical approximation is found. (The simple formulas 
in sections 17 and 30 of Part V, for the analysis and weighting of items, would 
have saved at least half a year’s time anc would have yielded better results on 
certain large projects had they been used instead of the clumsier and rather 
incoherent item analysis techniques that were thought to be “refined.’’) 

The first four parts of Study E-z were devoted entirely to the exposition of 
the population parameters involved in prediction, giving the much overlooked 
theory of attributes a somewhat new emphasis. A perusal of the literature of 
prediction studies in the fields covered by the monograph gives a strong indica- 
tion that even if there were no sampling problems—if all population parameters 
were available—very many workers would not know what parameters to seek, 
how to use them, or what they mean. 

Professor Hotelling’s vigorous advocacy of ‘ee competence in mathe- 
matical statistics for those interested in statistical prediction should be heartily. 
indorsed by all who wish to see progress in prediction work. The questions such 
as defining the criterion and other problems of meaning, however, must reside 
with the social scientist. 

In conclusion, the American Journal of Sociology should be congratulated for 
having secured an eminent mathematical statistician like Professor Hotelling as 
a reviewer. It is all too rare that statistical work in the social sciences is sub- 
mitted for review to competent mathematical statisticians. Although disagree- 
ment may be had with Professor Hotelling on various points concerning the 
monograph under review, his forthright criticism should be fruitful in focusing 
attention upon and stimulating the solution of important problems in predic- 
tion. 


Lours GUTTMAN 
Cornell University 


REJOINDER 


- Most of the criticisms made by Professor Sorokin fall wide of the objective 
and scope of the monograph The Prediction of Personal Adjustment. He con- 
demns it because it does not cover the whole field of the prediction of human be- 
havior in past as well as in present societies. 
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The authors have selected a less ambitious but a more attainable goal. They 
have concentrated their critical survey upon the series of research projects under 
way in the last fifteen years in the fields of school success, vocational adjustment, 
marital happiness, and reformation of criminals. Research in these different 
fields has grappled with essentially the same problems: (x) establishing a 
criterion of success, (2) determining what factors in personality and experience 
are associated with this criterion, and (3) weighing these factors and combining 
them into a predictive score in order to work out an expectancy table which can 
be applied to new cases to predict success or failure in the given activity, The 
task of the monograph to fund the experience in these four fields of personal 
adjustment and to make recommendations for improvement of research meth- 
ods has been ably executed and has won the appreciation of workers in these 
fields. | ; ' i 

Professor Sorokin is quibbling with terms when he states that research in 
these fields has contributed nothing “new” in method. He is evidently writing 
in Solomon’s style that there is nothing new under the sun. These studies have 
introduced the simple but crucial test that predictions made before the event are 
compelled to face the reality of the actual outcome. Brilliant formulations of 
causal analysis in sociology have too long been sterile because they have not 
been subjected to the acid test of phenomena arranged in the time sequence of 
“before” and “after.” New contributions to method made by this volume such 
as those conteined in the supplementary studies are doubtless dismissed by Pro- 
fessor Sorokin because he objects to quantitative operations. But his statement 
that “the whole volume does not contain any new research in prediction” in- 
. dicates that he did not read these significant supplemental studies which make 
important new contributions to prediction methods. 

` Professor Sorokin is distressed by all the difficulties in the way of prediction, 
which to him seem insurmountable, such as the translating of qualitative factors 
into their quantitative indices, deriving fundamental from nonfundamental 
factors, and the problem of weighting factors. The answer to his plausible but 
spurious objections is that prediction works, Interestingly enough, “the me- 
chanical processing of data,” to which he strenuously objects, appears upon the 
basis of the available evidence to predict adjustment better than the methods of 
“common sense” and of ‘crucial tests” upon which he sets the seal of his ap- 
proval, For example, two careful studies of the comparative efficiency of clinical 
and statistice] methods—one by T. R. Sarbin' upon academic success in college, 
and the other by Robert Schiedt? upon prediction of observance of parole— 
show that the clinical psychologist and the prison physician, utilizing the inter- 
view and the institutional records, make poorer predictions than does the so- 

t “The Relative Accuracy of Clinical and Statistica] Predictions of Academic Suc- 
cess” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State University, 1941). 


2 Ein Beitrag zum Problem der Rückfall Prognose (Munich: Münchener Zeitungs- 
verlag, 1936). . 
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called “mechanical” prediction technique. No study has come to my attention 
that demonstrates the superiority of case study over statistical prediction. 

The final, and to Professor Sorokin the fatal, objection to any systematic 
method of predicting human behavior is the problem of the combination of | 
heterogeneous variables. He attempts to make this problem insoluble by de- 
nominating these factors as “utterly heterogeneous and incommensurable.” 
~ But this verbal tour de force throws out the baby with the bath. For if the fac- 
tors determining human conduct are “incommensurable” and if it is therefore 
impossible to “measure the comparative role of each of these factors,” then a 
natural science of human behavior is out oi the question, But fortunately there 
exist several techniques, to all of which consideration is given in this monograph, 
to deal with just this problem of how to determine the comparative role of dif- 
ferent factors and to combine them for the prediction of human behavior. Cer- 
tain of these methods are statistical and mathematical, as partial and multiple 
correlation, matrix algebra, factor analysis, and mathematical equations. Others 
are those of the case study, as sympathetic introspection, empathy, recipathy, 
intuition, insight, and conceptual analysis, to which Paul Wallin contributes a 
' valuable discussion in his supplementary study included in the monograph. 

À further contribution of this work, and no slight one in view of its poteritiali- 
ties, is the rapprochement which it envisages and encourages between statistical 
and case-study methods in prediction. This monograph makes evident that the 
real question here is not the relative superiority of one or ‘the other method or 
even how each may be used to supplement the other but rather how the develop- 
ment of the other method may be advanced by the possibilities of conceptual 
analysis and insight inherent in the case study and by the findings of ngorous 
and exact statistical and mathematical, operations. 
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HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY 
CONFERRED IN 1941 


According to reports received by the Journal from ‘institutions 
offering graduate instruction, 58 doctoral degrees and 106 Masters’ 
degrees in sociology were conferred in the calendar year 1941 by 59 
institutions in the United States and Canada. This list includes only 
those institutions which require dissertations or theses. Because of 
lack of space, degrees, dissertations, and theses in the field of social 
work are not included. 


‘DOCTORS’ DEGREES 


Ernest M. Banzet, B.A. Hamline, 1920; M.A. Minnesota, 1926.° “Social Change 
in a Rural Community as Reflected in a Rural Weekly N ewspaper.’ ” M eik 
gan S tate. 

John Biesanz, B.A. Chicago, 1937. “The Youth Hostel.” Towa. 

Gordon Williams Blackwell, B.A. Furman, 1932; M.A. North Carolina, 1933; 
M.A. Hervard, 1937. “The Significance of Structural Family Characteristics 

__in the Lowest Economic Stratum of Southern Agriculture.” Harvard. 

Melvin Brcoks, B.A. Washington State, 1935; M.A. Iowa State, 1937.. “Trends 
© i Marriage and Birth Rates by Occupational Classification 1 in Wisconsin, 
1923-1935.” Wisconsin. . 

David Edison Bunting, B.S. Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1932; M.A. 
Texas, 1933. “The' Work of the American Civil Liberties Union in Defense 
of Freecom of Teaching-and Learning.” Teachers College, Columbia. , 

Jobn Harmon Burma, Jr., B.A. Trinity, 1933; M.A. Texas, 1938. “A Study of 
Migration from a N ebraska County during the Drought-Depression.” Ne- 
-braska. 

Harold Christensen, B.S., M.S. Brigham Young, 193 p 1937. “Measurement of 
Population Pressure among Wisconsin Farmers.” Wisconsin. 

Marshall Barron Clinard, B.A., M.A. Stanford, 1932, 1934. “Crime and the 
Process of Urbanization: A Study of Culture Conflict.” Chicago, . 

Howard Cattem, B.A. Brigham Young, 1932; M.A. Wisconsin, 1938. “Level of 
_ Living, Social Participation, and Social Adjustment: A Study of the Stand- 
ard of Living of 299 Ohio Farm F amilies.” Wisconsin. . 

_ Randle E. Dahl, B.A., M.A. Clark, 1929, 1933. “American Watch Movemeat 
Manufacturing ndustey: > Clark. 

Leland Collins Devinney, B.A. Albion, 1931; M.A. Wisconsin, 1933. “Some Re- 
lationships between Educational Achievement and Social Stratification. ss 
‘Chicago. 
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H. Warren Dunham, Ph.B., M.A. Chicago, 1929, 1935; “The Character of the 
Interrelationship of Cüme and Schizophrenia.” Chicago. 

David Efron, Dr. filosofa y letras, University of Buenos Aires, 1929. “Race aad 
Gesture.” Columbia. . 

Thomas Russell Fischer. “Industrial Disputes and Federal Legislation.” Co- 
lumbta. 

William Fuson, B.A., M.A. Kansas, 1936, 1938. “A Sociological TEMA of the 
Incidence of Mental Disorders in Kansas.” Wisconsin. 

Roderic Gillette, B.S., M.A. Misscuri, 1928, 1931. “The Status of the Junior 
Red Cross as a Factor in Education.” School of Education, New York Univer- 
Sity. 

Joseph Bertram Gittler, B.S., M.A. Georgia, 1934, 1936. “Society’s Adjustment 
to a Mechanical and a Social Irvention: A Study in Social Change.” Chi- 
cago. 

Jobn B. Griffing, B.S. Kansas State, 1904; B.A. Drake, 1909; M.A. Columbia, 
1913. “A Comparison of the Effects of Certain Socioeconomic Factors upon 
Size of Family in China, Southern Calitornia, and Brazil.” Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Dorcas Hali, B.A. Allegheny, 1920; M.A. Columbia, 1929. “Vocational Guid- 
ance in Relationship to Occupational Mobility in Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania.” Pittsburgh. 

Howard Harper Harlan, B.A. University cf Richmond, 1933; M.A. Virginia, 
1934. ‘The Social Behavior of Children in the First Two Years.” Virginia. 

Albert Hoyt Hobbs, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 1933. “Differentials in Internal 
Migration.” Pennsylvania. . 

Charles Ernest Hutchinson, B.A., M.A. Southern California, 1931, 1933. “A 
Study of Acculturation Processes in the Indian Pueblos of the Rio Grande 
Valley.” Southern California. 

Abe J. Jaffe, B.A., M.A. Chicago, 1935, 1038. “Urbanization and Fertility.” 

= Chicago. : 

Sigurd Johansen, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 1932, 1934. “Rural Social Organiza- 
tion in a Spanish-American Culture Area.” Wisconsin. 

Earl S. Johnson, B.A. Baker University, 1918; M.A. Chicago, 1932. “The Evo- 
lution'of the Chicago Central Business District.” Chicago. 

Alfred Winslow Jones, B.A. Harvard, 1923. “Life, Liberty and Property: A 
Story of Conflict and a Measurement of Conflicting Rights.” Columbia. 
Manford H. Kuhn, B.A. Earlham, 1931; M.A. Wisconsin, 1932. “The Contribu-~ 
tion of Freud and Psychoanalysis to the Description and Analysis of Societal 

and Cultural Data.” Wisconsin. 

Wendall F. Kumlien, B.A. Lawrence, 1911; M.S. Wisconsin, 1923. “Conditions 
Surrounding Social Change.” Wisconsin. 

Olaf F. Larson, B.A., M.A. Wisconsin, 1932, 1933. “A Type-Study of Selected 
Social Aspects of Land and Its Uses.” Wisconsin. 
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Carlo Lawrence Lastrucci, B.A. San Francisco State College, 1935; M.A. North 
Carolina, 1936. “The Professional Dance Musician.” Stanford. 

Eugene Perry Link, B.A. Emporia, 1929; B.D. Union DED OBOR Seminary, 
1933. “Democratic-Republican Societies, 1790-1800,” Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. | 

Marston Martel McCluggage, B.A. Emporia, 1928; M.A. Kansas, 1931. “Mo- 
tivating Forces in the Development of Collectivized Forms of Leisure-Time 
Activity.” Kansas. 

Edgar C. McVoy, B.A., M.A. Florida, 1934, 1037. “A Study of Wants and Their 
Satisfaction among a Sample of Rural People in Minnesota.” Minnesota. 
Francis Blair Mayne, B.S. Illinois, 1933; M.S. Wyoming, 1933. “A Study of 
Stereotype Statements: Their Prevalence and Inter-relations among a Group 

of University Students.” School of Education, New York University. 

Haskell M. Miller, B.A., M.A. Southern Methodist, 1932, 1933. “Institutiona] 

‘Behavior of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church: An American Protestant 
Religious Denomination.” School of Education, New York University. 

Barrington Moore, Jr., B.A. Wiliams, 1936. “Social Stratification.” Yale. 

Wilbert Ellis Moore, B.A. Linfield, 1935; M.A. Oregon, 1937; M.A. Harvard, 
1939. “Slavery, Abolition, and the Ethical Valuation of the Individual: A 
Study of the Relations between Ideas and Institutions.” Harvard. 

Bernard George Mulvaney, B.A. St. Viator, 1930; M.A. Catholic University, 
1934. “A Correlational Analysis of the Relation between the Catholic Com- 
position of a Population and Its Birth Rate.” Zlinots. 

Douglas Oberdorfer, B.A., M.A. Florida, 1933; 1934. “Effects of the Depresdion 

. on Marriage and Divers: in Wisconsin.” Wisconsin. 

_ Charles F. X. O’Brien, B.A., M.A. Seton Hall College, 1937, 1938. “The Legal 
Status o? Corporal Penizhment in the Public School Systems of the United 
States—a Comparative Study.” -School of Education, New York University. 

John C. Payne, B.A., M.A. Illinois, 1930, 1933. “A College Course in Con- 
temporary World Civilization as an Instrument in Effecting Changes in 
Opinion.” School of Education, New York University. - 

Hans Heinrich Plambeck, B.S., M.A. Oregon, 1935, 1938. “‘Social Participation 
of Farm Families in Feral Organizations.” Cornell. 

Eugene Scott Richards, B.A. New Orleans, 1928; M.A. Southern California, 
1931. “Effects of the Negro’s Migration to Southern California since 1920 
upon His Sociocultural Patterns.” Southern California. 

Chris C. Rossey, B.P. Bethany College, 1913; M.A. Columbia, 1923. ‘‘Factors 
Related to Selection and Placement in State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
New Jersey.” School of Education, New York University. ` 

Bryce Finley Ryan, B.A. University of Washington, 1932; M.A. Texas, 1933; 
M.A. Harvard, 1937. “Boston High School es in Periods of Prosper- 
ity and Depression.” Harvard. 

Mary Schauffler, B.A., M.A. Western Reserve, rgro, 1927: “The Suburbs of 
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Cleveland: A Field Study of the Metropolitan District outside the Adminis- 
trative Area of the City.” Chicago. 

Robert Schmid, B.A. Ohio, 1937. “Youth Movements in Germany: Prolegome- 
na to a Theory of Social Movements.” Wisconsin. 

Rex A. Skidmore, B. A., M.A. Utah, 1938, 1939. “Mormon Recreation in Theory 
and Practice: A Study of Social Change.” Pennsylvania. . 

| Edward J. Storey, B.S. New Hampshire, 1922; M.A. New York University, 

i 1935. “Free Printed Materials in Health Education.” School of Education, 
New York University. 

George W. Strong, B.A., M.A. Pittsburgh, 1936, 1037. oe Role of Sociology 
in the High School.” “Pittsburgh. 

Frank Sweetser, Jr., B.A. Dartmouth, 1934; M.A. Columbia, 1935. «N eighbor- 
hood Acquaintance and Association: A H of Personal Neighborhoods.” 
Columbia. 

Madeleine G. Sylvain, Licence-en-droit, Haiti, 1934; M.A. Bryn Mawr, 1938. 
“Haiti et ses femmes: une étude d'évolution culturelle.” Bryn Mawr. , 

J. Ellis Voss, B.S., M.A. Pennsylvania, 1925, 1927. “Summer Resort: An Eco- 
logical Analysis of a Satellite Community.” Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin A. Ward, B.S. Tufts College, 1915; M.A. New York University, 1934. 
“The Educational Programs of Three Patriotic Societies in Their Relation- 
ship to Public Secondary Education.” School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Hugh Jeremiah Williams, ‘B.S. Union College, 1917; M.A. Columbia, ros. 
“State Survey of the Organization of Week-Day Religious Education in the 
Rural Communities of New York State.” Cornell. 

Melvin John Williams, B.A., B.D. Duke, 1936, 1939. “A Survey of Roman 
Catholic Sociology in the United States since 1900.” Duke. 

Arthur Wood, B.A. Dartmouth, 1935; M.A. Michigan, 1936. “Social Organiza- 
tion and Crime: A Study of the Etiology of the Criminal in Selected Rural 
Wisconsin Communities.” Wisconsin. 

Mattie Lloyd Wooten, B.A., M.A. Texas, 1928, 1929. “The Status of Women in 
Texas.” Texas. 

MASTERS’ DEGREES . . 

Estle Gordon Ammons, B.S. A. & M. College of Texas, 1937. “A Study of Rural 
Youth Migration in the Kurten Community, Brazos County, Texas.” A. & 
M. College of Texas. 

Leonard Quentin Allen, B.S. N ortheast Texas State Teachers College, 1926. 
“Practices and-Results in the Parole of Prisoners with Special Reference to. 
Texas.” A. & M. College of Texas. 

Dorothy Louise Arnold, B.A. Smith, 1940. ‘‘Socio-economic Background as Re- 
lated to the University Achievements of 1,625 Women at Indiana University 
1939-40.” Indiana. 

Robert Freed Bales, B.S. Oregon, 1938. “The Concept ‘Situation’ as a Sociologi- 


cal Tool.” Oregon. 
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Katherine Humphrey Barbour, B.A. Mount Holyoke, 1932. “Trade Union Pol-’ 
icy in Regard to the Introduction of Labor Saving Devices.” Columbia. 

Martin Carl Bauman. ‘ “An Analysis of a Socio-religious Rural N eighborhood. u 
Nebraska. 

Joseph Allen Beegle, B.S. Pennsylvania State, 1939. “Music and Drama Partici- 
pation of Iowa State Alumni.” Iowa State. 

Hugh William Benfer, B.S. Idaho, 1935. “Social Values of the National Youth 
Administration in Idaho.” Colorado. 

Alvin Bertrand, B.S. Louisiana State, 1940. “Selected Attitude of Land-Use 
Planning Community Committee Men and Non-committee Men in Grant 
County, Kentucky.” Kentucky. j 

N. Margaret Blankenship, B:A. Southern California, 1938. “Situational and 
Ideological Bases.” Columbia. 

Imogene Jones Bond, B:A. Denver, 1932. “A peselvecs Survey of a Western 
Village-——La Salle, Colorado.” Colorado. 

Charles Emert Bowerman, B.A. Denison, 1935. “The Relationship between 
Home Ownership and the Size of the Family.” Chicago. 

Joyce Bradaeld, B.A. Oklahoma,.1928. “Social Development of Kay County, ` 
Oklahoma.” Colorado. 

Esther R. Eradley, B.A. Pomona, 1939. “A Study of the Coordinating Council - 
Movement in Los Angeles County, with Particular Emphasis upon Its Socio- 
logical and Educational Implications,” Claremont Colleges. 

Emerson D. Bragg, B.A. Otterbein, 1928; B.D. Bonebrake Theological Semi- 
nary, 1929. “The Ecumenical Movement.”” Miami University. 

_ Bernice Shirley Bretbart, B.A. “Socialized Procedure in the Treatment of Ju- 
venile Delinquents in Manhattan Children’s Court.” Columbia. 

Kenneth Browell, B.A. Chapman College, 1937. “Social Implications of De- 
fense Program in Three Los Angeles County Areas.” Claremont Colleges. 

John Allen Buggs, B.A. Dillard, 1939. “Racial Legislation in Tennessee: A Con- 
tribution to the Natural History of Laws pEECEnS Race and Social Status.” ` 
Fisk. 

Loren William Burch, B.A. Kalamazoo, 1927; B.D. Colgate-Rochester, 1932. 
“Some Factors Affecting Church Attendance in Rural Oswego County. fi 
Cornell. 

Joel Tilman Campbell, B.A. Florida, 1940. “Religious Honan of Florida and 
the Southeast.” Florida. 

William Alexander Cann, B.A. Dillard, 1939. “A aa of Negro Tenant Farm- 
ers in Pulaski County, Arkansas. ” Fisk. | 

“Theodore Caplow, B.A. Chicago, 1939. “Evaluation Order of Farm Placement.” 
Minnesota., 

Sadye Edna Carter, B. S. Fordham, 1939. eiaa Prejudices Based upon a 
Study cf the Conflicts between the British West Indian Negro and the Na- 
tive Born American Negro in the Harlem Area, 1940-1941.” Graduate School 
of Art and Sciences, New York University. ~ f l 
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Milford Grant Chandler, B.A. Bowdoin, 1¢40; B.D. Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, 1940. ‘“The Social Experiences and Subsequent Behavior of a Group of 
Civilian Conservation Corps Adolescents.” Columbia. 

Douglass Carr Chavis, B.A. Fisk, r932. “The ‘Underworld’ of Nashville, Its 
Character and Function as Based on Records of Personal Experiences of Ne- 
gro Prisoners in the Tennessee State Penitentiary.” Fisk. 

Joseph Cohen, B.S. Northwestern, 1939. “Family Stability and Juvenile De- 
linquency.” Northwestern. 

James Joseph Comerford, B.S. ‘Adjustment cf Labor Unions to Civil Service.” 
Columbia. 

Everett E. Cox, B.A. William and Mary, 1026. “Life in a Typical Rural Com- 
munity.” Virginia. 

Clara B. Cowan, B.S. Springfield State Teachers College, r925. “The Accultura- 

' tion of the Cherokee Indians.” Missouri. — 

James Ernest Crimi, B.A. Aurora College, 1938. “The Social Status of the Ne- 
gro in Pasadena, California.” Southern California. 

David Harold Crosby, B.A. Juniata, 1940. “Social Values of the Credit-Union 
Movement in the United States.” Southern California. 

Sidney J. Cutler, B.S. City College of New York, 1938. “Indices in Social Sci- 
ence.” Columbia. 

Mildred Mary d’Annunzio, B.S. St. Josepk’s, 1939. “Certain Environmental 
Factors in Functioning of Boys’ Clubs.” Columbia. 

John George Daukas, B.A. Dartmouth, xr937. “An Estimate of the Public 
Health Facilities of Keene, New Hampshire.” New Hampshire. 

Richard Gray Davis, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 1939. “Differential Conformity 
to Legal Norms in American Culture.” Pennsylvania State. 

Owen R. Davison, B.A. DePauw, 1937. “Laurel Homes: A Critical Study.” 
Cincinnati. 

Walter Phillips Davison, B.A. Princeton, 1939. “German-American Social 
Structure in New York City.” Columbia. 

William A. DeHart, B.S. Brigham Young, 1937. “Relation between Religious 
Affiliation and Population Fertility i in Selected Counties of Utah and Adjoin- 
ing States.” Minnesota. 

Gertrude Anne Donohue, B.A. Mount St. Vincent, rọ40. “The Parei of Sinn 
Fein in Ireland.” Colembia. 

Joseph Henry Douglass, B.A. Fisk, 1937. “The Cape Colored Minority and 
Race Relations in South Africa.” Fisk. 

Jean Elvins, B.A. Texas, 1937. “Social Stratification of Radio Aana in 
Texas.” Texas. 

Shirley P. Englisle, B.A. Texas, 1938. ‘Theories of the Universal State.” Texas. 

Gerald Allan Estep, B.A. Occidental, 1938. “Social Placement of the Portu- | 
guese in Hawaii as Indicated by Factors in Assimilation.” Southern Cali- 
fornia. i 
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Harriet Alberta Estes, B.A. Kentucky, 1939. “Social a ha of Funeral 
Costs.” Kentucky. 

Alfred Friedh, B.A. Washington University, 1941. “Mobility and High School 
Success.” Washington University. 

Carl Martin Frisen, B.A. College o: the Pacific, 1939. “An Analysis of Predic- 
tions of Population Growth and Change.” Northwestern, 

` Jobn B. Gerberich, B.S. Kent State, 1939. “A Study in Consistency of Ques- 
tionnaire Responses.” Kent State. 

Dorothy Helen Goldstein, B.A. Mount Holyoke, 1939. “The ‘Disproportion- 
ate’ Occupational Distribution cf Jews and Their Individual and Organized 
Reaction.” Columbia. 

Ruth Gallagher Goodenough, B.S. Cornell, r939. “Recent Trends in Social Psy= 
chology.” Cornell. 

Ernest Clement Groy B.A. Iowa, 1939. “Case Studies of Twelve ic 
Negro Bcys.” Iowa. 

George. W. Graham, B.A. Texas, 1937. “One Hundred Burglars and One Hun- 
dred Robbers.” Texas. 

Morris Leeb Haimowitz, B.A. Florida, 1941. “F lorida Population, K TER 
Floride. 

Audrey Baer Harter, B.A. University of California at Los Angeles, 1937. “The 
Contributions of the Literature on Psychoanalysis to Sociological Theory.” 
Southern California. 

Mary Louise Harter, B.A. Barnard, 1941. “The Shifting Front of Medical Re- 
form.” Columbia. 

Neva Heath, Ph.B. Hamline, rorg. “A Comparison of the Unpublished Folk 
Games o- the Negroes of Chicago with the Published Games of the British 
Isles as Recorded by Alice B. Gomme.” Northwestern. 

Helen E. Hill, B.A. Seton Hill, 1940. “Some Aspects of Liquor Control.” Clark. ` 

Margaret Holloran, B.N. Yale, 1932. “The Care and Education of the Visually 
Handicapped Child.” School of Education, New York University. 

_Vernon L. Hoyt, B.A. New York University, 1939. “The Occupational and So- 
cial Adjustment of the British West Indian Immigrant in Manhattan.” 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York University. 

William Brayton Jones, Jr., B.A. New Hampshire, 1940. ‘The Indian Stream 
Republic.” New Hampshire. 

Kiyoshi Kaneshiro, B.A. Hawaii, 1939. “The Hawaiian Biden A Question of 
Marginality.” Michigan. 

_Anna Adelson Klepak, B.A. California, 1926. “A Study of the Attitudes of 
High School Teachers of Vocational Subjects toward aot ey Education 
and Its Social Values.” Southern California. 

Amos Richard Lasley, B.A. Kentucky State Industrial College, 1935. “Insti- - 
tutional Separation of Negroes and Whites.” Indiana. 

Milton Ancerson Lawson, B.A. Philander-Smith College, 1938. “The Influence 
of the Migration Northward upon Negro Newspapers.” Fisk. 
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Trene Christine Linder, B.S. Drake, 1937. “A Study of the Birth Rate of the 
Amana Society.” Towa. 

Frederick B. Lindstrom, B.A. Chicago, R “The Negro Invasion of the West 
Woodlawn Area.” Chicago. 

Jewel Ragsdale Lubovich, B.A. Texas, 1937. “A Sociological Study of Public 
Health in the Five Small Cities of Colorado.” Colorado. 

Kathryn Lyon, B.S. Kentucky Wesleyan, 1935. “Juvenile Delinquency in Clark 
County, Kentucky.” Kentucky. _ | 

Jeannie McCormick, B.A. University of California at Los Angeles, 1930. “A 
Comparative Study of the Problems of Social Maladjustments of Children 
of Superior and Subnormal Intelligence in the Los Angeles Public Schools.” 
` Southern California. 

Floyd Christopher Mann, B.A. Iowa, 1940. “An Analysis of Village Attitudes: 
A Study of an Iowan Village.” Iowa. 

Simon Marcson, B.A. Chicago, 1936. “The Role of Voluntary Segregated Edu- 
cation in an Ethnic Group.” Chicago. 

Ina Ruth Melenek, B.A. American International College, 1939. “Delinquency 
Areas of Durham, North Carolina.” Duke. 

Jacob Meyerowitz, B.A. New’ York University, 1938. “Contemporary Aspects 
of Collective Security.” Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Carrol M. Mickey, B.A. Kansas, 1936. Aevdopmen of Collective Enterprise 
in Property Insurance in the United States.” Kansas. 

Ernest I. Miller, B.A. Maryville College, 1932. “Some Tennessee Utopias.” 
Tennessee. 

James E. Montgomery, B.A. Mayville, 1940. “Two Resettlement Communities 
on the Cumberland Plateau: An Introductory Study of Recent Utopian Re- 
form.” Vanderbilt. 

John William Moore, B.S. A. & M. College of Texas, 1940. “A Social and Eco- 
nomic Study of the Italian Settlement, Steele’s Store, Texas.’ ” A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas. . 

‘Robert Cobb Myers, B.S. Boston University, 1940. ““The Transient Girl: A 
Psychological Study.” Stanford. - 

Phillipina Martina Naude, B.S. Pacific Union, 1937. “The ee as a Social ’ 
Institution.” Colorado. 

Elizabeth Day Nunnally, B.A. Wesleyan College, 1919. “The History of the 
Develcpment of a Negro Dental Clinic in DeKalb County, Georgia.” Emory. 

Dorothy Mary Orr, B.S. Syracuse, 1928. “Occupational Class as a Basis for 
Grouping.” Columbia. 

Alfred P. Parsell, B.A. Syracuse, 1938. “Population and Environment of a 

Northern California- Indian Community.” Syracuse. _ 

Bernard Peck, B.A. Indiana, 1939. “Symbolism and Organization in General 

Motors Public Relations Policy.” ‘Columbia. 


H 
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Helen Ruth Pointexter, B.A. Marshall College, 1934. “A Survey of. the Federal 

_ Industrial Institution for Women, Alderson, West Virginia.” Iowa. 

Ethelyn B. A. Ratcliff, B.A. Virginia Union, 1939. “The Socio-economic Fac- 
tors Associated with Negro Infant Mortality Rates in Nashville, Tennessee, 
1939. Fisk. 

Earl H. Regnier, B.S. Kansas State College, 1932. “Social Participation of Farm 
Bureau or Non-farm Bureau Families in Formal Organizations.” Cornell. 
Alice Cornelia Reid, B.A. Virginia Union, 1939. “‘Gees Bend, Alabama: A Rural 

Negro Community in Transition.” Fisk. 

Charles Donald Roberts, B.S. Oklahoma A. & M. 1938. “A Study of the Levels 
of Living of the Households of Farm Operators in the Stillwater Creek 
Watershed.” Oklahoma A. & M. 

Joan Rockwood, B.A. Bennington College, 1939. “Analysis of an Interracial 
Program: Abraham Lincoln Community Center.” Chicago. 

Joseph Rosenstein, B.A. Chicago, 1939. “The Interrelation of Political Institu- 
tions with the Social Structure of the Local Community.” Chicago. 

Aileen Ross, B.S. University of London, r939. “The French and English Social 
Elites of Montreal: A Comparison of ‘La Ligue de la jeunesse’ with the 
Junior League.” Chicago. 

Roy W. Russell, B.A. Florida, 1935.’ “Individual Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” Florida. l 

Rene Sanford, B.A. Scripps College, 1939. “The Relation of Culture to Con- 
cepts of Social Control, as Suggested by a Comparative Study of Three Pre- 
literate Societies.” Claremont Colleges. 

David M. Schneider, B.S. Cornell, 1940. “‘Aboriginal Dreams.” Cornell. 

Meinte Schuurmans, B.A. Hope College, 1922. “The Church and Assimilation 
in an Isolated Nationality Group: A Study of the Role of the Christian Re- 
formed Church in the Dutch Community of Manhattan, Montana.” Michi- 
gan State. 

Mary Gamble Shannon, B.A. Southern Methodist, 1938. “An Occupational 
Study of Negro Maids in Dallas.” Southern Methodist. 

Evelyn Christine Sloat, B.A. Montclair State Teachers College, 1935. “The 
Story of the Township of Teaneck, New Jersey.” New Hampshire. 

Evelyn Chazlotte Smith, B.A. New York University, 1937. “Consumer Credit: 
A Study of Three Fields of Personal Financial Loans.” Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, New York University. 

Charalembos Stephoros Stephanides, B.S. Cornell, 1932. “A L A Sketch 
of the Vilage of Megali Vrisi, Macedonia, Greece.” Cornell. 

Millard Sundin, B.S. Minnesota, 1934. “Trends of Periodical Literature of City 
Planning.” Minnesota. 

Morris T. Vogelaar, B.A. Central College, 1930. “A Sociological Study of Green 
Hollow, Jowa.” Colorado. 

Pearl Lee Walker, B.A. Howard, 1937. “Bus Transportation Facilities and Met- 
ropolitan Regions in Tennessee.” Fisk. 
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Melville Jay Weiss, B.S.S. City College of New York, 1939. “Don’t Buy Where 
You Can't Work: An Analysis S coun Action against Employment Dis- 
crimination in Harlem 1934~40.” Columbia. 

Albert Nathaniel Whiting, B.A. Amherst, 1938. ‘Some Problems of Social Ad- 
justment Associated with Disease.” Fisk. 

Wendell W. Williams, B.A. Emporia, 1938. “Factors Influencing the Develop- 
ment of Social Welfare Institutions as Collective Enterprises.” Kansas. 

Shau-Lam Wong, B.A. Lingnan University, 1939. “The Co-operative Move- 
ment in China.” Southern California. 

John Paul Yoder, B.A. Goshen College, 1932. “Social Isolation Devices in an 
Amish-Mennonite Community.” Pennsylvania State. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the edi- 
tors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The name of the 
college or university in italics designates the institution where the 
research is in progress. The list does not include names which have 
formerly been printed in the Journal, except where the, research 
problem has been changed. The number now working for doctoral 
degrees is ror, and the number working for Master’s degrees is 
167. 

í DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
Kingsley Birge, B.A. Dartmouth, 1938. “Social Status of Political Personnel.’’ 

Yale. 

Cleo W. Blackburn, B.A. Butler, 1932; M.A. Fisk, ae “Impact of Urban Cul- 
ture on Rural Patterns of Southern Negroes in Indianapolis.” Indiana. 

Don Joseph Bogue, B.A. Iowa, 1939; M.A. Washington State, rogo. "The 

` Changing Structure of the Metropolitan Community.” Michigan. 

Barbara Klose Bowdery, B.A. North Central College, 1939; M.A. nels; 1940. 

` “Career Patterns of roth Century British and French Scientists.” THinots. 

Charles Emert Bowerman, B.A. Denison, 1935; M.A. Chicago, 1941. “Re- 
fined Criteria of Marital Success.” Chicago. 

Philips Bently Boyer, Ph.B. emon, 1924. “Analysis of Some Social Correla- 
tives of Land Differences.” Louisiana State. 

George K. Frown, B.A. Alabama, 1934; M.A. Virginia, 1936. “Sociological In- 
terpretation of the Habitual Criminal in Terms of His Definition and Treat- 
ment.” Pennsylvania. 

Julia Saparoff Brown, B.A. Radcliffe, 1936; M. A. Wisconsin, 1938. “Factors 
Affecting Union Strength.” Yale. 

Carl F. Butzs, B.S. Northwestern, 1935. “The Shakers: A Case Study in Social 
Variation.” Yale. . . . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, ` 
‘ the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


NUPTIAL REPRODUCTION RATES | 


Ina paper entitled “Use of Nuptial Reproduction Rates in Population Analy-. 
sis” in the March number of this Journal Dr. Karpinos criticizes the method 
used by Kuczynski and Charles for computing nuptial gross reproduction rates. 
Although this method has been described at some length, it is evident that there 
is still room for quite elementary misunderstanding. If we leave on one side il- 
legitimate fertility as of minor importance, the gross reproduction rate of a 
given year can be related to marital status in at least two ways, both in use. 

x. The legitimate fertility rates of the given year can be related to the marital 
status of the population in the given year. This is what Dr. Karpinos prefers. 
The nuptiality table used summarizes the previous marital history of the women 
living in the given year. The procedure leads to the same result as the ordinary 
gross reproduction rate, as Dr. Karpinos points out. 

2. The legitimate fertility rates-of the given year can be related to the mari- — 
tal status of the population that would result from the operation of the marriage 
rates of the given year. The nuptiality table used is that of the given year, and 
this is the only nuptiality table used, since the computation of legitimate fertility 
rates does not involve any computation of the probability of marriage. A nuptial 
gross reproduction rate for 1931, computed in this way, would thus describe the 
. fertility of a group of women whose probability of marriage was that given by 
the marriage rates of 1931, and who, when married, had children at the 
' same-rate as the married women of 1931. To describe the differences between 
the nuptial and the ordinary gross reproduction rate as “due to a misstep in the 
process of computing” is, to say the least, an unfortunate use of language, since 
these rates have been defined as describing two different sets of events. Inability 
to grasp this distinction is the main substance of Dr. Karpinos’ article and evi- © 
dently springs from a misunderstanding of the whole reproduction rate tech- 
nique. The nuptial gross reproduction rate is precisely analogous to the ordi- 
nary net reproduction rate. The latter rate associates the fertility of a given 
year, e.g., 1931, with the mortality of that year; although the fertility of a group 
of women who have been subjected throughout their lives to the mortality rates 
of 1¢31 is not known and would almost certainly be different from that actually 
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found in 1931. No doubt in his next paper, Dr. Karpinos will reveal that all the 
net reproducticn rates hitherto computed by numerous workers are wrong and 
should be recalculated on the basis of the mortality of the previous fifty years. 

When freed from some of Dr. Karpinos’ more irrelevant misinterpretations, 
the real methocological issue becomes one of the value of any particular modifi- 
cation of the ordinary reproduction rates. This should be judged in the light of 
the objective desired. In general, while all scientific studies should have as their. 
ultimate goal tre prescription of a future course of action, the immediate aims 
of population s:udies can be described as either predictive or analytical. Under 
the former heading comes the earliest body of knowledge which concerned itself 
mainly with the effect of current trends in fertility and mortality on population 
growth. Of later years more emphasis has been placed on the attempt to find 
a socioeconomic explanation of humar reproductive behavior. Reverting to the 
indices under discussion, the nuptial gross reproduction rate belongs to the group 
of predictive studies, since it examines the effect of current changes in nuptiality 
on total fertility. For an analysis of existing differences in fertility we need to 
know what part of these differences are due to differences in probability of mar- 
riage and age at marriage and what part to differences in fertility within mar- 
riage. For this purpose it appears that no single index hitherto devised is ade- 
quate. Only a many-angled approach. using several relevant indices, will suffice 


to reveal the pattern. l 
, ENID CHARLES 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


. Oticwa, Canada 


REJOINDER 


Dr. Charles's rejoinder seems to indicate that the statements made in my 
paper were obviously too general and that they consequently need further 
elucidation. The central point of the paper will therefore be restated here for- 
mally: Whatever nuptiality table is tsed-+whether the table is constructed on 
the basis of the marital status of the female population in a given year or on the 
basis of marriages contracted in that year—fertility rates derived by relating 
births to married, widowed, and divorced women cannot be applied directly to 
the nuptiality <able, since a yearly fertility rate per married, widowed, and di- 
vorced woman is not identical with a rate per year of married life. To show it 
is so, additional data are introduced here. The data deal with the white women 
of the city of Chicago and are given in three tables, each presenting a few sim- 
ple values. = 

Table 1 shows, in columns 2-5, the distribution of the white women of Chi- 
cago by maritel status as in 1930. This distribution, given by single years for 
the first two five-year age groups, is based on an unpublished report which was 
‘supplied by the United States Bureau of the Census. On the basis of these data, 
the values for columns 6-8 were derived, showing the number of single, married, 
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widowed, and divorced women among cne hundred thousand women at each 
single year of age, between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four inclusive. In 
other words, these values represent the marital status of one hundred thousand 
women followed through the fifteen to twenty-four age interval, assuming that 
none of these women dies while passing through this age interval. 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE WHITE WCMEN OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
BY MARITAL STATUS, 1930 


FEMALE POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER PER 100,000 FEMALES 
MARITAL StTatus* . oF Eac AGEt 
AGE 

i Widowed Widowed 
Total, Single Married and Single | Married and 

F: Se Mi Divorced Sy Me Divorced 
D; Di 
(1) (2) (3) ~ (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
BAG oi ig ade tenet 26,841 26,795 45 I | 99,828 168 4 
LO EET EEE 27,408 | 27,137 261 I0 | 99,012 952 36 
i A E 28,246 | 27,285 945 16 | 96,598 | 3,346 56 
RO Mane oars 30,121 27,146 | 2,912 60 | 90,134 | 9,667 199 
POs ahh eit wae 29,166 |’ 23,801 | 5,265 100 | 81,605 | 18,052 343 
Total..... 141,782 | 132,167 | 9,428 187 | 93,218 | 6,650 132 
See 30,072 | 21,542 | 8,347 184 | 71,631 | 27,9757 612 
eee ere: 30,602 10,033 | 11,204 305 | 62,195 | 36,808 907 
BD ak ett eh ds 31,660 | 16,795 | 14,4327 428 | 53,048 | 45,600 | 1,352 
E AEE EEE 30,742 | 13,80r | 16,368 573 | 44,893 | 53,243 | 1,864 
DA caste aa 30,529 | II,7II 18,10 649 | 38,360 | 59,514 | 2,126 
Total..... 153,605 | 82,88r | 68,5&5 | 2,139 | 53,957 | 44,650 | 1,393 


* The data by single years are from a special unpublished report furnished by the Bureau of the Census. 
+ The distribution of 100,000 women by marital status was computed by relating the number of women 
of each marital status in each age to the total of that aze given in cal. I. 


By an identical procedure, such values to a radix of one hundred thousand 
women were computed for the other age groups within the child-bearing period, 
2s given in Table 2. (See footnote to Table 2 for the method used in subtabulat- 
ing the data to single-year values.) The data presented in this table are basic 
for constructing a nuptiality table. It might be well to emphasize here that a 
nuptiality table would show the number of years of married life to which a cohort 
of women would be exposed passing through life. In this case, the age range is 
limited to fifteen to forty-four, and the present nuptiality table assumes no mor- 
tality. (The assumption of no mortality is necessary for our discussion, as we 
are to deal here with gross reproduction rates in which this assumption is im- 
plicit.) 
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Since the age-specific fertility rates are given ‘here in five-year age groups, the 
nuptiality table is to be so constructed as.to show the years of married life lived 
by the cohort of women within each five-year age interval. It can be easily 
shown that, under somewhat simplified assumptions, the number of years lived 


TABLE 2* 


DISTRIBUTION OF 100,000 WHITE WOMEN, AGED FIFTEEN TO FORTY-FOUR, OF 
THE CITY OF CHICAGO BY MARITAL STATUS AS IN 1930 





WipowEp || a WmowepD 
AGE SINGLE | MARRIED AND AGE SINGLE | MARRIED AND 
i - St M: ‘| DIVORCED i St 1 M DIVORCED 
Di | D: 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
A PEE 99,828 168 A ie, 2 ee 18,181 | 77,552 | 4,267 
TO EEE 993,012 952 Ke E. REET 17,288 | 78,147 | 4,565 
hy E EE 95,598 | 3,346 Un | ae eee ee 16,279 | 78,793 | 4,928 
ia T ES 92,134 | 9,667! . -1909 |] 33......... 15,428 | 79,233 | 5,339 
POs iTia 81,605 | 18,052 KT E WW AA EE 14,547 | 79,663 | 5,700 
51 o PEE 71,631 | 27,757 Gia 36 caw Sees 13,702 | 80,087 | 6,211 
5 ar E 62,195 | 36,80 997 || 36......... 12,799 | 80,596 | 6,605 
Le ergs 53,048 | 45,600 | 1,352 || 37......00 12,143 | 80,837 | 7,020 
Bae cwrke ee 44,893 | 53,243 | 1,864 || 38......... 11,665 | 80,817 | 7,518 
9 a a 38,360 | 59,514 | 2,126 || 39......... 11,347 | 80,616 | 8,037 
26 aa ae 36,065 | 61,260 | 2,675 | 40.....:... 11,089 | 80,236 | 8,675 
BOs Seu dude mis 29,639 | 67,322 kek. e sexes 10,901 | 79,770 | 9,329 
e Te ene e.. | 24,827 | JI,8II | 3,362 || 42.....0... 10,694 | 79,217 | 10,089 
C1. are 21,551 | 74,780 | 3,669 || -43......... 10,541 | 78,608 | 10,851 


SO ciereraia 19,580 | 76,486 3934 || 44- -eena 10,408 | 77,956 | 11,636 


* The distribution by single years of the first two five-year age groups is based on a special unpublished - 
report from the Bureau of the Census (see Table 1, n, *). The other five-year age groups (Table 3, col. 3) 
were subtabulated to single-year values by,a smotth uae formula. For genera] reference, sec Max 
Sasuly, Trend Analysis of Statistics (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1934), pp. 108-16. The 
given values assume no mortality. 


by a cohort of women passing through a given five-year age interval is expressed 
by the following formula: o 


i+3 
0.5(Mi-s — Dia) + 2 M: + 0.5(Mit, + Dita) 


where / signifies age, M: signifies the number of married women of the cohort 
at age t, and D; signifies the number of dissolved marriages, namely, the number 
of widowed and divorced women of the cohort at age ¢ (see Table 3, n. ||, for a 
complete explanation of the symbols and method of computation). The respec- 
' tive number of years of married life for the women of Chicago as in 1930 are 
given in Table 3, column 8, l 
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Should Kuczynski’s procedure be followed here, a “nuptial” gross reproduc- 
tion rate of 768.0 will be obtained for Chicago (col. 9), against an “ordinary” 
gross reproduction rate of 854.5 (bottom of col. 6). (For the sake of simplicity, 


TABLE 3 


“ORDINARY” AND “NUPTIAL” REPRODUCTION RATES OF 
THE WHITE WOMEN IN CHICAGO, 1930 





ÅGE SPECIFIC FER- oe sd 
FEMALE POPULATION ; TILITY RATES PER Tou LIVED 
‘ 1,000 FEMALES BY 1,000 | y 
a annnm), WOMEN PETAL 
ÅGE FEMALE PaCcING REPRO- 
H Married, | Per Cent pra Married, | ROVOCH RATE 
Widowed,| Married, - | Widowed,) 4 GIVEN 
aad: 4 Wicowea, Total cada = Pelee 
; an : GE In- 
Divorced t Divorcedt Divorced TERVAL|| 
(4)= Z Y (7)= J (9)= 
(2) D | eva | © | evel ea! © MXE 
I5-IQ.....-.-- 9,655 6.8 1,833 12.93 190.64 233 44.42 
2O-24. eee ee 70,724 46.0 7,344 | 47.81 103.84 2,031 "210.90 
BS-2Q er eee naes 107,923 73.6 7,135 | 48.64 66.11 3,438 227.20 
3O34.. elna 115,350 83.6 4,678 | 33.92 49.55 3,927 159.24 
35—39... eee ee 12X, 562 87.7 2,371 20.70 23.62 4,036 95-33 
4O-44... 0.2 ees tor ,733 89.3 _ 786 6.90 7.73 3:989 30.83 
Total..... §26,907 63.3 24,647 | 170 Sf 17,654 768.01 
š 
854. 50ft 





* Excludes women of unknown marital status. (Based on Table 26, United S tates Fifteenth Census, 1939, 
Vol. TI, chap. xi, ‘‘Marital Condition.’’) ' 


¢ Based on Table 26 (see n. *). 

t Computed by relat-ng col. 3 to col. 2. 

§ Based on data taken from P. M, Hauser, ‘‘Diffezential Fertility, Mortality, and Net Reproduction 
Rate in Chicago, 1930” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1938), Table 4. 

|| For computing the years of married life lived by 1,000 vamen passing through a given five-year age 


interval, the following focmula was used: o.5(Mf,.—D,_.)+ ) M,+0.5(M,,,+D,,,), where Lis the 


` é r 
initial age of each five-year age interval (for the fifteen to nineteen age interval it is age fifteen; for the twenty 
to twenty-four age interval it is age twenty, etc.); M, is the number of married women at the different ages - 


as given in Table 2, col.3; D, is the number of dissolved marriages, i.e., the number of widowed and divorced 


women at different ages as given in Table 2, col. 4. Age (¢ — 1} in the formula refers to the terminating age 
of the preceding age interval; for instance, for the fifteen to nineteen age interval it is age fourteen, whereas 
for the twenty to twenty-four age interval it is age nineteen, etc. Thus, the number of years of married 
life lived by 1,000 women passing through, say, the twenty to twenty-four age interval is equal to 0.5 of the 
difference between the number of women married at age nineteen and the corresponding number of widowed’ 
and divorced women, i.e 0.5 (180.52 — 3.43), plus the sum of all married women (M ,) from age twenty 


to age twenty-three (inclusive) ,i.e., 277.57 + 368.08 +...., pluso.s of the sum of the number of married, 
widowed, and divorced women at age twenty-four, i.e., 0.5 (595.14 + 21.26). The result is 2,031 years of 
married life. For the fifteen to nineteen age group, there are no values for (f —- 1), since no marriages are 
assumed prior to age fifteen. All given values assume no mortality. . . 


{ Obtained by relatirg the births (col. 5) to the total population (col. 2). : 
** Obtained by relating the births (col. 5) to the mazried, widowed, and divorced population (col. 3). 
tt Obtained by multiplying col. 7 by col. 8. 

tt Represents the ‘‘ordinary’’ gross reproduction rate. 


the calculations are based on all births—both legitimate and illegitimate births. . 
The reported illegitimate births for Chicago constituted 1.3 per cent of all births, 
indeed a negligible percentage.) These rates indicate a much greater difference 
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than the “nuptial” and “ordinary” gross reproduction rates for Denmark. (The 
present difference is —11.1 per cent, against Kuczynski’s difference of 0.8 per 
cent for Denmark.) 

It should be clearly noted that in calculating the nuptial gross reproduction 
rate for Chicago, the distribution of the women by marital status as in 1930 was 
used for constructing the nuptiality table, and, according to Dr. Charles, the 
procedure should have led to the same result as the ordinary gross reproduction. 
But the result derived on the basis of this procedure is different. It is due to the 
fact that fertility rates per married, widowed, and divorced women (Table 3, 
col. 7) were applied to years of married life (cot. 8). 

As shown in column 6, Table 3, the age-specific fertility rate per 1,000 females 
. for the fifteen to nineteen age group was 12.93. This means that 1,000 women 
passing through this age interval will give birth to 12.93 daughters each year, 
or 64.65 daughters, while passing through this age interval. But 1,000 women 
passing through this age interval would live 233 years of married life (Table 3, 
col. 8); consequently, the rate per year of married life for 1,000 women within 
this age interval would be 277.47, i.e. (64.65/233 X 1,000), and not 190.64, as 
given in column 7, Table 3. The latter rate is based on percentage of married, 
widowed, and divorced women, which was 6.8 for this age group (col. 4, Table 3). 
In computing a rate on this basis, one actually assumes that 1,000 women would 
live 340 years of married life (68 X 5) within this age interval, against 233. 
This holds trte for the other age groups, involving similar discrepancies, end 
these discrepancies are responsible for the different results. Had the births been 
related directly to the years of married life there would have been, of course, no 
difference between the “nuptial” and ordinary gross reproduction rates. 

Suppose now that instead of the preceding data by marital status as re- 
- ported for 1930 (Table 2), the marriages that occurred in Chicago during the 

year 1930—were such data available—had been utilized for constructing a nup- 
tiality table. “The procedure for constructing such a table would be, of course, 
different from that followed here.) Then two ways would be open for utilizing - 
this new nuptiality table: (a) one might relate—and quite logically—the births 
of 1930 directly to the new nuptiality table, and this would obviously lead to the 
same result as the gross reproduction rate shown in. column 6, Table 3, or (b) 
one may apply the rates per year of married life obtained from the first nuptial- 
ity table to the second nuptiality table. In the latter case, a gross reproduction 
rate somewhat different from the one reported in Table 3 might be obtained. 
But here, again, the rates per year of married life based on the first nuptiality 
table would b2 used in the computation, and not the rates per married, widowed, 
or divorced woman. Thus, whatever nuptiality table is applied, there exists a 
_ misstep in Kuczynski’s procedure. - 
Dr. Charles rightly emphasizes the importance of “predictive” studies. Re- 
l productivity of a population, however, is influenced not only by marital status, 
but also by many gener social factors. For instance, the gross reproduction rate 
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of the United States which was 1,219 in 1930 on 55:45 urban-rural ratio would 
be 1,171 on 65:35 urban-rural ratio, assuming no changes in the specific fertility 
rates of the urban-and rural populations. But the latter rate, obtained under 
the new conditions, still remains an “ordinary” gross reproduction rate, with all 
the underlying assumptions of constancy o: factors, in the same manner as the 
gross reproduction rate of 1940 is still a gross reproduction rate in spite of the 
-fact that it differs from the 1930 rate due to probable changes in urban-rural’ 
ratio, or marital status, or ethnic composition, or socioeconomic makeup. A net 
reproduction rate is still a net reproduction rate, whether it is computed on the 
basis of a current life-table, or a generation life-table, or some hypothetical 
life-table. 

It might be added that the distribution of women by marital status (Table 2) 
could be readily ucilized for computing <n index of nuptial fertility. The pro- 
cedure would cons:st of relating the gross reproduction rate to the proportion 
of married, widowed, and divorced women in the terminating age of the child- 
bearing period. In the case of Chicago it means dividing the given reproduction 
rate of 854.5 by .89592, the latter value being the proportion of married, wid- 
owed, and divorced women at age forty-four. The index would be 953.8, and 
it would show the number of children that would be borne by 1,000 women who 
will eventually get married before the end of the child-bearing period. (It ac- 
tually means starting with 1,116 women at age fifteen, instead of 1,000, as the 
former number of women would lead in this case to 1,000 women married, 
widowed, or divorced at age forty-four.) Like the gross reproduction rate, it 
would assume no mortality. (Some refinements, if desired, could be introduced 
by limiting the fertility rates to legitimate births.) Together with the other 
available indices of nuptial fertility, this index might fulfil an important role in 


comparative analyses. 
BERNARD D. KARPINOS 
National Institute of Healih . i 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


University of Chicago.—The University of Chicago announces the for- 
mation of tvo new programs of study and research. The first of these is 
a program in “Communications and Public Opinion,” which began in the 
Spring Quarter of 1942. This program is directed by a committee of 
faculty members from the various departments of the University, under 
the chairmanship of Robert Redfield, dean of the Division of Social Sci- 
ences. The committee undertakes to initiate and co-ordinate studies in 
local communications and local attitudes with reference to problems of 
public policy. The training program undertakes to qualify students (es- 
pecially women and men deferred under the Selective Service Act) for 
professional service with federal and other agencies concerned with prob- 
lems of national morale, analysis of enemy propaganda, the sampling of 
public opinions, and the social effects of promotional activities. College 
graduates with basic training in social science and languages may enrol in 
the Summe- Quarter and any quarter thereafter. 

In general, the committee recognizes four major purposes: (1) to con- 
duct fundamental research in the functions, processes, techniques, con- 
tent, values, effects, and other elements of public communications in their 
social setting; (2) to utilize the University’s resources of men and scurce 
materials toward the clarification of current problems in the field; (3) to 
prepare car.didates for professional service; and (4) to offer instruction in 
the field for other students who desire it. 

The program of instruction represents five groups of courses, namely: 
“Nature ard Process of Communication’; “Present Structure and Func- 
tions of the Media of Communication”; “Sources of Content and Opin- 
ion”; “Organization and Control.of Opinion”; ‘‘Measurement of Content 
and Opinicn.” 

Herbert Blumer, William Fielding Ogburn, W. Lloyd Warner, and 
Louis Wirth are among the sociologists who are acting as members of the 
Committee on Communications. Courses under the auspices of the com- 
mittee will be given by these members of the Department of Sociology 
as well as by Ernest W. Burgess, Everett C. Hughes, and Samuel A. - 
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Stouffer, and by various instructors in political science, economics, psy- 
chology, education, library science, and philosophy. l 

The second program announced by the University is a training pro- 
gram for government service. This program, which will be under the di-- 
rection of Leonard D. White, professor of public administration and for- 
mer United States civil service commissioner, is designed to prepare men 
and women as rapidly as possible for work in junior administrative posi- 
tions in the federal’service. It is expected that those who complete this 
training will be prepared to fill positions as student aid, junior professional 
assistant, and principal personnel assistants in the various federal agen- 
cies. Training under the program is available to recent junior college and 
college graduates. Women and men with deferred military status are es- 
pecially urged to apply. Persons interested in securing further informa- 
tion are asked to communicate with the Director, Summer Quarter, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


New School for Social Researcn.—The graduate faculty of political and 
social science of the New School for Social Research has announced its 
courses for the summer session, July 6-August 14. In addition to a gen- 
eral seminar on ‘‘Social Science and Political Action in Relation to the 
Present Situation,” which will be offered by the faculty as a whole, courses 
will be given in the “Sociology of Knowledge and the History of Ideas,” 
by Albert Salomon; “Social Sciences and Natural Sciences,” by Felix 
Kaufman; and “Economics and Sociology,” by Adolph Lowe. Persons 
interested in further information are asked to communicate with the Sec- 
retary, Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research, 66 West 
Twelfth Street, New York City. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The Fund has. announced the awarding of , 
fifty-six fellowships totaling $9¢,o00 and sixteen scholarships totaling 
$10,000. The fellows include thirty-five Negroes and twenty-one white 
southerners. Among the awards of special interest to our readers are the 
following: 


Florence Beatty Brown, State Teachers College, Fayetteville, North Car- 
olina; for a study of a middle-class Negro family from 1870 to the 
present. l 

Wiliam Oscar Brown, Howard University, Washington, D.C.; to study 
the racial situation in Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Cuba, and the 
Virgin Islands; reappointment, 
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Lewis Campbell Copeland, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee; for a 
study of racial attitudes and ideologies. | 

Mary Huff Diggs, Howard University, Washington, D.C.; for studies of 
the behavior of delinquent Negro children; at Bryn Mawr College. 

Emmett Edward Dorsey, Howard University, Washington, D.C.; for a 
study of the federal government’s employment and promotional poli- 
cies as they relate to. Negroes; at American University. 

William Thomas Fontaine, Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisiana; 
to study the mind and thought of the Negro as revealed in imaginative 
literature from 1870 to date; at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Fisk University. ) 

Manet Helen Fowler, New York City; for studies in social anthropology; 
at Columbia University; reappointment. 

Clifton Ralph Jones, Nanticoke, Maryland; to study the social stratifica- 
tion of Negroes; at the University of Iowa; reappointment. 

Charles Radford Lawrence, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia; for a study of the racial- 
radical social movements among Negroes in Harlem; at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

James Elmer Montgomery, Nashville, Tennessee; for studies in popil 
tion and balanced exploitation of natural resources; at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Ellen Hull Neff, Abingdon, Vena for studies in sociology; at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Harry Joseph Walker, Howard University, Washington, D.C.; fora sandy 
of race conflict ina southern community; at the University of Chicago. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Social Science Research Council 
has announced the following grant-in-aid appointments in sociology for 
the year 1942-43. 


Brewton Berry, associate protesser of sociology, University of Missouri; 
for the completion of a study of the Indians of Missouri, with special 
reference to the period 1673—1840. 

Robert Graham Caldwell, assistant professor of sociology, University of 
Delaware; for a study of corporal punishment in Delaware. 

Donald Clemmer, senior assistant research sociologist, Illinois State Pris- 
ons, Joliet, Illinois; for a study of gambling behavior of conventional > 
criminals. 

Homer L. Hitt, assistant professor of sociology, Diaa State Univer- 
sity; for a study of the impact of the war on the redistribution of popu- 
lation in Louisiana. 
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Charles Price Loomis, visiting lecturer, départment of sociology, Harvard 

_ University; for a study of the social structure of Las Vegas, N.M., with 

its “Old Town” of Spanish-Americans and its ‘“New-Town” of Anglo- 
Americans. 

Otto Pollak, reader in political science, Bryn Mawr College; for a study 
of the criminality of old age, its etiology, causation, and treatment. 
Edgar Zilsel, research associate, Institute of Social Research; for an analy- 
sis of society, technology, and economy of the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries. 


No appointments to sociologists were made at the postdoctoral level, 
but there were several appointments in the predoctoral category. At the 
time of the Journal’s going to press, however, these appointments had 
not been finally verified. 


NOTES 


American Psychological A ssociation.—The Fiftieth Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Association and the centennial of William James will be cele- 
brated September 2—5, 1942. The headquarters of the Association will be 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, and Harvard University. 


American Y outh Commission.—Paul T. David has resigned as associate 
-director for research and chief economist of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education to accept a position as a 
chief statistical analyst in the Fiscal Division of the United States Bureau 
of the Budget. Dr. David was formerly secretary of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. 


Conference for Teachers of the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools and 
Junior Colleges -—The Second Conference for Teachers of the Social Sci- 
ences in Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges will -be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 30~July 2. The theme of the Conference is “Ed- 
ucation, Democracy, and War: The Social Sciences and the Problem of 
Freedom and Restraint in War and Peace.” Inquiries concerning the pro- 
gram should be addressed to Earl S. Johnson, Box 51, Social Science 
Building, University of Chicago. 


Cornell University.—Cornell University will hold a summer workshop 
on Latin America, the Far East, and the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions from June 29 to August 7. This workshop is designed primarily to 
develop instructional aids for high-schocl teachers. The workshop will 
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be under the directorship of Howard Anderson, professor of education at 
Cornell, who will be assisted by experts in the three fields of study. 


Institute for Education by Radio.—The Thirteenth Annual Institute for 
Education by Radio met May 3-6 at Columbus, Ohio. The Institute, 
under the leadership of W. W. Charters, honorary director, I, Keith Tyler, 
director, and M. Margariete Ralls, secretary, annually brings together out- 
standing authorities and leaders in the field of education by radio. The 
sessions of the Institute were of considerable interest to sociologists. They 
included discussion of ‘‘Radio and Wartime Morale” and “Radio News 
Reports ard Comments in Wartime.” A number of work-study groups 
were held in addition to the general sessions. 


Institute on the Exceptional Child —The Eighth Institute on the Excep- 
tional Child was held at the Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, on 
May 26. The Institute was devoted to the topic of “The Wartime Ad- 

‘justment of the Exceptional Child.” Lawrence K. Frank presided at the 
morning sessions of the meeting, and Ordway Tead was in charge of the 
afternoon meeting. Among the papers of special interest to sociologists 
was one by James H. S. Bossard on ‘‘ The Impact of War on the Family.” 


Mid-west Sociological Society.—The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Mid- 
west Sociological Society was held in Des Moines, April 16-18. Carroll D. 
Clark, University of Kansas, presided at the dinner meeting at which 
addresses-were given by Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, and Leonard 
S. Cottrell, Cornell University. The officers of the Society for the year 
1942~43 are: James M. Reinhardt, University of Nebraska, president; 
Charles N. Burrows, Simpson College, first vice-president; George W. 
Hill, University of Wisconsin, second vice-president; and J. Howell At- 
wood, Krox College, secretary-treasurer. The following were elected 
members of the Executive Committee: Clarence W. Schroeder, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute; L. E. Garwood, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
M. Wesley Roper, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; E. T. Jacob- 
son, Cokato, Minnesota; Ernest Manheim, University of Kansas City. 
Clyde W. Hart, of the State University of Iowa, was chosen to represent 
the Sociezy on the Executive Committee of the American Sociological 
Society. 


Mills College.—A six-week summer workshop on marriage and the fam- 
ily will be held at Mills College, June 29~August 8. The workshop, which 
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will be open to men and women, will be under the direction of Ray E. 
Baber. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work was held at New Orleans, May 10-16. 
Charles E. Johnson, director of the department of social science at Fisk 
University; was among the sociologists who addressed general sessions of 
the Conference. 


New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children.—The Third Annual 
Meeting of the New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children will be 
held at Harvard University in connection with the summer school, July 8- 
IO. l i 


Office of the Coordinator of Information.—Peter Klassen, formerly of the 
staff of Pennsylvania State College, has been appointed to the staff ofthe 
Coordinator of Information. Mr. Klassen spent last year in completing 
his work for the Doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago. 


Office of Facts and Figures.—Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., chairman of the 
„department of sociology at Cornell University, is now acting as a con- 
sultant to the Office of Facts and Figures. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society—The annual spring meeting of the 
' Ohio Valley Sociological Society was held at Ohio State University, 
April 24-25. The following officers were elected for the year 1942-43: 
G. W. Sarvis, Ohio Wesleyan University, president; W. T. Harris, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, vice-president; I. V. Shannon, Ohio University, 
secretary-treasurer; and F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University, editor: 
Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, retiring president of the so- 
ciety, gave his presidential address at the annual dinner. Warren S. 
Thompson, Scripps Foundation, delivered a paper at the same meeting. 


Pacific Sociological Soctety.—The Proceedings of the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society have been published as 
Volume X, Number 1, of the Research Studies of the State College of Wash- 
ington. The Proceedings were edited by Paul H. Landis, of the State 
College of Washington. Copies of the Proceedings are on sale for $1.00. 


Planned Parenthood Federation of America.—The Board of Directors of 
the Birth Control Federation of America announces the change of its cor- 
porate name to the Planned Parenthood Federation of America. 
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Population Association of America.—The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Population Association of America was held at Atlantic City, May 1 and 
2. The papers at this meeting covered a number of topics of interest to 
sociologists. One of the sessions was devoted to the discussion of ‘‘Prob- 
lems of a Central Registration System in the United States.” Lowell J. 
Reed, of Johns Hopkins University, presided as chairman, and the dis- 
cussants included: Halbert L. Dunn, Bureau of the Census; I. S. Falk, 
Social Security Board; A. W. Hedrich, Maryland State Health Depart- 
ment; Richerd O. Lang, War Department; Charles S. Newcomb, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service; Thomas Rhodes, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration; and Elbridge Sibley, Bureau of the Budget. The new officers - 
of the Association are Lowell J. Reed, Johns Hopkins University, presi- 
dent; General Frederick Osborn, first vice-president; Dorothy S. Thomas, 
University of California, second vice-president; Halbert L. Dunn, 
Bureau of the Census, treasurer; and Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the 
Census, secretary. The new members of the Board of Directors are: Car- 
ter Goodrich, Margaret J. Hagood, Preston James, and Elbridge Sibley. 
The Association voted to accept the invitation of the American Council 
of Learned Societies to become a constituent member. Lowell J. Reed and 
. Frank H. Hankins were appointed delegates for terms expiring December 
31, 1942, and December 31, 1944, respectively. 


Society for Social Research. The Twenty-first Annual Institute of the 
Society for Social Research will be held at the University of Chicago, 
August 14-75. The general topic of the Institute will be “The Impact of 
War on American Society.” It is expected that this annual institute, like 
those in the past, will be widely attended. Inquiries in regard to the meet- 
ings should be addressed to Shirley Star, Program Chairman, Society for 
Social Research, Social Science Building, University of Chicago. 


Southern Sociological Society—The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society was held at Chattanooga, Tennessee. The 
following officers were elected for 1942-43: Katharine Jocher, University 
-of North Cerolina, president; Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky, 
first vice-president; Arthur E. Fink, Federal Security Agency, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, second vice-president; and Coyle E. Moore, Florida State 
College for Women, secretary-treasurer. W. L. Leap, American Red ` 
Cross, Richmond, Virginia, and Frank D. Alexander, National Resources 
Planning Board, Atlanta, Georgia, were selected as members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
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Southwestern Sociological Society.—The annual meeting of the South- 
western Sociological Society was held at Dallas, April 3 and 4, in conjunc- 
tion with the meetings of the Southwestern Social Science Association. 
Round-table discussion followed the presentation of the papers read at the 
meetings. The Society voted for affiliation with the American Sociological 
Society and elected its retiring president, William H. Sewell, to represent 
it on the National Executive Committee. J. K. Johnson, East Texas State 
Teachers’ College, is the new president of the Society; T. G. Standing, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, vice-president; and Austin Van der 
Slice, University of Arkansas, secretary-treasurer. 


United States Bureau of the Census.—Calvert L. Dedrick, of the Bureau, 
is serving as chief of the statistical branch of the Wartime Civil Control 
Administration in San Francisco. 


American University of Beirut.—Stuart C. Dodd, professor of sociology 
at American University, has been serving as visiting professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of New Mexico during the spring semester. Pro- 
fessor Dodd also lectured at the University of Minnesota. As yet it is un- 
known whether Professor Dodd will be able to return to the American 
University or whether he will be in the United States uO the duration of 
the war. 


University of Arizona.—-Elzer D. Tetreau, professor of rural sociology, 
participated in the meeting of Section K cf the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Dallas ir December, 1941. His paper was 
entitled “Population Patterns and. Trends in Arizona.” Frederick A. 
Conrad, professor of sociology, gave a paper on changing trends in the 
growth of metropolitan communities at the December meeting of the 
Pacific Sociological Society. Recent publications of the department in- 
clude a bulletin entitled “Volume and Characteristics of Migration to 
Arizona 1930-39.’ Varden Fuller and other members of the Division of 
Farm Population, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, participated in pre- 
paring this bulletin. Among the courses of special interest offered by the 
department are two in the College of Agriculture on “Rural Sociology” 
and “Agrarian Movements.” 


Columbia University. —Georges Gurviich, former professor of sociology 
at the University of Strasbourg, has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
the department of philosophy, Columbia University. Dr. Gurvitch will 
teach philosophy and the sociology of law. 
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Grinnell College—John H. Burma, formerly of the University of Ne- 
braska, has been appointed head of the department of sociology in place 
of G. P. Wychoff, who has retired. - 


Indiana University.—Albert K. Cohen, teaching assistant inthe de- 
partment of sociology, is now in the classification division of the State 
School for Boys at Plainfield, Indiana. Raymond A. Mulligan, teaching 
assistant, has accepted a similar position in the state prison at Michigan 
City. John Russell, formerly a graduate student in the department of 
sociology, kas been transferred to the state reformatory at Pendleton, 
where he is to be classification supervisor. 


University of Kansas City—Clarence Senior, formerly director of the 
Inter-American Institute of the University of Kansas City, is now with 
the Board of Economic Warfare in Washington, D.C. Mr. Senior is in 
charge of analysis of economic policies affecting Mexico and Guatemala. 

Ernest Manheim has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 

‘Mrs. Marguerita Hersberg has been added to the staff as research as- 
sistant. 


Kent State University—Robert Harper has been appointed instructor 
in sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Theodore C. Newcomb, now on leave from 
the university, is acting as a consultant in social psychology in the For- 
eign Broadcast Monitoring Division of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


University of Omaha.—Ira-Jones, who is completing his work for his 
doctorate, has been appointed extension instructor in sociology. 


Purdue University —Theodore K. Noss has resigned his position as in- 
structor of sociology to accept a commission in the United States Navy. 


Smith College-—Ruth Inglis, who is completing ’her work for the Ph.D. 
degree at Bryn Mawr, has accepted an appointment as instructor in 
sociology. She replaces Dorothy Fosdick; who is transferring to the de- 
partment of government. Neal B. DeNood, assistant professor, will give 
courses in the School of Social Work during the summer. Frank H. 
Hankins will be on sabbatical leave during the first semester of the coming 
year. 
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University of Toledo.—Charles Bushnell, of the department of sociol- 
ogy, has been appointed to the Board of Editors of the Dictionary of 
Sociology, which is being published with H. P. Fairchild, of New York 
University, as editor-in-chief. Professor Bushnell, as director of the uni- 
versity program in this field, is also preparing material for the University 
of Toledo bulletin on Program of Public Service Training Offered by the 
Social Studies. | 


University of Washingion.—Jesse F. Stemer will be-at Stanford Uni- 
versity for the summer session and wili teach courses in “Human Ecol- 
ogy” and the ‘Rural Community.” Calvin F. Schmid is now on leave of 
absence from the university and is serving as principal research analyst 
with the Wartime Civil Control Administration in San Francisco. David 
Carpenter, associate in the department, is now serving as associate 
statistician with the Wartime Civil Control Administration. Cheng 
Cheng-k’un has been appointed an asseciate in the department and will 
have charge of the introductory course during the year 1942-43. 


Wayne University.—Alfred McClung Lee has been appointed professor 
and chairman of the department of sociology effective the fall term, 
1942. Dr. Lee, who is executive director of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, has been a member of the New York University faculty since 
1938 and before that time was at the University of Kansas and at Yale 
University. 


PERSONAL 


Bronislaw K. Malinowski, eminent anthropologist, died suddenly on 
May 16 at the age of fifty-eight. At the time of his death, Dr. Malinowski 
was visiting professor of anthropology at Yale University. He was one of 
the outstanding exponents of the “functional” school in anthropology. 


Dr. Ernest R. Groves, president last year of the National Conference 
on Family Relations and director of the Conference on the Conservation 
of Marriage and the Family, received the degree of Litt.D. at the con- 
vocation of the Florida Southern College on May 7. The confirming of 
the degree came at the close of a series of lectures entitled “The Family’s 
Contribution to Christianity.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Jews in a Gentile World: The Problem of Anti-Semitism. Edited by 
ISAQUE GRAEBER and STEUART HENDERSON Britt. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. x+436. $4.00. 

This book, composed of eighteen articles written by eighteen different 
authors prominent in their respective fields, may be considered a kind of 
ehcyclopecia on the Jewish question, with the emphasis laid upon the 
present age. After an introduction (not very fortunate) by Carl J. Fried- 


rich, the following main aspects of the problem are considered: “The 


Problem of the Race,” by Carleton St. Coon and M. Jacobs; “The History 
and Sociology of Antisemitism,” by J. O. Hertzler and Talcott Parsons; 
“The Psychology of Antisemitism,” by J. F. Brown and Ellis Freeman; 
“The American Scene,” by Leonard Bloom, Samuel Koenig, ‘‘Anony- 
mous,” and Jessie Bernard; “The Rhythm of the Two Worlds,” by Ever- 
ett V. Stonequist, Carl Mayer, and Joseph W. Cohen; ‘‘The Mirage of the 
Economic Jew,” by Miriam Beard and Jacob Lestchinsky ; and “The Per- 
spective of the Future,” by Raymond Kennedy. ' 

Undoubtedly, all the authors strive hard to maintain an objective at- 
titude toward this explosive theme. However, in approaching complex 
social phenomena of this kind it is not enough to maintain a factual atti- 
tude and to avoid an explicit bias. What matters more and is more de- | 
cisive is the ability to perceive the facts in their true perspective, thus 
eliminating the danger of all those misleading questions which inevitably 
arise out cf a distorted perspective. If, therefore, we apply this highest 
criterion of objectivity, which consists in viewing the phenomena in.an 
adequate perspective, then, if I am not mistaken, only one author de- 
serves to ke praised without any proviso for having achieved this highest 
standard—not only by having approached the whole problem in the true 


“ perspective but also by having made this perspective entirely éxplicit. 


It is a characteristic symptom of our confused age that the only author 


_who deserves to be praised without reserve is also the only one who has 


considered it necessary to sign his contribution as “Anonymous.” 

The plain fact is that there is far less “mystery” in the relationships 
between the Gentiles and the Jews, and thus in the phenomenon of anti- 
Semitism, than many authors are inclined to believe—provided that we 
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do not approach the facts in question with utopian concepts in our mind 
about social reality and if our approach is not vitiated by a distorted per- 
spective. Anti-Semitism is a prejudice, a myth? Certainly. But almost 
the whole of social life is based upon or, at least, permeated by prejudices 
and myths of every description. The trouble is that we tend to perceive 
and be irritated only by those prejudices and myths which hurt our emo- 
tions, interests, or habits of thinking. Otherwise, we either ignore them 
altogether or confirm by our attitude toward their consequences the 
truth of the saying by La Rochefoucauld, according to which “we all are 
very brave in enduring the suffering of the others.” The (anti-Semitic) 
Gentile has a distorted, stereotyped imaze of the Jew in his mind, which 
does not correspond to the reality? Certainly. But so have the Russians 
about the Germans, the Germans about the English, the English about the 
Americans, the Protestants about the Catholics, the Christians about the 
Mohammedans—not to forget the Jews about the Gentiles and different 
groups of Jews about one another (the German Jews about the Polish Jews, 
the Polish Jews about the Lithuanian Jews, etc.). The anti-Semitic preju- 
dice leads to cruel consequences, to pogroms and persecutions? Without 
any doubt. But the same applies to all other collective prejudices which 
different national or religious groups have about each other; only that, 
in the latter case, the reciprocal pogroms and persecutions have a different 
name—they are called wars. The Jews are unable to see themselves as 
they are seen by others, or, as they “really are,” respectively? Certainly. 
But the same applies to the Germans, the Frenchmen, the Americans. 
Many anti-Semitic Gentiles have never seen a Jew face to face and thus 
dislike or hate something which they do not know? But this, too, applies 
to many members of different grcups which hate and fight each other. 

Many things, therefore—not everything—in the relations between the. 
Gentiles and the Jews are by no means ‘‘peculiar’”’ and do not require any 
specific explanation. What appears to be strange and specific is largely 
due to two basic factors: (a) The Jews, being an intensely ethnocentric ` 
group and not being aware of their own ethnocentrism, do not live in a 
territory of their own where they could irdulge at will in their own myth- 
ology without irritating other people; they live among other groups pos- 
sessed by their own, no less intense, ethnocentrism. And (b) the fact, em- 
phasized by Professor Hertzler in his excellent article “The Sociology of 
Anti-Semitism through History” (pp. 62-100), that the Jew “is a widely 
dispersed, alien minority. The antipathy to him can be expressed inan emo- 
tional lingua franca of great extent. There are many people in many lands 
with whom it strikes a chord of response if not complete accord.” 


if 
+ 
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“Anonymous” formulates the whole issue in the following way: 


Because it is natural and normal for cultures to be perfectly unconscious of 
themselves in order to function smoothly, the presence within their midst of a 
different and strange culture is irritating and arouses inner conflict. It is a con- 
stant challenge..... Most cultures, therefore, tend to set up protective barriers 
against too violent assault from outside in the form of antipathies, taboos, and 
prejudices əf various sorts. These do not, of course, prevent cultural irfiltra- 
tions and cross-fertilization, but they serve to temper and moderate them [p. 
247l... Actually, from a nonmilitary point of view, every culture is the 
natural enemy of every other in the sense that the wholesale acceptance by one 
culture of the alien traits of another, instead of allowing them to filter through 
its own medium, will tend to shatter its integrity. Each must, therefore, protect 
itself [p. 228]..... Normally, each culture is at home upon its land, strongly 
identified with it. The fact of a certain degree of local or spatial isolation makes 
possible the operation o: the protective devices against too disintegrating con- 
tacts with outside cultures. The very knowledge that there exist in the world 
cultures diferent from our own tends in itself to be slightly disintegrating be- 
cause it forces us to become vaguely conscious of the relativity of our own. Our 
naive reaction is hatred toward those foreign cultures which disturb our assur- 
ance in the ultimate correctness of our own. If we feel our own culture threatened 
in any way, if we feel another group’s success is going to mean that our culture 
will suffer, this hatred may become very intense. In 1914 it led to war. We were 
willing to destroy half the world’s wealth to prevent, as we thought, a strange 
culture from wiping out our own. And war, though horrible, destructive, and 
basically indecisive, is az least for the time being a satisfying outlet for the inner 
conflict which the threat to one’s culture produces. When cultures are fixed upon 
the soil they may hate one another; but if worst comes.to the worst; they may 
fight and get some of their blocking straightened out, for the moment at any 
rate..... In the case of the Jews, however, the situation is different. They re- 
main, in spite of themselves, a culture-within-a-culture no matter where they 
are. The rormal reaction of their cultural hosts, since all cultures strain after 
consistency, is revulsion. If Jewish culture were identified with a particular land, 
this cultural irritation—supposing Jewish influence on other cultures to remain 
as great as at present—might conceivably lead to war. But the cultural host 
feels frustrated, baffled at this culture-within-a-culture, with no local habitation. 
To the host culture the Jewish culture seems like a parasitical growth interfering 
with its own normal functioning. Historically the reaction to the anomalous 
situation has taken the familiar forms of expulsion, pogroms, restriction, and. 
violence of various sorts—domestic equivalents of war..... To the Jews them- 
selves, unconscious of their cultural strangeness or the cultural peculiarities of 
their personalities, these reactions have seemed bitterly unjust persecutions of 
their religion or their race or their economic success [pp. 249 and 2go]. 

This all does not mean that there are no specific problems at all in the 
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field of. ie relations between the Gentiles and the Jews and that they do 
not require any specific explanation. It means, however, that the more 
specific problems can be explained only: after having taken into account 
those general features of the whole situation, presented so clearly by 
“Anonymous.” As far as the more specific questions are concerned, many 
penetrating remarks may be found in the articles by Hertzler, J. F. Brown, 
Jessie Bernard, Carl Mayer, and Miriam Beard. They refer especially to 
such facts as these: the dualism of Jewish interests (Hertzler); the bicul- 
turality of the Jews (Jessie Bernard in an excellent article dealing with the 
more intimate features of the Jewish situation); the strange and uncanny 
impression of the Jews because they are incapable of being classified— 
anti-Semitism as a kind of “fear of spectres” (C. Mayer); the Jews as a 
symbol of the sinister, invisible financial power (M. Beard). 

One serves neither the cause of truth nor the cause of the Jews by not 
seeing the Jewish problem in the true perspective and in fighting the 
myths of anti-Semitism by inventing equally mythological theories about 
anti-Semitism. The fact that the Jews themselves do not understand the 
most obvious causes of anti-Semitism does not ease the difficult situation 
in which they are placed but rather aggravates and complicates it still — 
more. And here again “Anonymous,” in seeing the whole issue in the true 
perspective, is also the only one who is able to suggest a realistic therapy. 

Concretely the first step in such a program for the Jew would be an earnest 
attempt to carry out Socrates’ injunction—Know thyself. In violation of the 
normal tendency to judge everything from the point of view of one’s own culture, 


' the Jew would have to learn to judge himself from the point of view of the host 


culture. Instead of raising the automatic defenses which prevent him from ac- 
cepting even the friendliest of criticism, the Jew would have to make a conscious 
effort to understand and interpret this criticism. This is how Jews look to non- 
Jews. Even the subtlest propaganda will not change this picture unless they 
themselves actually change too. Therefore they must learn wherein their picture 
of themselves differs from other’s picture of them. They ¢an do this only if they 
accept sympathetically, without fighting back. the criticism offered. If they re- 
fuse to listen to well-intentioned criticisms, they will have to hear malicious and 
malevolent ones. When they have learned to accept sincere and honest criticism 
_ without feeling personally injured, without resentment, without attempting to 
justify or exonerate themselves, without accusations of anti-Semitism, without 
vindictive retaliation and vituperation—when they have learned this, they 
will have taken the first great step in tailoring their culture to fit that of their 
host [p. 26x]. 
1 GUSTAV ICHHEISER 
Chicago 
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What Is Democracy? By CHARLES E. Merriam. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xi-+-115. $1.00. | 

This is a first-class job of popular education, full of robust common 
sense and eminently readable—an admirable “tract for the times.” The 
author deals in turn with what democracy is, what it is not, its relation- 
ship to equality and liberty, and how to make it work. He restates the 
classic democratic faith, but emphatically in the context of the modern 
world: ) , 

At the outset he insists that democracy can never be finally destroyed: 
“The common good in the long run will be determined by the commu- 
nity.” Even the dictators dare not abolish the vote and must profess to be 
acting in the name of “true” democracy. | 

Democracy rests on the basic assumptions that all men must be treated 
as persons; that all have latent possibilities capable of continuous develop- 
ment; that the gains of civilization belong to the whole people; that the 
consent oi the governed is the foundation of order, liberty, and justice; 
and that political decisions should be arrived at by “rational processes, by 
common counsel,” with, normally, “tolerance and freedom of discussion.” 
Democracy is not bound up with any particular area, race, culture, or 
economic system, though of course all these have their bearing upon it. 
It is essentially flexible and adaptable. That is why, in the long run, 
democracy alone is compatible with the demands of a swiftly moving 
technological civilization. 

Mr. Merriam analyzes acutely the confusions of thought involved in 
the familiar criticisms of democracy: that it is indecisive and inefficient; 
- thatit lacks power. He is impatient of the suggestion that it is responsible 
for the “decadence of modern youth.” There is no decadence; and, he re- 
minds us, “the older generation grows old, but the throngs that sweep on 
are eternally young. This is today, not yesterday, and it is becoming 
tomorrow.” 

Democracy involves equality: equality before the law, equal rights to 
vote and hold office,.equal legal freedom to choose one’s calling, and some 
approach toward economic equality. “Aristocracy” is simply not within 
the bounds of practical politics; and, whatever excuse for inequality there 
may have been in the past, the economy of abundance has destroyed it. 
Democracy involves liberty, a series of liberties, individual and group, all 
“in the complex, whirling social equilibrium.” There is always a “struggle 
for priorities in liberty,” and the state has to “prevent an anarchy of 
liberties.’ Civil and political liberty we have largely achieved. Modern 
democracy is especially concerned with the struggle for economic liberty: 
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the right to a job, to economic security, tc a fair share in the gains of civili- 
zation, and with the harmonizing of liberty and equality. This involves 
planning. It also involves giving our democratic government “enough 
power to go through the motions that are necessary to save the life of the 
democracy”’: the alternative is “suicide.” 

Mr. Merriam concludes with a short but trenchant discussion of de- 
mocracy, particularly American democracy, and international affairs. 
“Isolation is not a national policy; it is a declaration of bankruptcy, lead- 
ing to national suicide... . the kiss of death.” American democracy must 
defend itself and must take its part in building and preserving a demo- 
cratic world. p 

A brief review can indicate the author’s conclusions; it necessarily fails 
to do justice to the insight and penetration of the arguments by which 
they are supported.. For that, the reader must turn to the work itself. He 


will not go unrewarded. 
EUGENE FORSEY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


English Political Pluralism. By Henry MEYER Macip. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 100. $1.25. 


This is a careful, scholarly analysis of the political ideas of Figgis, Cole, 
and Laski and an attempt to work out, on the basis of that analysis, a 
more positive solution of the problems with which they have dealt. The 
argument is too detailed and closely knit to be adequately summarized 
within the limits of this review; but certain indications of its general trend 
can be given. 

Mr. Magid starts from the assumption (questionable) that the increas- 
ing power of the state means that ‘‘familiar liberties are being threatened.” 
Pluralism may be viewed as “an attempt to analyze the problem of free- 
dom in the light of modern world conditions....and.... to define and 
organize the plurality of powers and pressure groups....in society.” 

Figgis failed in his attempt because there were two irreconcilable strains 
in his thought: the idea of the communitas communitatum and “an ascend- 
ing hierarchy of groups,” which is not really pluralistic at all; and the 
doctrine of ‘‘the real personality and freedom of groups.” The practical 
problem of a “free church in a free state” is “insoluble” on the basis of 
Figgis’ distinction between the internal and external aspects of the 
church’s life. But, Mr. Magid thinks, Figgis “‘by his very failure . . . . suc- 

ceeded in making clear just what the problem of the modern state is. The 
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demand for absolute freedom is as indefensible as the demand for absolute 
sovereignty.” 

In his discussion of Cole, however, Mr. Magid admits that all the plur- 
alists recognized that absolute freedom was impossible; that what they 
were concerned with was ‘‘freedom from some central irresponsible body.” 
Cole insisted that “af one man represents you for all your interests, some 
of his views may not coincide with yours, and on these points you will not 
be.... free.” Hence, he would “limit each body in society to one function 
_and.... make them all responsible to the bodies or individuals which they 
represent.” Like all the pluralists, Cole made his analysis in social, rather 
than in purely political, terms. Figgis brought in the churches, Cole 
brings in the economic groups. But “What does become a mystery .... is 
the nature of the political.” For Cole, the answer seems to be “the regula- 
tion of matters of purely personal relationships.” | 

Like all other critics of Laski, Mr. Magid notes the very marked 
“shifts of emphasis” in his thought from his earlier works to his later. He 
finds the explanation in Laski’s membership in the British Labour party 
and in “changes in the current political situation.” Laski’s earlier theory 
is concisely summed up as: “Power becomes authoritative when it recog- 
nizes its two limitations: (1) It must act in accordance with the state- 
purpose. (2) It must recognize rights..... The violation of the second is 
prima facie evidence of the violation of the first. It is the individual who 
judges.” What happened to this theory in “The State in Theory and 
Practice”? It did not simply disappear. Mr. Magid thinks Laski had 
found that the essence of the state was force—force in the hands of the 
economicelly powerful—and that 
this class kecomes the enemy of government by consent because it controls the 
governmer:t in its own interest. Laski shifts from the view that history shows 
that no group can be sovereign .... to the view that-one group is as a matter of 
fact effectively sovereign. .... The insistence on the real personality and ulti- 
mate significance of other groups becomes of importance only for the more dis- 
tant futur. The immediate need is for the overthrow of the small controlling 
group by some.... more inclusive group... . the workers. 


The ultimate aim is the same; but the basic premise, the moral autonomy 
of the individual, has given way to the subordination of the individual to 
the class and to the “inevitability of the class struggle.” 

This may be trie; but, on the other hand, it is at least possible (though 
the question is too large to be argued here) to work out a reconciliation of 
Laski’s earlier and later views on the basis that his earlier work was in the 
main a negative, agnostic criticism of classical theory and that more re- 
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cently he has been working out a positive complement. The still more- 
recent shift “back toward parllamentarism,” which Mr. Magid detects, 
some readers may question. 

- In his concluding chapter Mr. Magid undertakes a criticism of tradi- — 
tional theory more fundamental than tke pluralists’. He rejects succes- 
sively the notions of a common good, a general will, the social contract, 
the essence of the state as the power to ccerce, and the ‘Balfour doctrine”’ 
that the state rests on our being ‘fundamentally at one.” He concludes 
that “our other interests keep our tendency to go to extremes for any one 
interest in check..... It is in the multiplicity of interrelated interests and 
the plurality of overlapping groups that the unity of a peaceful democratic 
community is found.” He proceeds to develop this in relation to the func- 
tions of government and of political parties, which last he considers cru- 
cial. ‘The chapter as a whole is a fitting climax'to a fruitful, stimulating, 
and often provocative book. 

EUGENE FORSEY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts - 


J oe Locke and the Doctrine of Majority-Rule. By WILLMOORE KENDALL, 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1941.. Pp. 141. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.50. | 
This is a highly important, perhaps a E ER book. Mr. Ken- 

dall started out with the usual ideas about what Locke said. Careful 

examination of the text has convinced him that the usual ideas are wrong; 
that Locke meant something very different, often the very opposite of 
what we have been led to suppose; and (though this he does not state in so 
many words) that a good many of the commentators have been content 
to. repeat one another’s mistakes. The evidence presented is impressive. | 

Only a further study as detailed and careful as Mr. Kendall’s own could 

possibly challenge his conclusion. What no one can challenge is the ad- 

mirable scholarship, the profound learning. the meticulous respect for the 
text, which the author has shown. Even if subsequent investigation and 
discussion should lead to some modification of the conclusions, the book 
is bound to remain a landmark in the study of Locke’s political philosophy, 

Only one very minor criticism suggests itself: a regret that Mr. Kendall 
should have set what are perhaps unnecessary hurdles in his readers’ way 
and narrowed his public, by his use of such words as “‘indagatory,”’ “‘pro- 
pugned,” “implicate” (adjective), ‘‘debarrass,’’ and ‘‘politicist,” and his 
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frequent (and often elaborate) quotations in French, German, and Italian. 
It is very flattering to have it assumed that one is equally at home in four 
languages; but there are surely readers who could profit greatly by this 
book of whom that assumption is certainly not true. Fortunately, most of 
the quotaticns are in the introductory chapters, or in footnotes, so that 
` even those who are not so accomplished linguists as Mr. Kendall will have 
no trouble following his main argument. 

Mr. Kendall begins with an analysis of what the doctrine of majority- 
rule means: a highly necessary and fruitful piece of work. He then dis- 
cusses the foreshadowings of the doctrine of majority-rule before Locke, 
explains why he has chosen to discuss Locke’s views on the subject, and 
asks that his very unorthodox conclusions be judged not according to fixed 
preconceptions but on the basis of the evidence. | 

After these preliminaries, he proceeds to the main body of his work: the 
analysis of Locke’s opinions on the doctrine of majority-rule. Successive 
chapters are devoted to “The Prince of Individualists,” “The Doctrine of 
Inalienable Rights,” “The Law of Nature,” “Popular Sovereignty,” “The 
Right of the Majority,” ‘Political Equality,” and “The Problem of 
Popular Consultation,” followed by an examination of “The. Latent 
Premise.” Mr. Kendall does more than simply analyze; he criticizes 
acutely. He does not try to explain away apparent inconsistencies; he 
does not play the clairvoyant who knows what Locke meant in spite of 
what he said; he does not try to ram Locke into a pigeonhole of his own 
construction, at the cost of a series of amputations. He takes the text as 
he finds it, and as a whole. And he concludes that Locke was not “the 
‘prince of irdividualists,” that he did not believe in “inalienable natural 
rights,” and that he was in fact the forthright and uncompromising cham- 
pion of “popular sovereignty” and “the right of the majority.” The 
greatest weakness in Locke’s theory, he considers, is its failure to deal 
adequately with the question of ‘popular consultation.” Locke’s “latent 

premise” he finds in a belief that, though moral standards are not relative 
~ (and hence the opinion of the majority does not make right), the majority 
can, on the whole, and in the long run, be relied on to arrive at a right con- 
clusion anc. “impose a right will.” 

Mr. Kerdall promises us a number of further monographs on the ques- 
tion of majority-rule. If they maintain the high standard of this one, they 
will constitute a major contribution to the history of democratic political 


theory. 
EUGENE FORSEY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Strategy for Democracy. By J. DONALD Kincsitey and Davin W. PETE- 
GoRSKY. With chapters by PIERRE Cot, Max WERNER, ALBERT 
GUERARD, Oscar I. Janowsky, Morprecar EZEKIEL. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. ix+342. $3.00. 

On a circular advertising this book the publishers point out that the 
average age of the two main authors, wio are responsible for about four- 
fifths of the book, is under thirty. At an average age under twenty the 
authors, teachers at Antioch College and pupils of Harold Laski, would 
have a better alibi. It certainly takes youthful naiveté to propagandize 
the Rosa Luxembourg—Lenin type of imperialism theory under such 
labels as “democracy” and to write almost three hundred pages of ver- 
bose prophesying without offering as much as an attempt to analyze the 
underlying industrial, social, and political problems. Nor are the authors 
aware of the source of this ideology, which proposes to substitute “pro- 
duction for want” in the place of “production for profit’”——bolshevism in 
the place of capitalism—and to abolish “privilege and inequality” at 
home, so that there should be ‘‘no inner compulsion .... to engage in a 
feverish search for markets abroad,” etc 

As to practical application, the authors rely on the contribution of 
Dr. M. Ezekiel (Department of Agriculture), included in the present 
volume. The planned economy proposed by Ezekiel (pp. 148-68) is a 
curious mixture of capitalistic incentives, inflationary measures, and 
socialistic credos. He suggests modification of taxes “‘so as to increase the 
funds available to consumers for expenditure” and “‘so as to encourage or 
stimulate investment.” Who then is going to pay taxes at all, or out of 
what income, if neither the income for consumption nor the income for in- 
vestment should be burdened? Dr. Ezekiel’s answer is apparently that 
the government will raise the ‘necessary funds by three methods: direct 
issue of obligations without interest, selling bonds to the banks on the 
Irving r isher plan of “roo per cent money,” and “‘direct issue of fiat 
money.” Needless to go into further details of such a wild inflation pro- 
gram—-which are meager anyway. 

The best parts of the book are a few additional articles. Pierre Cot, 
known for his failure as minister of avietion in the defunct French Re- 
public, argues for an international orgarization of the superstate kind, a 
request heartily embraced by the chief acthors of the book. The problem 
of nationalities and minorities is discussed in two short contributions by 
Albert Guérard and Oscar I. Janowsky. The latter’s article, especially, is 
an excellent factual analysis, free of the wishful thinking characteristic of 


the book as a whole. 
MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago and Madison 
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Color, Class, and Personality. By ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1942. Pp. xxili-+135. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, $0.75. 

The research centering on the personality of Negro south in the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission series, is here discussed and summarized. The 
studies were carried on by competent and experienced research men, and 
their contributions were enriched by the advice and suggestions of a larger 
number of experts. The results are therefore fairly Smeets of 
modern sociological knowledge of Negro-white relations. 

The most sound and original of the contributions are to be found in the 
details of some of the research volumes. It is not to be expected that the 
summary and conclusions would be particularly original, in view of the 
large amount of fundamental research already available on this subject. 
The summary statements, however, contain so many qualifications, am- 
biguities, and apparent contradictions that it seems doubtful that the 
knowledge is yet sufficiently advanced to justify a full set of recommenda- 
tions to remedy the problems. 

The recommendations do not appear to have a very close relation to the 
research and in fact do not have a sociological ring. Although one of the 
conclusions is that nothing can be done to help the Negro child without a 
very general economic, political, and educational reform, the recommenda- 
tions are mastly for such devices as discussion groups, demonstrations of 
interest and solidarity, gestures by community leaders, conferences, in- 
stitutes, seminars, special schools and special courses, pamphlets, motion 
pictures, and other propaganda devices. It is hard to believe that the 
necessary fundamental change could result from such measures. It may 
even be that some of the proposals could do more damage than benefit to 
interracial harmony. 

The assignment given to this group was not one that could be expected 
to lead to neat conclusions. Research in the Negro personality, apart from 
research in personality in general, constitutes an artificial separation, as 
does research in youth problems and Negro youth problems. The studies 
make it very clear that Negroes have all sorts of personalities and that Ne- 
gro youth and other youth have various kinds of problems which are inter- 
twined with many forms of social pathology. Some of the aspects of the 
“Negro problem” apparently are not race problems at all, but problems of 
social classes, of low-income groups, of slum dwellers. The general science 
of personality will tell us much more than specially aimed studies of Negro 
youth personality. General research in race relations will provide a sound- 
er basis for recommendations. Such knowledge accumulates gradually 
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as does all science. It is an unreasor.able expectation if the American 
Youth Commission conceived that we could reach our goals so swiftly. 

The research done in the course of this project takes its place in the 
fund of organized knowledge and does its part to advance science. The 
conclusions and recommendations cou'd not be other than premature in 


the present state of sociology. 
ROBERT E. L. Faris 


Bryn Mawr College 


Life, Liberty, and Property. By ALFRED WINSLOW Jones. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941. Pp. 397. $3.50. 

The appearance of a young sociologist of unusual power is indicated by 
this book. Jones has found a significant question and has attacked it with 
the best of modern skills. The question concerns the attitudes of a series 
of different groups in Akron, Ohio, on the “rights of corporate property.” 

The technique is simple and novel. Jones presented a series of eight 
“cases” to the individuals interviewed. The following, which was No. V in 
his list, will serve as a sample: 

In 1937 there was a sitdown strike agairst the Fansteel Metallurgical Corpo- 
ration, in North Chicago. After warning the workers who had occupied the 
plant, and ordering them to leave, police and deputies threw tear-gas bombs 
into the building. This succeeded in dislodging the strikers. Tear-gas, as you 
know, is unpleasant, but not fatal in its effects. 

What do you think of the action of the local authorities, such as the chief 
of police, in ordering that tear-gas be used? . 


The response of each individual interviewed was then rated on a o-4 
scale, where a rating of 4 indicated greatest favor to property rights and a 
rating of o indicated least favor. The ledst favorable score for the eight 
questions would then be o and the highest, 32. It will be noted that the 
rating was done by the researcher and not by the person who uttered the 
sentences on which the rating was based. 

Quite consistent scores were found for different groups in the popula- 
tion. Industrial executives and business leaders scored high. Workers, 
and especially organized workers, showed the consistently low scores. The 
scores of the “middle groups” in the population were scattered throughout 
the range with some tendency to group in the middle. Plotted, the data 
fall into the form of a rough W with cusps at the two ends and in the 
middle. The possibilities of social change inherent in this distribution of 
opinion is discriminatingly discussed by the author. Jones did not find in 
his sample (of 1,700) any convincing evidence for a trend toward political 
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dominance by labor. He found in Akron that extremism of the left seemed 
considerably weaker than the “compulsive morality” of the middle. 
Jones is an excellent example of a sociologist who has fought off the 
tendency to use only such statistics as are already provided by the United 
States census. He has imaginatively created his data by the use of sig- 
nificant hypotheses. The result is an active rather than a merely passive 
use of quantitative methods. Itis possible—though I am not at all sure— 
that the work could have been slightly improved by using social class 
groups, rat2er than occupational groups, as his units for sampling. Those 
= who follow Mr. Jones in this kind of enterprise—and many will—should 


cast a thought in this direction. 
Joun DOLLARD 


Yale University 


German Psychological Warfare. Edited by LADISLAUS FARAGO. Summary 
by Kim3atLt Younc. New York: Committee for National Morale, 
1941. Pp. 133. $2.50. l 
If nothing were known about methods of sociological analysis, develop- 

ments in Germany since 1918 would call for their invention. Moreover, a 

systematic inquiry into such problems as the abrupt shift in orientation 

patterns, the clash between institutional and factional norms of conduct, 
the superimposition on rational capitalistic organization of a chiliastic 

- myth in Germany today seem indispensable for the purpose of effectively 

combating totalitarianism. The book on German psychological warfare 

can be regarded as a first attempt at gaining a broader understanding of a 

complex and most menacing issue, or at least of some of its aspects. 
Psychology of warfare is a field difficult of delimitation. The book 

offers both more and less than the title would seem to indicate. It is not 
confined tc an analysis of the “offensive” psychology of propaganda, or 
even of the general psychological categories applicable to the conduct of 

“total war.’’ Instead, it endeavors to give a condensed description of the 

development of German militarism since 1918, with emphasis on its inner 

organization and on the utilization for such ends of psychology. The wide 

range of the investigation, what with all the social implications of mili- 

tarism and totalitarianism, not to mention their psychology, renders im- 

possible the finding of any principle of classification that would make the 

disparate units into elements of an intelligible process. It must be ad- 
mitted that the editors do not claim to offer such a framework. Their 
survey is based on abstractions from several hundred German titles com- 
prised in an annexed bibliography. This device is a dubious one. Apart 
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from the fact that most of the appraisals given of books and articles 
abound in judgments of value, it ought to be clear that a broad socio- 
psychological configuration cannot anc will not result from the mere 
compilation of bibliographical items. 

small wonder, then, that Kimball Young’s summary, designed to 
point out what can be learned from the survey, remains rather vague and 
academic. Though defending American morale, it does not teach Ameri- 
can propagandists, military tacticians, and statesmen just how to deal 
with German psychological warfare. As for the simple student of society, 
he who would like to know more about the baffling process of mass identi- 
fication with a scoundrel disguised as a savior or about the readiness on the 
part of millions of class-conscious workmen to fight against Russia or 
about the psychology of middle-class people afraid of proletarianization 
or about the sacrifice of life as a means to gain industrial profits. I am 
certain he would deplore not finding any allusion to such vital phenomena 
either in Professor Young’s summary or in the entire book.. 

In spite of such shortcomings, and cf an apparent tendency on the 
part of the editors to term ‘‘mystical” psychological patterns and methods 
unfamiliar to them, the outline should be widely read. Its main merit lies 
in the careful collection of bibliographical references, two hundred of 
‘which are annotated. The following authors and works seem to deserve 
being included in the next edition: Hans Blueher, Moeller van den Bruck, 
Carl Schmitt, Kurt Hielscher, Hans Freyer, on the general aspect of 
German totalitarianism; Wilhelm Hische, W. Nieuwenhuysen, and Alfred 
Krueger, on the Arbeitsdienst (labor service) organization, which is barely 
mentioned; Julius Ruhl and Anton Sassmann, whose book on Die deutsche 
Reichswehr is quite important; the various regulations for infantry and the 
other weapons; the Schulungsbriefe of the National Socialist party and 
the periodicals of its suborganizations. Also, it might be desirable to refer 
to some outstanding works on the subject by anti-Fascist authors, e.g., 
Wilhelm Reich’s Massenpsychologie des Faschismus or Erich Fromm’s 
Escape from Freedom. May I remark to the translator, that “erztehlich”’ is 
not educable, but educative; “Quellenkunde” not sources of information, 
but the knowledge and analysis of such sources; and, finally, ‘‘Gemein- 
scheftserlebnis,”’ the key word of national socialism, borrowed from the 
former youth movement, is not just the plainly rational community of 
experience, but experience of community, bearing an irrational connota- 


tion and with a vengeance. 
ERICH FRANZEN 


Miami University 
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Foundations for a Science of Personality. By ANDRAS ANGYAL. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. xi +383. $2.25. 


According to the author, psychology, human physiology, and sociol- 
ogy “deal with artificially separated single aspects of the human organ- 
ism,” and, since knowledge of the existing segmental studies “cannot re- 
sult in a science of the total person,” he is therefore proposing a “‘helistic 
approach” to such a science. By “holism,” which the author borrowed 
from F. C. Smuts, Holism and Evolution, he means “totality” or ‘Ges- 
talt.” The Aristotelian conception of the “‘holistic approach” made in- 
roads into the biological sciences, especially in some outstanding organ- 
ismic theories, in the psychobiology of Adolph Meyer, in Gestalt psy- 
chology, in the personalisms of William Stern, and in the theory of emer- 
gent evolution and the sociological system of Spann. 

Briefly, the author’s holistic theory implies: the organism is a dynamic 
organization, a process. The “life process” takes place between the or- 
ganism and the environment and is the resultant of two forces: ‘the 
autonomous determination of the organism and the heteronomous in- 
fluences of the environment.” The dynamic character of this process is ex- 
pressed symbolically by the ratio (a/h); <> (a/h)2, signifying that “the 
organism tends to go from a state of lesser autonomy to a state of greater 
autonomy.” In this tendency toward greater autonomy, which is ‘‘closely 
related to the concept of ‘aggression,’ ”’ the person tends also teward 
“homonomy,”’ in that he becomes part of a meaningful social order. These 
two trends are manifested in “‘specific expressions.” In the trend toward 
automony are included: the drive for action, for superiority, for acquisi- 
tion and possession, for exploration, and for integrity. In the trend to- 
ward homonomy are: social participation, desire for social status, wish 
to be noticed and yet to conform, and certain forms of emotional attach- 
ment to the environment. Subsidiary tendencies are: wish for security, 
wish for orientation, and a tendency toward integration. In his analysis 
of personality integration, the author introduces what he terms ‘‘the basic 
‘category of a holistic logic, the concept of system,” which he defines as 
certain types of order determined by unifying principles. Thus the total 
personality organization is described as a hierarchy of systems. In the 
light of these concepts the author interprets the stimulus-response pat- 
tern, the problem of conditioning, and pathological disturbances of in- 
tegration. He considers also the “‘person’s evolution in the time dimen- 
sion” according to Gestalt principles. He regards the life-history “as a 
temporally extended whole which follows laws that are characteristic of 
wholes in general, such as the laws of Pregnanz, the law of Closure, and 
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the succession of stages of differentiation.” Dr. Angyal attempts a unifica- 
tion of the data of personality studies and suggests problems for empirical 
research. T 
The critical observations of the reviewer are not intended to detract- 
from the significance of Dr, Angyal’s valuable contribution. The author 
fails to demonstrate how the organism acquires the capacity of self-con- 
sciousness, reflective thinking, abstract reasoning, purposive behavior, 
and how to bridge the gap between impulse and rationality. For instance, 
when he speaks of the factors contained in emotion as “‘proprioception of 
neuromuscular and neurovegetative processes” and when he points to the 
specific components of emotion as “‘the feeling tones of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness,” he does not show how these feeling tones are related to 
what he terms the “‘aspect of value.” There is a distinct gap between the 
processes of autonomy and homonomy of the organism, which appears to 
stem from an incomplete treatment of the problems of meaning and of 
language development. While the author neglected wide areas of knowl- 
edge in the fields of sociology and social psychology, his book contains 
highly useful notions for the study of personality. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


Fundamentals of Social Psychology. By Emory S. Bocarnus. 3d ed. 
New York and London: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941. Pp. xii+- 538. 
$3.50. l 
This second revision of Bogardus’ popular book, the only American 

textbook in the field of social psychology to go into so many editions, in- 

volves no major changes from the previous version, published in 1931. 

The main parts have been given new titles, as have several of the chapters. 

One chapter has been given a new focus and moved from the fourth to the 

third part. A list of books called “A Social Psychology Library” has been 

appended for the use of teachers and students. Some of the chapters have 
been very well brought up to date, while others have remained almost 
unchanged. One good example of the first sort'is the chapter on fashion 
and fad, which extends to rg41 the earlier reports on fad behavior in the 

United States. Another is the final chapter on recent changes in the field. 

Several of the newer textbooks are commented on and experimental stud- 

jes receive some attention. However, there is no reference to the recent 

sociometric contributions or to the field theoretical approach. Biblio- 
graphical lists at ends of chapters have been thoroughly revised. 
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The first ecition of this book was published in the same year as F. H. 
Allport’s Social Psychology, 1924. Its continued success speaks well for 
its ability to meet the needs of a large number of courses in sociology de- 
partments. One of the reasons is its emphasis on the social situation and 
on a psychological analysis of the chief forms and processes of interstimu- 
lation and interresponse. Another is that Bogardus uses a true sociological 
approach to social psychology, marked by giving precedence to the social 
group. This approach, together with his frank, but not extreme, employ- 
ment of introspective analysis, also puts him in the excellent company of 


Cooley, Mead, Dewey, Thomas, and Faris. 
p MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


Introduction to Social Psychology. By Maurice H. Krout. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xv+823. $4.00. 


It is not clear why this volume is called an introduction to social psy- 
chology. In the first four chapters, under the headings of “Environment,” 
“Heredity,” “The Organism,” and “The Group,” the author draws main- 
ly from a remarkably wide area of experimental studies in general psy- 
chology but provides no framework for orienting the student to the sub- 
ject matter of social psychology. Thus his treatment of the “group” ` 
deals largely with a review of the psychological studies of the relation of 
LQ. to “similar” and “different social environments,’’ as well as a dis- 
cussion of the controversies over this problem. But he devotes only the 
remaining sixteen pages of this chapter to a presentation of different 
theories of the group by merely touching on the viewpoints of Cooley, 
Park and Burgess, Chapin, LeBon, McDougall, F. H. Allport, C. M. 
Child, Dewey, Durkheim, Gestalt. and Wheeler’s eight organismic laws, 
Lewin and the “topological studies of intragroup behavior,” with a con- 
cluding few paragraphs on the sociometric studies by Moreno and Lund- 
berg. It is here that the author declares, without demonstration: ‘““Thus 
the sociometrists have proved that we can predict individual behavior 
from the study of the group, thouga not the opposite, of course” (p, 238). 
It should be noted, however, as it is generally acknowledged, that statisti- 
cal method deals with averages and probabilities and cannot predict the 
course of an individual instance. 

In the remaining eight chapters, under the heading of ‘‘Culture,”’ 
“Symbolism,” “Patterning,” ‘‘Survivals,’’ “Change,” “Conflict,” “Lead- 
ership,” and “‘Followership,” the author brings together an enormous 
amount of material from cultural anthropology, ethnology, sociology, 
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social psychology, social history, etc. Throughout this treatment the dis- 
cussion shifts between a number of perspectives so that it is not quite ap- 
parent what the author considers his approach to social psychology. Since 
the entire treatise, while inclined to a behavioristic interpretation, is, 
nevertheless, upon occasion, tempered by the viewpoints of other schools 
of psychology and social psychology, the result is a somewhat confusing 
eclecticism. . 

Despite its serious shortcomings, this volume is an interesting com- 
pendium of materials, thoroughly annotated, with well-conceived ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter which would make it very useful for be- 


ginning students in sociology. 
SAMUEL 'M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


The Social Self. By Victor E. HELLEBERG. Lawrence, Kan.: Victor E. 
Helleberg, r941. Pp. x+-116. 


The author starts his discussion with animal evolution and then traces 
the development of biological man, the emergence of human intelligence 
out of co-operative human activities, and the function of meaning in 
guiding human conduct. As the culminating point in human develop- 
ment, scientific method is shown to be, as Mead put it, “the process of 
evolution become self-conscious.” The author states that this work stems 
from his efforts “to assimilate and trenslate the ideas of George Herbert 
Mead and John Dewey” in order that his students “might understand and 
use them to guide their lives.” 

It is regrettable that Helleberg did net attempt a theor etically sates 
matic treatment of either one of these authors but merely high-lighted 
some of their concepts dealing with the process of socialization of the bio- 
logical individual. Within the span of one hundred and sixteen sparsely 
written pages the author covers virtually the entire vista of evolution, 
through its various stages, including the socialized individual in a society 
characterized by science and democracy. Notwithstanding the already 
too repetitious manner of presentation, this book is concluded with a six- 
page.chapter entitled “A Final Flashback over the Development or 
Civilization and of the Human Individual Imbedded in It.” The entire 
treatment is poorly documented and revolves around lengthy quotations 
from Mead and Dewey. 

It is apparent that, in his devotion to these two great minds in Ameri- 
can thought, Helleberg was sidetracked from presenting with clarity and 
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thoroughness their respective systems of thought. Despite the serious 
shortcomings of this book, it will, nevertheless, introduce the beginning 
student in social psychology to some significant notions of Mead’s and 
Dewey’s philosophy, thereby stimulating him to further study. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


The Roots of National Socialism. By ROHAN D’O. BUTLER. New York: 

Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 304. $3.00. ; 

The author offers a survey of German political history and thought in 
order to show that nazlism is the climax of one hundred and fifty years of 
persistent thecry. German thought has “come round full circle, unbroken 
in its continuity, unchanged inits appeal. The first and the latest prophets 
{Herder and Moeller van der Bruck] were of one inspiration.” But was 
not Herder an individualist and cosmopolitan? ‘‘Vaterlaender,’’. he said, 
“will never go to war against one another. They lie quietly side by side 
and help one another like-families.”” Herder’s Volkgeist is not Hitler’s, 
unfortunately. To prove his thesis, the author needs a considerable 
amount of viclence in the selection and interpretation of his facts and 
quotations. His thesis guides selection and interpretation. Facts that do 
not fit into the straight line are either disregarded or are a “deceptive in- 
terlude.”” A dubious method leads to a tissue of half-truth and error, in 
which the best cosmopolitans, democrats, and liberals line up as fore- 
runners of naziism. This procedure promotes suspicion even in instances 
where the author has an excellent case. If he had tried to prove less, he 
would have proved more. In the history of ideas this method could be 
applied with some success for and against any thesis. 

Whether tke content of the book is or is not misleading, the title cer- 
tainly is. The author traces some elements of the confused ideology of 
naziism. But this is neither national socialism nor its roots. It is danger- 
ous to think of naziism as the result of a Germanic confusion of thought. 
The book contains nothing about the dynamism, the nature, and the 
origin of the forces, the breakdown of the social structure, the industrial 
revolution, the aftermath of World War I, the mechanized masses and 
- their emotional lability in times of distress—a danger and possibility in- 
herent in the age. Thereal roots of national socialism are something much . 
more formidable than any Germanic confusion of thought. The time for 
this kind of reasoning should be over. Weare in the midst of a war that is 
total in both extension and intensity. If we face the problem of the after- 
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math in the spirit of the author, Hitler might turn out to have been only 
the first of a series of unknown soldiers who will destroy our future and 
re-write the history of our past ideas. 


Kurt RIEZLER 
New School for Social Research 


Words That Won the War. By James R. Mock and CEDRIC LARSON. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+372. $3.75. 


This is an excellent account of the formation, structure, and activities 
of the Committee on Public Information during World War I. The au- 
thors had the privilege of examining a large portion of the documents and 
records of this committee which have hitherto been inaccessible. Their 
well-documented historical account should serve to dispel the mythical 
and fabulous ideas about the work of this committee that have grown up 
in lay and-academic thought. Of particular interest is their sympathetic 
depiction of the chairman, George Creel. Their presentation of facts 
makes it clear that he conducted his work with an intelligence, sobriety, 
and insight of high order. This volume is of particular importance in view 
of the present war, with its inevitable problems of maintaining a public 
that is well informed, united, and determined. | 


HERBERT BLUMER 
Universtiy of Chicago 


History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860. By PERCY 
WELLS BIDWELL and Jonn I. FALCONER. New York: Peter Smith, 
1941. Pp. xii+ s512. (Reprinted with the permission of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington.) $7.50. 

This book is a reprint, without change or addition, of one of the ‘‘Con- 
tributions to American Economic History” supervised by a representative 
board of economists and sponsored by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. Although this study was not issued until 1925, it was planned 
early in the century by Kenyon L. Butterfield and Henry C. Taylor, 
pioneers in the application of sociology and economics to rural life and 
welfare. The organization and proportion reflect this pioneer origin. The 
emphasis is upon cultivation and husbandry with summary treatments of 
markets and marketing systems. Perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion is Professor Bidwell’s brief but highly suggestive discussion of the 
transition from self-sufficient to commercialized farming. Contemporary 
writings are quoted so freely as to make the book in considerable part a 
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source collection. There are numerous maps, graphs, and statistical tables 
of production and marketing and illustrations of agricultural implements. 
The Bibliography is in the main representative and reasonably full. 

Rural folkways and social institutions are glimpsed here and there in 
accounts of pioneer farming and in brief and conventional summaries of 
the beginnings of agricultural societies, journals, and educational efforts. 

Recent tendencies in historical reinterpretations and re-evaluations 
that should contribute to a more adequate writing of the history of Ameri- 
can agriculture are the concept of regionalism, the fuller investigation of 
the ‘frontier hypothesis,’ especially in relation to land disposal and utili- 
zation, the basis and early manifestations of agrarianism, and the serious 
study of administrative history, and of the history of social institutions. 

Due mainly to the efforts of a few land-grant colleges, the Agricultural 
History Sociezy, and the Columbia University Studies in the History of 
American Agriculture, definite, if small, beginnings have been made in the 
investigation and interpretation of this neglected part of national history. 
Essential source materials are being edited and introductory monographs 
written on tke agricultural fair, the agricultural press, the land-grant 
college, and farmers’ organizations and movements as well as biographies 
of representative agricultural leaders. The factual information provided 
and the conclusions reached by these studies would seem to have direct 
and essential pertinence for economic and social historians, economists, 
sociologists, and. political scientists. But thus far there is little evidence 
of the serious demand for such findings by any of these groups. 


- Earzz D. Ross 
Towa State College 


Women in Crime. By FLORENCE MONAHAN. New York: Ives Washburn, 

Inc., 1941. Pp. xvi+306. $2.75. 

After an account of her childhood and of her early interest in the suf- 
frage movement, Miss Monahan describes how she was introduced to 
practical penology by being asked to take charge of the new reformatory at 
Shakopee. Sae was well trained for this work, having taken a normal- 
school course, and having also passed the bar examinations. Even more 
was she suited by temperament, being blessed with unlimited health and 
energy; and irom her Phelan and Monahan ancestry she was able both 
to see a joke and to survive a fight. 

The chapters of the book are devoted to such problems as the parole 
system; politics; repeaters, drugs, vice, and crimes of violence; medical 
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care; and recreational outlets. All these and other matters of similar im- 
portance are discussed from the point of view of a practical realist—under- 
standing, but neither sentimental nor pedantic. 

_ Anyone who has dealt with the types of which she writes recognizes the 
authenticity of her experiences by such side comments as “‘ No prisons can 
be really good.” “Few innocent are convicted, few who are pretty, and 
none who are rich.” “Whatever the affidavit may state as the cause of ar- 
rest, the women almost invariably have a bad sex history, and as such, are 
almost always both intemperate and lazy.” On the pleasanter side, they 
are usually very zond of children and respect fairness and sympathy even 
though they present a sullen exterior. And, as everyone who deals with 
. them has discovered, the murderers are far easier to handle than the 
prostitutes, since they are more likely to have had some motive for their 
act other than the prostitute’s universal dislike of work. The curious fact 
that in interracial sex affairs the white girls are the aggressors is recog- 
nized by an experienced reader as true. as well as the fact that there would 
be far fewer murders if it were not so easy to buy guns. 

The author gropes, as do all workers with delinquents, for some ade- 
quate motive to make women want to change habits which they have been 
years in acquiring. She suggests that she has observed the desire to be 
attractive with pretty clothes, the wish to marry well, and the religious | 
motive to be the most potent. She also observes that the quickest way to 
get any institution in an uproar is to provide poor food. 

From these and similar comments it is clear that Miss Monahan is 
well schooled in experience and that anyone who has any idea of running 
an institution should read her book and take careful notes. 


\ l ELEANOR R. WEMBRIDGE 
Los Angeles, California. 


# 


America’s Own Refugees: Our 4,000,000 Homeless Migrants. By HENRY 
Hirr Corns, JR. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
323. $3.00. 

John Steinbeck made everybody listen to the story of Okies who flee 
to California for refuge. The pages of the hearings before the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee made plain the reasons why western industrial- 
ized agriculture affords them a refuge—and why it is no better refuge than 
they find it to be. The Tolan Committee on Migration spread on the rec- 
ord for all to see the national character of migration in agriculture. It 
showed the reasons within the agricultural structure itself for creation and 
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spread of a class of workers so disturbing to the United States Industrial 
Commission of roor that it was described as “a low order of farm labor, 
if worthy to ke classed with it at all, and an excrescence upon its fair face.” 
Next the Tolan Committee turned to examine the urban and industrial 
migration between states, which is even greater in volume than agricul- 


‘tural migration. In the midst of the Committee’s labors have come de- 


fense and war. The Tolan Committee promptly swung its attention to 
the migrants sucked into defense activities and already is giving half an 
eye to the wave of the future migration when war shall cease. 

Collins, who served for a time on the staff of the Tolan Committee, has 
taken these materials as they fill the government record, made his selec- 
tions, and woven them into a single volume. He is a Journalist, with a 
feeling for language and with his heart in his subject. It will make good 
reading for his fellow-alumni of Princeton and of other colleges—gripping 
our interest even when it is the kind of thing we instinctively turn our 
backs upon. We cannot turn our backs, for the problems he presents will 


confront us when peace comes. 
PAUL S. TAYLOR 
University of California ; 


The Schoolma’am. By Frances R. Donovan. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co., 1938. Pp. xii+356. $2.50. 

Sociologists largely slight two areas of study, practically and theoreti- 
cally important, which this book discusses—the occupational group and 
adjustment zo old age. The occupations and professions are social institu- 
tions of significance. They are both matrixes and resultants of personality 
developmen: and selection and of ruling attitudes; the literature upon 
them which shows sociological insight is meager. Some professions repre- 
sent institutions we have seen grow up largely within our own lifetimes and 
on which all needed information for study is at hand. Life-history mate- 
rial from such a group can be revealing. The evolution of personality and 
patterns of action during the years to adulthood has been much studied; 
the reorgan:zation and devolution of these during the occupational life 
and in old age deserve study. Hence the peculiar interest of a book like 
this. Further, most sociologists are teachers, whether they recognize it or 
not; successful teachers are practicing social psychologists. 

Chapters of interest cover types of women teachers, why the woman 
teacher will not or cannot get married; the married teacher (and who her 
husband is); the queer teacher; social backgrounds; private life; place of 
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the teacher in her community; why she teaches, and the pros and cons of 
teaching; economic position, tenure and income, and old age; homemaking 
_ and dependents; professional organizations; and a highly optimistic view 
of “The Schoolma’am of Tomorrow.” Personal case summaries range 
from a few lines to chapter length. : 

The author aims to portray the real persons behind the popular stereo- 
type. In teaching, the primary task is diticult—to be at once a stimulator 
and an inhibitor, to unleash the inner forces of the child as progressive 
thought demands, yet at the same time to discipline and enforce the re- 
straints on child restlessness which the community requires. To some 
women, teaching is a stopgap till marriage; to others, it is a permanent 
occupation accepted willingly or unwillingly. The well-balanced section 
on organizations of teachers is illustrated by an account of the unification 
of teachers’ organizations in Chicago into the teachers’ union. 


JorDAN T. CAVAN 
Rockford College 


Social Aspects of Crime in England between the Wars. By HERMANN MANN- 
HEIM. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 382. $5.00. 


The effect of World War I upon crime in England is the point of de- 
parture in this book. The number of indictable crimes known to the 
police, which is one index of crime, increased more than 100 per cent in 
the subsequent twenty-year period; the number of persons tried for in- 
dictable crimes, which is the second principal index of crime; increased 
less than ro per cent. The author makes a good case for the superiority 
of the former index and thus demonstrates with a fair degree of certainty 
that crime did increase greatly after the war. He has no organized body of 
data with which to explain the increase but suggests that the variables 
include such things as the monotony of peace after the war fever ended, 
the decrease in funds with which to satisfy wants, the loss of respect for 
public property which had developed during the war in practices known as 
“scrounging’”’ or “scrumping,”’ and the subsequent extension of this atti- 
tude toward the property of railways, corporations, and other impersonal 
agencies. 

The remainder of the book is related loosely or not at all to World War 
I. It is a series of studies of alcoholism, gambling, prostitution, and ju- 
venile delinquency, and of certain factors such as unemployment, strikes, 
and the development of the automobile in relation to general crime rates. 

The chapter on unemployment should disabuse any reader of the idea 
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that there is a clear-cut relation between unemployment and crime. In 
certain periods the unemployment index and the crime index rose in close 
association, but in other periods, especially from 1934 to 1938, the unem- 
ployment index dropped sharply while the crime index continued on a ` 
steep ascent. In some regions the unemployment index and the crime in- 
dex had a positive association and in others a negative association. When 
juvenile delinquents were excluded, the two indexes had a more consistent 
association. The author concludes guardedly that unemployment gen- 
erally causes crime and that when this effect does not appear it is because — 
of the intrusion of other factors. 

The chapters on juvenile delinquency are an analysis of a thousand 
case records of ex-Borstal boys and girls. This analysis shows a large 
number of factors associated in some manner or other with delinquent be- 
havior but provides no explicit principle of explanation. 

A chapter on recidivism contains interesting information regarding 
habitual and professional crime. It is an analysis of the records of 1,274 
persons who had at least four convictions each. The number first con- 
victed in the age period seventeen to twenty-one was greater than in any 
other age period; some who were first convicted after the age of forty de- 
veloped into habitual criminals. Few of the recidivists confined their 
crimes to one type, although many of them showed concentration on one 


_ type. 
Epwin H. SuTHERLAND 


Indiana University 


Crime and Its Treatment: Social and Legal Aspects of Criminology. By 
ARTHUR Evans Woop and Jonn Barker Warre. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1941. Pp. 742. $3.50. 

Should a criminology include the legal aspects of crime? The query 
sounds somewhat absurd, since, to a certain extent at least, we have al- 
ways dore so without avowing it. Crime in modern society is a legal no- 
tion, cod2-made, and formal. We may say that rough sociological bear- 
ings are at the root of our legal distinctions; criminal law, however, has a 
psycholozy and sociology of its own, unperplexed, slow-gaited, and gen- 
eralizing in such a measure that it is often brought to the brink of failure. 

Some concepts of crime (for instance, the witch trials) have left our view 
of life long before they vacated our legal systems. Other ideas, although 
accepted by sociology as grave forms of disorganization, are still seeking 
juristic materiality. In this changing world social science precedes the 
tardy march of law. Yet it remains true that crime is only an object of 
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sociology in so far as it has received the sanction and check of criminal 
law. We should get lost otherwise in scientific boundlessness. 

In discussing the causes of crime we certainly do trace the phenomenon 
of crime back to its sources in the domain of group life and group con- 
flicts. Yet crime itself cannot be detacked from the delimitating legal 
distinctions. 

Furthermore, crime does not strike us by simple external symptoms, 
as does a physical disability or a ccld. Human actions are equivocal mat- 
ters. Their import can be ascertained only by a mental process. Many’ 
agencies are involved in this investigating and discriminative procedure. 
All the transactions of these agencies from arrest to the electric chair rest 
upon strict legal rules. 

The reviewer welcomes the new method as an attempt to rebridge the 
gulf which has been created between twc kindred sciences. Their tech- 
niques differ widely, but they are both aiming at the same goal—the pro- 
tection of society. Our extreme division of labor may necessitate a far- 
reaching isolation of the scientific approach. However, in teaching we 
should try to give to our students a round and complete picture of the 
phenomenon of crime. This picture shoulc represent true life and not our 
diverging inquisitive methods which have torn the cohesive reality into 
pieces. 

Mr. Wood has given ample room to crime-breeding community situa- 
tions and political factors in relation to de_inquency, less to the problems 
_ of age, sex, race, and migration. A large chapter deals with juvenile de- 
linquency. There are two excellent parts on probation and parole. Mr. 
Waite’s section on the legal aspects of crime is a model of conciseness and 
lucidity. : 

This new textbook is a welcome addition to the literature on crime and 


its treatment. 
Hans von HENTIG 
University of Colorado 


Creative Group Work on the Campus: A Developmental Study of Certain Aspects 
of Student Life. By Louise Price. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xvi+-437. $3.25. 

This study is an appraisal from the point cf view of a professional in group 
work of the various attempts that have been made, during several decades, at 
Stephens College and Stanford University to solve campus problems through 
the “conference method.” Seemingly these institutions were chosen because of 
their experimental bent in this directior.. After reviewing “creative group work” 
in the fields of social service and recreation, government, and industry, the au- 
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- thor lays the foundation for her analysis by a sympathetic review of the work 
of Dewey, Lewin, Moreno, Sherif, Simpson, Pigors, and others. She then treats 
in detail the experience of Stephens and Stanford with student government, 
guidance and counseling, faculty-student panels, and the like. She finds that 
many of the programs undertaken fit in with the objective of group work on the 
campus, which she defines as “the guidance of students and faculty in the ra- 
tional adaptation of community arrangements and personal adjustments to 
changing conditions by democratic methods” (p. 363). 

The auzhor is to be criticized for what she omits rather than for anything she 
commits. Progressive education and social work combine to make her see the 
college merely as a place of mutual adjustment among students and faculty. 
There is no emphasis on the principal task, that of fitting students to participate 
in a complex society by transmitting to them a rich social heritage. If half the 
attention ziven to problems of dating, grooming, and extra-curricular activities 
were turned to helping students understand the importance of what they are 
learning, more confidence could be felt in the movement for group work on the 


campus. 
ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Youth in a Catholic Parish. By BROTHER AUGUSTINE McCarrReY. Washing- 
ton: Catholic University of America Press, 1941. Pp. xxvili+310. $2.00. 


The importance of this work lies essentially in its uniqueness. Surveys of 
Catholic parishes in this country are rare. This one, based upon interviews with 
practically all the Catholic young people in the territory of what appears to be 
a lower-middle-class parish, covers a wide range of problems. It gives a quite 
full account of the relations of the young people to their parish church, of its in- 
cidental ectivities, and even of their thoughts and opinions concerning religious 
and morel matters. The author gives every evidence of having skilfully over- 
come whatever lack of frankness may be expected of Catholic youngsters when 
talking to a religious. 

Of pazticular interest is the chapter entitled “Youth and Leisure,” for it _ 
shows some of the problems met by the parish church in trying to elaborate its 
associational system to include young people of various interests and social 
ranks. The evidence suggests that the young people who consider themselves 
the social élite tend to form social sororities and fraternities which, although 
Catholic in membership, are not of parish sponsorship. | 

The many tabulations of information given are not definitive enough for sig- 
nificant statistical analysis but serve well as a basis for the author’s own discus- 
sion of what he found these young people to be like. 

Such works are a good beginning of something much needed—a thorough 
description and analysis of Catholic society in the United States. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 
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A Social and Economic Study of the New Orleans Jewish Community. By JULIAN 
B. FEIBELMAN. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 
XVIl-+157. 

It may be, as the author says, that “the study of the community today re- 
quires no justification,” provided the student has in mind some problem which 
will be as well or better elucidated by studying a community than by some other 
means. In this particular study the purpose is stated as merely that of examining 
the Jewish community of New Orleans. The result is a somewhat haphazard 
compendium of information which comes closest to having some focal point in a 
part which deals with the rise and interrelations of the institutions of the New 
Orleans Jewish community. As a lagniappe, the reader gets some chapters on 
Jewish communal organization in the United States at large, whose relation to 
the rest of the book is not stated. Since most of the tables are neither adapted to 
nor used for purposes of analysis, one is glad to fnd them tucked safely away in 


the Appendix. 
EVERETT C. HUGHES 


University of Chicago 


Post-defense Readjusimenis. By Davi C. Prince. Washington, D.C.: Con- 
struction and Civic Development Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1941. Pp. 1s. 

It is heartening to note that the executives of some of the major industrial 
enterprises in the United States are giving serious thought to post-war problems 
that can be foreseen as arising in connection with their particular industries and 
as affecting our whole economy. This pamphlet is such a forward look by a vice- 
president of General Electric Company. His analysis shows that ‘‘it should be 
possible by keeping the country busy and employed, to make full use of our ex- 
panded productive machinery and provide a high standard of living for all 
America. The only way we can fall short of that goal is to sit down and not ar- 


range to have work for those people to do.” 
Lovis WIRTH 


University of Chicago 


A Nickel and a Prayer. By JANE EDNA Hunter. Cleveland: Elli Kani Pub- 
lishing Co., roqgo. Pp. 198. $2.50. 

The author tells, in simple style and with generosity to all, the story of her 
life from plantation, through a hard career as a pioneer among Negro trained 
nurses, to headship of the Phyllis Wheatley Asscciation. The Association, under 
her leadership, has grown from a modest home for working girls to a large in- 
stitution of the type of the Y.W.C.A. The story will be interesting to students 
of Negro careers as well as to those interested in the peculiar race relations 
which develop in institutions financed by white ponansnropiats for service tó 


Negroes. 
EVERETT C. HUGHES 


University of Chicago 
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Opinion Conflict and School Support. By FREDERICK T. Rore. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. vili+164. $2.00. 


In this book Dr. Rope, apparently an educator connected with the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, reports the results of a survey of public opinion in Pitts- 
burgh as it concerns the schools. As Dr. Rope sees it: “There is need to provide 
educational leeders with a technique whereby they may assess the expressed de- 
sires of all community groups concerning educational policies and functions.” 
He finds such a technique in the methods of public opinion polling, particularly 
those used by Gallup and the American Institute of Public Opinion, and he then 
suggests that continuous public opinion polls be made by school public relations 
officers. In his own study, the results of the Pittsburgh poll show the majority 
of those polled in favor of broader educational services. 

There are a number of criticisms that may be raised about this publication. 
First, there is considerable doubt whether other educators in other school sys- 
tems will have the funds or the staff available to carry on these types of studies. 
Then, too, the making of continuous public opinion polls requires a degree of 
sophistication with reference to polling techniques that most educators at the 
present time probably do not possess. With reference to the results of the Pitts- 
burgh poll itself, all the conclusions drawn by the author from his data would not 
seem to be justified by his materials, For example, conclusions such as “The 
people of Pittsburgh want and are willing to pay for broader educational serv- 
ices” do not seem to'be in accordance with the replies presented in Table rre in 
which only 35.7 per cent of the white group are in favor of increasing taxes to 
maintain present services and, of the same group, 32.7 per cent have no opinion 
on the topic. 

Further, the careful reader is disturbed by a constant reference to the au- 
thors of the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions as Rundquist and Sletts. 
Dr. Sletto would probably appreciate a correct spelling of his name, at least in 
the Bibliography. 


$ 


ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago i 


The Sociology of Races, Cultures and Human Progress. By BENOY KUMAR SAR- 
KAR. Calcutta: Chuckervertty, Chatterjee & Co., 1939. Pp. x+399. R. 7. 
This collection of essays is an acid criticism of a prejudiced Western concept . 

of the Orient and an attack on occidental “albinocracy and colonialism.” A 

highly sophisticated connoisseur of Euro-American culture, the author is a de- 

termined spokesman of Asiatic self-determination and resistance against Euro- 

American penetration. Although the promise of a sociological discourse im- 

plied in the title may be discounted, the publication is of unquestionable interest 

to the student of sociology as well as to the observer of world-politics and of 

Asiatic developments in particular. 

Considerable space is given to a demonstration of Asiatic—notably Indian 
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influence on Western technology—art and science. The comparative-treatment 
of certain aspects of oriental and occidental culture is designed to deflate West- 
ern ethnocentrism. Details of the analysis remind the reader of the Spenglerian 
style of interpretation. The five chapters of the book on Young Asia, Asia 
and Euro-America, the Chinese Revolution, trends in Hindu culture, and 
Young India cover a wide array of subjects, such as comparative aesthetics, 
Indian padagogigs, the treatment of Orientals in America, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, and Christianity, and literature, science, and foreign policy in contempo- 
rary India. Allowing for the militant character of the book and its avowed 
Asiatic point of view, it is well worth reading both as a source of information 
and as a learned interpretation of an all-Asiatic Swarajism. 


. ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Regensburg and Augsburg. By RAPHAEL Straus. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1939. Pp. x-+ 261. $2.25. 


Jews in the Province of Posen. By MICHAEL M. Zarcuin. Philadelphia: Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1939. Pp. 115. $2.00. 


Straus’s book represents a detailed social, economic, and intellectual history 
of two Jewish communities in the Bavarian cities of Regensburg and Augsburg 
up to the early nineteenth century. A major portion of the study deals with 
the position of the Jews in the growing conflict between the local patriciate and 
the territorial sovereign, on the one hand, and the urban middle classes, on the 
other. A detailed account is given of the subsequent popular uprising and ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from the two cities in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Aside from its historical objectives the study makes a valuable contribution to 
the subject of minority self-government. The firsthand use of extensive source 
material enhances the merit of the publication. 

Zarchin’s study, too, is based on firsthand sources, and it is even more closely 
related to the subject of Jewish self-government, covering the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The data presented illustrate the activities of various Jew- 
ish organizations—economic, educational, charitable, and religious. A brief ac- 
count of the organization and policies of a Jewish tailors guild and of a series of 
protective measures against outside competition is of comparative interest. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Judaism in a Changing World. Edited by Leo Junc. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. x+2094. $3.00. 

Fifteen authors present a symposium devoted to the interpretation of Jewish 
tradition, religious teaching and custom, and their meaning in the present world. 
The essays include such topics as educatior, Jewish-Christian relations, Zionism, 
biblical criticism, the conflict of science and religion, and marriage. The con- 
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tributions are. as the editor in his Preface remarks, concerned with the long- 
range objectives of Judaism as a religion and way of life and its potential con- 
tribution to present society rather than with the present plight of the Jews in 
Europe. Thes2 objectives are reviewed mainly in terms of Jewish history, scrip- 
ture, and theclogy. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
Universit) of Kansas City 


Slave Insurrections in the United States, 1800-1865. By JOSEPH C. CARRCLL. 
Boston: Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 1938. Pp. 229. $2.00. 


Dr. Carroll’s study may be, as he says in the Preface, “impartial,” but it is 
impartial in favor of the Negro discontents of American history. The facts seem 
to be gathered, not so much to illuminate the past, as to inspire Negroes of the 
present by giving them a worthy view of their past. But the facts are there, 
and they are presented in abundance. 

The sociologist would like to know what an insurrection is, but Dr. Carroll 
does not tell vs. A slave insurrection was certainly much more than a perscnal 
disagreement between master and man. It was certainly more than a mere un- 
planned outbreak. An insurrection presumably involves a planned, definite or- 
ganization having more or less definite objectives. It is an organized attack to 
break down a social system. The American slave insurrections having this char- 
acter were very important and highly significant, but many of the cases pre- 
sented by Dr. Carroll serve only to show that there were slaves who resisted 
the discipline of the slave system. 

Negroes were brought to America as a collection of individuals. Only grad- 
ually did they come to have any sense of community of interest in this country. 
An important factor in this unification was the stories of uprisings which passed 
through the Negro slave world. Around these incidents sentiment and pathos 
gathered, heroes and leaders evolved, a sense of race unity developed, and a 
conception of racial progress began to be formed. The story of the slave msur- 
rections is a chapter in the greater story of how the descendants of Africans from 
a variety of tribes were compounded, under the conditions of American life, into 
a single racially conscious group. The Negro is really an American, not an 
African. ne . 


Encar T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


Mormon Recrzation in Theory and Practice: A Study in Social Change. By REX 
A. Sxrpmore. Gettysburg, Pa.: Times & News Pub. Co., rọ41. Pp. 137. 


This is a history of recreation among the Mormons and a social examination 
of the events as they pass in review. It is a contribution to the subject and 
should interest recreation people. Mormons were ahead of other sects in blessing 
the dance, the drama, and other forms of play. They did not consign fiddlers to 
hell but took them to the frontier to make the isolation of pioneering more 
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tolerable. The author has handled this phase of the history of his people ob- 
jectively, although tenderly. The reader should remember that recreation was 
a device used by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints both to make 
life pleasant for the Saints and to socially exclude non-Mormons. While ex- 
cluding the Gentiles, they built up unity at home. Skidmore tells this story less 
directly than he might have. More recentlv, church control over recreation has 
tightened. The several church auxiliaries have lately sponsored recreational 
. work which is closely integrated with their religious teachings. It was less the 
case in pioneer times when localities were left to their own resourcefulness in 
planning their play. They did well, and that is the heart of this report. 


NELS ANDERSON 
Work Projecis Administration 


Washington, D.C. 


The World's Need of Christ. By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1940. Pp. 237. $2.0c. 


Professor Ellwood is a distinguished sociologist. He is also a layman-preacher 
who has at times considered his public as a congregation not simply to be taught 
but to be converted to his teachings. In this volume it is predominantly the 
latter who is speaking, and even the frequent references to the work of Sorokin 
do not alter its character as primarily an exhortation. With his familiar main 
thesis there will be wide agreement: that ours is an unchristian society, failing 
to live up to the Christian social ideal not only in business, industry, politics, 
and international relations but also in the church itself; and that a dynamic 
program embodying those ideals is essential to the reconstruction of present- 
day civilization. His thesis, however, is confused by his failure to distinguish 
clearly between belief in the teachings of Jesus and belief in “Christ,” which 
introduces a theological—not to say metaphysical—element diverting from the 
‘ major theme. (Examples of this ambiguity are his emphasis on the “personality 
of Christ” on page 84, as well as the titles of several chapters and of the book 
itself.) Although the volume does not add to sociological analysis of Chris- 
tianity, it is one which, in spite of an occasional tone of defensiveness, will be 
welcomed by socially minded churchmen. 

` EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


People, the Quantity and Quality of Population. By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. 315. $2.25. 


The author has prepared an inspiring popular presentation of the present 
knowledge and the unsolved problems in the field of population. This book is 
aimed at the intelligent layman and as such is useful to the college student as 
supplementary reading material rather than as a textbook. Included in the 
contents are discussions of Malthus, the factors in population growth, migra- 
tion, optimum population, and eugenics. The author makes much use of the. 
word “‘larithmics” to refer to the quantitative aspects of population, as con- 
trasted with “eugenics,” referring to the auealitative aspects. 

A. J. JAFFE 


U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE® 


The persons. who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hubert Bonner, Gerald W. Breese, Ernest Ni, and Everett K. Wilson. The numerals 
and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the following 
scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 
a) Sociological Theory l l f) The School and Education 
b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 
c) Methods of Research k) Voluntary Associations 
d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. POPULATION AND HUMAN Ecorocy 
II. SocIrar PsycHoLoGY a) Demography 
a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 
b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 
III. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION munity 
a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 
b) Etknic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 
c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


t Since the editors are trying to bring up to date the significant articles since the 
terminatior of the Social Science Abstracts, occasionally there will be abstracts of 
articles puklished several years ago. 


446. Un Cas de ‘‘délire 4 deux” chez deux sœurs jumelles [Double Delirium in the 
Case of Twin Sistéers]_—Twin sisters were confined as the result of numerous letters 
and complaints to the authorities in which they evidenced a persecution complex. 
They claimed a band of political scoundrels watched and followed them, seeking to 
wrest their fortune from them on grounds that they were illegitimate daughters. The 
twins threatened suicide if protection were not accorded them. They were inseparable, 
physically alike, had identical education, traveled together, pledged each other not to 
` marry, were afflicted with acne at the same time, engaged in amorous affairs and broke 
them off simultaneously, had identical tastes, and interested themselves in painting. 
Juliette seems, however, to have induced the double delirium, while Jeanne was found 
obedient and submissive. This is a classic example of double delirium. ‘The question 
arises, “Is -his a twin psychosis?” It is evident that identical twins, having identical 
hereditary potentials and living in the same environment, will have the same reactions. 
In a twin dsychosis, however, a passive component should not be found. The twin 
relationship in this case, then, is only a predisposing factor and the picturesque aspect 
of the case. It is in the external conditions, the social environment, and in the paranoid 
character of Juliette and the passive character of Jeanne that one must see the actual 
causes of this psychosis.~—MM. Laignel-Lavastine and Bendit, Annales médico- 
psychologiques, XCVII (1940), 237-43. (Ie.) E. K. W. 


447. Introduction à Pétude de la psychiatrie chez les Noirs [An Introduction to 
Psychiatric Work among the Blacks|.— Tangible difficulties are involved in attempts at 


r6r 
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psychiatric analysis among a people whose physiological constitution and ideational 
patterns are unknown to the investigator. Frazer’s hypothetical explanation of dream 
revelations which are used to explain natural phenomena, endowed with spirits, posits 
a universal belief among primitives, since they are subject to inevitable psychological 
illusions creating such beliefs. Lévy-Bruhl denies such uniformity and suggests a 


radical differentiation between “civilized” and ‘‘noncivilized” mentalities. This in-- 
vestigation, based on studies of many cases of mental aberration observed among the. 


Senegalese in the military hospital at Marseille, supports the contention of differ- 
ential development of psychological processes. The primitive mentality is subject to 
collective representations which substitute affective elements, magical beliefs, for objec- 
tive observation and logical reasoning. Thus the indifference of primitives to the con- 
tradictory evidence of experience. Thev do not seek the causes of natural events or 
attempt to order such events into a ccherent system. Such feelings account for the 
systematic denial of the fact or nature of aberrant mental behavior. The primitive fears 


to speak of his derangement lest evil forces will return. To those who persist in inquiry 


he makes outright denials or fantastic evasions. It should be noted that even the con- 
temporary public with persistent prejudices carries the impress of the magical concep- 
tion as shown in recourse to “mediums” and incantations for removal of evil spirits 
manifest in mental illnesses. In the psychiatric examination of a black, slight reliance 
may be placed upon his co-operation; for, however lucid and frank he may ordinarily 
be, the feeling of danger-magic will prevent recollection of the aberrant period. Study 


of violent cases indicates that states of fury may be associated with a number of mental 


illnesses and are affected by certain accidental ethnic factors such as a characteristic 


'. Incidence of intestinal parasites and malnourishment, or by peculiar sociological condi- 


tions, as a tradition of sadism or violence. With regard to terrifying dreams, the primi- 
tive subject is not influenced by them as much as the more “civilized” native with 
paranoiac tendencies and long ruminant spells. Social factors are prominent in suicide 
among primitives as in the case of suicide committed to gain vengeance on qn enemy in 
another world. Itis not uncommon to find proof or presumptions of mental derange- 
ment among primitives in ethnological statements. Some have attempted to relate a 
paranoiac type of thought and primitive mentality; but it is specifically the relatively 
evolved native subject whose paranoiac tendencies are most pronounced. In these 
various states we find, among these hospitalized Senegalese, as with primitives, a pre- 
dominance of the affective life and a failure to régulate behavior by logic or reason.— 
H. Aubin, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCVIII (1939), 1-29. (IIe, Va.) E. K. W. 


448. The Treatment of War Neurosis—-The nature of the persons admitted to 
hospitals varies with the progress of the war and with the different types of strain that 
war from time to time imposes. Similar variations can be expected in the future. At 
times large numbers of cases will be seen in which there is semideliberate magnification 
of symptoms. Treatment has to be adapted to what is possible in a short space of time. 
It should not be aimed too high. Psychotherapy is faced with unusual difficulties in war- 
service cases. Both from the structural and from the therapeutic points of view these 
cases closely resemble, with specific differences, unsettled compensation cases of peace- 
time. Quick abreactive techniques have a special value. Social problems are offered by 


cases with aggressive tendencies and those arising after head injury. Medical first aid’ 


is of the utmost importance. Physical methods of treatment are very useful and should 
have as a principal'aim restoration of normal metabolism. Overoptimism is to be 
avoided, and too much resistance should not be offered to invalidating the patient. 
The constitutionally unfit must be weeded out of the army; and for his own sake the 
unfit soldier should be returned to civilian life, fit for work, as early as possible.— 
G. Gebenham, W. Sargant, and others, Lancel, CCXL (1941), 107-9. (IIa, Va.) E. N. 


449. The Influence of the War on Mental Disease: A Psychiatric Study.— The 
number of patients admitted to mental hospitals in 1940 shows a reduction in compari- 
son with that of preceding years. The admission rate has been analyzed and discussed. 
Case histories were examined showing that war acted as a minor contributory factor in 
2g out of 354 admissions. Family or constitutional taints were noticed in most relevant 
cases. Two cases of confusion following exposure to blast have been-described. Reac- 
tions of patients in the mental hospital in wartime have been considered. It may be 


ae 
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stated that. up to the present time, the war has had little adverse effect on the mental 
health of the general population and has been of benefit to a certain type of individual, 
especially women.—R. E. Hemphill, Journal of Mental Science, LXXXVII (1941), 


‘ 170-82. (IIa, Va.) E. N. 


450. The Misstatement of Women’s Ages and the Vital Indices.—This paper at- 
tempts to demonstrate empirically the understatement of women’s ages in census 
enumerations, to present a method of determining the age specific error in age distribu- 
tions of female populations, and to indicate some of the influences of these errors upon 
vital indices. Sex ratios by age were plotted from United States census data fram 1890 
to 1910. Native white and Negro populations were used to eliminate the immigration 
factor. The resulting curves for the five periods evidenced sex ratios abnormally low 
from appreximately ages fifteen to thirty-four and abnormally high from ages thirty- 
five to fifty-four. Marked similarity in the S-shaped curves of several countries indi- 
cated errors of a constantly recurring nature in the data. To establish a norm for com- 


-parison, age specific death rates were applied to a cohort of white infants with sex 


ratio of ro6.1, successive sex ratios being calculated at each age group for survivors of 
the cohort. The number of females expected in each age group was determined by 
dividing the enumerated number of males in each group by the calculated normal sex 
ratio for ths corresponding age group. The difference between total years actually lived 
and total yzars reported having lived for each age group, divided by total years actually 
lived, yields the percentage error introduced by understatement of age. The average 
misstatement for females was found to be 0.66 year for native whites.and 1.8 years for 
Negroes. Most pronounced discrepancies occurred in the age group thirty to thirty- 


_ four. That an important source of error is thus involved for demographic data in the 


United States is illustrated by the fact that errors of misstatement in the age group 
thirty to thirty-four increased the female death rate by 2.7 and 7.5 for native white and 
Negro females, respectively —T. Lynn Smith and Homer L. Hitt, Metron, XIII (1939), 
os-108. (Ic, IVa.) E. K. W. 


451. Studies on a Child Population: Definition of the Sample, Method of Ascertain- 
ment, and Analysis of the Results of a Group Intelligence Test.—-This article reports 
some first steps taken in the investigation of the relation of genetic and nongenetic 
factors and the investigation of the relation between mental and physical character- 
istics in children. Working in twenty schools in the city of Bath (England), a total of 
3,500 chiléren were given the Advanced Otis Group Intelligence Test. The subjects 
were children whose homes were in Bath on July 27, 1934, and whose dates of birth fell 
between September 1, 1921, and August 31, 1925, inclusive. The results of the testing 
indicate that boys and girls do not differ in mean score or in regression of score on age, 
although the boys are significantly more variable than the girls. A linear regression line 
accounts for most of the association between age and score, but deviations from linearity 
are significant. A better fit is obtained with two linear regression lines, one to age twelve 
and the other from age twelve upward. With this fit deviations are not significant. A 
table of narms is based on these lines. On the basis of a straight regression lire repre- 


. senting increased variance of score with age, a correction is made that equalizes devia- 


tions from the norm at different ages. After correcting for association of scores with 
age, the Ccistribution does not differ significantly from the normal.—J. A. Fraser 
Roberts, K. M. Norman, and Ruth Griffiths, Annals of Eugenics, VI (1934-35), 319- 
38. (Ic, IVe.) E. K. W. ! i 


| 452. War and the Birth Rate.—The birth rate in England and Wales has been falling 
for fifty years. One difference between World War I and World War II, regarding the 
size of the population, is that Germany is more than replacing its numbers, while Eng- 
Jand and Wales have a reproduction rate 25 per cent below replacement. Insufficient at- 
tention has been given to the population problem. In the last war the England and 
Wales crude birth rate fell suddenly and sharply from 24.1 to 17.7 per thousand popula- 
tion; the German, from 28.3 to 14.3. After a temporary rise at the end of the war, the 
birth rate in England and Wales resumed its downward trend to 15.1 in 1938, 14.9 in 
1939, and 14.6 in 1940. Using the base line of 1921-30 as 100, the first sign of change 
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in the quarterly ratios for England and Wales, 1925-40, is the September, 1940, ratio of 
78. The change is large (cf. June, ratio of 84) and significant. Births from June to 
September, 1940, are those conceived from September to December, 1939—the first 
three months of the war; there were about nine thousand fewer births in this quarter 
than in the average of the corresponding quarters of 1935-39. The September—Decem-~ 
ber, 1940, ratio shows a smaller drop and a corresponding loss of roughly five thousand, 
these births being conceived during December~March, 1940, when the rush of anxiety 
due to the war had somewhat diminished and seminormality was resumed. The decline 
in the last six months of 1940 caused a drop from 14.9 (1939 annua] rate) to 14.6. If no 
change had taken place from July to December a slight rise in the birth rate would have 
occurred. These data do not reflect the influence of the fall of France and the effect of 
heavy and sustained day and night raiding. The weight of these factors cannot be 
estimated, because of the nature of the “Weekly Returns of Births,” population move- 
ments, and evacuations. Returns from Scotland to the end of 1940 show exactly the 
same pattern, producing the lowest annual birth rate ever recorded for that country.— 
Richard M. Titmuss, Eugenics Review, XXXIII (1941-42), 49-50. (IVa.) G. W. B. 


453. British Demographers’ Opinions on Fertility, 1660-1'760.—-This article surveys 
not generally accessible writings of early British demographers. The concern of these 
early writers with the contemporary problem of:a population reproducing inadequately 
for replacement is indicated. -[t would also appear that there was long-standing recogni- 
tion of differential fertility by rural-urban areas and social classes. In the century pre- 
ceding the industrial revolution the discrepancy between fecundity and fertility was 
noted. Many causes were given for reduced fertility. Among these were plagues 
(Graunt) and cycles of sickly and healthy years Short); birth control through abor- 
tions (Graunt); abstention; long suckling of children (Petty); polygamy (Graunt, 
Arbuthnott, Short, and Wallace); promiscuous sexual intercourse (Graunt, King, 
D’Avenant) ; intemperate indulgence in food, drink, and intercourse (Graunt, King, and 
Short); obstacles to divorce (Wallace, Tucker); inequality of age at marriage (King); 
celibacy among monks and nuns, servants, soldiers, ‘and the poor; wealth, luxurious 
living, and education (Morris, Wallace, Short); preferential treatment of the oldest 
son, preventing marriage among the younger (Wallace); promotion of bachelors as over 
against the married; lack of political liberty, preventing equitable distribution of 
property (D’Avenant); manufactures as contrasted with agricultural pursuits (Wal- 
lace); lack of public opinion in support of matrimony (D’Avenant, Wallace, Braken- 
ridge, Bell); and religious prohibition of marriage (Petty, Short). Demographers of the 
period agree that sexual intercourse of unmarried women is less likely to lead to concep- 
tion than intercourse between husbands and wives. Graunt, Petty, King, D’Avenant, 
Short, and other demographers also note the rural-urban differential] in fertility. It was 
their opinion that the poor were more fruitful than the wealthy because regular habits 
and hard work make for increased fertility. Various devices were suggested for en- 
couraging marriage and hindering licentiousness. Petty. suggested that men between 
eighteen and fifty-one years of age and women sixteen to forty-one be required to marry 
unless “manifest impediment (were) allowed by the magistrate.” Privileges for large 
families and taxes upon the general populace in support of mothers were urged. Perusal 
of these demographers’ writings reveals little testimony on the practice of birth control 
save among unmarried women. Differential fertilicy of married women was attributed 
to physical disability rather than to deliberate action. To encourage matrimony and 
to hinder intemperance and licentiousness seemed to them the best and practically 
the only means of promoting fertility —R. R. Kuczynski, Annals of Eugenics, VI (1934- 
35), 139-71. (IVa.) E. K. W. 


454. Rational Absurdity in Primitives——Anthropologists have been unable to ex- 
plain the nature of the thought of primitive man in regard to cause and effect, death, 
magic, etc. This kind of thought can be satisfactorily explained if one assumes (1) that 
the mind is infallibly and unerringly logical and (2) that there is a law of affective 
identification. As Lévy-Bruhl recognized, native thought is of two forms: the first, in 
which rational contradiction is ignored but not deliberately sought after as such; the 
second, in which rational contradiction is not tolerated. The human mind perceives 
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by senses and emotions. If emotional apprehensions are accepted as valid, absurdity 
of thought may arise. Evidence seems to indicate that the mind is infallibly logical, but 
emotional observation is likely to be distorted, with the result that errors in thought 
are due to emotional apprehension of facts. Such emotional apprehension is closely as- 
sociated with the fact that man is social. Important conclusions result from the fact 
that mind is infallibly logical, e.g., a logical basis for morality is inherent in this belief. 
—Stuart Moore, Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, XI (1933), 204- 
21. (IIa). 3. W.B. 


455. A ‘Case of Apparent Dissimilarity of Monozygotic Twins.—The determination ` 
of monozygotic twins has rested upon a selection of manifest normal features considered 
least influenced by nonhereditary factors. Fallacy in selecting the initial determining 
features, however, will tend to vitiate identification of monozygotic twins. In the 
family here reported there was a pair of monozygotic twins with great disparity as to 
skeleton and general appearance, due to acromegaloid changes in one of them. The 


affection of the pituitary in the taller monozygotic twin is attributable in part to a 


cranal injury at age twelve. But it must be assumed, in view of the family history and 
the tall son of the affected twin, that his shorter monozygotic brother has the potentiali- 
ties of tallness. In the normal process of development chemical influences may be pre- 
sumed to ke efficacious at almost all stages. In more differentiated stages of growth the 
endocrine glands, especially the pituitary, are the chief of these chemical intermediaries 
between genetic forces and their realization in growth. While it is impossible to say 
what environmental factors effect morbid functional changes in the anterior pituitary, 
it may be conjectured in such cases as the one cited that inherited determinants of stature 
may not bz manifested unless certain unlikely requirements are met: in this instance, 
trauma to the endocrine gland which contributes to the regulation of growth.—Aubrey 
Lewis, Arnals of Eugenics, VII (1936-37), 58-65. ([Va.) E. K. W. 
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ABSTRACT 


From 1930 to 1941 the net reproduction rate of the total population of the United 
States was at least sufficient to maintain a stationary and possibly a slowly increasing 
population. The rate for the white population was approximately 100, while that for 
the nonwhite population was definitely about the replacement level. The increase in 
the crude birth rate since 1933 has resulted almost entirely from an increase in the 
number of first and second births and does not represent an increase in the lifetime 
fertility of women in the childbearing ages. 


On January 31, 1941, the Bureau of the Census issued a press 
release (Series P-5, No. 2) which stated in effect that the net repro- 
duction rate had decreased from 111 per 100 women in 1930 to 96 
per 100 women in 1940. In other words, while in 1930 the potential 
rate of increase of the population of the United States was 11 per 
cent per generation, by 1940 this potential increase had been trans- 
formed into a potential decrease of 4 per cent per generation. 

This release was followed by another in August 23, 1941 (Series 
P-s, No. 13), which presented net reproduction rates by color and 
residence for the total country and for each of the forty-eight 
states. According to this release, the net reproduction rate of the 
white population decreased from 111 per roo women in 1930 to 94 
per 100 women in 1940, or a decrease of 15 per cent, while the corre- 

t Revision of a paper presented before the annual meeting of the Population Associ- 
ation of America, May 1, 1942. 
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sponding rate for the nonwhite population decreased from 110 to 
107, or only 3 per cent. 

These rates were based upon births estimated from the number of 
children under five years of age at the censuses of 1930 and 1940. 
For both periods the reported number of chlidren was corrected for 
underenumeration. by multiplving the number of white children by 
1.0460 and the number of nonwhite children by 1.1145. These were 
the factors used by the Scripps Foundation in preparing the 1930 
ratios of children to women by states and size of community for the 
National Resources Committee. 

Since, as the releases pointed out, the children under five years of 
age living on the date of the census in 1930 and 1940 were the sur- 
vivors of births during 1925~29 and 1935-30, respectively, the net 
reproduction rates, strictly speaking, did not refer to 1930 and 1940; 
but the tables in the releases were labeled 1930 and 1940, and the 
implication seemed to be that these labels could be accepted by all 
~ except possibly the statistical purists. 

But the men and women who bear the children, some if not all of 
whom subsequently appear as small black digits on the pages of 
census volumes, refused to have their personal relationships regu- 
lated by governmental press releases. As a result, the Division of 
Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the Census reported that the birth 
rate increased nearly 4 per cent during 1940 when compared with 
1939; by the end of 1941 the birth rate—ro per 1,000 population— 
-was almost 10 per cent higher than the rate for 1939. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in its Statistical Bulle- 
tin for February, 1942, reported net reproduction rates for the white 
population of 108 and 102 per ioo women in 1930 and 1940, re- 
spectively. These rates differed somewhat from those published by 
the Bureau of the Census; moreover, the relative decrease during 
the decade was only 5 per cent as compared with 15 per cent reported 
in the Census release. The rates published by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company presumably were based upon the births regis- 
tered during the calendar years 1930 and 1940. The 1940 births were 
increased 8.5 per cent to allow for incomplete registration; the cor- 
rection factor used for the 1930 births was not disclosed. 
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It should be noted that the report published in the February, 1942, 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
represented a definite change of opinion on the part of the statis- 
ticians of that organization, for in the April, 1939, Bulletin the net re- 
production rate of the white population of the United States in 1936 
was stated to be only 95, a figure in substantial agreement with that 
published in the Bureau of the Census release referred to above. 
However, the statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany might point out that it was the effectiveness of the procreative 
activities of the American population and not their opinion which 
had changed between April, 1939, and February, 1942. Moreover, 
they merely had been keeping a sensitive finger upon the fluttering 
demographic pulse of the population as had been their custom for 
' several years. 

By this time the hypothetical John Q. Public may very well have 
been quite confused by the frequently appearing bulletins on the 
state of his demographic health and possibly may have felt that the 
ancient and rather derogatory characterization of statisticians as 
being among the less moral members of the population was well de- 
served. In August, 1941, he was doomed to become an ancestor with- 
out progeny, but in February, 1942, he could look forward to a long, 
' but not numerous, line of descendants. During the early months of 
1942, however, most of the citizens of our country were occupied 
with matters of more immediate personal consequence than the 
contemplation of the possibility that they might be only a withering 
branch of a decaying ancestral tree. 

Nevertheless, before the present wholesale slaughter of the in- 
habitants. of this world is ended, the loss of life is almost certain to 
be of such magnitude that the seeming insignificant difference be- 
tween ne- reproduction rates of 102 and 94 per roo women will un- 


_ doubtedly be a matter of vital national concern. For this reason it is 


desirable to examine in some detail the anes in the birth rate 
during the past decade. 

Figure r presents the annual birth rate for the total population of 
the birth registration area from 1926 to 1941; monthly birth rates 
from January, 1934, to February, 1942, inclusive; and linear trend 
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lines fitted to the annual birth rates for 1926-33 and 1933-39. In’ 
1926 the birth registration area included thirty-six states; beginning 
in 1933, it included the entire country. 

From 1926 to 1933 inclusive. the birth rate declined 19 per cent, 
or at the average rate of 1.1 per 1,000 population every two years; 
from 1933 to 1939 inclusive the birth rate increased 4.5 per cent, or 
at the average rate of 1.1 per-1,000 population every nine years. But 
the birth rate-in 1941—19 per 1,000 population—was nearly io per 
cent higher than the rate for 1939, so that the total percentage in- 
crease from 1933 to 1941 inclusive was 14. The decrease in the num- 


TABLE 1* 


GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES PER 100 FEMALES 
BY COLOR, 1929~31 AND 1939-41 


Gross REPRODUCTION NET REPRODUCTION 
. RATES RATES 
COLOR 
I92973I | 1939741 | 1929731 | 1939741 
WDIG oe Derap aeei III 103 98 95 
Wegro....... cece ee. II2 r16f 86 987 
Total enere III 104 . 97 95 


* Not corrected for incomplete registration of births. 
t Nonwhite population. 


ber of births which resulted from the decline in the birth rate from 
1926 to 1933 was not counterbalanced, however, by the increase in 
the birth rate from 1933 to 1941 to the extent.that a comparison of 
the two percentage changes—19 and 14——might indicate, since most 
of the increase took place in 1940 and 1941. 

If the net reproduction rate is computed from the births registered 
during a given period, it is obvious from Figure x that its magnitude 
will depend upon the period chosen so that the apparent inconsist- 
ency in the various reported net reproduction rates results from the 
fact that they were not based on the same set of fertility rates. More- 
over; the adjustments for incomplete registration of births or un- 
derenumeration of children were not always the same. 

Table r presents the gross and net reproduction rates for the total, 
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white, and Negro populations for the years 1929-31 and 1939-41. 
These rates are based upon the recorded births and have not been 
corrected for incomplete registration. The data for 1941 were pre- 
liminary, but this should have no appreciable effect upon the rates. 

During the ten-year period irom’ 1929-31 to 1939-41 the gross 
reproduction rate for the total population decreased from 111 to 
104, or 6.5 per cent; and the net reproduction rate decreased from 
97 to.95, or 2.1 per cent. The relative decline in the net reproduction 
rate was less than that in the gross reproduction because of a de- 
crease in mortality rates among women of childbearing age. 

The gross reproduction rate for white women decreased 6.5 per 
cent, but the rate for Negro women increased 3.6 per cent. The net 
reproduction rate for white women decreased 3.1 per cent, while the 
rate for Negro women increased 14 per cent. It is quite likely that 
the observed change in these rates has been affected by changes in 
the completeness of the registration of births. Although the per- 
centage of unregistered births in 1930 is not known, it has been esti- 
mated to be about 8 per cent for whites and at least twice that for 
Negroes. 

In 1934 and 1935 the Bureau of the Census, in co-operation with 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, organized birth- 
registration campaigns in a number of states where registration was 
believed to be incomplete. Subsequently, the Bureau of the Census 
employed a staff of field workers to assist states in improving their 
registration systems. Moreover, public attention was called to the 
desirability of having a birth certificate on file by the increasing use 
of this document for legal and administrative purposes. Although 
definite proof is not available, some improvement in the complete- 
ness of birth registration undoubtedly took place between 1934 and 
1941. How much, of course, cannot be stated. Since the estimated 
proportion of unregistered births in 1930 was more than twice as 
great for Negroes as for whites, the possibility for improvement was 
correspondingly greater for Negroes. The reported increase in the 
gross reproduction rate for Negroes is such that it could be the result 
of more complete registration of births in 1940. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to determine whether this is true. | 

By how much should the above gross and net reproduction rates 
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be increased to allow for incomplete registration of births? Concern- 
ing the answer to this question there is diversity of opinion and 
divergence of practice. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Statistica: Bulletin stated that the 1940 fertility rates for the white 
population had been increased 8.5 per cent to allow for underregis- 
tration of births. The net reproduction rates published by the Bu- 
reau of the Census were based upon children under five years of age. 
However, to obtain a net reproduction rate of 96 for the period 1935— 
39 from the births of that period would necessitate an increase of 
about 8 per cent in the number of registered births. It should be 
noted that this applies to births undifferentiated by color. 

The Bureau of the Census has not always been quite consistent in 
its estimates of the percentage underregistration of births, or per- 
haps it would be more correct to state that the members of the Bu- 
reau in charge of different computations have used different esti- 
mates of underregistration of births. Prior to 1940 the Bureau of the 
Census increased the number of registered births 8 per cent when 
preparing estimates of population. But when. thé estimated popula- 
tion in 1940 was compared with that enumerated during the census, 
it proved to be larger, so that the correction factor for births was 
changed from 8 to 5 per cent in order to make the estimates con- 
sistent with the population enumerated in 1930 and 1940. 

A correction of 5 per cent also has been used in the preparation of 
population estimates since April, 1940. But the net reproduction 
rate published by the Bureau of the Census, although computed 
from the number of children under five years of age, involved an 
equivalent increase of between 8 and g per cent in the number of reg- 
istered births for the years 1935—39. 

If the net reproduction rate were not approximately 100 per 100 
women, the above variation in correction factors would not be of 
much consequence. But the difference between two net reproduction 
rates of 99 and ror per 100 women is the difference between the ex- 
tinction and the survival of a population so that the choice of the 
correction factor becomes a matter of crucial importance. 

In connection with the 1940 census of population, the Division of 
Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the Census undertook an investiga- 
tion of ihe completeness of registration of births during the four 
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months’ period immediately preceding the date of enumeration. 
Preliminary tabulation of the results yields a provisional estimate 
that 92.2 per cent of the infants born from December, 1939, through 
March, 1940, were registered. Using this correction factor, the net 
reproduction rate for the total population of the United States for 
the three-year period 1939-41 was 103. 

Estimates of the completeness of registration of white and colored 
births separately are not yet available, but the estimate for the total 
population indicates that probably from 93 to 94 per cent of the 
white births and from 80 to 87 per cent of the colored births are 
registered. If this is true, the net reproduction rates of both the 
white and the nonwhite populations were above the bare replace- 
ment level during the last three years, the white rate being about 
rez or 102, and the Negro being between 113 and 122. 

Inspection of Figure 1, however, shows that the course of the 
birth rate during the past decade was roughly U-shaped, so that fer- 
tility rates computed for the beginning and the end of the period 
almost certainly are higher than a rate including data for the entire 
period. The net reproduction rate for the eleven-year period 1931- 
41, uncorrected for incomplete registration of births, was 91 per 100 
women. This is less than the rates of 97 and 95 for 1929-31 and 
1939741. 

As pointed out above, the completeness of registration of births 
almost certainly increased during the past decade. Unfortunately, 
the percentage completeness at the beginning of the decade is un- 
known. If the provisional estimate of the Division of Vital Sta- 
- tistics for r940 is correct, and if the completeness increased during 
the decade, the various published estimates of the percentage com- 
pleteness in 1930 are all too high. If no more than go per cent of the 
births were registered in 1930, the net reproduction rate for the 
eleven-year period 1931-41 was at least high enough to maintain a 
stationary population. The actual rate was probably slightly above 
this level. ; 

Corresponding computations have not been made for the white 
and nonwhite population. The net reproduction rate for the non- 
white population unquestionably exceeded bare replacement needs. 
The rate for the white population must have been approximately 
Loo per 100 women, perhaps slightly less. . 
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How much longer will the rise in the crude birth rate continue? 
Without even considering the possible reasons for the increase in 
the birth rate from 1934 to 1941, it may be stated with considerable 
confidence that the birth rate in 1943 and perhaps that for 1942 will 
be lower than the rate in 1941. Nevertheless, it may be desirabe to 
indicate some of the possible reasons for the increase since 1934. 

In one sense the reported increase is more apparent than real, for 
it merely represents a change in the spacing of childbearing during 
married life. If fertility is studied historically by utilizing the records 
of women who have completed their childbearing period, the spac- 
ing of their children throughout the childbearing ages has no effect 
upon the total number of children born. If a woman has three chil- 
dren before age fifty, her age at the time of their birth has no effect 
upon our eszimate of her lifetime fertility. 

_ But if fertility is studied currently by taking a cross-section of the 
annual fertility experience of a group of women whose ages range 
through the childbearing period, fluctuations in the spacing of chil- 
dren may materially effect the fertility rates based upon one year’s 
record. If a sufficient proportion of the women postpone the births 
which they would normally have during a period of years and later 
all decide tc bear the postponed births at about the same time, the 
gross and net reproduction rates computed from the records of the 
two pericds of time may vary widely. However, the total number of 
children born by the end of the childbearing ages would remain un- 
changed. | | 

This is essentially what happened between 1930 and 1940. Fol- 
lowing the onset of the depression in 1929, both the marriage and 
the birth rates decreased rapidly. By the end of 1932 the birth rate 
was 8 per cent less, and the number of marriages was 13 per cent 
less, than ir: 1930. Although the annual number of marriages had 
increased about one-third of a million by 1935, the birth rate did — 
not increase much until 1938, following .an increase in business 
activity in 1937. | 

By the end of 1940 most of the deficit in marriages had been wiped 
out. From r921 to 1930 the average annual number of marriages was 
1,185,000; from 1931 to 1940 the corresponding number was 1,284,- 
ooo. The total number. of marriages was about 8 per cent greater 
during the past decade than during the decade 1921-30. But, since 
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the average population was about 10 per cent greater during the past 
decade, some postponed marriages probably still existed at the be- 
ginning of 1941. Complete reports for the past year are not yet 
available, but preliminary information indicates that the number of 
marriages in 1941 may exceed the record number of 1940. 

Indeed, by the end of 1941 there may be an “excess” instead of a 
“deficit” in marriages. The enactment of the Selective Service Act 
in September, 1940, and the subsequent declaration of war in 
December, 1941, resulted not only in the marriage of couples who 
had postponed this event because of the depression but also un- 
doubtedly hastened the marriage of couples who otherwise would 
not have married for several months or even years. 

The number of marriages solemnized in 1940 (1,565,000) exceeded 
the largest previous number (1,438,000, in 1937) by 127,000 and sur- 
passed the estimated number for 1939 by 190,000. A survey of 
thirty large cities including about one-quarter of the total popula- 
tion of the country made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany revealed that the number of marriage licenses issued during 
the first eleven months of 1941 exceeded those for the corresponding 
period of 1940 by 8.8 per cent. 

The increase in the number of marriages in 1941 E resulted 
largely from increased industrial activity, whereas the increase in 
1940 occurred almost simultanecusly with the passage of the Selective 
Service Act (Fig. 2). To be sure, the number of marriages in 1940 
exceeded the corresponding number in 1939 from May through 
October based on reports from twenty-five states and the District of 
Columbia, but &1 per cent of the increase was recorded during 
August, September, and October. The Selective Service Act was 
signed on September 16, 1940, and registration for males twenty-one 
to thirty-five years of age took place on October 16, 1940. 

The marriages contracted at the time of the enactment of the 
Selective Service Act would be especially likely to produce births 
within a year. Not only were the couples within the most fertile 
childbearing period but also deferment was granted to those with de- 
pendents, and there can be no question of the dependency of a new- 
born infant. 

The birth rate in June, 1941, which was she result of October, 
1940, conceptions increased rı per cent over the rate for May, 1941. 
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Corresponding increases in previous years were 2.4 per cent in 1940, 
2.7 per cent in 1939, and 1.1 per cent in 1938. Moreover, the July 
and August birth rates were nearly 7 per cent higher than the June 
rate. With the exception of May, the birth rate for each month 
during 1941 definitely exceeded the rate estimated by projecting the 
trend line fitted to data for the years 1933-39. The average for the 
year was about 8 per cent higher than the trend estimate. | 

It is too early to determine whether the high birth rate of 1941 will 
be continued during 1942, but, according to preliminary reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of the Census, the birth rate for the first four 
months of 1942 (19.4 per 1,000 population) was 7.8 per cent higher 
than the corresponding rate for 1941. 

The fillip given the birth rate in 1941 by the marriages stimulated | 
by the Selective Service Act probably will not be repeated. It is true 
that there may be an increase in marriages resulting from the regis- 
tration of the remaining males under sixty-five years of age, but 
these marriages cannot be expected to affect the birth rate to the 
same degree as the marriages of August, September, and October, 
1940, : 

Before the end of 1942, moreover, the stringencies of war will have 
affected every person in the population. In the past the birth rate 
' has decreased sharply during wartime. In World War I the birth 
rate decreased about 58 per cent in Bulgaria, 52 per cent in Hungary, 
50 per cent in Germany, Belgium, and France, 27 per cent in Eng- 
land and Wales, and 12 per cent in the United States, as reported in 
the March, 1940, Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

According to preliminary reports, the birth rate in pre-1939 Ger- 
many decreased slightly during 1940 following the outbreak of the 
war in 1939. In England and Wales the decline began during the 
third quarter of 1940 and has continued uninterrupted since that 
time. The greatest decline in the birth rate in this country probably 
will not come until large expeditionary forces are sent overseas. 

The explanation just given for the increase in the birth rate is sup- 
ported by the trend in the birth rate at specific ages which indicates 
that the rise in the birth rate since 1933 represents a-change in the 
distribution of births throughout the childbearing period rather than 
an increase in the average number cf children born to each woman. 
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The birth rate of women aged fifteen to nineteen, twenty to 
twenty-four, and twenty-five to twenty-nine years decreased sharply 
from 1930 to 1933; from 1934 to 1940 the corresponding rates in- 
creased, but not sufficiently to make up for the previous decrease. 
The birth rate for women thirty to thirty-four years of age reached 
its lowest point in 1936; since then it has increased slightly. The 
birth rate for women thirty-five or more years old declined con- 
. tinuously throughout the past decade (Fig. 3). - 

For the white population the smallest number of births registered 
was in 1933; since then the number of registered births has slowly 
increased. Between 1933 and 1939, the last year for which data are 
available, the number of registered white births increased 188,725. 
The number of first births increased 180,161, the number of second 
births increased 82,747, the number of third births increased 5,007, 
while the number of births of fourth order or higher decreased 
77,190. In other words, the increase in the birth rate resulted from 
an increase in first and second births. _ 

The smellest number of nonwhite births registered was in 1936. 
The increase between 1936 and 1939 was 20,010, of which 7,330 were 
first births, 4,839 were second births, 3,562 were third births, 1,469 
were fourth births, and 2,810 were of fifth order or higher. Although 
6x per cent of the increase was the result of an increase in the number 
of first and second births, some increase also occurred in the number 
of births o2 fourth order and higher. 

Corresponding figures by age and color of mother are given in 
Table 2. The increase in the birth rate of the white population is due 
solely to an increase in the number of first and second births. The 
figures for the nonwhite population are very confusing, but there is 
an indication of an increase in the number of births or order higher 
than three. | 

For the white population it is fair to conclude that the rise in the 
birth rate since 1933 does not indicate an increase in the lifetime 
fertility of the women now of childbearing age. It is not possible to 
permanently maintain a population by an increase in the number of 
first and second births alone, especially when the number of births 
of the fourth order and higher is decreasing. For this reason the 
computation of'net reproduction rates based on the number of 
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Fic. 3.—Number of female births per r,oo0 total female population by age, 
United States, 1930-40. 
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births registered during one year not only is unwise but may also be 
misleading. 

In summary, it can be stated that the available information shows 
the fertility and mortality of the population of the United States dur- 
ing the eleven-year period ending with 1941 was at least sufficient to 
maintain a stationary and possibly a slowly increasing population. 
For the white population the net reproducticn rate was approximate- 


TABLE 2 


CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OF BIRTHS OF DIFFERENT ORDER 
BY AGE AND COLOR OF MOTHER 


WHITE i NoNWHITE 
ORDER OF : So 
BERTH i 

1s-19* | 20-24* 25-29% 30-34T | r5-19* | 20-24%) 25~29*| 30~34T 
First. ....... 25,870) 64,169) 57,049| 14,874) 5,894] —774| 886) 396 
Second. ..... 5,871] 20,735! 28.689] 14,077] 3,618] —417| , 108] 336 
TMI od & Giese 837) — $52 775 3,802) 1,092! —216) —468 346 
Fourth...... 80} — 2,099] — 7,034 — 883 145 of 617] 370 

Fifth or higk- 
a ene eee 2| — 670} — 8,546) — 5,688 ro) 4491 —824) 723 
Not stated... 462 546 285| — 2,561 263 24| — 56 67 


APOO O fF A N Á a aaa aa a na aaa 


Total. ..| 33,r22| 82,129] 71,218} 23,621) 11,022} —934| —971| 2,238 


* The figures for women aged 15-19, 20-24, and 25-29 years are the difference between the number of 
births registered in 1933 and 1939 exclusive of Massachusetts, Colorado, and New Hampshire. 


t The figures for women aged 30-34 years are the difference between the number of births registered in 
1936 and 1939 exclusive of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


ly too or just sufficient to maintain a stationary population; for the 
nonwhite population the net reproduction rate was definitely above 
the replacement level. 

‘The apparent increase in the birth rate since 1933 is the result of 
an increase in the number of first and second births and, conse- 
quently, does not represent an increase in the lifetime fertility of the 
women in the childbearing ages. It is doubtful that this increase will 
continue beyond 1942. After that date a decline seems inevitable, at 
least for the duration of the war. If such is the case, the potential 
decrease of the population, somewhat prematurely announced by 
the Bureau of the Census in 1941, will become a reality. 
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THEORY AND QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS IN 
` CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
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ABSTRACT 


In current criminological literature the concept “‘cause” is abandoned and replaced 
by the measurement of probabilities and crime risks attached to various attributes of 
the individual. This article stresses the need for theoretical guidance of empirical re- 
search entailing a network of hypothetical and verified statements pertaining to the 
level of cause-and-effect relationships. The correlation of random attributes or con- 
figuration of attributes with crime should be replaced by a conscious search for signifi- 
cant units which may be assumed as active in the process of causation. Assumptions 
are required as to the interaction between the various factors involved, containing an 
interpretation of the causal sequence. Statistical verification, to be sure, ‘will have to be 
limited to the measurement of probabilities which gain sociological significance in their 

relation to a theoretical framework of causal relations. 

To achieve close co-operation between theory and statistical verification, it is at- 
tempted to indicate the mutual relationship between the theoretical concept of the 

“ideal type,” on the one hand, the “hypothetical average” and the “operational defi- 
nition,” on the other. 


I. ISOLATED FACTORS AND CONFIGURATIONS 


It is a growing practice in sociological and especially in crimino- 
logical research to discuss probabilities and risks rather than causal 
relationships. The term “cause,” wherever mentioned as a logical 
relationship in the discourse of a problem, is decorated by quotation 
marks. Objective validity, it is stated, implies the verification of the 
hypothesis in terms of numerical measurements which can be re- 
peated by any number of scientific observers. Actual research in 
criminology, social psychology, etc., never presents the statement of 
“necessary consequences.” Cause implies necessity. The regulari- 

ties, then, which are observed, seem to be of a different order. They 
give us probability—numerically defined probabilities. Nobody, to 
be sure, wants to criticize the contention that the sociologist should 
guard against faulty interpretation of the validity of his findings. 
Unreflective caution, however, may unduly limit the field of scien- 
tific discussion. | 

In the field of sociological theory we have developed a framework 
of problems, hypotheses, and possibly even verified generalizations, 
which are the essential guide of research and which constitute soci- 
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ology as a specific discipline among the sciences. Within this field of 
discussion we are continuously pushing forward to the establish- 
ment of causal relationships. Two ways are leading onward in this 
direction: (a) The search for significant units to serve as “factors” 
in the process of crime causation and (b) statistical verifications 
which indicate whether and to what extent the hypothesis approxi- 
mates an underlying causal relationship. It is the first of these which 
is left out of the methodological considerations of the advocates of 
“quantitative analysis” in its more narrow sense. They would rele- 
gate the discussion of social problems, as long as these are unrelated 
to actual measurement, to the field of prescientific speculation. ‘Their 
belief is that science begins where measurement begins. Consequent- 
ly, very often the hypothesis appears from nowhere, fished out of the 
mudhole of common sense, vaguely connected with other half-truths 
about society and the adjustment problems of its members. Under 
these conditions research lacks the gupie of a theoretical frame 
of reference. 

This ter.dency is clearly idei ìn current trends of research on 
crime causation. Prediction studies reveal crime risks, not causes of 
crime.* This conception is adequate enough in regard to the cus- 
tomary statistical investigations which correlate a multiplicity of 
isolated social or personal attributes with crime. We know that flap 
ears involve a risk of criminal behavior.? It would, of course, be. 
fallacious to assume that flap ears cause crime. A considerable per- 
centage of people with flap ears do not commit crimes. Many of 
those isolated factors which are correlated with criminal behavior— 
such as broken homes, housing conditions, personality traits, and 
physical characteristics—might not be related according to the logi- 
cal order of cause and effect. They, as well as the criminal act itself, 
might be the result of a more basic phenomenon such as, for example, 
poverty or social disorganization, however these are defined. Both 
might be symptoms of the same background factors. ‘To be sure, we 
can easily avoid the mistake of ascertaining a causal relationship ~ 


t See Walter C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior (New York, 1940), esp. chap. ix: 
“The Search for Causes.” 

2 Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (New York, 1939), pp. 92-93, 
quoting a study by T. W. Kilmer. 
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wherever we restrict ourselves to the statement of numerical regu- 
larities. The statement of these regularities is not an end in itself, 
however, but supposedly a means for prediction and control. How, 
then, do we eliminate the dangerous consequences of fighting crime 
by attacking its symptoms? 

Lack of insight into the process of crime causation has been felt 
particularly in regard to diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of indi- 
vidual cases. Actuarial probabilities can be established for “popu- 
lations” only, not for individuals. Research in crime risks, then, 
might be of value in the process of vaguely locating crime within 
the ramifications of our society. It might become possible to empha- 
size the undesirability of slum conditions, to point out the well- 
known risks of social disorganization in the immigrant community, 
etc. Actually, our information pertains only to the “where,” not to 
the “why,” of crime. The customary statistical approach fails when 
it comes to the practical problem of predicting the behavior of the 
_ individual. 

In the face of urgent practical needs in modern penology, attempts 
are continuously made to all this gap. In the prediction of success 
and failure in parole and probation, the procedure advanced from 
the statement of “crime risks” connected with isolated factors to the 
consideration of summations of such factors. The assumption seems 
to be that all these factors containing risk elements in regard to crime 
can be co-ordinated and looked upon as particles of a single denomi- 
nator, amore or less indefinite social force breaking down the morals 
of the law-abiding citizen. If the “factors” assembled in the indi- 
vidual case establish sufficient weight in the direction of criminal 
behavior, the policy of the parole board will be guided by the antic- 
ipation of failures Thus, the number of mistakes in the treatment 
of individual cases can be diminished. Still, it seems that the instru- 
ment of research in crime causation might furthermore be sharpened 
to meet the practical needs. The attention of the sociological inves- 
tigator might be focused upon configurations of interrelated factors 
rather than the summation of unrelated factors. The co-operation 
and interaction of all factors contained in the configuration is as- 


3See article and references by Elio D. Monachesi, “An Evaluation of Recent 
Major Efforts at Prediction,” American Sociological Review, Vol. VI, No. 4 (1941). 
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sumed to be significant in the process of crime causation. The hy- 
pothesis should be specific as to the “why” and “how” of the process - 
of crime causation. It is not enough to say that broken homes plus - 
adverse personality traits plus occupational maladjustment add up 
to an overwhelming crime risk. We want to know how the broken 
home influences the personality of the child and how the occupa- 
tional maladjustment is related to past experiences. Research will 
be more pertinent if we gain insight into the way in which certain 
conditions, in regard to the family situation, in regard to occupa- 
tional and generally social adjustment, and, finally, in regard to per- 
sistent personality traits, reinforce one another or otherwise co-op- 
erate in the psychological process of crime causation. 

One might reflect here that research starting with configurations 
rather thar: with isolated factors does not at all imply a change in 
methods—a deviation from customarily recommended procedures 
of measurement. If we should find higher degrees of probabilities or 
crime risks with respect to configurations, so much the better. The 
- aspect of “ruth” is still imbedded in the discovery and the numeri- 
cal statement of regularities as such, not in explanatory devices 
analyzing the kind of interaction of the circumstances at play. 

It may seem futile to argue with reference to this view whether 
we want to attribute the quality “scientific” to quantitative analysis 
only or bevond that also to the process of logical reasoning which 
leads up to the statement of the hypothesis'to be proved were it not 
for certain practical consequences in the field of sociological research. 
The general tendency, today, suggests restrictions that are likely to 
endanger the necessary contact and co-operation between social 
theory and social research. If research is-unguided by a coherent and 
continuously expanding framework of hypotheses, it is likely to dis- 
integrate into detailed studies which by accident only strike upon 
a problem of relevance to, the development of social theory. Science 
is often said to begin where the solid rock of an “operational deñni- 
tion” enables the scholar to apply his technique. The process, how- 
ever, by which one specific operational definition is chosen out of 
many possible ones, and the argument which establishes the socio- 
logical relevance of this definition, are left in the dim twilight of what 
is held to be mere “speculation.” 
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The task of science in our field is often defined in such a manner 
as to leave the discovery of “regularities” in the feld of social phe- 
nomena to a procedure of more or less wasteful “trial and error.” 
. Even such an irrational entity as the intuition of the scholar might 
be called upon to explain the avoidance of insignificant statistical 
correlations. There is nothing in the methodological considerations — 
of quantitative analysis to hinder the criminologist from correlating 
such factors as eye color and crime, hair color and crime, or blindness 
and crime. The emphasis, of course, has shifted since the writings 
of Lombroso.4 This is assumed, however, to have occurred rather 
on the basis of increased information by a process of gradual elimi- 
nation of disproved hypotheses and not on the basis of a systemati- . 
cal search for those circumstances in the constitution and life-history 
of the individual which are significant in the process of crime causa- 
tion. 7 T 

It is this search for a “significant unit” of causation which should 
be made conscious within criminological theory. If a significant 
crime risk is attached to flap ears, why is this so? Because flap ears 
- are likely to shape the environment of the person in question. 
What, then, are the specific circumstances in the environment which 
are at play here and how do they cause criminal behavior? The at- 
tention of the research worker might shift from flap ears to other more 
significant units of observation. Thus, it might be possible to co- 
ordinate flap ears with similar abnormalities and to push forward 
systematically to generalizaticns on a higher level of abstraction. 
Only in this manner will our interest be focused upon the sociologi- 
cal problems involved, such as the ostracism of physical abnormali- 
ties by the primary group. The lineup of attributes, appearing on 
the identification form, will probable lose importance in criminologi- 
cal research and make place for the consideration of various situa- 
tional constellations. | 

An example might clarify, better than theoretical discourse, our 
emphasis of the “significant unit” in the process of crime causation. 
Research into the causes of the crime of incest in Sweden had for a 
long time stressed the singular occupational distribution of incest 


4Cf. Cesare Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes ond Remedies (Boston, 1911). On pp. 
35-36 it is discovered that crime is more frequent among people with dark hair. 
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criminals (fathers involved in father-daughter incest). It had been 
found that most of them belonged to the group of farm labor, and 
elaborate theoretical discussions tried to explain this relationship by 
referring to the fact that the observation of incest in the process of 
animal breeding might have lessened the otherwise stringent taboo. 
Unfortunately, the incest criminals in the neighboring country of 
Denmark showed a very different background. Most of them. be- 
longed to the urban proletariat of Copenhagen. In spite of a high 
degree of correlation, the above-mentioned theory linking up farm 
labor and agricultural experiences and the crime of incest was ob- 
viously wrong. The hypothesis about the process of crime causation, 
in this particular instance, was finally improved when the systematic 
"investigation of a considerable number of individual cases revealed 
a characteristic pattern in the life-histories of these criminals The 
investigation arrived at a “social constellation” which could be as- 
sumed to be active in the process of crime causation (frequent 
changes of jobs, declining occupational career, break in the routine: 
of occupational work, minimum of cohesion in family life, psychologi- 
cal incompatibility of married partners, lack of sexual intercourse 
between husband and wife, overcrowded housing conditions, alco- 
holism). The insight into the process of crime causation was now 
transferred to a new level. A hypothetical argument was attached 
to the specific interaction of these so far “isolated” factors in the 
life-histories of incest criminals..The breakdown of social control 
agencies in connection with the extreme frustration of sexual desire 
was conceived as a new unit of explanation. The road was opened 
now to comparative studies in other countries. Research was no 
longer restrizted to random correlations of identification data. It 
was guided by a specific question: Is a similar social constellation 
present and active in this form of crime? The criminologist will not 
stand helpless if the recruitment of criminals takes place in a dif- 
ferent social group. Unskilled industrial labor is the source of a cons 
siderable part of incest criminals in this country. But the problem 
now is merely to find out whether and why the same social constella- 
tion is more prevalent here ihn an urban environment than in Sweden. 


s Cf. Svend Eiemer, “A Research Note on Incest,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XLV, No. « (January, 1940). ` 
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To be sure, the statistical proof of any hypothesis on crime causa- 
tion will always have to be oriented toward an operational definition 
made up for the immediate purpose. But the operational definition 
is concerned with the observability of attributes and not with the 
‘mechanism and the effect of their interaction. Nevertheless, there 
exists a close relationship between the operational definition and the 
“significant unit” of social or psychological causation. We talk about 
“test intelligence,” referring to the limitations in the applied tech- 
nique of measurement. But we are trying continuously to improve 
our technique of measurement in such a manner as to approximate 
clear understanding of intelligence as such, which is supposed to be — 
a functional unit in our mental processes. Thus, while the concept 
of test intelligence will undergo an infinite number of changes, with 
the improvement of our research techniques, the theoretical concept 
of intelligence may remain the same. 

With the emphasis upon the significant unit of causation in mind, 
we shall have to direct our attention more eagerly to the study of 
the individual case. Configurations of circumstances become con- 
spicuous in their relation to crime only in the comprehensive study 
of individual life-histories. Unfortunately, the statistical and the 
case-study approach, the so-called quantitative and qualitative or 
extensive and intensive approach, are kept more or less unrelated 
to each other. Case studies are used mainly as illustrations.” Sta- 
tistics refer to “populations” only. Consequently, the case studies 
are represented on a merely descriptive basis. They contain a wealth 
of concrete but unorganized material. Statistical research, on the 
other hand, is attached preferably to easily accessible identification 
data without systematic consideration of their relevance in the proc- 
ess of social causation. In both cases, research loses out on purpose. 
Problem and material are not selected with the intention of develop- 
ing a coherent system of hypotheses. 


II. THE “IDEAL TYPE” IN CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
A change in perspective might be brought about by the applica- 
tion to empirical research of a tool which so far has been used mainly 


6 Cf. William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (New York, 1940), p. go. 


7 The value of case studies in the investigation of “behavior sequences” or “be- 
havior systems” of crime has been stressed in recent textbook editions (see Reckless, 
op. cit., and Sutherland, op. cit.). 
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by scholars interested in historical sociology. Let us consider the 
implications of the ideal type when used as an instrument of em- 
pirical research.® 

The instrument of the ideal type was applied by Max Weber as 
an essentially theoretical concept. It represents the crystallization 
of potential human behavior.” A more or less complicated configura- 
tion of reactions is projected into the construct of a fictitious indi- 
vidual. It is proposed that the ideal type will respond to certain 
situations in a certain way. This dictum is established on the basis 
of necessary cause-and-effect relationship. The komo oeconomicus— 
the classical example of an ideal type—implies rational behavior in 
regard to economic decisions.*° It stands for a principle from which 
the framework of economic theory has been deducted. On the other 
hand, economic theory has seldom felt the need to concern itself 
with the proof that its basic assumption actually coincides with the 
behavior observed in the economic sphere of our society. Individual 
behavior is known to deviate from the established type. What, then, 
is the relationship between the ideal type and observable behavior? 

In the field of historical sociclogy, the ideal type lent itself very 
well to the development of a network of comprehensive hypotheses. 
So far, the concept has been used in the same manner in this country, 
without any attempt at statistical verification. It has been hinted, in 
some interpretations, that research might arrive at the establishment 
of an ideal type by describing the “average behavior” of a select 
group in a given situation. But research was scarcely ever applied. 

8 The application of the ideal type to empirical research has been proposed repeated- 
ly: Talcott Parsons, “The Professions and Social Structure,” Social Forces, May, 1939; 
recently, Howard Becker’s contributions in Contemporary Social Theory (1940) made a 
similar challenge to sociological research. 


Cf. also the systematic discussion of tne ideal type in Talcott Parsons, The Structure 
of Social Action (New York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1937), pp. 6or ff. 


9 The ideal type, however, is not limited to an analysis of the iridividual member of a 
social group. Institutions, associations, and other phenomena of social relevance can 
be approached with this theoretical instrument. 


10 Interestingly enough, Mortimer Adler and Jerome Michael based their criticism 
of criminological research upon a comparison with the deductive reasoning of economic 
theory. Unfortunately, their efforts ceased with the setting of the norm. No positive 
suggestions were given to criminological research (Crime, Law, and Social Science 
[New York, 1933}). 
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The ideal type mainly was used in the sphere of unproved theoreti- 
cal speculation, and it was consequently close at hand to use the - 
two terms of the “ideal type” and the “hypothetical average” al- - 
most simultaneously.* Max Weber explicitly expressed himself 
against this simplification. According to his interpretation the ideal 
type represents “‘tibersteigerte Wirklichkeit.’’” Certain features are 
exaggerated beyond the pattern of behavior that can be observed 
in everyday life where attention is distracted by influences which 
are of no avail for the theoretical purpose in mind. Reality is ex- 
aggerated, purified if we may say so, in order to isolate the discourse 
of one particular problem at a time. 

The ideal type of the jack-roller is by no means arrived at as the 
average of all people who rob intoxicated individuals after knocking 
them unconscious. The average would give us a picture far too dif- 
fuse to be yaluable in the process of crime prediction. As in a carica- 
ture, the characteristic features of the jack-roller are emphasized 
beyond a mere description of actual conditions. The typical em- 
bezzler is not the average embezzler. The typical farmer is not the 
average farmer. The housewife’s typical weekday—to take a some- 
what different example—is not the average day containing a certain 
amount of washing (Monday), a certain amount of general house- 
work (Friday), and a certain amount of the week end’s leisure-time 
activities. The typical weekday would have to be conceived as a 
nonspecific day, eliminating all special activities, with emphasis upon 
the routine which repeats itself daily.” An element of selection ad- 
mittedly enters into the construct of the ideal type. It is based upon 


t Cf, the treatment of the closely related concept of the “stereotype” (Richard T. 
LaPiere and Paul R. Farnsworth, Social Psychology [New York, 1936], pp. 197-212). 
Distinction is made, however, between the “model average” and the “ideal type” in 
- Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941), p. 73. 


1 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tübingen, 1925), p. 10: “Je schärfer und eindeutiger 
konstruiert die Idealtypen sind: .je weltfremder sie also, in diesem Sinne, sind, desto 
besser leisten sie ihren Dienst, terminologisch und klassifikatorisch sowohl wie heuris- 
tisch”; also, “Dass die Soziologie ausserdem nach Gelegenheit auch den Durch- 
schnitts-Typus von der Art der empirisch-statistischen Typen verwendet .... ver- 
steht sich von selbst.” 


13 In regard to the importance of this distinction for empirical research cf. Svend 
Riemer, “Family Life as the Basis for Home Planning” in Housing for Health (Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1941), p. 125. 
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an evaluation of the relative significance of all circumstances in- 
volved." 

Thus, the ideal type is definitely not designed as a systematic 
description of actual behavior. It is a guide to the understanding of 
-- one aspect of this behavior only. The introspective emphasis of Max 
Weber’s sociology cannot be neglected without distorting the funda- 
mental purpose of this concept. Thus, at a first glance, it seems im- 
possible to overcome the discrepancy between the construct of the 
ideal type and empirical research. . 

At the same time there seems to be room in the study of crime 
causation fcr the very kind of theoretical guidance that is furnished 
by the ideal type. In spite of the current tendency toward the es- 
tablishment of crime risks, the criminological literature in this coun- 
try and abroad abounds in descriptions of various types of criminals: 
the professional thief, the sexual criminal, the jack-roller, the card- 
sharp, etc. The need for descriptive accounts of “behavior systems” 
or “behavior sequences” of crime has been stressed in recent publi- 
cations." The emphasis in studies of this nature is by no means ` 
limited to the modus operandi. The full purpose is rarely explained, 
although it 1s obvious enough that criminological studies are never 
undertaken as an end in themselves for the sake of contemplation 
only. An exploration of the environment is usually intended and also 
an account of the life-history and the nexus of wishes and frustrations 
that leads up to the specific kind of criminal behavior. The interest 
in the investigation 1s practical. It aims at measures of counteract- 
ing criminal behavior. Although appreciated as a necessary supple- 
ment to the investigation of crime risks, the methodological basis of 
reasoning in this field of research is customarily left in the dark.” 

14 The definition of a problem in itself always constitutes a selective principle which 
social research will never be able to avoid. The ideal type makes us conscious of this 


relationship, which Max Weber and his contemporaries discussed as the problem of 
evaluation (Wertbesiehung). 

1s See n. 7. l 

z6 Cf., however, “Notes on the Logic of Generalisation in Family Case Studies,” 
in Samuel A. Stouffer and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Research Memorandum on the Family in 
the Depression (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937). This valuable 
contribution does not, of course, exhaust the methodological problems involved in the 
case-study method. It limits, again, the discussion to the problem of measurement 
and verification. The prestatistical reasoning we are interested in is referred to vaguely 
as “other knowkedge” or “inferences of artistic character.” 
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An attempt to clarify the methodological background involved 
would have to make use of the three concepts of the any pemeuce: | 
average,” the “ideal type,” and the “operational definition,” each. 
one of them held clearly apart. ? 

Unfortunately, the case-study method has sale been applied 


systematically to the field -of - criminological research. The social. `> 


work tradition has tended to limit its scope to the individual case. _ 
Most often the interest in.the study is based on vague assumptions 
that the individual case in question be representative for the general 
“type.’’*? No verification is attempted. An improvement in the va- 
lidity of case-study investigations might be expected if adequate 
sampling methods were used and the research applied to a sufficient 
number of criminals of a particular kind. The intention, then, would 
be to discover those environmental and hereditary circumstances 
which reappear in the life-histories of this particular group of crimi- - 
nals. Statistical control would make it possible to establish the ca- 
reer of the embezzler, the professional thief, the confidence man, etc., 
in terms of an average configuration. | 

The “hypothetical average,” however, implies a merely mechani- 
cal integration of a large number of life-histories. This procedure 
does not necessarily lead to insight into the process of crime causa- 
tion. The cases have been selected because they all contain one 
- symptom: a specific crime. But the criminal act, in terms of a legal | 
definition, might not be specifically related to a particular configura- 
tion of environmental and hereditary circumstances. The criminal, 
legally defined, might not coincide with a sociogenetic type. In order 
to arrive at conclusions about the process of social causation, it 
might be necessary to establish subgroups and different environmen- 
tal constellations leading up to the same crime. “Embezzlement,” 
for example, is a legal term which is related to a considerable variety 
of sociogenetic types. Other crimes might have to be considered as 
symptoms, besides others, of a general process of social deterioration. 
It might be difficult to isolate the process of crime causation as such. 
There simply is no mechanical procedure which allows for a consid- 


17 Cf. the life-histories edited by Clifford Shaw. 


18 Cf. Svend Riemer, “Embezzlement on a Pathological Basis,” J slip for Criminal 
Law and Criminology, 1941. 
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_ eration of these various possibilities of social causation. Already the 
_ collection of primary information on case material is selective and 
. : guided by assumptions as to the sociological relevance of various 


+ items in the life-history. To arrive at a configuration of relevant 
' circumstances in the explanation of crime causation, more is re- 


quired than the reference to statistical enumeration as such. The 
establishment of “averages” does not yield more than. a first crude 
. approximation of theoretical insight. . 

Investigations that are concerned with the establishment of crimi- 
nal types undoubtedly intend to predict ensuing behavior from an 
analysis of the life-history and the physical endowments of the indi- 
vidual. They are on the lookout for a configuration of circumstances 
that can be assumed to be a sufficient cause for the crime in question. 
To be sure, statistical research will reduce our theoretical statements 
to the level of numerically defined probabilities. But the theoretical 
assumption is given in terms of sufficient causes. It is assumed that 
the constellation of circumstances contained in the definition of the 
ideal type will necessarily lead to criminal behavior. The ideal type 
is a concept that pertains to the theoretical level of discussion. It is 
a construct for the purpose of guiding theoretical speculations and 
statistical control toward the end of more significant prediction 
units. 

Needless to say, when applied to individual cases, the ideal type 
will be approximated only. Nevertheless, it might serve as a more 
practical measuring rod in the field of actual social work than an 
aggregation of probabilities attached to different isolated attributes 
of the individual in question. The agency of parole or probation or 
the social worker would not be faced with the task of summing up 
attributes that count against the rehabilitation of the criminal. They 
would have to fit the individual case with closest: approximation into 
a framework of ideal types that has been developed by criminologi- 
cal theory. Once we feel justified in assuming that a lawful relation- 
ship exists, we need not be perturbed because the law does not repre- 
sent itself without disarrangement in the individual case. To be 
sure, the stone which rolls more or less unpredictably over the 
mountainside does not invalidate the law of gravity. On the other 
hand, the functional relationship that is expressed in the law of 
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gravity can never be established by measurements of the average 
speed of a random sample of rolling stones, resulting in the final 
“truth” of carefully limited probabilities. Because of an infinite mul- 
titude of distorting influences, the theoretical assertions are always 
transcendent to “realistic”? conditions.’ 

The question remains: Do we need a criminological theory? Un- 
doubtedly, for without theory we would have to rely on common 
sense and vague intuition for the guidance of research. We need 
theory for the sake of economy in research. The necessity of a selec- 
tion of relevant data in the ccllection of the primary material has 
been pointed out already. We assume that a given selection of data 
in the life-history of the criminal is significantly related to crime in 
terms of cause and effect. The coexistence of such circumstances 
alone—as established in terms of a hypothetical average—might be 
misleading. These findings as such would never allow for generaliza- 
tions beyond the field of. observation. Accidental circumstances 
without causal relevance might be played into the foreground by 
certain limitations of the research material. Furthermore, in the es- 
tablishment of a significant configuration there is a premium upon 
keeping the number of relevant circumstances, which in their inter- 
action can be considered as a sufficient cause, down to a minimum. 
The theoretical instrument of the ideal type should prove useful in 
this process of prestatistical reasoning. 

In the establishment of the ideal type it is unwarranted to refrain 
from any kind of experience or insight that might be useful—be it 
introspection, sympathetic understanding, or whatever. Inasmuch 
as the intraction between different circumstances in the life-history 
demands our attention as much as these “isolated” factors them- 
selves, psychological insight is required, co-ordinating at this point 
the two borderline sciences of psychology and sociology. The va- 
lidity of any particular ideal type is by no means based upon these 
“theoretical speculations.” It is doubtful whether we should even 
attempt to prove that an ideal type be right or wrong. Statistical 
control, however, enables us to indicate whether an ideal type care- 

19 This relationship is discussed in Kurt Lewin’s essay on “The Conflict between 


Aristotelian and Galilean Modes of Thought in Contemporary Psychology” in A Dy- 
namic Theory of Personality (New York, 1935). 
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fully defired, might be looked upon as a useful instrument in the 
prediction of behavior. An ideal type might-become obsolete if the- 
ory and research advance to another type of higher significance, 
i.e., an ideal type that is more general in its applications and closer 
to the uncerstanding of the individual case and, consequently, more 
useful. 

The prediction value of an ideal type can be tested. However, the 
statistical manipulations can never be attached to the theoretical 
construct of the ideal type as such. The interaction that is assumed 
to exist between the elements of the configuration is an integral part 
of the definition of the ideal type. For statistical research it might 
prove impractical or even impossible to base the classification of 
populations upon such a definition. For that reason a definition has 
to be chosen that is strictly verifiable. Into such an operational! defi- 
nition a minimum of factors enter which can be looked upon as 
symptomatic for the theoretical unit of the ideal type. To be sure, 
the relaticnship between the ideal type and the operational defini- 
tion is based upon assumptions as to the symptomatic value of these 
factors that enter into the statistical routine: work. Objectivity in 
the sense of observable regularities can be established in relation to 
the operational definition only. The relevance of the operational 
definition to criminological or sociological theory exists only because 
of its relationship to the ideal type or other assumptions on a similar 
level of theoretical abstraction. - 

It seems that the evaluation of case-history material as well as 
statistical research in the field of crime causation might benefit by 
the conscious development of a theoretical frame of reference. The 
ideal type might serve as a useful guide to research if the logical 
limitations of this concept, mainly due to its theoretical character, 
are kept in mind; if organized theoretical speculations are not taken 
for the final “truth.” 
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ABSTRACT 


The problem was the incidence of urban characteristics in the life-experience of 
property offenders and nonoffenders from areas of varying degrees of urbanization. 
Rural offenders were found to have had greater mobility than nonoffenders, their atti- 
tudes toward others tended to be impersonal, and they were not generally incorporated 
into the community where the offense occurred. Networks of criminal relationships 
were found to vary directly with the amount af urbanization of the areas from which 
offenders came. Delinquent gangs were not ar important factor in the lives of farm 
offenders but were more so among village offenders. Offenders from areas of slight 
and moderate urbanization, in contrast to city offenders, were not definite criminal 
social types. Rural offenders were legal criminals but not criminals in a sociological 
sense. Farm offenders did not conceive of their acts as crimes or of themselves as crimi- 
nals. Among village offenders there was less of the fortuitous element in the criminal 
act and more of a realization that they were committing an act against society. Definite 
organized criminal behavior was the outstanding characteristic of the offenders from 
the cities. As long as there exists a predominant measure of personal relationship and 
informal social control in the farm and village areas, it will be impossible for a separate 
criminal culture to exist. Without the presence of criminal social types, the volume of 
crime committed by rural residents will continue to be small as compared with that of 
more urban areas. 


Several writers have recognized that there are quantitative differences 
in the incidence of crime in areas of varying degrees of urbanization.’ 
Scientific explanations for this variation, however, have been largely of 
an a priori nature, since there has been little empiric research on the fac- 
tors operating in the violation of legal norms in different types of societies. 
Durkheim was one of the first writers to state clearly that urbanization 
inevitably results in a greater amount of crime; and such a position has, 
in part, been validated by later research which, however, has usually been 
restricted to one extreme of the continuum of urbanization, namely, the 
great metropolitan areas: While these studies shed much light on the re- 


1 These have included Walter C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1940), pp. 81-88; Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology 
(3d ed.; New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1936), pp. 44-45, 135-38; Louis Wirth and 
Marshall B. Clinard, “Public Safety,” Urban Government: Volume I of the Supple- 
mentary Report of the Urbanism Committee to the National Resources Committee (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1939), pp. 247-303; Hans H. Burchardt, “Krimi- 
nalitit in Stadt und Land,” Abhandlungen des kriminalistischen Instituts an der Uni- 
versilét Berlin, Vol. TV, No. 1 (4th ser., 2936); and P. A. Sorokin, C. C, Zimmerman, and 
C. J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Bock in Rural Sociolegy (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1931), IL, 266-302, 315-20. 
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lation of the phenomenon of urbanization and personal disorganization, 
they have been complicated by the clash of New and Old World stand- 
ards of behavior in our great cities. Explanations for the criminal be- 
havior of persons from rural areas do not necessarily follow from such 
findings, even though often tacitly assumed to do so.? 

This research study sought explanations for the relation of urbaniza- 
tion’ to property crimes. It suggested; as a general hypothesis, that the > 
relative incidence of urban features of life accounts for the differential in- 
crime rates of different areas, and it sought to test various hypotheses re- 
lating to the presence of urban characteristics among offenders from areas 
of varying degrees of urbanization. The specific hypotheses tested in- 
volved the incidence of such urban characteristics‘ as mobility, imper- 
sonal relations, differential association, nonparticipation in community 
organizations, organized criminal culture, and a criminal social type in 
the life-experience of offenders from areas of varying degrees of urbaniza- 
tions va 

In order to test these various hypotheses, secondary sources were uti- 
lized, and an intensive study was made of a group of offenders resident 
in the Iowa Men’s Reformatory. The interest was not in Iowa as such, 
but rather in a selection of offenders who were from a uniform cultural 

2 For example, gang behavior as a definite precursor to crime is not necessarily uni- 


versally true because it is found to be generally so in cities; to be universal such be- 
havior must be found among less urbanized societies as well. 7 


3 “Urbanization,” as used in this study, refers to a way of life, a mode of living, as 
Wirth has referred to it, and not merely a certain aggregation of people. Wirth has 
pointed out that the primary characteristics of urbanism are size, density, hetero- 
geneity, and impersonality (Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIV [1938], 1-24; also “The Urban Society and Civilization,” 
ibid., XLV [r940], 743-55). Since the term “urbanization” as used here is not ‘imited 
to cities, it is occasionally possible that a group of socially disorganized nomadic or 
frontier people, not living in cities, may exhibit a high degree of development of the 
characteristic features of urbanization. When incorporated into the comparatively 
“permanent” life of a city, it is possible for them to become less urbanized in the sense 
used here amd incidence of crimes against property to decline: 


4 “Urbanization” has been used with a similar meaning by Redfield: “The book will 
present materials in support of this proposition and in support of the conclusion that the 
disorganization, individualization, and secularization have not simply been conveyed 
by example from the city but are, in ways to be investigated, causally interrelated with 
mobility and heterogeneity and with one another” (Robert Redfield , Lhe Folk Culture of 
“Yucatan [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941], p. xv). 

s For a more extensive presentation of this paper see Marshall B. Clinard, “The 
Process of Urbanization and Criminal Behavior: A Study of Culture Conflict” (un- 
published Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago Libraries, 1941). 
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area, which meant that the relationship between urbanization and crime 
could be more adequately controlled. 

In addition to secondary sources, primary research data were obtained 
by means of 200 detailed questionnaires and 116 life-histories. Rapport 
was established with each offender during several private interviews. Be- 
cause of the care with which relations were established and maintained, 
as well as for various other reasons, it is felt that the data obtained were 
reliable. In the statistical analyses extensive use was made of chi-square 
tests, the coefficient of contingency 7,° and percentage distributions (see 
Tables 1 and 2). 

The 200 offenders in this study were assumed to be a representative 
sample of a larger group of 3787 men between seventeen and twenty-nine 
years of age, inclusive, who were white, had been born in Towa, and had 
been sentenced to the reformatory between July 1, 1938, and September 1, 
1940, for a property offense.’ In general, the group in this study was 
found to be of native-born parentage and with some high-school educa- 
tion. These 200 offenders were classified into three categories of urbaniza- 
tion, 6o from areas of slight urbanization (farm), 52 from moderately ur- 
banized areas (village), and 88 from areas of extensive urbanization 


6 The coefficient of contingency T, formulated by Tschuprow, allows one readily to 
compare tables with different systems of classification, whereas the interpretation of 
Pearson’s coefficient of contingency varies with the degrees of freedom and, therefore, 
is not strictly comparable (for a discussion of T see G. Udny Yule and H. G. Kendall, 
An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics [11ta ed.; London: Charles Griffin J Co., 
Ltd., 1937], pp. 69-71). 

7 Of the total of 378 cases, the sentences of 21 offenders had ended, 24 had been . 
paroled, 7 were on work farms, and 1 had escaped. Each of the remaining 325 offenders 
was interviewed over a period of several months and asked to co-operate voluntarily 
in the study. Two hundred and fifteen agreed to co-operate; and of them, 200 returned 
complete and usable questionnaires, or approximately two-thirds the total number inter- 
viewed, 


8 A “crime” should not be regarded as a single entity denoting a uniform type of 
behavior, because personal and property types of crime are generally distinct in their 
nature. Although criminals are frequently studied without regard to the types of of- 
fenses for which they were committed ‘see, e.g., Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930]}, criminal research would 
be more effective if it considered separately homogeneous groups of offenders, such as 
those against property. The influence of functional changes in a society is reflected 
far less in personal crimes than in property offenses which involve the acquisition of 
things and not necessarily any personal or fortuitous situation. Crimes against property 
constitute by far the greater proportion of crimes committed in modern society, not- 
withstanding the greater publicity attendant upon personal crimes. No lypotheses are 
advanced in this paper for any necessary connection between personal crimes and ur- 
banization. 
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(city). These categories designated, respectively, open country and places 
of less than 50 population, places of from 50 to 4,999 population, and, 


TABLE 1 


TABLE OF CHI-SQUARE TESTS ON 14 FACTORS FOR FARM OFFENDERS AND A 
FARM CONTROL GROUP AND ALSO FOR VILLAGE OFFENDERS 
AND A VILLAGE CONTROL GROUP 


FARM VILLAGE 
CLASSI- 
FICA- DE- Approxi- Approxi- 
Nux- TION | GREES | mate mate 
BER FACTOR (CoL- | OF Proba- Proba- 
UMNS | FREE- Chi bility Chi bility 
AND DOM Square Signifi- Square Signifi- 
Rows) cance* cance* 
(Per (Per 
Cent) Cent) 
t....| Number of communities} 2X4 3 | 23.5656} — rt] 6.9328| + 7 
2....| Average number years 
in a community..... 2X4 3 | 10.6776 | — r | 10.0352} — fI 
3 Longest residence in a ; 
community......... 2X5 4 | 313.0788 | + I| 4.5248 | + 40 
4 Proportion life in home 
TOWN iow ina eacne as 2X4 3 | 19.1484 | — 1 | 16.9568 | — 1 
g Number states visited..| 2X3 2 5.4336 7 | 3.7335 | + 15 
6 Years family resided in 
their community... .| 2X4 3 2.7674 | +40 | 1.1227 | + 75 
7....| Family-residence stabil- 
E EE ETE 2X2 I 1.0070 | +35 | 0.9546] + 35 
8....| Number of organizations} 2X3 2 | 20.8008 | — r | 25.2224 | ~ 1 
o....} Average number of years 
in an organization...| 2X5 4 4.5318 | +35 | 10,0036] + 4 
ro....| Number organizations 
he.d office. ......... 2X2). | 11.7640} — x | 22.2156) — 1 
II Mer-ber group of boys 
wko stole........... 2X2 I 90,0856 | +75 | 0.0000 | +100 
12....| Member group of boys 
committed serious 
thefts.............. 2X2 I 2.2011 +15 | 2.6775 | + 11 
13....| Age first belonged to de- 
linquent group...,.. 2X2 I 2.8160 | + 9] 0.6222} + 45 
14....| Association with boys 
with criminal record.| 22 r | 27.8568 | — r | 21.2609 | — 1 


* These are cpproximations from Fisher's table of chi square (Table ITZ). Significant probability is 5 
or less (R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers [sth ed.; Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1934]). 


finally, those over 5,000 population. These divisions were assumed to 
represent ways of life, the most personal intimate relationships being 
characteristic of the farm. Each offender was classified according to his 
major type of residence during the period from six until twenty-one 
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TABLE 2* 


TABLE OF CHI-SQUARE TESTS AND COEFFICIENTS OF T ON 25 
FACTORS FOR 200 OFFENDERS FROM AREAS OF VARYING 
DEGREES OF URBANIZATION . 


> 


+ 


Approxi- 
Classi- De- mate 
{fication need Proba- 
No. Factor ACE: of Chi aD ility Tt 
lumns F Square Signifi- | 
. reg- 
and dom cancet 
Rows) } - (Per 
Cent) 
I Distance first offense from residence) 3X s5 8 | 22.9646| — I 20 
2 Distance last offense from residence! 3X5 8 | 21.4608! — 1] .24 
3....| Number of organizations......... 3X3 4 | 13.0600 | + I1] .I6 
4....| Average years in organizations. ...| 3X3 4 | 17.7407} ~ 2| .19 
5 Member group of boys who stole... 3X2 2 | 14.0595] — 1 .23 
6 Member group of boys who com- l 
-mitted serious thefts........... 3X2 2 | 10.8924] — 1 30 
7....| Age first belonged delinquent group) 34 6 | 27,4209,| ~ I 13 
8....]| Number associates, first property 
Da aao ices ewerden toon. 3X3 4 | 11.5479] +3 17 
g....| Number associates, first. property 
arrest, excluding single arrests. .| 3x3 4 8.7175 | + 7 19 
10,...| Number associates, last property 
arrest, excluding single arrests...) 33 4 8.6632 | + 7 18 
1xr....| Associate’s age, first property ar- 
POS Goh weer a HAs oe eee 32 2 1.3524 | -+55 II 
12,...| Associate’s delinquent record, first 
property arrest................ 3m 2 2 2.0254 | +40} .13 
13....|{ Associate’s delinquent record, last 
property arrest, excluding single 
AIIOS(S 5s 6569 chew as eed eee ea 3M2 2 0.0312 | +98 o2 
I4... .| Association with boys having crimi- 
Nal VECO: 6-2 ih bead dead ewes 3X2 2 2.5702 | -+25 o8 
t5....| Number family members arrested. .| 333 4 5.7511 | +22 12 
16....| Age first arrest (all).............. 3X3 4 | 27.700] — I 26 
17....| Age first property arrest......... 3X3 4 | 26.86500 | — rj} .26 
18....| Age first conviction (all)... ALEE 3X3 4 | 22.8800 | — I -24 
19....| Age first property conviction. .... 3%3 4 |:20.8200 ~ I .23 
20....}| Age first commitment (all)........ 3X3 4 | 25.3000, =~ I .25 
21. ...| Age first property commitment....| 3X3 4 | 21,8200 | — I 23 
22,...| Age at reformatory entrance...... 3X5 8 | 23.1200] — I 20 
23....| Total previous arrests............ 3x5 8 | 23.8304 | — x 20 
24....{ Number property arrests......... 3X5 8 | 20.3000) — I] .19 
25,...| Number of incarcerations......... 3X4 6 | 13.0800] + 4 16 


* Slight urbanization (arm); moderate urbanization {village}; and extensive urbanization (city). 
ft These are approximations from Fisher’s table of chi square (Table IID). Significant probability is 5 or 
less (Fisher, @): cit.). 
$ For a discussion of the coefficient of contingency T see G. Udny Yule and H. G. Kendall, An Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Statistics (11th ed.; London: Charles Grifin & Co., Ltd., 1937), pp- 69-71. 
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years of age instead of by the last residence, as has been frequently done 
in other studies. 

Althougk the degree of urbanization actually operated as a control 
factor, an additional control of farm and village nonoffenders was added. 
The control group consisted of 98 University of Iowa undergraduate stu- 
dents from areas of slight and moderate urbanization and ro farm high- 
school graduates, all selected as comparable to the offenders in sex, race, 
age, nativity, and economic status. While no group of persons could ever 
be perfectly matched, it is felt that this group afforded a fair degree of 
control in connection with the hypotheses studied. 


MOBILITY 


The rural offenders were found to have had extensive contacts outside 
of their home communities, and their mobility,’ as measured by changes 
in locality and frequency of outside contacts, was greater than that of the 
nonoffenders. The farm and village offenders had a- significantly? larger 
number of residences, had shorter average residences in one community, 
and had spent a smaller proportion of their lives in the communities they 
called their ‘‘home towns.” The rural offenders seemed to develop a con- 
ception of themselves as not attached to a community and a conception 
of others that was impersonal. The parents of these farm and village of- 
fenders, however, exhibited a number of stable characteristics, indicating 
that their o-fspring were participating in a different type of social world, 
a more mobile society, than the one in which the parents interacted. 

The offenders from areas of slight and moderate urbanization con- ` 
sidered themselves mobile persons. This conception of themselves is of 
paramount importance in explaining their behavior in a world in which 
mobility is becoming general. Mobility, facilitated by the auto, gave the 
rural offenders participation in a larger impersonal world and, in a sense, 
emancipated them from their home communities and made them dissatis- 
fied with these. The more important contacts of the rural offenders were 
largely in the area outside their home communities; their eines to- 
ward other persons tended to be impersonal. 

Among the rural offenders the place where the crime occurred was gen- 
erally not the same as the residence of the offender. The crime frequéntly 


9 The conc2zpt of mobility is used here in the same sense as given by Elliott and 
Merrill: “Mobility may be generally defined as spatial change which involves new 
mental contacts” (Social Disorganization [New York: Harper & Bros., 1934], p. 201). 

10 Where differences, as measured by the chi-square test, were so great that they 
could have occurred by chance five or less times in a hundred, they are here referred to 
as statistically significant (see Tables r and 2 for actual figures). 
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was committed in another community in order (1) to avoid detection by 
those who, because of personal contacts, xnew the offender; (2) to secure 
opportunity for the crime; or (3) in order not to commit an offense against 
someone whom the offender knew. In the everyday life of those living in 
the city the opportunity is present for an impersonal relationship in com- 
mitting a crime, whereas in farm and village communities it must be 
sought. 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

The rural offenders did not participate so frequently in community or- 
ganizations and groups as did rural nonoffenders. Thus the impersonality 
in the lives of the farm and village offenders seemed to be not only a re- 
flection of mobility but seemed to be due also to a lack of general participa- 
tion in community organizations. A large percentage of offenders from 
areas of both limited and moderate urbanization—36.7 and 21.2 per cent, 
respectively—were found to have participated in no community organiza- 
tions. Both farm and village offenders participated in significantly fewer 
organizations than did nonoffenders; the farm offenders’ average number 
of years’ participation was significantly smaller; and there was signifi- 
cantly less group leadership. This seemed to indicate the presence of ur- 
ban phenomena in the life-careers of the rural offenders. 


DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION 


Networks of criminal relationships were found to vary directly with 
the amount of urbanization of the areas from which the offenders came. 
In rural areas, as compared with the interstitial areas of a more urban 
culture, there was a comparative absence of continuity in the criminal 
culture. The contacts of rural offenders with criminal norms had been 
either entirely absent or of an occasional or fortuitous nature. The simple 
techniques of many crimes, such as forgery, committed by rural offenders 
suggested that prior association with differential criminal norms was not 
always necessary. Delinquent gangs, where present among farm and vil- 
lage offenders, were of a loosely organized character in comparison with 
city gangs. 

Shaw and Thrasher™ have emphasized the general importance of the 
relation of gangs to criminal behavior. In this study, however, delinquent 
gangs did not appear to be an important factor in the lives of farm of- 
fenders, although they were of some importance among village offenders. 

1: Clifford R. Shaw, The Jack-Roller (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), 
The Natural History of a Delinauent Career (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1931), Brothers in Crime (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938); and Frederick 
M. Thrasher, The Gang (2d ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936). 
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Amiong city offenders gangs played a very important role, There appeared 
to be a definite relationship between the degree of urbanization and the 
extent of differential association with criminal norms. Moreover, the age 
at which differential association took place decreased with an increase in 
the degree of urbanization. This fact is of great importance in explaining 
the differences in the incidence of crime in rural and urban areas, for the 
volume and duration of differential association seem closely associated 
with the development of a criminal social type. 

There was a comparative absence of discussions of gangs or of crime in 
general in the life-histories of the farm offenders—a fact not true of the 
city offenders. In addition, no significant differences. were found in re- 
gard to the incidence of boys’ gangs in the life-experiences.of farm and 
village offenders and nonoffenders. This seemed to indicate that identi- 
fication with a group of boys who stole was as important as contact with 
the differential association. l 

There was a significant difference between the three groups in the num- 
ber of partners which the offenders had in their first property arrest. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the farm, one-half of the village, and one-third 
of the city offenders had no partner. Where the offender had a previous 
arrest, no significant difference was found between these groups in the 
number of partners in the last offense. A comparison of the partners’ ar- 
rest records showed no significant difference either on the first or on the 
last property arrest. Similarly, there was no significant difference among 
the offenders with respect to association, prior to the first. property of- 
fense, with anyone who had been arrested or had served time. As in the 
case of the other above factors, however, this lack of significance may have 
been due to the size of the sample. Nevertheless, certain percentage com- 
parisons stocd out, for almost half of those from areas of slight urbaniza- 
tion had not had differential contacts of this nature, as compared with 
slightly over one-third of the village offenders and less than one-third of 
the city offenders. There was, moreover, a very significant difference in 
comparing the offenders with the farm and village control groups. Some 
85 per cent cf the farm and village control groups had never known any- 
one with a delinquent record, while approximately one-half of the of- 
fenders from these same areas had had some contact of this type. 

The life-histories indicated that the effects of gossip and other informal 
controls on the offenders may be a probable explanation for the slight 
continuity of crime in rural areas. There was a continuous observation 
of the rural offenders by farmers and villagers, and there were attempts 
to restrict contacts of others with these deviants. This informal social 
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control tended to destroy the continuity of criminal culture in rural areas. 
It is difficult for crime to flourish without impersonal disorganized areas 
such as are found in areas of extensive urbanization. 


CRIMINAL SOCIAL TYPE 


In the heterogeneity of the urban community the existence of a crimi- 
nal culture was found to produce a criminal social type,” characterized 
by criminal techniques, criminal argot, and a definite progressive criminal 
life-history. Offenders from areas of slight or moderate urbanization, in 
contrast to city offenders, were not definite criminal social types. The 
rural offenders did not conceive of themselves as criminals; the more ur- 
banized offenders did. 

At the time of their first property arrests, offenders from areas of slight 
and moderate urbanization were considerably older than offenders from 
areas of extensive urbanization. Over ço per cent of the farm offenders 
were first arrested after they were seventeen years of age, while 40 per 
cent of the city boys were arrested before this age. This late entrance into 
delinquent behavior appears, in part, to be a product of differential as- 
sociation, which varies with different degrees of urbanization. A similar 
situation was true for the age at the first property conviction or commit- 
ment, although this fact might possibly have been related to differences 
in the judicial process in less urbanized areas. There was a decided dif- 
ference in the number of total previous arrests as well as property arrests. 
In fact, more than twice as many of the jarm and village offenders had 
never been arrested for property offenses prior to their present offenses, 
as had the city offenders. Data on the number of previous incarcerations 
revealed a similar conclusion. It is quite likely that the incarcerations of 
urban offenders, particularly at an early age, had important consequences 
in the development of criminal attitudes. 

Crimes having complex techniques were found to be correlated with 
the incidence of urbanization. The seriousness of the predatory crimes 
which the offenders committed increased with the extent of urbanization. 
Such serious predatory crimes as robbery were seldom perpetrated by the 
rural offenders, indicating a lack of full development in criminal tech- 
niques. Thus, the crimes in which those from areas of slight urbanization 
engaged, in both their first and their last offenses, were of a comparatively 
simple nature, such as larceny and forgery. Particularly because the lat- 

72 This term is used here in the sense of Burgess’ definition: “The term ‘Social Type’ 
does not refer to the mechanism of personality reactions but to attitudes, values, and 
philosophy of life derived from copies presented by society. The role which a person 


assumes and to which he is assigned by society creates the social type” (Ernest W. 
Burgess in the “Discussion” of Shaw, The Jack-Roller, p. 193). 
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ter type of crime is simple in technique, it appears generally unnecessary 
to assume prior differential association with this type of crime. Offenders 
from areas of moderate and extensive urbanization had a larger percentage 
of burglary and robbery cases, the figures for robbery increasing among 
the city boys as they continued to engage in criminality. Similarly, more 
progression In the types of crimes was found with the increasing urbaniza- 
tion of the areas from which the offenders came. The use of criminal argot 
was characteristic.of the life-histories of city offenders. As compared with 
those from areas of slight and moderate urbanization, offenders from the 
cities had had extensive contacts with other deviant social types, such as 
prostitutes, “pimps,” racketeers, and “fences.” This indicated the crimi- 
nal division of labor, as well as the general social disorganization permeat- 
ing areas of extensive urbanization. 

A characteristic of the rural offenders was that they did not regard 
their actions as crimes or themselves as criminals. It is obvious that this 
is very Significant in accounting for the differences in crime rates between 
areas of varying degrees of urbanization. The life-histories seemed to sub- 
stantiate a hypothesis that this noncriminal conception of self is an out- 
growth of a limited process of urbanization. To develop a criminal social 
type there must be in existence some organized criminal culture which is 
-at least tolerated in the area and through which deviant norms are trans- 
mitted. Criminal techniques, argot, and progressive association with 
others having criminal associations are necessary for a criminal career; 
and without their presence an offender may commit a crime in the legal 
sense without being a criminal in a sociological sense." The division of 
labor and heterogeneity of standards of an urban world make possible the 
existence of a criminal culture independent of the traditional culture. 
Where there exist the opposite characteristics of urbanization, such as 
general homogeneity of culture and more general personal behavior, it is 
difficult to icentify one’s self with a criminal world. Rural offenders are 
not criminal social types, owing to the fact that in areas of limited urbani- 
zation there have been few opportunities to become identified with a sep- 
arate criminal culture. . 

Among village offenders, in comparison with farm offenders, there was 
less of the fortuitous element in the criminal act, more extensive criminal 


"3 The term “criminal” today largely refers to a legal criminal who may or may not 
be a sociological criminal. Life-histories, in particular, suggest that rural offenders are 
not criminals in a sociological sense. They are deviants, certainly and have aspects, 
of more urban types of personality. Rural! offenders may violate the law without being 
sociological criminals, and, conversely, some urban persons may be criminal social 
types without ever being charged with a violation of law. 
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differential association, and more of a realization of committing an act 
against society. In comparison with city boys, however, there was still 
a marked difference. In fact, the difference was so distinct that one could 
not call village offenders definite criminal social types. The reason ap- 
peared to lie in the differences in the nature of the society from which 
they came. Although village offenders had become mobile and impersonal, 
they had continued to maintain a partial feeling of the power of intimate 
relationships which is the social control of the small town. The fact that 
they came from traditionally law-abiding families and that they were 
known in their communities tended to lessen their feelings of being at war 
with society, as was true in the case of offenders from more heavily ur- 
banized areas. The village offenders did not steal for a living, and the 
gangs to which they belonged were not so rigidly organized. In brief, they 
possessed only in an embryonic state the features which criminal social 
types in areas of extensive urbanizatior. exhibit in their fully developed 
state. 

Definite organized criminal behavior was the outstanding characteris- 
tic of offenders from more heavily urbanized areas. They felt that they 
were playing a criminal role in society and that they were more or less at 
war with the police. This feeling was not shared by farm and village of- 
fenders. Furthermore, large urban communities furnished the city of- 
fender with greater mobility and impersonality than was present in the 
life-experiences of farm and village offenders. Organized criminal gangs 
appeared to have been instrumental in shaping the city offenders’ con- 
ceptions of themselves. The stories of the gang, its members, and their 
activities associated with the gang played a prominent part in their life- 
histories, indicating that they had come to identify themselves with the 
gang. Their associations with these gangs usually started at an early age, 


and there was a developmental process involving progression in criminal 


techniques and the acquisition of a criminal argot, until crime finally be- 
came an occupation—the exclusive method of earning a living. Moreover, 
the life-histories of the city offenders revealed, in many of their families, 
a tradition of criminality and general disorganization, which contrasted 
with the more stable family life of the village and farm offenders. 

It is suggested as a hypothesis that the continued existence of an or- 
ganized criminal culture alongside the traditional culture requires the im- 
personality of a large population. Otherwise, informal social control would 
destroy the criminal culture. The life-histories revealed an almost exclu- 
sive impersonal control of the city offenders by the use of law rather than 
by the informal] sanctions which still appeared to exert a partial influence 


on rural offenders. Moreover, the activities of a single city offender are 


~ 


mi 
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probably more numerous than the combined criminal pursuits of many 
farm offenders. This probably accounts largely for the quantitative dif- 
ferences in urban and rural crime. If one considers the meaning of the 
act to the ofender, rather than the legal consequences, this quantitative 
difference would undoubtedly be even more striking. 

It may be concluded that, the more individuals in rural areas secure a 
conception of themselves as partly emancipated irom the controls of their 
home communities, the more opportunities there will be for the develop- 
ment of a behavior situation suitable for delinquent acts. The influence 
of urban desires will increasingly shift the attention of many rural youths 
to impersonal relations and also bring about contacts with differential be- 
havior patterns. There will be increasing opportunities for the commis- 


- sion of crimes in an impersonal situation. It appears, however, that, as 


long as there exists a predominant measure of personal relations and in- 
formal social control in the farm and village areas, it will be impossible 
for a separate criminal culture to exist as is characteristic of large urban 
areas. For this reason it appears almost impossible to develop criminal 
social types in rural areas.‘4 Without the presence of criminal social types 
the volume of crime committed by rural residents will continue to be small 
as compared with that in urban areas. This does not, of course, rule out 
the possibility that offenders from large cities may increasingly commit 
criminal acts in rural areas. Cities up to now, however, have offered more 
fertile fields for crime, and the small town and farm appear unlikely to 
furnish equal opportunities. 
U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


14 The problem thus arises as to whether or not society is to continue to incarcerate 
men as criminals who are not criminal in their attitudes, for without criminal attitudes 
the term “criminal” becomes merely a legal fiction. Imprisonment appears particularly 
vicious for rural offenders, who may not have criminal attitudes prior to commitment. 
The type of society in which a person has been reared should, it is felt, be very important 
in influencing judicial leniency, as are age, sex, and other similar factors. That this 
fact might possibly be realized in a more urban court does not necessarily mean that 
a less urban court, enforcing state-wide legal statutes, would be equally cognizant of 
this fact and, therefore, lenient to rural offenders. Various prediction studies indicate 
that rural offenders are excellent risks for both probation and parole. See, e.g., Elio D. 
Monachesi, Prediction Factors in Probation (Hanover: Sociological Press, 1932); 
George B. Vold, Prediction Methods and Parole (Hanover: Sociological Press, 1931); 
Clark Tibbitts, “Success or Failure on Parole Can Be Predicted: A Study of the Rec- 
ords of 3,000 Youths Paroled from the Illinois State Reformatory,” Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XXII (May, 1931), 11-50; A. A. Bruce, A. J. Harno, E. W.. 
Burgess, and J. Landesco, The Workings of the Indeterminate Sentence Law and the 
Parole System in Illinois (Springfield: Illinois State Printing Office, 1928); William F, 
Lanne, “Parole Prediction as a Science,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 


XXVI (September, 1935), 377-400; Missouri Association for Criminal Justice, The 


Missouri Crime Survey (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926). 
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A CRITIQUE OF DODD’S DIMENSIONS OF SOCIETY: 
ETHEL SHANAS 


ABSTRACT 


The volume, Dimensions of Society, by Stuart C. Dodd is critically examined to de- 
termine whether Dodd’s claims that he has constructed a quantitative science of soci- 
ology are justified. Upon investigation his scheme appears to be arbitrary and sterile. 
There would seem to be no justification for the belief that the 5-theory makes any 
major contribution to sociology. 


Dimensions of Society by Stuart C. Dodd is a volume of 944 pages 
which attempts to integrate sociological theory with statistical theory. 
The purpose of the author is “... . to promote the wedding of Mathe- 
matics and Sociology” (p. 316). The underlying assumption upon which 
this work is based is that “. . . . it is possible with our present knowledge 
to begin constructing a quantitative systematic science of sociology” (italics 
are Dodd’s, p. 3).? 

The author of the Dimensions of Society makes a number of sweeping 
claims for his work. He believes that he has (1) constructed a systematic 
sociology, (2) presented a method for securing a unified quantitative social 
science (pp. 59, 70), and (3), through further extension of his method, de- 
vised a technique which may serve to unify all scientific thought (p. 821).3 
These momentous aims are to be achieved through the application of a 
mathematical formula devised by Dodd and called by him the S-theory. 
The formula is as follows: S=(7; I; L; P} (p. 59). It says in symbols: 
“People, environment, and their characteristics may change” (p. 25). 
This formula may serve as a framework for the quantitative formulation 
of all data. This is seen from the following statements of Dodd: ‘.... Ev- 
ery statistical tabulation, graph, map, formula, or other quantitatively ex- 
pressed set of data in the social sciences, can, if this S-theory 1s true, be ex- 
pressed as a special case [of it? (p. 59; italics, Dodd’s). The S-theory 
‘«,.. brings within the fold of mathematical entities the whole range of 
itemized qualitative phenomena, usually deemed outside the reach of pre- 
cise mathematical reasoning” (p. 140). In addition to this inclusiveness, 


t Stuart Carter Dodd, Dimensions of Society (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942). 
2 “Sociology” as used in this volume is defined as “. . . . the general characteristics 
common to all classes of social phenomena” (p. 12). 
3 Dodd’s discussion of religion and philosophy (pp. 26ọ ff.) is of interest in this con- 
nection, i 
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the S-theory is held by its author to be reliable and “parsimonious,” to 
lend precision to sociology, and to offer endless possibilities for research. 

The fact that such startling and grand claims are advanced and that 
such a huge volume is devoted to their supposed demonstration makes 
advisable a painstaking analysis of this work. A careful study of the 
5-theory, as presented in this volume, does not reveal proof for Dodd’s 
assertions. The advantages of the theory turn out to be claims based 
solely on arbitrary definitions. Further, the S-theory definitions would 
seem to be useless to the sociologist interested in studying human be- 
havior.4 

Just what is the S-theory? It is an attempt to describe all situations 
in terms of four factors or sectors—time (T), the characteristics of people 
or their environment (J), space (L), and population (P)—by modifying 
such sectors with exponential scripts of various kinds and by combining 
such sectors by signs. The sectors with their exponents are then said to 
serve as definitions of various phenomena. An area, for example, is de- 
fined as the spatial sector, L, raised to the second power, L+?; time when it 
involves a duration is defined as the temporal sector, T, with an exponent 
of +1, TH; etc. The most important of the definitions dealing with ex- 
ponents concern Indicators of people and their characteristics (designated 
as J) and will be discussed in some detail later. The sectors of S-theory 
are further analyzed into cases, classes, or class intervals, according to a 
set of rules; and the relationships between the sectors are indicated by 
signs such as (:), defined as “aggregating”; (: :), defined as ‘‘cross-classify- 
ing”; etc. Instructions for the use of given signs and scripts and a number 
of illustrations of “quantitative” situations expressed in S-formulas are 
presented in the Dimensions of Society.’ 

The merits of the above scheme can best be appraised if one considers 
the specific claims which have been made for the S-theory. The most im- 
portant of these, excluding overlapping items, follow: (x) the theory is in- 
clusive; (2) it is reliable; (3) it lends precision to sociology; (4) it is par- 
simonious;5 15) it would seem to offer many possibilities for research. 
These five claims will here be discussed in turn, and some reference will 
then be made to Dodd’s general assertions about the Dimensions of So- 
ciety, 

4 Dodd infers (p. 20) that some of those who will disagree with him do so because of 


“residual resistances” to mathematics. The reviewer would like to state that, as far as 
she is aware, she has no such resistances. 


s“, ,. . Fifteen hundred different terms can be replaced for systematic purposes by 
the eight homosectoral indices and scripts, and their combinations” (p. 61). 
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INCLUSIVENESS 


The first presumed merit of the S-theory—that of inclusiveness—is 
purely a matter of logical definition. The four sectors of the S-theory can- 
not be anything but inclusive, since everything that is not time, space, 
or population is defined as ‘“‘characteristics” or the ‘societal residue” 
(p. 28)'and so becomes a part of the indicator sector. Dodd himself says 
that “it is logically inevitable that these four categories should include 
all societal data without any remainder” ‘p. 71). 

What it is important to note is that the S-theory becomes totally in- 
clusive only by virtue of the fact that one of the sectors—the indicator— 
is a residual catchall, which by definition includes everything that does 
not fit into the other three sectors. It is clear that the “inclusiveness” of - 
the scheme is purely definitional—like saying that the world consists of 
three items: (a) human beings, (b) forests, and (c) everything else. 


RELIABILITY 


The second claim made for the S-theory is that it is reliable. The evi- 
dence for such reliability is insignificant, and the procedure supposed to 
produce it smacks very much of scholastic indoctrination. The evidence 
consists of the agreement achieved by Dodd and two collaborators in as- 
signing quantic formulas to sets of data. These collaborators were a grad- 
uate student in sociology and a Harvard M.A. in physics, and their agree- 
ment with Dodd was respectively 97 and 99 per cent (pp. 65-67). While 
this agreement is suggestive, it is far from conclusive as a proof of reliabil- 
ity. It would be more convincing if the agreement were between a larger 
group of people working independently of one another. One’s suspicions 
in this respect are increased when one realizes that Dodd’s scheme for in- 
creasing reliability is to suggest more diligent adherence to the rules laid 
down by his theory (p. 66). Since these rules define the terms and the 
“agreed-on”’ practice defines the procedure, it is obvious that agreement 
, is practically automatic. Not much credence can be placed in “reliabil- ` 
ity” which is achieved by following arbitrary rules and by developing a 
“‘cultish” mode of thought. This method of demonstrating “reliability” 
is not new. The scholastics, among others, have used it with seemingly 
notable success. | 
Whether such arbitrarily achieved ‘‘reliability’’ has any merit is, how- 
ever, another question. It is possible to invent a logical scheme of non- 
sense syllables with full instructions as to their use, which could be dem- 
onstrated as reliable by Dodd’s method. No amount of improvement, 
however, in the “reliability” of these nonsense syllables would increase 
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the amount of information which such syllables might give about any 
particular problem.°® 


PRECISION 


The third claim made for the S-theory—that it gives precision to so- 
ciology—is more important -and pretentious. This precision is presum- 
ably secured in several-ways. Precision is achieved through the refinement 
of the indicatory sector. The “indicator” or (Z), which is one of the four 
sectors of society in Dodd’s scheme—the others being time, space, and 
people—is defined as the observable sign of a characteristic. (“Indicators 
are the societal facts which are objectively observable and which serve as 
signs of characteristics which often cannot be directly observed” [p. 28].) 
This observable index of a characteristic may refer to such diverse things 
as the qualitative items “good” or “Buddhist philosophy” or a “city 
noise’’; it may be the amounts of a given attribute, as “four tests” (p. 378), 
or the correlations of some quantified attributes (p. 38). By designating 
an item and labeling it “Z,” Dodd claims to have invented a method 
whereby qualitative items such as “extent of desire,” etc., may be treated 
by the same mathematical methods that may be applied to quantitative 
items (pp. 63, 842). Actually, his invention is a simple one. Characteris- 
tics are represented by the symbol, J, and distinguished by exponents of 
zero or gr2ater (p. 39). When dealing with qualitative characteristics, 
Dodd assigns to the symbol J an exponent of zero. He then defines the 
numerical value of Z° as xr. The qualitative phenomena described by T° 
is reduced “*.... to a-content with a value of unity.’’? In other words, 
the qualitative characteristic of a given situation is defined as Z° and 
treated as though its value were 1. Thus, according to Dodd, hitherto 
qualitative phenomena become amenable to mathematical methods. 

The reviewer cannot see that Dodd has achieved the end of translating 
qualitative phenomena into quanitative ones. All that he has done is to 


6 Dodd, on the contrary, says in this connection: 
“But what is the use of any sociological or scientific concept, however significant it 


may seem tò our current thoughtways, if it cannot be reliably determined, and no 


technics are in sight for improving such reliability. All technics, for increasing the 
reliability of the use of verbalistic subjective concepts, seem to the author to tend in the 
direction of objectivity and operational concepts. The very definition of reliability 
as agreement on repetition of the observations involves an operation! Unreliable con- 
cepts should be discarded and a science built on concepts that are reliably determinable, 


` i.e., on facts, not on opinions, whatever their apparent lack of significance at present” 


(p. 443). For a similar statement see p. 761. 
7 The particular characteristic described by the indicator is designated by a class 
script. “Love,” for example, would be written as 7%. 
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disregard the qualitative characteristics of a given situation. By assign- 
ing to such characteristics the arbitrary numerical value of 1, the value of 
a given S-theory becomes, upon algebraic manipulation, solely dependent 
on the values assigned to space, time, and people. 

Further, Dodd gives only cursory attention to the topic of how indi- 
cators are to be selected. He offers no criteria whereby one is able to de- 
termine which of several given indicators will be most useful in S-theory. 
` In practice, however, it is unimportant which one item of an array of 
qualitative characteristics is chosen as the indicator in an S-theory analy- 
sis, since qualitative characteristics which are not as yet amenable to 
mensurative techniques must be assigned a value of 1. Since the qualita- 
tive indicator, regardless of what it describes, is to be treated as though 
it had a value‘of unity, the important things in a situation become space, 
time, and population and the values assigned to them. 

Sociologists, who may in the first place be doubtful about the usefulness 
of these four sectors in describing social life, will certainly question 
whether quantitative values, expressed in terms of these three latter sec- 
tors, can be used in a comparison of qualitatively different situations.® 

Dodd himself realizes that the problem of the mathematical treatment 
of qualitative data is not resolved by his technique: 

To consider, in a collection of qualitative entities, the value of each to be 
unity as is done by the zero exponent (T° = r) is, in effect, weighting the quali- 
ties as quantitatively equal. In the absence of any better weighting this is the 
most convenient and logical weighting to conventionalize as the standard 
[p. 163]. 


To the reviewer, however, this scheme would appear more arbitrary 
than logical. She can see no rational justification for assigning the same 
value, 1, to indicatory phenomena as different as “the Europeanization 
of dress” (p. 579), the “spread of religious culture complexes” (p. 570), 
and “assimilation” (p. 585). Yet, in Dodd’s scheme, unless some agree- 
ment could be reached on a method for their measurement, these items, 
being qualitative, would all be assigned the same arbitrary weight. Such 
weighting serves to eliminate the significance of these qualitative items 
while lending a specious precision to the formulas in which they appear. 

Another way in which the S-theory is said to increase precision is 
through the quantic formula and quantic number. The quantic formula 
is the S-theory formula; S* = Tt; J*; Li; P?, which gives only the sectors 
and their exponents, neglecting all other scripts. When the exponents in 


8 For a number of interesting examples of ccmparisons in “sigma units” see pp. 
3) ? 
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. this latter formula are written in order as |* = |" #4”, the resulting state- 


ment is celled the “‘quantic number.’’? 

The primary service of the quantic formula would seem to occur in se- 
curing the definitions of sociological terms. Each sector of S-theory— 
T, I, L, and P—may have its exponents raised to various powers, Every 
new exponent gives its particular sector of $-theory a different meaning. 
Using the space sector, L, for illustration, L** is defined as a length and 
L as an area. By combining sectors with different exponents, Dodd 
claims that he secures quantic formulas for various sociological terms, 
‘‘interaction,” for example, is defined as TIP’, “societal processes” as 
T— I and TP, etc.?? The quantic numbers, the exponents of the sectors 
of S-theory, Dodd considers the “heart of S-theory.” He says of the 
quantic number that it “. . . . provides a thoroughgoing basis of classifica- 
tion for all quantifiable societal phenomena” (p. 41) 

The reviewer, basing ‘her opinion upon the presentation made in the 
Dimensions of Society, does not think that the quantic number provides a 
classificatory basis for the social sciences. From a careful study of the 
illustrative situations presented in the text one finds that the same quan- 
tic number has been assigned to a table headed ‘‘Wastes in Consumption” 
(p. 228), a chart showing the races of the world (p. 229), and a chart of 
the electorate (p. 230). Frankly, the reviewer cannot see how this quantic 
number can classify these situations into a “single, definite, and unam- 
biguous” category. Further, to place a punch card (p. 95) and a chart 
giving the values of life insurance by countries (p. 95) into the same quan- 
tic category, as Dodd has done, would seem to confuse rather than to 
clarify the properties of these situations. Dodd, on the contrary, would 
say that these varied items are fundamentally alike and that it is this 
basic likeness that the quantic number demonstrates. As far as the re- 
viewer can determine, this fundamental similarity exists solely by asser- 
tion and definition. There would seem to be nothing ‘alike in “The Ap- 


s This formula is described as “quantic” because that is the term “. ... mathe- 


. maticians use to denote the degree of an equation” (p. 41). 


10 In adiition to stating that the quantic formula defines sociological categories and 
terms (p. 315), Dodd suggests that the use of these formulas may serve to predict the 
properties of situations as yet unreported in the social sciences. He offers as an ex- 
ample the jormula S = T8; J: L°; P». He feels that, although no situation with these 
properties is now known, the knowledge that a situation may exist with the specifica- 
tions 8; 2; o; 2 may serve as a stimulus toward its discovery. 


*t Dodd also believes that the quantic classification may play a role in social science 
‘,... comparable to the classification of the chemical atoms in Mendelyeev’s periodic 
table” (p. 44). 


í 
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propriation Pie” (p. 631) and “The Variation in Criminality and the 
Price of Rye in Germany” (p. 636), both of which have the quantic num- 
ber 9; 1; 03 0. 

The third way in which the S-theory is said to increase sociological pre- 
cision is by providing an interrelation matrix. The measurement of hu- 
man interrelations, defined as “‘... . a relation of stimulus and response 
between two or more parties” (p. 389), is considered by Dodd as “‘.. . . per- 
haps the major field of sociological research.” He feels that this topic has 


been inadequately dealt with in the past, since “. . . . most of the classifi- 


cations of interhuman relations hitherto have suffered from the defects 
of verbal abstraction which is not closely tied to objectively observed 
data. The resulting subjectivity has produced a different classification 
for every author” (p. 394). To remedy this “subjectivity” Dodd suggests 
his own method for studying interhuman relations through the interrela- 
tion matrix. He defines an interrelation matrix as an arrangement of 
rows and columns in which “.... each person, represented by one row 
is cross-classified against every other parson represented by one col- 
umn....” (p. 380). 

Dodd claims that interrelation matrices perform a number of functions. 
They are classification schemes for human interrelations; they serve as 
operational definitions of interrelations (p. 393); they isolate individual 
variables for study (p. 392); they make it possible to guard against gen- 
eralizations from incomplete data (p. 392}; they indicate the mathemati- 
cal form of human interrelations (p. 392); they serve to derive social proc- 
esses (p. 393); and they provide mathematical definitions of various soci- 
ological processes, such as isolation, contact, etc. (p. 402). 

While numerous usages are thus proposed for the interrelation matrix, 
only a few of these usages are discussed in the Dimensions of Society. 
The matrix as a method of deriving social processes, however, is given 
fairly extensive treatment. This “‘derivation” technique is illustrated in 
the following quotation: “Whenever the cell indices indicating the na- 
ture and amount of some positive interrelation exist only in the diagonal 
cells, and are zero for all other cells, the parties are isolated (with respect 
to the characteristic measured by those indices....)....” (p. 402). 
From this discussion Dodd claims to have derived the process of “‘isola- 
tion.”*? Various other social processes, such as the economic process, are 

12 This process may be defined through a geometrical analysis of the matrix also. 
So defined, “isolation” is “the main diagonal ridge of the matrix” (p. 404). Like “iso- 
lation,” the process of “contact” may be derived by the matrix technique. Dodd con- 


siders “contact” to be “the two triangular planes which lie on either side of the diag- 
onal... .” (p.404). In this particular discussion Dodd introduces what he calls a “soci- 
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also defined in terms of the interrelation matrix. The economic process, 
according to Dodd, is a matrix of the fourth degree (p. 540). 

The pr:mary function of the interrelation matrix as a method of study- 
ing interhuman relations is given only cursory treatment. This function 
is illustrated, however, in Dodd’s discussion of “love.” “Love” can be 
dealt with as a peak on an interrelation surface. When two people fall in 
love they intensify “. . . . the index of relation in their two cells of the 
matrix to the exclusion of all other cells representing their other acquaint- 
ances” (p. 399). While the verbal illustrations of the use of the interrela- 
tion matrix are limited and somewhat abstruse, the actual uses of the 
matrix may be examined in the sample-situations presented in this vol- 
ume. A chart showing how qualifications for the head of a city public 
works department vary with the size of the city is discussed as follows: 
“This is an interrelation matrix of the person-plurel type. Its one array 
of one person classified against four city plurels is subdivided by five 
kinds of qualifications making a third degree matrix of order 1 X 4 X 5 
....” (p. 430). An illustrative chart on page 418 showing “Cleavage in 
Groups” is accompanied by one brief comment: “The original lines are 
in red and black and serve to differentiate the attitudes better than the 
reproduction in black does here” (p. 419). 

The reviewer cannot see that Dodd’s use of interrelation matrices has 
demonstrated a single one of the claims which Dodd made for this method. 
As far as the reviewer can tell, the study of interhuman relations has 
gained neither in preciseness nor in clarity through the introduction of 
these macrices. ‘‘Love” is no better understood by treating it as a peak on 
an interrelation surface. The relation of the head of a public works de- 
partment to the size of the city is certainly not clartfied by describing it 
as a “person-plurel’”’ matrix. Further, unless interrelation matrices are to 
be presented in color, the comment describing ‘‘Cleavages in Groups” 
would seem to be utterly trivial and without relevance. It is doubtful 
whether the arbitrary substitution of Dodd’s matrix definitions for the 
definitions of other authors dispenses with ‘‘subjectivity.”” Further, there 
remains some question as to whether there is any justification for the use 
of these matrix definitions. As Dodd says: 


The symbolizing of societal structure is simple; the difficult scientific task 


- is (a@) devising objective indices for a greater proportion of the myriad kinds of 


ological definition” of contact. “Contact may be defined sociologically as one-way 
action, in which A influences B, whose responses, however, do not stimulate A in return. 
Movie audiences, listeners to broadcasts, and readers of printed matter are common 
examples. When the movie-goer, or listener, or reader writes to the movie star, or 
broadcaster, or author, it becomes two-way action or interaction” (p. 404). 
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interrelations that enmesh us, than have yet been devised, and (b) applying 
them more completely toward the goal of all possible pairs of parties in the 
population studied [p. 435]. 


Here, of course, one gets some assessment of the precision and value of 
the interrelation matrix. It is simply an arbitrary scheme which its in- 
ventor believes may be useful if data can be devised to make it meaning- 
ful.. After ‘better data” are obtained (p. 404), the interrelation matrix 
may be of some value. On the other hand, it is also possible that the 
gatherers of such data may leave this scheme far behind. Since the inter- 
relation matrix is simply a definitional scheme of no demonstrated merit, 
until we have developed ‘‘more adequate indices of interhuman character- 
istics” (p. 400), this scheme.cannot be said to have made any contribution 
to sociological precision. 

The chief way in which the S-theory is presumed to give precision to 
sociology is through the technique of “operational definitions.” As Dodd 
sees it, an operational definition, “. . . . which tells what to do first, second, 
third, with specified materials, in order to get the thing defined . . . .” is 
“the first demand of pure science” (p. 10). While Dodd’s discussion of 
the theoretical aspects of "operational definitions” and of ‘‘operational 
precision” is very vague, in practice he uses three kinds of “operational 
definitions.” These are schedule cards with instructions for their use, 
statistical formulas, and S-theory formulas. 

The use of the schedule card as an operational definition is indicated 
in the following quotation which gives a definition of a social process: 
‘s.... the first need seemed to be operational definitions of the processes, 
i.e., a schedule card of behavior items with instructions for filling it out, 
which would thus standardize the meaning of each sociological process” 
(p. 121). Along with social processes, varicus other sociological concepts 
also may be operationally defined by-schedule cards. Such items include 
culture traits, defined by the individual items of the schedule card, and 
culture complexes, defined as any set of individual items from such a card 
(p. 502). 

In addition to schedule cards, statistical formulas may also serve as 
operational definitions. Such formulas ‘‘.... are operational definitions, 
since they tell the operator what calculations he must perform to obtain 
what the formula defines. Any two competent operators, given the same 
recorded data, will then obtain the same means, sigmas, etc., and hence 
reach objective and complete agreements as to what the processes are they 
are studying” (p. 572).73 

1: Dodd also says that social processes “....are defined by frequencies, means, 
sigmas, and correlations, not by religious, educational, economic, and other types of 
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The third type of operational definition is the $-theory formula. Ac- 
cording to its inventor, since “. .. . the forms common to all social phe- 
nomena are not exclusively statistical,’ the various current concepts 
‘‘.,.. can be more exactly defined in operational terms by using the for- 
mulae of S-theory” (p. 572). Dodd says: 

It [the S-theory] attempts to describe in operationally defined terms the 
situations as observed. It takes whatever data the observer records, good, bad 
or indifferent, and describes in definite symbols the operational degree of pre- 
cision of those data, tells how they may be classified, and prepares them in stand- 
ardized and parsimonious form ready for further manipulation to discover 
deeper relationships in those data [p. 18]. 


Examples of operational definitions in terms of the S-theory are ‘‘com- 
petition,” defined “....as the process measured by calculating the 
standard deviation of percentage gains and losses of a desideratum, V, 
competed for among the competitors, P, in a period, T” (p. 10); “societal 
control,’ defined as ®P,: :?P,: iT T (p. 760); “tolerating,” defined 
as (1)ex; “proseltytzing,” defined as +(J)r:; “‘intolerating,’”’ defined as 
— (I)r:; and “adjusting and maladjusting,’’ defined as + (Z)a; (pp. 593- 
94). 

To the reviewer it would seem that the preciseness of Dodd’s “‘opera- 
tional definitions” exists only in the mind of their inventor. These defini- 
tions are simply arbitrary statements of concepts in symbols. Such sym- 
bolization, of itself, can lend no precision to concepts, since algebraic sym- 
bols can have no meaning apart from the data which they represent." 
Dodd’s operational definitions, therefore, are dependent for their precise- 
ness upcn the exactness of the content which is assigned to them. In 
Dimensions of Society, however, no content is assigned to these ‘‘defini- 
tions.?! As forms without content, these definitions have no preciseness 
whatever.7® 


content” (pp. 571-72). An example of a social process, operationally defined by its 
formula is “revarying....the process measured by the standard deviation of a char- 
acteristic sbserved in one population on a series of-dates” (p. 562). Among other things, 
this process serves as a measure of heredity which it “....redefines....in more 
operational terms” (p. 563). 

™4 This point is realized by Dodd, who says: “The symbols can be no better than 
the data they symbolize” (p. 894). : 


15 See p. 545 for a discussion of “operational definitions” as forms without content. 
A contradictory point of views appears on p. 529, where “meaning” is attributed to 
algebraic symbols. ` 

16 Dodd gives only cursory attention to the manner in which content is to be assigned 
to his formulas. From the examples which he includes, however, this would seem to be 
a far from simple task, involving penetrating study of the particular phenomenon in 
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Before leaving the topic of S-theory operational definitions it should 
be noted that, in spite of Dodd’s statement that this ‘versatile formula”? 
can describe “‘. .. . in algebraic symbols even the most unusual types of 
graphs or presentations of data” (p. 287), there would seem to be a great 
many concepts which Dodd does not believe are amenable to this type 
of definition." Examples of such concepts are “liberation, estrangement, 

anticipation,” etc. Of these concepts, Dodd says: 

It is submitted in favor of the S-system of hypotheses that the approach to 
the analysis of the phenomena of society is a realistic one. It deals with data on 
a level where they can be objectively and reliably dealt with..... Sociologists 
have been inclined to try to deal with somewhat nebulous and intangible proc- 
esses which have attractive emotional and evaluative aspects, such as libera- 
tion, estrangement, anticipation..... The description of these may prove 
eventually to be useful hypotheses. But at an early state of development of a 
science, measurable processes such as our competing, mobility, rescheduling, 
and the like may be a more solid foundation to build upon..... Dealing with 
these processes for which data are immediately at hand in measurable form 
....is what is meant in this volume by realistic societal analysis [p. 577]. 


The reviewer would like to point out that according to its inventor one of 
the great virtues of the S-theory is its versatility. The reviewer cannot 
see, therefore, why the theory cannot be extended to provide an “opera- 
tional definition’? for “liberation.” Certainly, it should be simple to 
change the term to “liberating” and then to select appropriate S-theory 
symbols and combine them into an “operational” formula. 

As far as the reviewer can tell, this is the very procedure which Dodd 
has followed. As he says, after some years of reflection on the S-formula 
he found that “compound or aggregative processes then began popping 
into consciousness with their formulae ready made on waking in the 
morning, following reflections on them the evening before” (p. 122). 


question (see, e.g., the manner in which “content” is to be assigned to the formula for 
“behaving” [pp. 545-461). If one carried on this necessary penetrating study, however, 
one would contradict one of Dodd’s most staunchly held positions. For he has said of 
his definitions: “Deeper metaphysical study of the essential connection, the inherent 
pattern, of the flux of phenomena which we observe and measure in probability and 
correlation coefficients and time readings would give a fuller understanding of those 
phenomena without necessarily increasing our ability to predict and control them better 
than by operational definitions” (p. 384). 


17 In this connection it is of interest to note that Dodd believes that“, . . . the minor- 
ity of current concepts which are not reducible into S-formulae are so subjective and 
vague, that in the author’s judgment, the prediction that many of them will in time be 
discarded by sociologists has high probability” (p. 70). 
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PARSIMONY 


It should be obvious that the reviewer does not believe that this theory 
is intrinsically inclusive, reliable, or ‘operationally precise.” Is the theory 
then marked by ‘‘parsimony”’ or possible usefulness in research? . 

Coming to the fourth claim given by Dodd for the S-theory, we note 
that he contends that it is extremely parsimonious since it uses only six- 
teen basic symbols (p. 23), which have the additional advantage of avoid- 
ing “, ... the irrelevant connotations, often emotional, which words have 
acquired.’’ Further, such symbols, being algebraic, are more compact 
than verbal sentences (p. 61). 

According to Dodd, these sixteen basic concepts of S-theory are so 
compact that in a single equation they integrate all social thought. He 
says: . 
....O-theory provides in a single mathematical formula a system of which 
attributes and variables, qualitative and quantitative occurrences, probabili- 
ties, distributions, correlations and stimulus-response interrelations, time 
trends of change and societal forces, in short, time, space, people, and their 
characteristics are all articulated parts. All the concepts of prediction and 
probability and sociological concepts of content . . . : are integrated into a con- 
sistent, clesely unified system, which is specified by the S-theory equation .... 
[p. 839]. 


Further, he goes on to say: 

Is there any sociological treatise or textbook that can show that its chapters 
and the topics treated are derivatives of one formula, or are such logically neces- 
sary parts of one system that by recombining their basic concepts systematical- 
ly, or even in random ways, these new combinations yield the topics treated 
[p. 839]. 


One suspects that the claims on this topic are. so tremendous that they . 
defeat their own purpose. It would seem that the S-theory equation is so 
inclusive as to become meaningless: The single equation becomes so par- 
simonious that it can serve as a description of anything. Further, the 
statement that this formula can yield completely new topics for study by 
a random combining of its component parts puts it in a class by itself. 
It can be used by anyone to study anything. 


FRUITFULNESS 


The final claim made for the S-theory is that it offers many possibilities 
for research. Such research would seem to divide itself into,two types. 
The first type directly concerns the S-theory. It includes 
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.... the extension of mathematical tools to qualitative phenomena opened up 
by our attribute hypothesis; the fuller use of matrix and vectorial algebra on 
societal data; the exploration of the quantic formula on data and in cells of the 
table hitherto undiscovered, whose properties, however, can be predicted in 
advance; the testing of the hypothesis of z maximum natural range of about 
12.5 o for human abilities.... ; the trial of an equilibrium theory of societal 
action measuring the chief societal processes current among sociologists; further 
experimental and mathematical research on the hypothesis of epsilon elements 
.... 3 the development of the interrelation matrix as a tool for exact analysis 
of inter-human relationships, i.e., converting attributes to indicants.... 
[pp. 63-64]. 

The second kind of research suggested by Dodd, however, makes this 
first type appear somewhat premature. According to Dodd, almost no 
precise data are available for application in the S-theory. Indeed, there 
is work for “generations of graduate students in hundreds of colleges and 
research agencies” in developing techniques for securing data to be used 
in the S-theory (p. 919). Further: 

With the painstaking work of thousands of investigators over scores of years, 
inventing, validating, applying, and analyzing the findings of instruments of 
precision for societal observation, the data about plurels and groups will be- 
come an increasingly adequate basis for significant classification such as enables 
predictions and control [p. 215].18 | 


In other words, from what Dodd himself says, it would seem that be- 
fore any of the mathematical or other uses of the S-theory can be ex- 
plored, we must secure data which will fit into this theoretical scheme. 
At the present time the theory is solely a definitional scheme, lacking the 
data which will make it meaningful. In view of this information, it would 
seem to the reviewer that all research extending the S-theory ought to 
wait upon the primary search for basic data. The possible merits of this 
theory, however, should be carefully considered before starting “‘thou- 
sands of able, well-trained and well-supported researchers” on “the dec- 
ades of work”? necessary to secure the precise data which will make ap- 
plication of the theory possible. 

18 The testing of a hypothesis concerning a continuum, for example, “. ... will re- 
quire devising schedule cards itemizing objectively definable attitudes, actions, and 
material equipment in specific fields, and refining these by appropriate statistical tech- 
nics, until scales emerge which will measure (and thereby operationally define) the inter- 
relational continuum” (p. 397). For a more complicated example the reader is asked to 
consider the difficulties attendant to securing “operationally precise data” for an item 
such as “.... the human inter-activity or group—defined by psychic interaction 
= PP::PP(Z)” (p. 458). 

19 These two phrases appear on p. 262 in a discussion of the “fruitfulness” of S- 
theory. 
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‘What contribution can this theory make to sociology? As far as the 
reviewer can see, the S-theory can offer no contribution toward a better 
understanding of human behavior. The problems that concern us as so- 
ciologists perhaps may be analyzable in terms of space, time, number of 
people, and characteristics. Of these four sectors, however, we are inter- 
ested primarily in “characteristics,” the residual ‘everything else” of 
Dodd’s theory. Upon this topic of characteristics the theory is sterile. 
It tells us neither how to select the salient characteristics of a situation nor 
how to ana_yze and understand them. 

Dodd may claim that he has demonstrated the usefulness of the 
S-theory in the illustrative situations which appear in the volume. To this 
the reviewer can only reply: Of what value is it to have assigned so-called 
formulas to discrete tables and charts? Who cares whether a punch card 
is operationally defined as S = ‘T°: ’P: I? (p. 93)? What do we learn 
about “love” by defining it as a peak on an interrelation surface? Do 
these definitions tell us anything about people or their behavior? 

As far as the reviewer can tell, the only contribution made by the 
S-theory is the addition of algebraic symbolism to general confusion. 
Contrary to Dodd’s belief, the use of symbolism cannot clarify confusion. 
It adds only another layer of debris through which the careful student 
must plough to get to fundamental concepts. 

It is doubtful whether “thousands of researchers” are going to devote 
their lives zo the exploration of the S-theory. It is even possible that the 
present-day predecessors of these ‘‘thousands of researchers” may decide 
that, since the S-theory is inclusive by definition, reliable by definition, 
precise by definition, and parsimonious by definition, further research or- 
ganized about this theory would add nothing to its merits. Such a con- 
clusion seems probable. 

The reviewer feels that two further items should be called to the 
reader’satiention. The author of Dimenisons of Society has misinterpreted 
the position of the operationalists, as represented by Bridgman. He 
seems also to have completely misunderstood the nature and function of 
mathematics. This is not the place for an exposition of Bridgman’s point 
of view, but the reviewer feels that certain obvious misinterpretations 
should be corrected. | | | 

First, Dodd seems to imply that an “‘operational definition” involves 
physical operations. Numerous examples of his belief in this interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘operationalism” appear in this review. The reader may recall, 
for exampue, that a statistical formula is an operational definition because 
it tells the computer what to do.?° The following quotation is presented 


20 See in this connection the discussion of eq. 45, p. 557. 
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in order to make abundantly clear what Dodd considers an ‘‘operational 
definition.” 

The operation of observing and recording the characteristic, the response, in 
some index, in dividing it by the time period to give the velocity, in dividing it 
a second time by the intervelocity period to get the acceleration, in multiplying . 
it by a population to get the force, in cross~classifying it in a matrix with other 
parties to establish the interaction—all these operations together constitute 
the operational definition of “societal control” [p. 76r]. 


Dodd’s emphasis on physical operations would seem to be a misinter- 
pretation of the position of Bridgman. The latter says of “verbal” con- 
cepts: “.... Such concepts have meaning, and the meaning has to be 
operational, but the operations are exclusively verbal operations, usually 
the operation of substitution into some verbal form.” Bridgman goes on 
to say that in his discussions dealing with physics he usually demanded 
that the verbal concepts be made to end in some “physical operation.” 
From this, “....a good many of my readers apparently have had the 
erroneous idea that ‘operation’ kad to be understood in this restricted 
sense. The necessity of a wider meaning is now more evident than be- 
fore.” | 

Bridgman’s point of view with reference to the nature of science and 
the nature of the scientific fact is also contrary to that of Dodd. Dodd 
says: ‘....Anitem of observation becomes a fact at a given time in 
proportion to the percentage of competent observers who agree upon it, 
i.e., who respond similarly to that stimulus-situation . ce 1p. 8) 

Bridgman says: 

Science is defined to be that body of activity by scientists which is universally 
accepted as valid by all those competent to judge. This it seems to me is only 
a partial view which misses something of greater importance than the point 
emphasized. I have criteria and am able to form judgments of validity entirely 
apart from what my fellows say.?? 


et 


Indeed, Bridgman says further: 
your experiences.’’3 

And, unlike Dodd, who believes that agreement increases objectivity, 
Bridgman states: “‘As long as people are content to subject their verbali- 
zations only to the control that other people shall respond to them in the 

aP, W. Bridgman, The Intelligent Individual and Society (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938), pp. 88-89 (the italics are Bridgman’s). 

23 Tbid., D. 157. 

23 Ibid., p. 153 (again the italics are Bridgman’s). 


. M+) meanings are not found in 
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way they demand, there is no automatic method that assures the ‘objec- 
tive’ validity of the concept that is assumed.’’4 

Dodd differs from Bridgman, too, in the role which the former gives to 
mathematics. While he occasionally states that the function of symbols 
is to make more ‘objective and communicable the product of the intui- 
tion, the insight, or the ingenuity of the investigator” (p. 221), he more 
often has mathematical symbols making concepts “concise,” “objective,” 
“precise,” etc. Dodd believes that “. . . . for scientific purposes ordinary 
language becomes inadequate. Symbols of greater precision and objec- 
tivity are required in building an exact science” (p: rọ). 

His general position is well stated in the following quotation: 

Science has found that the language of mathematics is the most objective 
language. When phenomena and their operational relations are expressed in 
mathematical symbols, subjectivity is reduced and precision is increased [p. 6r]. 


He also says: 

In contzibuting increased precision to societal data, the use of algebraic 
symbols is important. They strip the words naming current concepts of their 
subjective and emotional’ connotations, leaving the essential agreed-upon de- 
notation of the concept. The mathematical and logical rules for manipulating 
algebraic symbols are more precise, and therefore distinguish, between truth 
and falsehcod more exactly than the grammatical rules for manipulating words 
in sentences [p. 834]. 


On the role of mathematics in science Bridgman is very clear. He says: 
“The upshot of all this analysis is that I cannot find in mathematics or 
logic that mystical certainty and necessity which common opinion eppar- 
ently wants to find and does find.’’5 

The reviewer would like to point out that, as Bridgman says, there is 
no “mystical certainty in logic or mathematics,” The choice of an alge- 
braic sym >ol is just as subjective as the choice of a word. After all, math- 
ematics is a tool, not an end-in itself. As a tool, it should be used when 
appropriate. . 

The reviewer’s position has been well summarized by another writer: 

Mathematics offers a wonderful shorthand for the precise formulation of well 
standardized ideas. On the other hand, the expressions of mathematics are 
lacking in humor, which is to say that they are no suitable medium for those 
finer shades of thought which are often necessary in the exposition of ideas which, 
are on the way towards standardization. The formal severity of a mathematical 


24 Tbid., D. 37; see in this connection Bridgman’s discussion, pp. 36-47. 
35 Ibid., D. 67. l 
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treatment has its disadvantages. Indeed in our opinion absolute mathematical 
rigor is a sort of ignis fatuus, which must not serve as a guide to the scientific 
investigator, although we do not claim that its pursuit, with proper safeguards, 
may not offer a very wholesome exercise. 

In this book we have not consciously sacrificed any desirable elements of 
mathematical rigor. If we have the appearance of doing so, it is because we feel 
the great need of a visualization of the numerous problems before us, and be- 
. cause this end seems best to be attained by mitigating rather than accentuat- 
ing the formality of mathematical analysis. It is a dangerous thing to use any 
kind of mathematical equation unless we keep its meaning before us, and are 
able to express this meaning without the symbolism which mathematics 
affords. 


This quotation does not represent the views of a “sociologist .... still 
wedded to definitions in descriptive terms, which do not enable another 
party to duplicate the thing defined” (p. ro). It is from a book called 
Thermodynamics and the Free Energy of Chemical Substances (p. 26), by 
two eminent physical scientists, Gilbert N. Lewis and Merle Randall. 
Nothing is to be gained, however, by the multiplication of quotations. It 
should be obvious that Dimensions of Soctety, in addition to presenting 
an arbitrary and sterile scheme for the analysis of social life, devotes a 
good part of its goo-odd pages to the outlining of misconceptions of opera- 
tional methods and of the role of mathematics in science. 

In view of the numerous faults of this volume it is somewhat startling 
to read the laudatory statements of eminent sociologists about the author 
which he has seen fit to include in his book. These scholars will probably 
revise their opinions in the light of this latest of Dodd’s productions. 
Those who still believe that he may be the James Clerk Maxwell of the 
social sciences would do well to ponder the following sentence: “No one 
ever appreciated more than Maxwell the advantages gained in concentra- 
tion of thought, and in the suggestion of new ideas, by considering a con- 
crete case like a model, instead of relying upon algebraic symbols.’ 


CHICAGO 


26 An excellent discussion of Maxwell’s point of view appears along with this quota- 
tion in J. J. Thomson, Recollections and Reflections (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), 
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GROUP BEHAVIOR IN THE VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY OF LEBANON 


AFIF I. TANNOUS 


ABSTRACT 


The group rather than the individual is the center of community life in the Lebanon 
village. The behavior of individuals in various life-situations is mainly an expression 
of their grotp patterns. Three main groups predominate in village life—the family, 
the church, and the community as a whole. Identification with each of these entities 


- is shown by such indexes as proverbs, swearing expressions, names, addressing others, 


marriage, and patterns of conflict and co-operation. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The Lekanon mountains of Syria rise abruptly to some twelve thousand 
feet from the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. On their slopes, more 
rugged than the Rockies of the United States, are scattered several hun- 
dred village communities. A strikingly similar historical and cultural 
background has resulted in a culturally homogeneous area, Unlike the 
American rural community, each one of them is a clearly defined ecologi- 
cal and psychosocial entity. They are predominantly inhabited by farm- 
ers, who gb to work in the fields in the morning and come back to the 
village in the evening. Between the villages no scattered farmsteads can 
be seen, Each village has defined clearly the boundaries of its territory, 
with respect to other villages. Similarly, each one of them has defined the 
boundaries of its psychosocial identification. At the same time, within the 
village, group identifications are clearly defined, and shifts in these identi- 
fications seem to take place according to a regular pattern. 

The writer’s primary objective in undertaking this study was to dis- 
cover and analyze the prevailing pattern of group behavior in those vil- 
lages. The study was undertaken specifically in one village community—-. 
Bishmizzeen—ten miles from the seashore, on the foothills of the Leban- 
ons. However, a few other villages were included, in a more general 
manner. These were: Amyoon, Kafer-Akka, Btirram, Afsdik, and Kafer- 
hazir. The writer grew up in Bishmizzeen and actively participated in the 
various aspects of its life. He was brought up in the image of its culture. 
At the same time he traveled throughout the Lebanon area and became 
intimately acquainted with the life in a large number of villages. After 
staying in America for several years, he returned with a new cultural out- 
look and made a participant-observer study, of which the present analysis 
is one aspect. 
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IDENTIFICATION WITH THE FAMILY GROUP 


The family, as consisting of two parents and their children, is not highly ` 
significant in the village community of Lebanon. What is of real signifi- 
cance is the joint family, a larger family group.consisting of the parents, 
their children, the paternal grandparents, the paternal uncles and their 
families, and unmarried paternal aunts, and the kinship group, the largest 
family group, consisting of all those that claim descent from the same 
paternal ancestor. The individual learns to identify himself with this 
family group from the moment of birth and his behavior is patterned | 
accordingly. 

The village people use many proverbs. ‘These proverbs are not learned 
from books but are the spontaneous creation of village life. They are an 
expression of the people’s fundamental attitudes. Consequently, one ex- 
pects that the dominant group loyalties in village life should figure promi- 
nently in its proverbs, Here are some of the proverbs that are related to 
family group behavior. | 

“Iam against my brother; my brother and I are against our cousin; 
cousin, brother, and I are against the stranger,” This proverb indicates 
not only the emphasis upon the family group but also depicts, in a concise 
manner, the shifting character of such emphasis. 

“Blood can never turn into water.” This proverb is usually uttered in 
such a conflict situation as that in which a member of the family group 
goes against his own friend and supports his relatives. Such behavior is 
expected from the individual, even by his friend. If he should behave 
otherwise, he would be much criticized. 

“ A boy is two-thirds the image of his uncle.” The uncle here referred to 
is the maternal uncle. There is a special term for him in Arabic (khal.) 
This proverb emphasizes the family tie on the mother’s side. Despite the 
fact that the family organization is patrilineal and patrilocal, identifica- 
tion with the mother’s family group is emphasized in many situations. 
“They asked the mule, who is your father?” He said, “My (maternal) 
uncle is the horse.” The mule is a hybrid from a donkey and a mare. 
This refers to those who do not have a “good” family background on the - 
father’s side and have to resort to the maternal side for such a background. 

‘Marry the daughter of a known family though she be an old maid.” 
This refers to their belief that the qualities of a family (cultural and bio- 
logical) will assert themselves in the offspring. 

“Nothing can sympathize with the twig more than its bark.” This in- 
dicates that blood relation is as intimate and binding as the relation be- 
tween the wood and bark of the twig. 
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“He who has no backing, has no backbone.” The Arabic word for 
“back” or “backing,” as used here, signifies “family” or “kinship”— 
transfer from their belief that the life of the offspring originates in the 
back of the <ather. 

“He'who does not share his goods with his beste: will not share them 
with his son.” This is one more indication of the fact that the significance 
of the family unit is not limited to the parents and their children. 

There are over fifty other such sayings, which seem to indicate the 
emphasis of the village culture upon group behavior rather than upon the 


` individual and to point to the priority of the joint family and kinship units 


over the biological family unit. 

Another index of the extent and intensity of identification with the 
family group is found in the swearing expressions used by the villagers. 
Swearing is an indication of a conflict situation. The individual indulges . 
in itwhen he is frustrated and emotionally upset. Short of physicalattack, 
it is meant to inflict pain upon the other individual by attacking that 
which he holds “sacred.” Upon analysis, one finds that the villagers’ 
swearing expressions vary in accordance with the intensity of the conflict 
situations. In mild conflict situations the following swearing expressions 
are usually used. | ; 


You coward! Go and kill yourself! 
You woman [addressing a man]! Go and bury yourself! 
Shut up! May God curse you! 
You dog! Phew on you! etc. 


The significant point here is that almost all the swearing used in mild 
conflict situations, when one aims to hurt the other least, refers to the 
strictly personal characteristics of the individual. The individual as such 
is of little importance in the village, and insulting him as an individual 
does not greatly endanger his existence or status in village life. 

However, in more intense conflict situations, more violent terms are 
used: 

May God curse your father! You, son of a harlot! 
May God curse your. ancestors! You, who have no known origin! 
You bastard! 


All the violent swearing terms, to which the response is extremely vi- 
olent, indicate an attack upon the individual through his religious or 
family group. By such an attack his whole existence seems to be threat- 
ened. He r2acts violently against such a threat. Moreover, his reaction is 
further intensified by his realization that all the other members of his 
group will react similarly. 
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A further index of family identification may be found in the names of 
people. The usual procedure is to name the first son after the grandfather. 
This serves to preserve the tie with the ancestors on the father’s side, the 
family being patrilineal. Other sons are named after different relatives 
within the larger family group. Thus the scheme would be as follows: 
Afif is the son of Salim, Salim the son of Afif, etc., to the limit, which is 
the first ancestor whose name is adopted by the whole kinship group as 
their family name. Consequently, each member of the family group has 
three names—his first name (which would be his grandfather’s name, if 
he is the first son), his second name (which is his father’s name), and his 
third name (which is the family group name). 

In still another way—the manner of addressing others—the name in- 
dicates the loss of the individual within the family group. As soon as their 
first boy is born, the parents, in the majority of cases, cease to be addressed 
by their own names. They are now addressed after the name of their son 
—as the mother of So-and-so and the father of So-and-so. Sometimes, 
even before the son is born, they are called by his intended name. As the 
parents grow older, their names become more and more forgotten, until 
they completely cease to be used. Until a few years ago, when he inquired 
about it, the writer did not know his maternal grandmother’s name. 

On the other hand, until he is married, the son is referred to in many 
cases as the son of So-and-so, of such and such a family. In situations of 
conflict or boasting the excited individual] exclaims, ‘“Take it [a blow with a 
stick] from the hand of the son of ....”’ (giving the collective name of his 
family group). The introduction of a young man or a young woman to a 
group of strangers is not satisfactory unless the name of the family group 
is given. 

This manner of addressing has one iurther implication. The child 
learns, from the start, that he should address every member within the 
large family group as “‘cousin” or “uncle” or “aunt” or “grandfather” or 
“grandmother,” no matter how distant from his immediate family is the 
individual concerned. All of them are identified, as one, with the family 
group. 

The individual normally marries within the kinship group, as defined 
above, beyond second cousins. This insures the family group solidarity. 
In case no suitable mate is found within the kinship group, one is sought 
either from another kinship group within the village or from the individ- 
ual’s kinship branch? in another village. What is least preferable is that 
a mate should be chosen from another kinship group in another village. 


Some kinship groups have more than one branch, started simultaneously by 
sibling ancestors in different villages. 
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This choice may be somewhat tolerated in case the chosen mate is in some 
manner distantly related to the kinship group. 

_ However, ihe family influence does not end here. The specific mate is 
usually chosen by the joint family—parents, aunts, uncles, and grand- 
parents, This is one more demonstration that the family group is the 
significant social unit and that the individual is primarily a member of 


- this group. ` 


Table 1 shows the pattern of intermarriage in the case of Bishmizzeen, 
since its beginning. It will be observed that during the first and second 
generations ro marriage within the kinship group took place, owing to the 


TABLE 1 


MARRIAGE WITHIN AND OUTSIDE THE KINSHIP 
GROUP AND VILLAGE IN THE CASE OF BISH- 
MIZZEEN, LEBANON, UP TO 1939 


eee 


MARRIED TO AN 


MARRIED OUTSIDER 
WITHIN 
GENERATION 
KINSHIP 
GROUP - Within Outside 
Village Village 
Piste pea enra | ecw hese tek 6 5 
Second...........]....-0e0. ay* 39 
Third Deeper eee rere 2 98 62 
Fourth........... 67" 159 124 
EELA Peden eo 79 187 174 
ERC G.-6.56- 5 aaa Bs ii 28 78 88 
Seventh... .cccccslecssccees 17 12 
Total........ 176 572 504 


P i oe Asti a first two columns indicate the existence 

fact that marriage between first and second cousins (paternal or ma- 
ternal) is not permitted. (A few exceptions in the case of second cousins 
have been tolerated.) Thus the early family groups who started the vil- 
lage had to wait for two or three generations before they could establish 
the desirable norm of marriage within the kinship group. In all, the total 
of marriages within the village by far exceed marriages outside the village. 

There are no deep-rooted feuds in the villages under consideration, 
as exist in some other Lebanon villages. Quarrels occur every now and 
then. The general tendency is for these quarrels not to be limited to the 
individuals concerned. They begin with two individuals but soon tend to 
be redefinec. in terms of family lines. 

In case the quarrel is between two individuals of the same joint family 
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group, conflict between the two housekolds concerned may take place. 
However, such a conflict is normally temporary and mild. Very soon 
identification with the larger family group becomes predominant, and the 
minor gap is bridged over. Conflict tends to assume a more permanent and 
more violent character when the two individuals concerned belong to two 
different kinship groups. 

Further, this identification with the family group in conflict situations 
is indicated by the causes that lead tc quarrels. The surest way for an 
individual to precipitate a major confict is not to attack the other in- 
dividual as such but to direct the attack against his family group. 


IDENTIFICATION WITH THE RELIGIOUS GROUP 


It has been shown how the dominant family group defines for the in- 
dividual his behavior in various situations. Another such dominant entity 
is the religious group, whose influence will now be considered. It must be 
kept in mind that the great majority of the village people in the locality 
are of the Greek Orthodox faith. There is in each of these villages a small 
number of Moslem households and a smaller number of Maronite house- 
holds (Catholic sect). 

The following are the mest frequently used proverbs which indicate 
the importance of the religious group in village life. 

God helps each one in his own faith. [This is used as a conciliatory statement 
when a conflict situation threatens to arise on the basis of religious differences. ] 

Never accompany him who has no religicn. 

The Moslems of Minyeh, the Mzronites of Zagerta, and the Greek Orthodox 
of Kura. [This refers to the strongholds of the three main faiths of the area; 

Bishmizzeen and the other villages considered are in 1 the Kura district. | 

Do not betray your brother in faith. 

A Moslem cannot love the cross. 

He who lives among the people of another sect gets into trouble. 


Further evidence is supplied by swearing expressions: 
May God curse your religion! 

May God curse your cross! 

May God curse your Mohammed! 


These are the most violent swearing expressions that anyone can ever 
use, and they create the most violent reaction. The reaction is even more 
violent than that produced by a curse aimed at the family group. The 
violence of the reaction is also relative to whether the curse comes from | 
one of the same faith or of a different faith. Thus in moments of extreme 
anger one Greek Orthodox may curse the religion of another Greek Ortho- 
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dox, and the response would be relatively mild. In such a situation the 
attack does not define the field in terms of group conflict. The conflict 
remains a personal one. But let a Moslem or a Maronite use this symbol 
of attack in a quarrel with a Greek Orthodox, and the conflict will soon 
be defined in terms of two conflicting groups. Consequently, it is now very 
rare in these villages that a Moslem curses the Greek Orthodox religion, 
or vice versz, while members of the same faith indulge in it more freely. 

Less violent forms are: 

God curse the beard of your priest! 

God curse the turban of your sheik [Moslem priest]! 

May the conkey of the Maronite urinate in your courtyard! [This is said by 
one woman t> another in a quarrel, indicating a state of humiliation.] 


As in the case of the family, the naming procedure is highly indicative 
of the influence of the religious group. The names that have been used in 
the village, with respect to religious implication, may be classified as fol- 
lows: 


1. Strictly Moslem names 
2. Strictly Christian names 

a) Strictly Greek Orthodox names 

6) Strictly Maronite names 

c) Names common to Greek Orthodox and Maronites 
3, Names common to three sects . 


The Moslem group use Moslem names (Ali, Ahmed, Halina, Fatima, 


` Mustafa, exc.) and Arabic adjective names (Salim, As’ad, Salimeh, etc.) 


that are common to the three sects. Not a single one among them has a 
distinctly Christian name. 

The Greek Orthodox group use (1) fost Greek Grihiedox names 
(Constantine, Hilaneh, Nicola, Mitri, etc.), (2) some Christian names, 
common to Greek Orthodox and Maronites (Hanna, Mikhail, Sassin, 
Sara, etc.), and (3) Arabic adjective names, common to the three faiths. 
With the exception of one recent case, no Greek Orthodox individual in 
Bishmizzeen has ever had a distinctly Moslem or Maronite name. 

The two Maronite households in the village use two types of names— 
the religious type that is common to the Greek Orthodox and the Maron- 
ites and the Arabic adjective type. Not a single name in these two house- 
holds is distinctly Maronite. This indicates their tendency—being a very 


_ small minority—to identify themselves with the Greek Orthodox major- 


ity. 
` Perhaps the most emphatic identification with the religious group is 
expressed in the marriage situation, Here the boundary lines are clear, 
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the barriers thick, and no crossing is permitted. Thus intermarriage be- 
tween the Greek Orthodox and the Maronites is very rare indeed, only 
five cases being reported in the history of Bishmizzeen. When it occurs, 
the girl is expected to adopt her husband’s faith, which she is normally 
reluctant to do and to which her family furiously objects. Also, the church 
authorities interfere in a most determined manner. The barrier is even 
wider between Christians and Moslems. Only two cases of such inter- 
religious marriage have taken place in the several villages under consider- 
‘ation. 

When two individuals of the same faith and same family group quarrel, 
their conflict is limited in area and intensity. It remains on the inter- 
personal level. When the participants belong to different family groups, 
the conflict shifts to the intergroup level, but when they belong to dif- 
ferent faiths (which also implies different family groups) the conflict field 
tends to comprise a wider area and to take on a more violent character. 
(It must be observed that in recent years the new spirit of nationalism has 
tended to minimize the influence of the religious element in conflict.) 


IDENTIFICATION WITH THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


The family group defines for the individual a cluster of his life-situa- 
tions, the religious group takes care of a second cluster of situations, and 
the village (Bishmizzeen, for example), the symbol of the community as 
such, defines a third cluster of situations. Among these three groupings 
the major issues of life in the village are taken care of. 

However, it seems that identification with the village (although very 
significant) has never been as intensive and extensive as with the family 
group. The reason for this is obvious. Family groups appeared first, and 
it took some time for community identity to develop 

In the village proverbs there are relatively few that refer to the village 
as such, with emphasis upon locality: 

Ask about your neighbors before you build your house. 

Your neighbor is your refuge. 

Your next-door neighbor is better for you than your far-off brother. 

The tares of your community are better for you than foreign wheat. 

Every tree has its own shadow, and every villages has its own customs. 

As long as your neighbor is prosperous you will be prosperous too. 

God and your neighbor are the only two who know your affairs best. 


No swearing expressions are used with reference to the village. Similar- 
ly, the names used by one village are roughly the same as those used by 
other villages. 
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The boundary lines between village and village begin to show them- 
selves in the case of intervillage marriage. As indicated above, the choice 
of a mate from outside the village is tolerated, but not encouraged (see 
Table x on intermarriage). Other family groups see in it an implied insult 
to their girls. Also, they see in the chosen women a stranger who does not 
belong. They are not certain of her behavior and status among them. Her 
advent into the village tends to make them conscious of their entity, as 
the “Bishmizzeen group,” for example. 

Also in situations of conflict or competition village identity is clearly 
demonstrated. When quarrels take place between individuals from Bish- 
mizzeen and a neighboring village, usually such quarrels do not end with 
the individuels concerned. They tend to implicate the two village groups, 
as the Bishmizzeen group versus the Amyoon group. | 

When a villager, say a Bishmizzeenian, goes to a village where-he is 
not known, he is soon asked, “Where do you come from? To what family 
do you belong?” 

When the young men of one village participate in a religious festival in. 
a neighborirg village, they do so as the young men of “Bishmizzeen.”’ 
They try to outdo other village groups (the young men of Amyoon or 
Afsdik or Kaferhazir) in group dancing, horse taeng, singing, or ringing 
the church bell. 

The Bish:nizzeen people are conscious of their entity as the “Bishmiz- 
zeen group” in respect to learning. They have always been proud of their 
good village school and the relatively high proportion among them who 
have had ccllege education. They refer to their village as the village of 
Ilm (“learning”). Amyoon is conscious of itself as being “strong,” “domi- 
nating,” and the “stronghold of the church.” Kafer-Akka is proud of the 
fact that its farmers are the most industrious and successful. Similarly, 


' other villages have consciously developed such distinctive identifications. 


When a misdemeanor or a minor crime is committed in the village, one 
hears such remarks as the following: “This is not the custom of our peo- 
plie!” “By your behavior, you have spoiled the name of your village.” 
“Are we going down to the level of other villages?” etc. 

Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that pride in every distinc- 
tive and valued character of any individual, family group, the church, oc- 
cupation, the natural resources, including air (literally!) is emphasized in 
this intensive community consciousness. 
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PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS—TO WHAT ENDS? 
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ABSTRACT 


Propaganda analysis cannot fruitfully proceed through the piecemeal dissection of 
pieces of propaganda followed by the application of static classification devices. The 
dynamic characteristics of the “field” in which a propaganda plays its role are funda- 
mental in determining the meaning of the specific techniques employed. The approach 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis and Lasswell’s method of content analysis 
are criticized from this point of view. 


The Institute for Propaganda Analysis, which devoted itself to the 
critical survey of current propaganda, has suspended its operations for 
the duration of the war. The reason given is interesting: that the ap- 
proach utilized by the Institute might serve to disturb the unity needed 
for the war effort.t | 

This serves to raise several questions. Was there not something de- 
fective about the type of analysis employed by the Institute that its 
directors were forced to the conclusion that they might be hindering 
national defense? Might not propaganda analysis be employed to 
strengthen a democracy’s unity and morale? Was there not something 
fallacious in the Institute’s definition of propaganda, in that it made no 
distinction between truth and falsity, between good and evil, but labeled 
as propaganda everything which is “the expression of.opinion or action 
by individuals or groups deliberately designed to influence opinions or 
actions of other individuals or groups with reference to predetermined 
ends’??? 

This is, in fact, an opportune moment to consider the implications and 
goals of the entire propaganda-analysis movement. It is time to consider, 
for one thing, whether all this energy is being profitably expended. 
Further, we must decide what shall be the status of this movement in the 
better world-order which many of us hope the collapse of dictatorship 
and authoritarianism will bring. . 

The scientific analysis of propaganda reached definitive status only 
in the past few decades. Previously some research had been done in the 
fields of advertising and publicity; Thorndike’s 1o11 article, ‘‘Psy- 


: “We Say Au Revoir,” Propaganda Analysis, Vol. IV, No. 13. 
2 Ibid., p. 4. 
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chology and Advertising,” exercised considerable influence in determin- 
ing research trends. Also, studies in mass psychology, notably the works 
of Le Bon and Tarde, laid down a theoretical structure which later had 
an inestimable influence. in shaping propaganda theory. 

However, it was the post-war disillusionment that gave the propa- 
ganda-analysis movement its greatest impetus. A mass of books and 
articles, most of them of a popular character, resulted, not the least im- 
portant work being Hitler’s Mein Kampf. Lasswell’s Propaganda Tech- 
nique in the World War was a notable empirical contribution. Condition- 
ing theory and psychoanalysis were dominant psychological doctrines of 
the time and have retained their dominance to the present day in propa- 


ganda theory. 


The impression which resulted from the analysis of war propaganda 
was that scmething had been neatly put over on the public, both Alied 
and German. On the credit side, this helped to make the public thoroughly 
propaganda conscious, identifying the term with a form of deception, the 
control of the many by the few. However, it also promoted a cheap skep- 
ticism and a pseudo-sophistication which rejected everything prior to 
analysis; it fostered, as Kris has expressed it, “the artificial scepticism 
which leads people to no longer distinguish between the truth and the 
fallacy of a statement but to apply the one criterion of Why does he say 
so? instead of What does he say?’’4 In addition a picture emerged, backed 
by many psychologists and sociologists, of the human being as basically a 
machine, manipulated by a limited number of buttons (the laws of propa- 
ganda). Learn to push the proper buttons in the correct sequence and 
you have acquired a slave. 

Among those adhering to this psychology, a certain reverence must of 
necessity arise for the mysterious words that animate the machine. Propa- 
ganda analysis, in the main, has meant the study of these magic phrases: 


. their ordez, their variations, the correct tone of voice. The methods of 


content ar.d symbol analysis which now find great favor seem to be based 
on the theory that if these phrases can be broken down, analyzed, classi- 
fied, counted, and tabulated, the secret of secrets, hitherto locked with . 
Merlin in his tree, will emerge: the formula for controlling mankind. 

One of zhe leading exponents of the method of content analysis is Lass- 


. well. In 1939, in co-operation with Blumenstock, he published World 


Revolutionary Propaganda, a study of the Communist party’s propaganda 


3 Edward L. Thorndike, “Psychology and Advertising,” Scientific American, CIV 
(1911), 250-51. 
4 Ernst Kris, “The ‘Danger’ of Propaganda,” American Imago, II (1941), 20. 
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in Chicago during the depression, relying mainly on the content analysis 

of the party’s slogans and leaflets. Here is a fair sample (not at all taken 

out of context) of the stirring and highly significant facts that emerge: 
Method symbols can be readily classified into forms which are serviceable in 


tracing the dynamic characteristics of Communist propaganda between 1930 
and 1934. 

Form r. Imperative form of the verb, with the object of address either stated 
or understood (most commonly the latter). ...-. 

Form 2. Fuller imperative form of the verb in which the object of address 
is always stated..... l 

Form 3. Subjunctive of wish..... 

Form 4. Action phrase: an elliptical phrase with active meaning. .... 

The simple imperative form accounted for 95 per cent of the action demands 
invoked in 1930 and 1932. It was used least frequently in 1933, during which 
year only 79 per cent of the method demands appeared in the simple imperative. 
During the latter year the mild subjunctive form appeared in over 8 per cent 
of the cases, the high year for use of this form. In 1934 the simple imperative 
was again less strikingly frequent than in its two banner years; this time the 
benefiting supplementary form was not the subjunctive of wish, but the action 
phrase. There is no hesitation in saying that 1933 was the year with the least 
dynamic styles of demand symbols.5 


This, be reminded, is an analysis of the “dynamic” character and mean- 
ing of revolutionary propaganda. The beauty of this verbal hocus-pocus is 
that it sounds eminently scientific. No value judgments are here ad- 
mitted, no analysis of meaning in the sense that we all understand it; the 
problem of truth or falsity is excluded. What troubles me, however, is 
that, although I have studied propaganda intensively for some time, I 
can find absolutely no meaning or signiicance in the quotation given 
above. And it is interesting that the final conclusions reached by the 
authors are mainly deductions from psychoanalytic theory having little 
relationship to the data presented. 

‘ It may be claimed that I have presented too extreme a picture. After 
all, everyone knows that human beings have brains, think and feel, not 
only react to their environment but modify it to fit their needs. The Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis might be presented as an example of an 
organization which believed the basic evil of propaganda to be the limited 
view it presents of all the facts; this it aimed to rectify by giving the 
public many points of view on a given issue as well as labeling the inter- 
ests which promote each view. 


s Harold D. Lasswell and Dorothy Blumenstock, World Revolutionary Propaganda 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939), pp. 109-11. 
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However, in my opinion, the approach of this organization was basi- 
cally fallacious. The Institute seemed convinced that propaganda is 
founded mainly on the use of certain verbal tricks, such as distortion, 
suppression of relevant facts, and the use of ad hominem arguments. 
Consequently, it dissected pieces of propaganda to their roots, revealing 
the propaganda tricks involved and studying the essential meaning of 
each claim made. By these means it hoped to create an enlightened 
public competent to dissect propaganda for itself and, in a manner of 
speaking, to remove by itself the fuse that makes the bomb dangerous. 

Thus tke Institute for Propaganda Analysis was representative of the 
still current tendency to follow the assumption that a propaganda state- 
ment (or any statement, for that matter) is best dealt with in terms of 
its individual components considered as units. For example, should 
Hitler say, “All Germans love the Eternal Imperial Reich,” the Institute 
might proceed to nullify the propagandistic value of the statement as 
follows: By the use of the term ‘‘all Germans,” Hitler is making the 
bandwagon appeal, trying to persuade dissenters to fall into line before 
it is too late. His employment of the vague concept “Eternal Imperial 
Reich” is an attempt to create a favorable response by the association of 
the general but imposing terms ‘‘Eternal” and “Imperial” with the sym- 
bol “Reich,” the whole being designed to leave a pleasant feeling in his 
German listeners, although most of them could not explain just why. 
The exponents of this method of analysis might go on further to cite sta- 
tistics praving that all Germans do not love the Eternal Imperial Reich, 
whatever that may be. Thus is the fuse presumably removed; made — 
wise, I am no longer a blind tool of Hitler propaganda, at least with re- 
gard to this statement. 

There ‘s no doubt that this method has its merits. Skepticism may be 
expressed as to whether it can effectively equip the public to deal with 
propaganda, What the Institute seemed not to realize is that understand- 
ing does not necessarily follow the breaking-down of a statement and the 
dispassionate examination of each part. More often confusion results 
from this method. No—by the nature and meaning of a statement is not 
meant its grammar and inner logic. Nor can a statement be understood 
by classifying it under “Psychological Device No. sxy.” May we not 
better understand a message in terms of its setting, its varied implica- 
tions, the whole interacting system of complex relationships which gave it 
birth rather than through the study of the strict causal interconnections 
between the individual words? It is to be doubted that the mechanical 
dissection of propaganda yields understanding or ability to resist future 
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propaganda. Like the surgeon, the student of propaganda must be a 
skilled butcher—he must know where to cut, exactly where to draw the 
line, how deep to sink the knife. This requires a knowledge of relation- 
ships, meanings, dynamics, the place of the part in the whole. 

One need but contrast a Roosevelt fireside chat with a Hitler speech 
to realize that the mechanical breakdowr. of these two talks destroys their 
essence rather than yielding understanding. The situation is similar to 
trying to understand the difference between an expensive Paris gown and 
mail-order dress in terms of the value of the fabrics that went into each. 
The difference between Roosevelt speaking and Hitler speaking is not 
basically one of propaganda techniques, but rather of different views of 
life, of differing approaches to mankind, to human dignity. To analyze 
both speeches in terms of “subjunctive of wish,” “fuller imperative form 
of the verb in which the object is always stated,” or of the Institute’s 
seven propaganda devices, is deliberately blinding one’s self to the signifi- 
cance of each approach, the message and its meaning. 

Yet the approach of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, intended 
for popular instruction, was relatively enlightened compared with the 
word-counting now passing as content analysis. (The reply of a content 
analyst that one is perfectly free to apply any interpretation one can to 
his data, once he has obtained it in this fashion, misses, of course, the 
whole point.) However, even noting the social and economic background 
of a propaganda does not provide a fruitful approach if we combine with 
this a theory of human beings as similar to bewildered rats in a maze. 
Only if we approach the problem from the point of view of trying to 
understand essentially reasonable human beings in an unstable field 
structure can we arrive at an appreciation of the nature and meaning of 
modern propaganda. If basic to a sketch of field conditions is the assump- 
tion that human beings are essentially blindly reacting machines, then 
the addition of new factors simply means adding new levers to the ma- 
chine. | 

Finally, a very real danger inherent in the current approach to propa-, 
ganda should not be ignored. Of necessity, concentration on propaganda 
as verbal and psychological tricks and grammatical constructions, ignor- 
ing the study of the total context which permits their use, results in for- 
getting that Fascist methods are appropriate to-a Fascist setting. Some 
of the studies of Nazi propaganda seem to have been made with a view to 
discovering methods to be copied, much as the British would study a cap- 
tured German tank of new design. . 

The thesis of this paper is thus twofold: First, it is argued here that the 
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proper way to understand the phenomenon of propaganda is not primarily 
through the study of the rhetorical and psychological tricks employed, 
but rather by an analysis of the total social.context of the propaganda 
under investigation, conceiving the whole as a dynamic field of stresses 
and strains wherein the force of propaganda plays its part. Second, I 
maintain that the first approach not only is inadequate but is dangerous 
and harmful in that it fosters the delusion that the solution lies in emulat- 
ing the propagandist’s tricks rather than in removing the social causes 
which make them possible. 

Analysis of antidemocratic propaganda must be made in terms of total 
social context, not only because this is a more enlightened approach than 
the piecemeal dissection into sterile rules and tricks, but because only this 
approach can provide us with effective means of dealing with the disease 
at its roots. The answer to a propaganda of fear must lie in the removal 
of the causes of fear. Propaganda appealing to the despairing can find no 
roots in the hopeful. And I do not, of course, deny the importance of the 
study of Fascist propaganda as mainly applicable to fascism only. 


- New York City 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


Joint Committee on Latin American Studies.—The National Research 
Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council have appointed a Joint Committee on Latin-Amer- 
ican Studies. The purpose of the Committee is to promote Latin-Ameri- 
can studies in all fields of knowledge and to act as an advisory agency for 
all projects dealing with Latin America which come to the attention of the 
three supporting councils. The Commi<tee will also co-operate closely 
with various government agencies working in the field of inter-American 
relations. Robert Redfield, dean of the Division of Social Sciences of the 
University of Chicago, is acting as chairman of the Committee, and Wen- 
dell Bennett, Yale University, is executive secretary. Other members of 
the Committee are J. G. Beebe-Center, Harvard University; W. R. Craw- 
ford, University of Pennsylvania; Earl J. Hamilton, Duke University; 
Lewis Hanke, Library of Congress; Clarence H. Haring, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Preston E. James, Office of the Coordinator of Information; Irving 
A. Leonard, Brown University; and George C. Vaillant, University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Shelby M. Harrison, general director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, was one of six persons awarded honorary 
grees by Boston University at its Spring Commencement 


Social Science Research Council.—The Social Science Research Council 
has announced the following pre-doctoral fellows in sociology for 1942-43: 
John Benton Gillingham, University of Wisconsin; for field training with 

reference to “white collar’? employees in selected industrial organiza- 

tions. 

John Landward, Harvard University; for field training in population 
growth in relation to its economic and social aspects. 

Shotaro Frank Miyamoto, University of Chicago; for field training in 
problems of the Japanese evacuation from the Pacific Coast. 

Erich Rosenthal, University of Chicago; for field training in psychiatric 

methods, with special emphasis on the psychology of the aged. à 
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Philip Selznick, Columbia University; for field training in the administra- 
tive procedures of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Melvin, Marvin Tumin, Northwestern University; for field training in 
acculturation in Guatemala. 


Sociometric Institute.—The Sociometric Institute has been opened un- 
der the direction of J. L. Moreno. The Institute will be located at ror 
Park Avenue, New York. Dr. Moreno will serve as chairman. The mem- 
bers of the advisory board include: Gordon W. Allport, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Read Bain, Miami University; Howard Becker, University of Wis- 
consin; James V. Bennett, United States Department of Justice; Hadley 
Cantril, Princeton University; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minne- 
sota; John Collier, United States Department of the Interior; Leonard S. 
Cottrell, “r., Cornell University; John Dewey, Columbia University; 
Lawrence K. Frank, New York; George Gallup, American Institute of 
Public Opinion; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia University; Katherine 
'F. Lenroot, United States Department of Labor; George A. Lundberg, 
Bennington College; Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University; Margaret 
Mead, American Museum of Natural History; Adolf Meyer, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; J. L. 
Moreno, Sociometric Institute; George P. Murdock, Yale University; 
Gardner Murphy, College of the City of New York; Theodore M. New- 
comb, University of Michigan; Frank Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting 
' System; Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago; Carl C. Taylor, 
United States Department of Agriculture; and M. L. Wilson, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


| NOTES 

Bureau of the Census.—Philip M, Hauser has been appointed assistant 
director oz the Census Bureau, effective July 1, 1942. Dr. Hauser will be 
in charge of social statistics, including population and housing statistics, 
vital statistics, the census of agriculture, and statistics relating to state 
and local government, Dr. Hauser was formerly assistant chief statisti-. 
cian for population in the Bureau. He received his Ph.D. degree in the 
Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago and was formerly 
a member of the faculty of that department. 


The Institute of Public A ffairs.—The Sixteenth Annual Session of the 
Institute of Public Affairs was held at the University of Virginia, July 
s~r1. The Institute was under the direction of Oron James Hale, associ- 
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ate professor of history. The general tepic of the discussion was “‘New 
Strategies for War and Peace.” 


Mid-west Sociological Society.—George W. Hill, second vice-president 
of the Society, is head of the 1942-43 Research Committee. Members of 
the Society are asked to report to him on all research projects and their 
progress. 


National Recreation Association The Annual Congress of the National 
Recreation Association will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 28- 
October 2. The Congress will be devoted to the topic of converting the 
recreation forces of America to wartime activities. Persons desiring fur- 
ther information about these meetings are asked to write to the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. , 


New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children —The Third Confer- 
ence on Tomorrow’s Children was held at Harvard University, July 8-10, 
1942. The Conference was under the auspices of the Harvard Summer 
School and twenty-seven co-operating New England organizations, 


The Society for Social Research.—The Society for Social Research held 
its annual summer meeting August 14~15. The dinner meeting of the 
Society was addressed by E. B. Reuter of the University of Iowa, who 
spoke on “The State of Social Research in Wartime.” 

Among the speakers at the meetings were: Charles S. Johnson, Fisk - 
University; Donald Slesinger, American Film Center; Florian Znaniecki, 
University of Illinois; Elmo C. Wilson, Office of Facts and Figures; Philip 
M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census; and Ernest Manheim, University of 
Kansas City. 


War Shipping Administration.—Nels Anderson, formerly of the staff 
of the Work Projects Administration, is now the port representative for 
the Port of New York. He is in charge of the Recruitment and Manning 
Organization. 


University of Chicago.—Robert F. Winch, formerly instructor in 
sociology, is now an ensign in the Navy. 


Harvard University —E. Y. Hartshorne is on leave from the University 
and is working in the Office of Strategic Services, Washington, D.C. 


University of Hawati-—Volume VII of Social Process in Hawat, pub- 
lished by the Sociology Club of the University of Hawaii, appeared re- 
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cently. The contributors included Andrew W. Lind, Masako Agena, 
Eiko Yoshinaga, Henry Lum, M. Miyazawa, David Thompson, Romanzo 
Adams, Bernhard Hormann, Yukiko Kimura, and Ferris Laune. A num- 
ber of the papers in this volume—especially “Types of Social Movement 
in Hawaii,” by Andrew W. Lind, and “Morale in Hawaii,” by Bernhard 
Hormann—are of special interest to sociologists at the present time. 


University of Kansas.—Loren C. Eiseley has been appointed associate 
professor of anthropology. Dr. Eiseley spent the past summer at the 
American Museum of Natural History under a research grant from the 
University of Kansas, completing a project in physical anthropology 
undertaken during a post-doctoral fellowship awarded him by the Social 
Science Research Council. ) 


Lawrence College —Dinko Tomasic has been appointed associate pro- 
_ fessor of sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Robert Cooley Angell has taken leave from 
the University in order to serve as a captain in the air force of the United 
States Army. He is now stationed at Ellington Field, Texas. 


Michigan State College—The fourteenth annual summer Institute of 
Social Welfare was held on the campus July 6-10, This institute is spon- 
sored by the department of sociology, the State Welfare League, and vari- 
ous state departments. The topic of the Institute was “Social Welfare in 
War Time.” : 

The third annual meeting oz the Michigan Conference on Family Re- 
lations was held on Saturday, july 11, following the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Social Welfare. Dr. L. J. Carr of the University of Michigan was 
program chairman. 

Charles R. Hoffer of the department of sociology was a member of the 
summer siaff of West Virginia University. 

J. Howard Howson of Vassar taught a course on marriage at Michigan 
State Col.ege during the summer session. 


University of Montana-——-The Greater University of “Montana an- 
nounces the founding of its “Publications in the Social Sciences” with 
the appearance of its first moncgraph, The Hagen Site, by William Mulloy 
and others. This paper describes a significant phase in the prehistory of 
the Great Plains. Professor Harry Turney-High is editor of the series. 
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Ohio State University—F. E. Lumley has been appointed to the City 
Planning Commission of Columbus, Ohia, for a term of six years. 


Okio Wesleyan University —Milton Yinger, formerly a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. 


Tulane University.—Samuel Strong has accepted a position as visiting 
assistant professor of sociology to fill a position made vacant by N. J. 
Demerath, who is now on leave with the Program Surveys Division of the 
federal government. Robert Wauchope, formerly director of the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology and Archaeology of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has been appointed director of the Middle American Institute of 
Tulane University’and will offer anthropology courses in collaboration 
with the department of sociology here. The Oxford University Press 
recently announced publication of The Academic Man by Logan Wilson. 


University of Wisconsin.—The book-review department of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review is now under the editorship of Professors Leland 
C. De Vinney and Thomas C. McCormick, both of the department of soci- 
ology. Dr. De Vinney replaces Howard Becker as editor. Professor Becker 
has become editor of the D. C. Heath “Social Relations Series.” The 
first text in this series, entitled Marriage and the Family, will be edited by 
Howard Becker and Reuben Hill. 

A new division of the department has been organized to deal with 
work in the field of population. 


PERSONAL 


The L. B. Fischer Publishing Corporation announces the publication 
of a series of introductory volumes which will deal authoritatively with 
various aspects of modern scientific knowledge. The Board of Editors for . 
these pocket-size books will include Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of the 
New School for Social Research; Professor Harlow Shapley, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Alfred E. Cohn, Rockefeller Institute. Journal readers 
who have available manuscripts which they think might be included in 
this series or who have suggestions in regard to it are asked to write to the 
Treasury of Science, L. B. Fischer Publishing Corporation, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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I should agree that common values are of integrative significance to a 
society primarily in so far as they are embodied in institutions. These are 
in fact actual social structures—the difference in definition of the concept 
to which Professor Angell calls attention (p. 26) is quite secondary. In my 
own terminology, normative patterns are institutionalized only in so far 

as conformity with them is, on the basis of common value attitudes, treat- 
ed as a legitimate expectation of the individual in-a given status and role. 
The integrative significance of institutions in turn is a matter of their func- 
tional relation to the working of a social system. It is Professor Angell’s 
failure to treat the institutions of American society from the point of view 
of their relation to the social system as a functioning whole which is the 
principal source of difficulty in his analysis. Groups in turn can be proper- 
ly evaluated only against the background of their relation to the institu- 
tional system. Professor Angell does not even raise the question of what 
the institutional “system” is; he inquires cnly how far a particular class of 
groups has institutional status. There is, furthermore, no attempt to re- 
late groups systematically in terms of a total social structure. Rather, a 
. pragmatic classification is set up, and each item is discussed in succession. 

If Professor Angell had attempted systematically to work out a struc- 
ture of groups, he would have been guided toward the problem of the sta- 
tus of an institutional structure as a whole. But even this might well have 
obscured certain very important aspects of American integration, which 
might have been brought out by a different level of approach, such as that 
of role analysis. One highly important example is the significance of occu- 

pational roles. There is surely sanction in terms of common values of the 
‘Snstitution” that the overwhelming majority of adult males should have 
“jobs.” Two features of the job pattern stand out—that it should involve 
the performance of socially useful or sanctioned functions and that it 
should enable the individual to support himself and usually a family on a 
standard of living suitable for his class status—which is to a large extent 
determined by the nature of his job. There are other fundamental features 
of the pattern—the ranking of jobs according to levels of skill, training, 
responsibility, etc. To a notable extent the self-respect of an individual 
and the recognition in which he is held by others revolve about his job 
and his performance in it. On one important level—indeed the one on 
which its integrating influence is perhaps most open to doubt, that of 
“labor” —Bakke (The Unemployed Worker) has shown the enormous inte- 
grating importance of the job pattern. He feels justified in stating that, 
unless our whole social structure is basically changed, we need not worry 
about large numbers preferring an easy life on the dole, because it is only 
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through the job that one of the most basic of the worker’s goals—“'to play 
a socially respected role”-—can be realized. Professor Angell, however, 
does not really treat the institutionalization of occupational roles. They 
belong, partly, under the heading of the capitalistic enterprise. Here, 
however, the treatment is such as to throw the primary emphasis on the 
conflict of interest of management and workers. Professional roles are 
treated only in relation to the school, the hospital, etc., not to the structure 
of roles. Even here, at least certain of the important integrative aspects 
are.obscured. 

On a different level the role approach might lead to a somewhat differ- 
ent judgment of the contemporary family. In defining family integration, 
Professor Angell seems to take as his primary criterion the extent to which 
the family unit functions as a group, to which its members share common 
goals and activities. By contrast with the farm family, even the middle- 
class urban family comes off very badly. If, however, it is viewed in terms 
of the way in which it relates its component individuals to the status sys- 
tem of the society, on the one hand, and in which it regulates their emo- 
tional equilibriums, on the other, the situation is not quite the same. Hus- 
band anc. wife are very definitely a unit in the class structure and in the 
whole field of informal life and activities as far as they are not segregated 
by sex. On the emotional side the marriage tie forms much the most im- 
portant personal loyalty to the adult and is a focus of many of his most 
importart sentiments. It is through his family again that the child is ini- 
tially oriented to the social structure, and it forms the base from which his 
expediticn in exploring the wider social life is launched. It is, to my mind, 
highly questionable how far the rural type of family with its extremely 
wide area of common activities would constitute an integrating factor in 
our system of urban institutions. Professor Angell here seems to beg an 
extremely complex question. 

Finally, a word may be said about the system of ocal stratification. 
Warner das recently stated that, at least in Yankee City, it may be re- 
garded as the key integrating structure. While it may well be that this 
could not be generalized for American society as a whole, it is significant 
that, in Professor Angell’s analysis, class appears only as one of the “deep 
cracks in our social structure.” But surely in a very broad way there is a 
sanction in common values for a hierarchical structure of ranking in which, 
above all, the incumbents of the higher occupational roles—higher in 
terms of requirement of scarce natural abilities, training, and responsi- 
bility in the performance of valued functions—should have higher status, 
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and that this status should be shared by their wives and dependent chil- 
dren. | 

The above remarks should not be interpreted to mean that there is 
nothing but perfect integration in our social structure. Undoubtedly, 
there are many points at which serious strains exist. The status of the 
“business orientation” and of the business classes is certainly in question. 
The family is far from fulfilling its functions adequately—in some areas of 
the society it is grossly disorganized. The contention is, rather, that Pro- 
fessor Angell does not provide us with an adequate framework, either 
theoretical or empirical, in which to carry through a satisfactory analysis 
of these problems. The bases of integration which he;has overlooked or 
underestimated have been cited for their bearing on this question rather 
than in an attempt to reverse his verdict, though I am inclined to be less 
alarmed than he is. Above all, it is not primarily the judgment of degree 
of integration or malintegration but the dynamic analysis which under- 
lies it which counts most. For, on this, predictions of future development 
and judgments of the effectiveness of remedial measures will have to be 
based. The present review is intended only as an attempt to suggest con- 
structive lines of attack on this range of problems. Professor Angell has 
done a great service in bringing them so clearly to the attention of sociolo- 


gists and other social scientists. 
TALCOTT PARSONS 


Harvard University — 


Otto Gierke: Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500-1800 with a Lec- 
ture on the Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity. By ERNST TROELTSCH. 
Translated with an Introduction by ERNEST BARKER. 2 vols. Toronto: 
Macmillan & Co., 1934. Pp. xci-+226; 229~423. $9.00. 

Among the scholars who contributed most to the development of 
sociology without being sociologists, Otto Gierke is the most outstanding. 
In his gigantic work Deutsches Genossenschaftsrecht he presents a highly 
suggestive study on the interrelationships of legal and sociological trends. 
His main concern was a legal one—to lay the foundations of a true con- 
cept of legal personality and of autonomous groups which are not de- 
pendent on the state. This legal approach involved a sociological analysis 
of social relationships as opposed to or in contact with the state. In.1g00 
Maitland had published a translation of one section of the third volume 
under the title, Political Theories of the Middle Ages. Now Professor 
Ernest Barker has translated five subsections of the fourth volume, which 
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form a wole dealing with the social theories of natural law from the s Six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

Naturel law became the most influential doctrine when the renascence 
of Roman law and of Aristotelianism entered into the social philosophy of 
the Middle Ages as a rationalization of fundamental changes in urban 
society ar.d the manifestation of the liberation of social thought from theo- ` 
logical or political doctrines. Professor Barker is right in stressing Gierke’s 
lack of information regarding Catholic moral theology; in particular, his 
insufficient interpretation of Suarez. For this reason the reader is not 
aware thet what lies between the Christian natural law of the Middle Ages 
and the secularized rationalistic law of nature is a fundamental revolution 
in attitudes and ways of thinking. The modern natural law introduces 
utilitarian and psychological motives for understanding the “natural” 
character of law, while the Christian philosophers were aware of the irre- 
ducible character of justice as an innate character of righteousness and 
equity. 

The main achievement of secularized natural law is its attempt to cre- 


ate a new foundation for modern social life. The idea of the state as a self- 


sufficient social body was a discovery of the sixteenth century and implied 
the existence of social relationships and institutions as dependent or inde- 
pendent of this politically supreme power. It is precisely this liberal point 
of view and the concern with political rights-which brought ‘into exist- 
ence Gierke’s sociological analysis of autonomous social groupings. When 
Bodin discovered the essence of the state in its sovereignty, he was com- 
pelled to agree with a common consent of society to the coercive power of 
the absolute authority of the state. Therefore, it was very difficult for 
this secularized natural law to deal with social relations and groups which 
are beside and above the state. In contrast to the artificial foundations 
of the state, these philosophers analyze the natural social relationships 
like those of husband and wife, parents and children, master and servant. 
They do not succeed in understanding local communities, fellowships, and 
associations as no less “natural social relationships” than those of the 


- family. It is very characteristic that Bodin, who was fond of decentraliza- 


tion and social associations, approved of those groups only as voluntary 


institutions created by the state. The most striking case of the pragmatic 


political rationalism of this epoch of absolutism was the inability of most 
of the adherents of popular sovereignty to develop a social theory which 
was able to explain groups beyond the state. It is the characteristic fea- 
ture of this development in political science truly mirroring the .social 
reality that political theory had absorbed social philosophy and proceeded 
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tobecome a technical science of efficiency in describing how to makefriends 
and influence people. It is the merit of Suarez and the Catholic political 
philosophers to have opposed the totalitarian trend of the theorists of ab- 
solutism. The function of the state is limited by the ends of the whole 
society. They preserved the idea of society as a social and moral structure 
within which the political power has a definite function of materializing 
the secular happiness of mankind. They did not separate social, legal, and 
moral thought, because all spheres of human life are interdependent and 
indivisible. 

These are the main trends in the first period of the secularized ration- 
alistic natural law. After the establishment cf the absolutistic state, the 
political scientists discovered new logical potentialities in the basic con- 
cept of the social contract. The latter makes it possible to organize a 
variety of groups besides the body politic. This creates the idea of inde- 
structible human rights for self-realization in co-operative enterprises as 
against and beyond the state. This new discovery could be used in both a 
conservative and a radical vein. The conservative made it possible to sup- 
port the claims of absolutism; the radical brought into existence the trends 
toward liberal rights and democratic self-gcvernment. Both trends share 
in the characteristic features of the pragmatistic rationalism of the modern 
institutional societies of absolutism: (a) the trend to transform social 
philosophy according to and in conformity with the natural sciences; (b) 
to segregate the interconnection of all branches of social existence in favor 
of self-sufficient dynamics and autonomies of the single stratum; (c) to 
make society a sum of individuals bound together by legal and utilitarian 
purposes; and (d) to overcome the idea of cosmos and to establish human 
existence on the basis of subjective consciousness, the subject-object re- 
lationship, and the idea of efficient control of a chaotic sum of facts. 

We will understand easily that the social relations of the state to genu- 
inely social associations and the sociological problems of an international 
community were almost destroyed by the legal and formal approach of the 
political irrationalism of absolutistic thinkers. Gierke remarks very ably 
that it is impossible to interpret social relationships correctly and suf- 
ficiently if we have only formal and legal concepts. He emphasizes time 
and again the interrelationship of legal and moral elements in the concep- 
tions of social relationships; in his analyses of associations and corpora- 
tions he tests the truth of the interdependence of moral, legal, and psycho- ` 
logical elements in sociological conceptions. He definitely establishes the 
idea that the continuity and duration of social institutions depends on the ` 
balance and harmony between these spheres of social behavior. | 
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. It is surprising and symptomatic for Gierke’s intellectual situation that 
he as leader of the historical school was the first to praise the permanent 
value of the law of nature. He was dimly aware that the trends of positiv- 
ism whick merged in the historical schools would bring into existence an 
anarchy cf values. He predicted as early as 1880 that the idea of law and 
justice will vanish if the positivistic tendencies spread and influence jurid- 
ical thought. The ideal content of law, which is the content of the norma- 
tive concept of justice, will be replaced by the idea of utility or the idea 
of power. He was keenly aware that positivism would destroy, in the long 
run, the basic principles of European civilization. In the last edition of 
Althusius (1912) he emphatically conjures the undying spirit of the law of 
nature. He reluctantly admitted the inability of the historical school to 
preserve the living spirit of equity and justice, which is the foundation of 
social life. Like Gierke, Troeltsch was forced to admit the failure and the 
disastrous consequences of historicism. Troeltsch insists on the unifying 
and integrating power of the law of nature in the traditions of Western 
civilization. He suggests, in following Gierke, a realistic sociological inter- 
pretation of social institutions and relationships as the presupposition of a 
philosophical science of man which establishes empirically the basic ele- 
ments of the human constitution, i.e., the analysis of the variables and 
the invariables in human behavior. This empirical science makes it pos- 
sible to re-establish by means of modern sciences the law of nature as a 
science of the constitutive patterns of human behavior. i 

A survey of this work would not be complete without stressing the out- 
standing merit of Professor Barker’s Introduction, Like Gierke and 
Troeltsch, he admires the truth and efficiency of natural law. He makes it 
evident that we cannot escape the questions issued by the law of nature. 
These have to be answered_by us as problems of a problematic situation of 
life, not as academic subjects. 

Discussing the group-theory of Gierke, who confronts the students with 
the alternatives of organism and mechanism, he suggests the following defi- 
nition: “Group is an organization of men, created and sustained by a 
common human purpose.” If a common purpose integrates a group, the 
reality and strength of it depends on the relevance, urgency, and attrac- 
tion of the purposes or on their hierarchy. The criterion for the quality of 
the human purposes is to be found in their ability to establish continuity 
and social equilibrium—what in the past was called “‘justice.”’ If we con- 
sider grcups as realities and the state as the highest, we open the way to 
totalitarianism and its “lonely wilderness.” On the other hand, we get 
chaos if we do not evaluate and discriminate the various specific purposes 
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of groups. “If, we desire to escape both wilderness and chaos, we must 
leave room both for the free clustering of groups round freely formed pur- 
poses, and for the criticism and adjustment of such purposes by the 
State” (p. lxxx). That means that we have to know the hierarchy of social 
purposes based upon the innate needs of the community and the perma- 
nent potentialities toward human perfection. The approach of natural 
law is one of the permanent and recurring patterns of thinking which are 
able to answer these eternal questions. 

It is a duty as well as an obligation to express profound gratitude to 
Dr. Barker, who has not only enriched our knowledge but touched our 
conscience, stirred the intellectual responsibility of scholars and made 


them aware of their obligations to the living spirit. eS 
ALBERT SALOMON 
New School for Social Research 


New York 


Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. By HERBERT 
Marcuse. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii+ 431. 
$3.75- | 
Hegel is a difficult author at best, and, by one of the ironies of historical 

writing, he has been made more remote from English readers, if not more 

difficult, by the commentators who have undertaken to explain him. A 

generation of Oxford idealists prettified him by overlooking all that was ` 

shocking to the most respectable academic prejudices. Now a new genera- 
tion is engaged in blackening his character as the father of fascism and 
national socialism. In consequence, Dr. Marcuse’s book is doubly valu- 
able. It is written in readable English and is the work of a German scholar 
whe knows Hegel sympathetically, as perhaps only a German can. More- 
over, it is a careful study of the whole text of Hegel’s writings, not a hap- 
hazard collection of his paradoxes, and it undertakes to place his philoso- 
phy as an element in the German social theory of the nineteenth century. 

In both respects it is an indispensable aid to any English reader who wants 

_ a reliable guide to the intricacies of the Hegelian philosophy. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first is mainly expository, ex- 
plaining the most important divisions of Hegel’s philosophy—his logic, 
his theory of the state, his philosophy of history. Like most careful ex- 
positors of Hegel since Dilthey’s Jugendgeschichte Hegels in 1905, Dr. 
Marcuse gives special attention to the works written before Hegel had 
built a thick-set hedge of technicalities around his thought. The second 
part of the book offers an account of the development of Hegel’s philoso- 
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phy into later social theory, particularly into the “dialectical theory of 
society” (chiefly Marx) and sociological positivism, which the author re- 
gards as a perversion. 

The tkesis of Dr. Marcuse’s book is that “Hegel’s basic concepts are 
hostile to the tendencies that have led into Fascist theory and practice” 
(p. vii). This conclusion is based on the view that German idealism, though 
guilty of an uncritical admiration for monarchical absolutism, was still 
part of a culture that accented the rights of private life and that regarded 
the state as providing the means to a high development of individual 
capacities. Behind this social attitude lay the fact that Hegel’s philosophy 
was fundamentally rationalist, while the philosophy of national socialism 
is fundamentally irrationalist. In Dr. Marcuse’s view the characteristic 
philosophical expression. of an authoritarian social philosophy is positiv- 
ism. With this final conclusion the reviewer cannot agree, but the argu- 
ment is too long to recount here. Dr. Marcuse’s book is much the best 


account of Hegel in English. 
/ GEORGE H. SABINE 


Cornell University 


The Organization of Knowledge. By GLENN NEGLEY. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xii-+373. $3.00. 

The title of this book may be somewhat misleading, since the author 
does not discuss the institutional aspect of the organization of knowledge; 
instead, he deals with a scheme of analysis which is intended to furnish an 
intellectual orientation basic to rational action. 

In presenting such a theoretical scheme the author divides the approach 
to individual action into three points of view-~material, individual, and 
formal—roughly meaning by this the objective, subjective, and formal or 
methodclogical aspect of such action. Under each of these viewpoints he 
discusses three levels or dimensions. For example, under individual: 
physical man (fitness), social group (communication), and person (lib- 
erty); or under material: nature (concreteness), property (use), and the 
state (security). These nine categories (three points of view, each having 
three dimensions) are interrelated by the appropriate sciences, and thus 
on the model of analysis for action a hierarchy of the sciences is construct- 
ed. This analysis is contained in the first two sections of the book. A 
third part deals with common fallacies in analysis, and the last part con- 
sists of three appendixes, which are devoted to a discussion of Jeremy 
Bentham, E. Jordan, and “Formalism in Legal Theory,” respectively. 

It is not quite clear what specific purpose the author has had in mind, 
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since the subtitle of the book states that it is an “Introduction to Philo- 
sophical Analysis.” The character of the book is, however, not of the 
kind which would make it suitable for the beginning student. Apart from 
considerations of purpose, it would seem thai the author evades somewhat 
the issue of the validity of his approach. Since he does not claim that this 
is the only possible scheme of analysis, but simply one among many, the 
criterion of its validity would be the pragmatic one: Is this scheme fruit- 
ful for the purposes of individual action? It is difficult to see how this 
question could be answered, since Mr. Negley does not confront the prob- 
lem of the relation between knowledge and action, except in occasional 
remarks. Yet it would seem that the nature of this relation is one of our 
most crucial contemporarv problems. A philosophical analysis which is 
concerned with the “Organization of Knowledge” for action, but which 
does not face the problem of this relation squarely, would seem to fall short 
of fulfilling the expectations which the title of the book elicits. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
Chicago 


Methods of Correlation Analysis. By MORDECAI EZEKIEL. 2d ed. New 

York: Wiley, 1941. Pp. xix+531. $5.00. 

Outstanding features of this work are its simplicity and its thorough- 
ness. Galton, who began the study of ‘‘regression”’ lines and the accuracy 
of estimates of one variable from another already given, also worked out, 
from his own data, some of the most important characteristics of fre- 
quency surfaces for two related measures. He turned to the mathemati- 
cians ior a technical formulation in terms of joint probabilities, thus lead- 
ing up to the extended studies of correlation surfaces by Pearson et al., and 
various techniques, such, e.g., as bi-serial r, based upon the assumption 
oi normal distribution of measures not given in quantitative form. Thus 
we have come to be familiar with correlation as a subject involving con- 
siderable mathematics. All of these later developments Ezekiel passes by; 
he treats only measures from which functional relationships can be studied. 
and estimates calculated—ordinary numerical data. Hence, correlation 
coefficients receive comparatively little attention, and regression, linear 
and otherwise, comes to the fore. For curve-fitting by the method of 
least squares, “normal” equations are required. These are stated in the 
text. Their proof, requiring a little calculus, is placed in an appendix, 
along with some other relatively technical matters. The result is a book 
which, in the words of the Preface to the first edition, is “readily compre- 
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hensible tc anyone who has had courses in elementary algebra,” yet shows 
none of the sketchy inadequacy common to most books of which that can 
be said. Here, then, is an opportunity for the student whose mathematics 
is very scanty or very rusty to acquire fine craftsmanship in an important 
branch of research method. 

Advances due to Ezekiel and his associates, presented in the first edi- 
tion, included the use of the Doolittle method in solving normal equations, 
the development of methods for.treating curvilinear multiple regression, 
the recognition and treatment of joint functional regression. The Doo- 
little method is now available in various textbooks; for the other tech- 
niques “Ezekiel” remains the standard reference. Moreover, in the new 
edition, the treatment of Bean’s rapid graphic method for multiple curvi- 
linear regression has been revised and expanded, the discussion of the 
significance of samples has been improved, with a new chapter on the re- 
liability of forecasting; and there is a new insistence, in selecting regres- 
sion curves, that the mathematical functions employed shall be logically 
appropriaze to the nature of the data in question, i.e., that relationships 
implied by a mathematical formula shall not be attributed to the data 
merely because the figures conform over a limited range. Technique is 
thus subordinated to insight, and this is characteristic of the whole work. 
In the author’s words—his final sentence—Statistical analysis is not a 
substitute for careful thinking and skilled workmanship in research work; 
instead, it is an aid which may make that E and skill even more 
productive of worth-while results.” 

The reader of Ezekiel must be prepared to give a little attention to the 
relations between acreage, number of cows, number of hired men, and 
farm income, and to other problems of our basic industry. This is surely 
no great hardship for students in other fields, and there is every reason to 
believe that both theoretical and practical researches in psychology and 
the social sciences would benefit greatly by the use of the more precise 
methods of studying relationships presented in this treatise. 


CHESTER E. KELLOGG 
McGill University 


Factor Analysis: A Synthesis of Factorial Methods. By KARL J. HOLZINGER 
and Harry H. Harman. Chicago: University of GAIARD Press, 1941. 
Pp. xli+417. $5.00. 

Factor analysis, years after attaining its majority, is becoming adult. 

Not only nave there appeared recently other treatises concerned with the 
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general problem instead of merely advocating their authors’ special views, 
but here at long last is a book no part of which is a battleground for hob- 
bies. Instead, the Introduction informs us that “every one of the types 
of factorial solutions in extensive use today is an efficient one..... The 
enthusiastic partisan who depreciates the efficacy of some other method 
and calls it a poor one thereby furnishes indisputable proof of one of two 
things—either his own [in]sincerity or his own ignorance: Any person 
of intelligence should know that it is highly improbable that any of the 
brilliant psychologists and statisticians who have worked on these prob- 
lems for the last thirty years would produce and advocate a ‘rotten’ 
system.” a 

Accordingly, the authors have given us a thoroughly objective, im- 
partial presentation of the techniques which have seen most actual service 
in research: the basic Spearman search Tor the general factor; the Hol- 
zinger bi-factor method, representing the various methods adding group 
factors to the general factor; the principal-factor solution, using the re- 
vised form of Hotelling’s method of approximation; Thurstone’s centroid 
method, and a variant called the ‘‘averoid method.” All these are dis- 
cussed as simply various ways of determining the placement of the number 
of orthogonal axes required to account, within the limits of sampling 
errors, for the communality variance of the measures in question. 

Exposition is much abridged and simplified by setting down systemati- 
cally in Part I the material basic to all the methods: the discussion of the 
general problem of factors; notation and the formal definitions of statisti- 
cal terms; the use of matrices and multidimensional geometry; the deter- 
mination of the number of factors required for any problem, i.e., the num- 
ber of dimensions in the factor-space, and estimating communalities; and 
the nature of solutions to be preferred in accordance with special subject 
matter of the research in hand. 

In addition to the exposition of all the techniques as resting upon com- 
mon foundations, the synthesis is carried further in Part ITI, in which it is 
shown how one form of solution can be transformed into another or any 
of them into an oblique solution, i.e., one in which the factors are no longer 
statistically independent of one another, but correlated. 

Part IV deals with the problem cf estimating the numerical values of 
factors for the individuals from whose measurements the factors were 
_ derived, or for others, supposing the data sufficiently stable statistically. 

It concludes the body of the book with further treatment of the relations 
between different solutions and with suggestions for the order of analysis 
to be followed in working up a set of data. 
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For convenience of reference, specific directions for the calculations for 
the various solutions are placed in a series of appendixes. 

This book is not to be recommended to students who do not like mathe- 
matics. Those who do, and who have a good working familiarity with 
elementary analysis and statistical methods, will be able both to appreci- 
ate the beauty of a masterly exposition and to acquire facility in the use of 


the factor techniques. 
CHESTER E. KELLOGG 
McGik University 


Statistics for Sociologists. By MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1941. Pp. vii-+934. $4.00. 

Elementary Social Statistics. By THomas Carson McCormick. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. x +353. $3.00. 


These are two textbooks presented for use in teaching elementary 
statistics to students of sociology and social work. They, and the first one 
in particular, could be used, also, without much supplementation, for 
similar courses in public health, medical economics, and public adminis- 
tration. 

This review is appearing at least two months late. The reason lies 
partly i in the difference between the two books. One is an exhaustive, 
nine-hundred-page text covering numerous ramifications of each tech- 
nique presented. A diligent student with little opportunity to attend class 
could master a great deal of the content by applying himself closely to this 
presentation. The other book is only one-third as long and, although com- _ 
pact, leaves more for the instructor to supply in his lectures. The review- 
er’s difficu_ty lay in trying-to decide which is the better presentation for 
beginning students. He has finally given up by deciding that the choice 
depends upon the individual student and the teacher. 

The lonzer presentation of Hagood may seem detailed, laborious, and 
repetitious of the classroom lectures and, hence, dull to the student who is 
only mildly interested in this subject. At the same time it is probably 
much to the liking of the more serious student. Perhaps McCormick’s 
book comes closer to meeting the needs of both groups. The good student 
will get the supporting material from the lectures, while the student seek- 
ing credit only has fewer pages to read. There is evidence that both au- 
thors used their texts in mimeograph. Presumably each thought he was 
successful, or he would not have published his material. ‘The rest of us. can 
use one book and then the other to determine which is better adapted to: 


- our needs. 
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There are, of course, other differences between the two books, Mc- . 
Cormick had a one-semester course in mind and, therefore, omitted in- 
tensive discussion of small sampling theory. Hagood, including more than 
enough (her own statement) for a two-semester course, is able to incorpo- 
rate a more thorough discussion of sampling procedure. She has a useful 
discussion of index numbers, while McCormick omits the subject al- 
together. The omission is difficult to explain in view of the increasing in- 
terest in living-cost studies and because cf the usefulness of the technique 
in making comparisons. . 

The longer text incorporates, also,a one-hundred-and fifty-page section 
devoted to population analysis. Although this involves a little repetition 
of material presented earlier, it may be useful, as Hagood suggests, for in- 
structors who wish to add a third course in this specialized field. 

In this section Hagood employs a device which McCormick uses more 
extensively, namely, that of starting out with a simple problem, develop- 
ing its ramifications, and introducing new techniques as the development 
proceeds, This device has the twofold merit of showing the interrelation- 
ship of several summarizing measures and of introducing new ones with 
very little shock to the student. 

The Hagood volume contains several discussions of what are called 
descriptive and inductive statistics. By the former is meant summariza- 
tion and correlation between characteristics of particular samples; by the 
latter, the estimation of universe parameters from samples. The author 
calls the second type of analysis “generalization.’”. This seems to be a rath- 
er new conception of generalization, since it appears to preclude the draw- 
ing of scientific conclusions from limited universes and since it implies that 
the estimation of a population average from a sample constitutes a basis 
for prediction. In the opinion of the reviewer the author does not make 
her pasition clear and, consequently, imposes a considerable burden on 
unde:yraduate students. | 

McCormick concludes each chapter with a set of exercises for labor- 
atory work. These have been worked up in such form as to illustrate 
nearly every point made in the text. Thev call for a good deal of thought 
on the part of the student. Both writers include topical bibliographies at 
the ends of the chapters. The references are up to date and specific, al- 
though neither mentions the Arkin and Colton handbook on graphs and 
charts. Likewise, Hagood’s failure to cite Lundberg’s Social Research in 
connection with designing a problem and collecting data must be regarded 
as an unfortunate oversight. 

The introductory chapters of both texts cover the planning and execu- 
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tion of a statistical project, collection, analysis, and presentation of data. 
Space does not permit exhaustive coverage in either case, but the material 
is compact and valuable. Hagood’s statement on developing a blueprint 
for a study and McCormick’s on the use of the schedule are outstanding. 

The two authors have seen enough sociology undergraduates to know 
that they have almost uniformly eschewed mathematics. Consequently, 
few derivations are given, but the assumptions involved in using the 
several teckniques have been stated. Both include tables in the appen- 
dixes, thereby giving the student most of his work materials in one volume. 

Any teacher of elementary statistics looking for a suitable text should 
expect to be well satisfied if he chooses either of these two. It is to be 
hoped that McCormick will publish a second volume based upan his ex- 


perience in teaching advanced students. 
CLARK TIBBITTS 


University of Michigan 


Differentials in Internal Migration. By ALBERT Hoyt HOBBS. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania, 1941. Pp. xi+122. 


Dr. Hobbs’s short monograph has the look of a Ph.D. thesis, but the 
look is deceptive, for the work is much more mature, and it combines a 
community study of the anthracite region with a comprehensive critique 
of recent developments in the study of internal migration. Dr. Hobbs dis- 
tinguishes, and justifies the distinction quite amply, between what he 
calls ‘‘epiphenomenal” and “resultant”? migrants. He demonstrates that 
there has been a considerable amount of confusion in sociological litera- 
ture dealing with both the quantitative and the qualitative aspects of 
internal migration, arising out of failure to distinguish between incidental 
movements of people and true migration. Noticeably, the inclusion in 
many studies of out-marrying farm and town women among “‘migrants”’ 
has led to a false evaluation of some of the original Ravensteinian the- 
ories and to a distortion of the facts of migration. Taking as he does the 
anthracite area of economic distress, he deals only with those who have - 
left the area altogether, after exercising some choice in the matter, and 
whose decision bore some relation to the conditions of economic distress 
in the area. 

In telling us how he found these true or “resultant” migrants, Dr. 
Hobbs gives us a surprisingly full and intimate picture of an anthracite 
town during the years of industrial decline. He got his sample by personal — 
interviews of the occupants of every third house, and he is very much 
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worth while listening to when he describes that experience, It would be 
hard to fnd a better description of the technique of free-association inter- 
viewing in sociological field work or a better summary of the actual rea- 
sons why questionnares are useless than he gives us in the pages he de- 
votes to.a statement of his methods. | 

The statistical treatment of his true migrants is detailed, accurate, and 
infused with imagination. He shows the necessity of keeping in mind the 
time factor and the “economic gradient” (anglice “relative economic posi- 
tion”) of the source of emigration and the destination of the migrants. As 
the study covered the years 1929-39, the point has considerable signifi- 
_ cance. | 

What he discovers about the migrants out of his typical anthracite 
town is revealing for students of population changes and community life 
in the United States. The decline of the hard-coal industry seems only to 
have accentuated a movement which in other areas has been characteristic 
of the present century. By and large, the young males of the old stock 


migrated out of the area, leaving older people, the foreign stock, and the- 


unmarried women of the old stock to hoid the town. The old stock here 
were the English and Welsh miners and those who, as is usual, had won 
for themselves a middle-class position in the town’s life. Dr. Hobbs illus- 
trates very well the means by which such migration is accomplished and 
its effect upon the town. There was also a considerable emigration of 
young women of foreign stock into domestic service, factory employment, 
and other situations. All in all, however, despite recent changes in pat- 
terns of migration, transforming older farm-to-town-to-city patterns, 
nearly all the anthracite-region emigrants went to bigger cities near by. 

The monograph is least happy when it raises the old issue of “qualita- 
tive factors in migration.” There is ample documentation here to prove 
that, even in such an area of economic distress, emigration from the town 
is inextricable from social mobility and that the migrants were largely 
those who had the opportunity, training, and financial or familial support 
to make a step upward in the occupational scale. “On the basis of these 
findings,” Dr. Hobbs tells us quite rightly, “....migration from an 
economically distressed industrial region appears to be a phenomenon 
with which a high degree of socio-economic mobility and a low degree of 
downward vertical mobility is associated..... This selectivity appears 
to have been most ‘marked at the beginning of the decline in economic 
opportunity in the region; least noticeable when economic opportunities 
were poor outside the region.” 

Those are the findings, but Dr. Hobbs falls into the old trap of inferring 
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from this correlation of social phenomena—social mobility upward and 
emigration—a ‘‘depletion” of the strains of the townsfolk.and a regret- 
table draining-off of intelligence and initiative. To do so is to fall into the 
most complete racialist nonsense—the old sociological pitfall of arguing 
from socia} facts to biological analogies not even correctly understood. 
For example, Dr. Hobbs compares migrants with their stay-at-home sib- 
lings of the same economic and social status in the town. He concludes, 
because these migrants have had better training, more schooling, and 
have landed, once they have left town, in better jobs, that the reason 
“why some members of the sibling group engage in . . .. migration while 
others,...do not....[is] that they have trained themselves better and 
are better able to cope with life situations. It appears safe to assume that 
in situations such as those which existed in the migration source the.... 
migrants prove to be persons of superior ability. Their superiority is 
demonstrated not only over the non-migrating portion of the population 
but also over their own brothers and sisters.” 

I give tne argument in detail so that the reader can see the nonsense 
into which an excellent study is led ‘by circular reasoning inherited from | 
an older day in sociology. A moment’s reflection shows that Dr. Hobbs 
has defined intelligence and superiority in terms of superior training and 
success in landing jobs out of town. Naturally, those who show those 
traits are superior! 

Another moment’s reflection would remind him that he is overlooking 
another sociological factor of crucial importance: the existence of family 
structure. People do not emigrate to new jobs as mere social atoms. 
Their relatives, including these despised stay-at-home “unintelligent” 
siblings, find jobs for them or they work to enable one of their members to 
receive the training not all of them can afford. To call the one who got the 
benefit of zhe training contributed by the others the more intelligent is to 
fall into a vein of popular thinking as bad as that of assuming that high 
social position is due to “good blood.” Both ideas are part of the system 
of rationalizations making up European-American folklore, neither is 
sociology. 

Yet Dr. Hobbs need not be taken to task too strongly for this lapse. 
He has done a good and a thorough job. That he has not learned that 
`- sociological facts correlate only with other sociological facts and tell us 
nothing about biology is an indictment of our universal failure to learn 

scientific methods instead of isolated academic disciplines. 


CONRAD M. ARENSBERG 
Brooklyn College 
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Social and Economic Aspects of Swedish Fopulation Movements, 1750-1933. 
By Dorotuy Swaine Tuomas. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
487. $6.00. 

This volume is part of a Swedish and American co-operative analysis of 
detailed Swedish population data which cover nearly two centuries. It 
provides a picture of demographic developments in Sweden during the 
period of emigration and growing industrialization, a period during which 
birth rates fell to levels so low that in recent years the net replacement 
rate was only about 75 per cent per generation. But it provides also an 
analysis of the interrelationships of demographic factors with economic 
_and social changes and of the variations in demographic trends among 
the several socioeconomic regions of a nation. 

When Sweden was primarily dependent upon agriculture, a direct con- 
nection between vital rates and harvests could be observed; but, as in- 
dustrialization increased, the major elements in the decline of birth rates 
were to be found in other social and eccnomic elements. The only vital 
rates which fluctuated directly with the variations in the business cycle 
during the entire period were marriage rates; death rates showed no direct 
relationship; birth: and fertility rates showed some relationship before 
1890, but have fluctuated independently since then. Industrialization and 
urbanization were of primary importance in the later years, for the decline 
in fertility was most rapid in the urban areas and least rapid in the agri- 
cultural areas. 

The much-debated question of the relative importance of “push” and 
“pull” in migration is subjected to empirical examination. From 1870 to 
1908 the correlation between the harvest index and emigration from the 
country was practically zero, but that between emigration and American 
business cycles was +-.67. This correlation was especially marked after 
the growing industrialization of Sweden had provided an outlet for the 
latent “push” out of agriculture. The “pull” of industrial opportunities 
appears also to have been a major elemert in internal migration between 
the agricultural communities and the towns and cities. Migration from 
agricultural communities to towns was positively correlated with the busi- 
ness cycles. Moreover, the trend was continuously from agricultural 
communities; depressions appeared to slow down the movement rather 
than to reverse it. Like other studies of similar data, this one shows that 
the great bulk of internal migrants consist of opposing streams inward and 
outward which tend numerically to nearly cancel each other. This ten- 
dency has become more pronounced in the course of time. In 1933 be- 
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tween go and nearly roo per cent of the total volume of migration had no 
net effect cn quantitative population change. 

The book has a number of unique features. The data for minor civil 
divisions are grouped in accord with a socioeconomic classification worked 
out by a group of Swedish scholars, and this grouping rather than the 
traditional geographic one makes the results susceptible to considerably 
more rigid analysis. A number of the charts represent highly useful in- 
novations. Finally, there is the extensive reproduction of the original 
data; 2x1 of the 487 pages are devoted to tables. These are presented in 
such a way that the reader could readily check any of the computations or 
conclusions and make his own combinations if that seemed desirable. - 


CONRAD TAEUBER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Washington, D.C. 


National Income and Its Composition, 1919-1938. By SIMON KUZNETS. 


2 vols. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1941. Pp. | 


929. $5.00. 

These two volumes of information about income in the United States 
are the result of almost a quarter of a century of research by the dis- 
tinguished staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research. They have 
previously published a dozen books on our income; and these analyses 
dealing with trends could not have been done without the work in the pre- 
ceding volumes. Science grows by accretion, and that is the way knowl- 
edge about income has piled up at the N.B.E.R. 

There has been some discussion among sociologists as to whether 
scientific method as known in the physical sciences can be applied to 
society. ‘The work of this bureau is the answer in the afirmative, at least 
in this sphere of social. life. 

Of the important information contained in these studies, the following 
are samples that throw light on whither our economy. 

-` The per capita national income was $610 in 1919~28 and $564 in 1929- 
38. 

Agricu_ture’s share in our total income was only 8.4 per cent. Manu- 
facturing received 19.4 per cent; trade 14.3 per cent, while government 
received 6.7 per cent. 

During the twenty-year period from 1919 to 1938 agriculture’s share 
fell from 16.5 to 8.4 per cent, and that of manufacturing decreased from 
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24.6 to 19.4 percent. At the same time, government’s part increased from 
5.7 to 16.7 per cent, while the income going to the services moved up from 
9.3 to 13.7 per cent. 

Of the total income, property (dividends, interest, rent, in the main) 
received only rg per cent; the remainder went to personal services (wages, 
salaries, etc.). During this period the part going to wages and salaries 
increased—salaries more than wages. In dividends and interest there was 
an increase also, but rent lost. 

The author of the Wealth of Nations would have been much impressed 


with these two volumes. 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Statistical Atlas of Southern Counties. By CHARLES S. JOHNSON. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1911. Pp. x+-355. $4.00., 


This volume is the outgrowth of studies undertaken to provide the 
Council on Rural Education with a compendium of information on the 
counties in the southern region. The council, financed by Rosenwald funds, 
soon discovered that the counties throughout the South fell into distinct 
classes or types. The committee members became convinced that combi- 
nation of crops, degrees of urbanity, organization of agricultural opera- 
tions, etc., will make two widely separated counties close approximations 
of each other, while differences in these fundamental respects ‘will bring 
about vast dissimilarities between two adjacent counties. 

As originally planned, the study was the work of a committee of three: 
Charles S. Johnson, W. Lloyd Warner, and Edwin R. Embree. As it de- 
veloped, the committee outlined the procedures, but the actual compila- 
tion, sifting, and presentation of the data was the work of Dr. Johnson. 
The other members continued as consultants. | 

Strictly speaking, the volume is more than an atlas. The Introduction, 
twelve pages in length, is conventional and contains essential preliminary 
explanations of scope and methodology. But the second chapter, ‘Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Selected County Types,” goes far beyond 
such introductory purposes. In many ways it is one of the best available 
summaries and descriptions of the fundamental patterns of culture in the 
southern region. It adds greatly to the value of the volume. 

Chapter iii gives the statistical data by counties for each of the thir- 
teen states included in the author’s South. A total of fifty-five entries for 
each county are included. These groups, under seven headings, are as 
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follows: I,'“County Type”; II, “Population Characteristics”; IIT, “Educa- 
tional Characteristics’; IV, “Literacy Characteristics’; V, “Economic 
Characteristics”; VI, “Other Characteristics” (income tax returns and - 
lynchings); and VII, “Bibliography Reference.” 
-Seyeral observations are in place concerning the compendium and the 
details of its compilation. (1) The data are for 1930; it is to be hoped that 
they can be brought up to date in the very near future. (2) Maryland is 
included and Oklahoma omitted from the list of southern states. It is true 
that the basic criterion used was the presence or absence of a dual school 
system. Nevertheless, it would seem wise to include parts of Oklahoma, 
Maryland, and even Missouri, since the precedent of using only part of a 
state was set in the case of Texas. (3) Even the county is not a homo- 
geneous unit, and as data increasingly become available for minor civil 
divisions, researchers will do well to utilize them to the fullest: possible 
degree. (4) In the handling of specific items some desirable alternatives 
may not have received the attention they deserve. For example, the per- 
centage of the population that is urban is transcribed from the Census re- 
ports. Buta large share of the counties contain no urban center. A county 
such as Beauregard Parish, Louisiana, will rank near the top for the state 
in per cent of its population urban, even though it is one of the most rural 
parishes in the state. The percentage of population resident in incorpo- 
rated centers is suggested as a more sensitive and useful index of urbanity. 
(5) Finally, some index of migration from farm to farm, such as the pro- 
portion of the farm operators who had been less than two years, or more 
than ten years, on present farms, would seem to deserve a place in the 
listing. 
T. LYNN SMITH 
Louistana State University 


American Journalism. By FRANK LUTHER Morr. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1941. Pp. ix+772. $4.25. 

Frank Luther Mott is the outstanding historian of American journal- 
ism, and all that he writes is based on a deep and careful scholarship. His 
earlier history of American magazines is monumental and richly deserved 
the Pulitzer award which it received. The present volume is in an entirely 
different category, since it admittedly is a textbook for classes in journal- 
ism and not a definitive, exhaustive history. But, as a textbook, it shows 
the same painstaking research that characterizes all that Dr. Mott writes. 
There is no other textbook that covers the field so thoroughly. 
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The material is presented chronologically, beginning with the Colonial 
period and carrying through to r940, yet the strictly historical treatment 


-. is constantly interspersed with topical discussions that have the effect of 


summarizing developments and trends. Thus in his discussion of the 
Civil War period there are injected biographical sections (on Dana, for 
example), sections on reporting practices and war correspondence, on the 
telegraph, and the emergence of professional education. The result is good 
textbook writing, for the effect of Dr. Mott’s method is to engender a 
sense of development; the press is seen as an institution that grows out of 
a cultural setting and is constantly adjusting to that setting. The book 
has vitality also because the author does not focus entirely on eastern 
metropolitan papers but discusses at various points, for example, southern 
and western journalism. The treatment is geographically comprehensive. 

The period from 1914 is handled more sketchily than the other, with 
some major topics and problems given only the briefest of consideration. 
The result is some lack of balance. Yet the topics are all there, and even 
the short paragraphs devoted to some of them will serve as starting-points 
for further study. Unquestionably, space limitations forced the condensa- 
tion upon Dr. Mott. 

The book is at once a reference volume (it is well indexed) and a source 
book that contains excellent examples of the evolution of a social institu- 
tion. In short, interest in it extends bevond the journalism classroom. 


i Marcom M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


The News and How To Understand It. By Quincy Howe. New York: 

Simon & Schuster, 1940. Pp. 250. $2.00. 

Newsroom Problems and Policies. By Curtis D. MacDoucGa.yi. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 592. $3.25. 

Canada Gets the News. By Cartton McNaucut. Toronto: Ryerson 

Press, 1940. Pp. 271. $3.50. 

Realistic to the point of cynicism, the author of The News and How To 
Undersiand It postulates that to make sense of the news one must com- 
prehend the world of the newspaper and the radio. The virtue of the book 
lies in its descriptions of how newspaper correspondents and radio com- 
mentators, magazines and the press associations, do their work. It cul- 
minates in a list of rules for newspaper readers; for instance: read a metro- 
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politan morning paper that subscribes to at least two of the press services; 
remember headlines are intended to sell newspapers; read the official war 
communiqués; don’t believe the gossip columns. Mr. Howe writes with 
assurance and authority. But he certainly has his faults. In discussing 
columnists and news commentators, he is ill-natured and personal, finding 
here in the blight of wealth and a Groton education, there in the shame of 
British ancestry, or in a weakness for European life the explanation of all 
manner of views on world-affairs. It seems hardly decent to explain de- 
votion to duty and conviction by the comment: “Few Americans have a 
larger personal stake in a British victory than the great majority of our 
foreign correspondents who see, in a Hitler triumph, the loss of their own 
bread and butter” (p. 87). Gleefully and with gusto he parodies the style 
of columnists and commentators, while paying little attention to his own. 

Newsroom Problems and Policies is a textbook designed for schools of 
journalism. So ambitious and so planless a work assumes a staunch stu- 
dent. It covers everything and quotes every discussion of the press that 
is in print, including some ridiculous advice from clergymen. Each aspect 
of the newspaper is introduced by a question, but the answer is always 
inconclusive, being quantities of quoted matter, often contradictory and 
rarely knit with the text. One regrets that Professor MacDougall, con- 
versant as he is with the literature of the press, did not include a bibli- 
ography. = 

Canada Gets the News is a conscientious description of the machinery 
for bringing foreign news to Canadian newspapers. A survey of forty-one 
Canadian, three American, and three English dailies, made in a week in 
July, 1937, shows that the Canadian papers have the greatest percentage of 
foreign news. One suspects such would be true of any other small country 
with big neighbors, because it imports capital and management and be- 
cause the domestic theater is small. Mr. McNaught found that American 
news in Canadian papers is principally of sports, then of finance, while 
English news is chiefly of politics, then of sports: a precise commentary on 
the world of Canadians—a people who are British yet devoted to “Little 
Orphan Annie.” He undertook another survey to show how news of 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s kidnapping was reported in several important dailies. 
These original and painstaking investigations are almost the only studies 
of their kind: Desmond’s excellent work, The Press and World Affairs, 
having “cone” the Dominion in a page and a half. 


HELEN MacGiti HUGHES 
Chicago E 


t 
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The Newspaper and Society: A Book of Readings. Edited by GEORGE L. 
Birn and Freperic E. Merwin. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. vii+600. $4.00. 

This volume comprises an extensive compilation of readings (articles, 
excerpts from books, pamphlets) about the newspaper, assembled in text- 
book form for use by students in classes of journalism. Questions and 
lists of additional readings follow each chapter. 

The materials included in the book are divided into three main sec- 
tions: Part I, entitled“ Public Opinion, Propaganda and Press Freedom,” 
contains chapters on ‘‘Concepts of Public Opinion,” “Propaganda De- 
fined,” and “Freedom of Press in the United States.” Selections com- 
prising these chapters represent primarily contributions of social scien- 
tists, and contrast with those in other parts of the book which are pre- 
dominantly the work of journalists. Part II,“ The Newspaper at Work in 
Society,” extends over a highly diversified subject matter. Selections 
deal with everything from types of newspapers and some content studies 
` to the relation between advertising and the newspaper and the causes of 
news suppression. Part III,“ The Newspaper a Product of Maay Forces,” 
contains discussions of the press as a profit enterprise, pressure groups and 
publicity, relations between press and radio, the newspaper guild, and 
concludes with statements pertaining to various newspaper “trends.” 

It is striking to remark in a book of this kind—a book about the news- 
paper—that, while the first thirty-seven pages are devoted to attempts 
to define public opinion and propaganda, not a single selection in the entire 
volume involves a similar attempt to define news. In this disregard for 
news as such, as well as in the selection and organization of materials, the 
editors reveal a dominantly, although for the most part unconscious, 
polemical orientation toward their subject. Most essentially, and despite — 
the presence of neutral, descriptive material, the writings in this volume 
comprise a series of criticisms and justifications of the American news- 
paper as an institution. This actually unintended character cf the work 
invests it with a special interest for sociologists. One can obtain from an 
examination of the contents of this compendium a rather accurate state- 
ment of the connections in which the newspaper has come to te regarded 
as a “social problem,” the manner in which the various phases of this 
problem have been defined, and who the people are who have provided the 


definitions. 
ELIZABETH D. JOHNS 
Chicago i 
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The Social Development of Canada. By S. D. CLARK. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1942: Pp. x+484. $4.00. | 

In this study Mr. Clark has attempted to trace the connection between 
the exploitation of new forms of wealth or new areas and the social life of- 
the Canadian people. In other words, the reign of each of the great staple 
industries has fostered a peculiar social pattern. Inasmuch as the staple 
occupations have been widely separated geographically, Canadians have 
flitted optimistically from occupation to occupation and from area to 
area. Fish, fur, timber, wheat, minerals, and pulp have been, or are being, 
tapped, and the Canadian frontier has wheeled west and north in pursuit 
of new riches. Quite properly, Mr. Clark has concerned himself with the 
consequences of these changes to persons and groups rather than with the 
changes themselves. For example, his interest is with the effects of the 
fur trade on the people of New France or of gold mining on the people of 
the Pacific Coast. Inall, Mr. Clark examines five periods of social adjust- 
ment that have been dependent upon a corresponding number of economic 
changes. Mr. Clark has tried to let the times speak for themselves by 
introducing contemporary documents, selections from letters, and so on, 
as appendixes to his chapters. 

The thesis that Mr. Clark advances is interesting. It makes possible an 
interpretazion of Canadian history far more rational than the conventional 
racial or political rendering, with their meaningless watersheds of 1763 or 
1867. This thesis makes possible, also, an understanding of events in 
Canada in relation to events in the United States. For this reason, if for 
no other, The Social Development of Canada merits wide attention. So far 
as the reviewer is aware, Mr. Clark is the pioneer in applying his thesis in 
the field of social relations. He is something of a pioneer, too, in seeing 
Canada’s story as a whole and not as a series of monographs on some par- 
ticular area or some particular period. | 

There are some grounds for criticism. Mr. Clark’s study stops short of 
completion because he omits any discussion of government. Govern- 
ment is, after all, a phase of social development. The last study in the 
book, that dealing with industrial capitalism, lacks the decisiveness of the 
others, It is, of course, always difficult to deal with contemporary, or near — 
contemporary, subjects. Mr. Clark’s use of documents calls for comment. 
Too frequently they are given as excerpts, a practice that has obvious dis- 
advantages. Yet these criticisms are of detail. The Social Development of 
Canada is a distinct contribution to an understanding of national prob- 
lems and history. ! 


_ McGill University 


J. I. Cooper 
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Religion and the Staie: The Making and Testing of an American Tradition. 
By Evarts B. GREENE. New York: New York University Press, 
1941. Pp. 172. $2.50. 

The lectures here published, given at New York University on the 
Anson G. Phelps Foundation, are a continuation of an investigation in 
which Professor Greene has long been engaged. It is to be hoped that he 
will be able to continue his researches until this important aspect of Amer- 
ican history shall have received full attention at his hands. | 

These six brief lectures are a semipopular survey of the whole story of 
church-state relations in America. The first lecture deals with the “Old 
World Traditions” and concludes with the statement that the prevailing 
opinion in western Europe, and in England especially, at the beginning of 
colonization, accepted “the general idea of a Christian society for whose 
maintenance and protection against subversive influences, the state, as 
well as the church, was responsible,” and that ‘‘all the major religious 
groups desired, and when In power secured, the more or less active support 
of the state.” This European tradition oi church-state relationship was 
put into operation in all the colonies established up to 1660, except in 
Maryland and Rhode Island. After 166c a whole set of liberalizing in- 
fluences began to operate, which by the end of the Colonial period had 
completely changed the whole situation and made the complete separation 
of church and state a foregone conclusion. 

The last two lectures deal with what has taken place in ckurch-state 
relationship since 1833, when Massachusetts ratified the eleventh amend- 
ment of her constitution, thus completing the separation of church and 
state everywhere in the United States. The reading of the last two lec- 
' tures brings forcibly to our attention the fact that the problem of church- 
state relationship is by no means settled in America. The present world- 
situation, in which freedom of conscience has been overridden in so many 
nations, should bring home to us the danger which may be lurking around 
the corner for us. In this connection it is well to bear in mind that no great 
and good cause is ever finally and completely won. 


Wittiam W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


Metropolitan Government. By Victor Jones. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xxiv+364. $4.00. 
This book gives a compact, reliable summary of much of the published 
literature concerning metropolitan government in the United States. It 
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presents in addition a valuable outline and analysis of the various ways in 
which better co-ordination of local government in metropolitan areas has 
been or may be attempted. More fully than any other book up to date it 
deals with the political difficulties that arise when metropolitan integra- 
tion is attempted. On the whole it is a good book, albeit one that would 
have been improved by more careful revision and some candid outside 
criticism. i 

The whole work is a plea for integration, integration, integration! 
Since the states have failed to provide for metropolitan integration (al- 
though the evidence shows that legislatures had much to do with some of 
the most effective city-county consolidations), it is necessary to bring the 
national government to the rescue. National control of the purse and 
nationalaids to important services might do much to force an appropriate 
integration of metropolitan governments (pp. 210-11). Now, if there were 
any proof that homes were being burned down and people were dying in 
the streets for lack of metropolitan integration, the price of such national 
interference in the affairs of local government might not be too high a one 
to pay. There is, of course, no such proof. Indeed, the author rather 
neglects the fairly substantial case for a certain amount of suburban 
independence. = | 

The facts stated in this work seem in general to be unexceptionable. 
With the emphasis placed upon them, one may find much ground for 
quarrel. The legal difficulties and the legal distinction between counties 
and municipal corporations are given entirely too much weight. Any 
legislature that really wants to do something to unify metropolitan govern- 
ment can do a great deal in spite of these distinctions. On the other hand, 
. the numerous devices for co-operation and interchange of local services 
that have been worked out in metropolitan areas in recent decades and 
the possibility of state departments bringing about better planning and 
co-ordination of metropolitan services, are greatly underrated. True, 
many of these homemade arrangements are unsymmetrical and have a 
patchwork appearance, but in general they work and can be made to work 
even better. | 

This review is not a plea for leaving things as they are. Something will 
need to be done about the economic decay of central cities (a point in- 
adequately discussed in this book), and a strong case can be made for 
putting planning and certain planning controls on a metropolitan basis. 
But until a better formula can be devised for completely integrated 
metropolitan government than anything yet put forward, a plea for in- 
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tegration to be induced by national agencies through control of the purse 
cannot be accepted as the final word. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Planning for America. By GrorcE B. GALLOWAY and ASSOCIATES. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. xi+713. $3.00. 

This co-operative inquiry constitutes a rather bold attempt to survey 
the status and progress of economic and social planning in the United 
States. On the whole, tke task as set by the editor, George B. Galloway, 
has been carried through in very effective fashion. This does not consist 
in the presentation of a critique of planning as such nor an evaluation of 
its techniques; rather an effort has been made here to bring together the 
best experience and thcught on planning—its practices, achievements, 
and future possibilities. 

Mr. Galloway himself has contributed several introductory chapters 
which deal with the nature and psychological aspects of American plan- 
ning and several concluding chapters which are concerned wita the over- 
all picture. In between are sections devoted to analysis of the various 
interdependent fields of planning activity: physical resources, economic, 
social, area, and defense. To each of these sections outstancing writers 
and practitioners have made their respective contributions. With the ex- 
ception of Professor Ogburn’s chapter on “Technology and Planning” and 
Professor Patterson’s on “International Economic Relations” there is little 
tendency toward skepticism with regard to the whole planning process. 
Most of the remaining chapters are the work of top-flight public adminis- 
trators, many of whom have had the task.of actually formulating and 
carrying out governmental policies. These are extremely instructive, for 
they reveal that fine balance between theory and practice which promises 
well for the future of plenning in this country. 

One can easily point to unevenness and omission which seem to be in- 
evitable in a joint work of this kind. By and large, however, the under- 
taking has been planned carefully and executed faithfully. It covers a 
very broad field of endeavor and, as a whole, forms a first-rate contribu- 
tion toward a clearer understanding of the potentialities of our dynamic 


order. 
S. MCKEE ‘ROSEN 
Central. Y.M .C.A. College 
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America’s Struggles for Free Schools: Social Tension in New England and 
New York, 1827-42: By SIDNEY L. Jackson. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. vilit+-277. Cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$3.00, 

On the assumption that education is the life-blood of democracy, Dr. 
Jackson has set out to discover what Americans were thinking about 
education in the northernmost states during the period of Jacksonian 
power. The sources utilized are the “public” literature of the times— 
books, magazines, newspapers, almanacs, tracts, church records, gover- 
nors’ messages, and the like. He has sought to understand the positions 
taken by various segments of the population on matters of educational 
policy, in terms of their broader interests and orientation. 

The very extensive Bibliography indicates a thorough job of historical 
digging. ‘The exposition, however, indicates less than a full mastery of the 
rich store of materials. The author traces so many currents and cross- 
currents that the reader becomes bewildered. So far as there is any general 
conclusion, it is that the common-school movement received impetus dur- 
ing this period—at least in the states covered——quite as much because the 
intellectuel élite saw in it the possibility of controlling Jacksonian Democ- 
racy as because the workers and farmers were demanding educational 
opportunity. 

ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan | 


One Hunered Years of Probation, 1841-1941, Part I: Probation in the 
United States, England, and the British Commonwealth of Nations. By 
N. S. Trwasnerr. (“Fordham University Studies, Social Science 
Series,” No. 1.) New York: Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. 
vi+66. $1.50. 

Probation, as the author states, “is an American social device which 
became diztused throughout the civilized world.” According to the author, 
the purpose of the book is “to look into the history and to establish the 
importance of this American contribution to humanity.” 

The first two chapters give an interesting account of the roots and 
original idea of probation, treating the subject from both legal and socio- 
logical points of view. In the later chapters, however, dealing with the 
period from 1878 to 1941, the author limits himself almost solely to a 
history of statutory enactments. His attention is focused on the subject 
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of legislation so exclusively that he seems to lose sight of the probation 
movement as a social phenomenon. 

To be sure, the legislative development of probation constitutes an im- 
portant aspect of its history. The author has investigated it thoroughly 
and has contributed his own original interpretation. He has especially - 
made a study of certain processes of “imitation” or “diffusion” by which 
certain legislative patterns have spread from oné state or country to 
another. This is a significant contribution to legal history and should also 
be of interest to sociologists. 

However, a mere history of legislation concerning probation is not 
likely to yield much information on the evolution of probation as a form 
of rehabilitative treatment. We do not learn anything about the develop- 
ment from the pioneer efforts of John Augustus to the complicated meth- 
ods of social investigation, diagnosis, and treatment used by modern 
probation officers. Basic relations between probation and social case work, 
psychiatry, and child guidance are totally ignored. There is no discussion 
of the most important differences between juvenile and adult probation. 
The reader does not understand the full importance of the juvenile-court 
movement in the history of probation because juvenile courts are treated 
only as a subject of legislation. The adolescent-offender problem is simi- 
larly ignored. Finally, there is no discussion of the important controversy 
regarding the rate of recidivism among probationers. 

To sum it up, this is an interesting study of the development of pro- 
bation legislation per se but does not relate the legislation of the probation 
movement to modern social developments in their respective societies. 


FREDERICK HOEFER 
New York 


The Youth of New York City. By Netriz P. McG and Erren N. 
MattHews. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xxvi-+420. $3.50. 


This volume presents a picture of the employment, education, and 
= recreation in 1935 of almost one million youths (sixteen to twenty-four 
years of age, inclusive) in the five boroughs of New York City. The study 
financed by three foundations at a cost of about $30,000, was carried on 
under the supervision of the Research Bureau of the New York City 
Welfare Council. (It was motivated by the interest of welfare agencies in 
a trustworthy body of knowledge about the problems of unemployment 
confronting youth during the early 1930's.) 

Standard statistical procedures were used. In order to obtain a cross- 
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Bolivia, and so on. His listing of locations would bring furious debates 
from all countries, but the idea is worth consideration. It is certainly more 
realistic than the often discussed plan for a Pan-American university in 
Puerto Rico. But I question whether such an unscrabbled university could 
be scattered out to the satisfaction of any considerable number of coun- 
tries. 

This little book, ably edited by Walter H. C..Laves, is a useful one, 
especially for North Americans who want to know how some Latin Ameri- 
cans are thinking. We have had too many of our own North Americans 
telling us what Latin Americans think. It is high time we listen to our 


neighbors themselves. 
HUBERT HERRING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Dependent Areas in the Post-war World. By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. 107. $1.50. 


This little book was written before the United States became a belliger- 
ent. It is one of a series designed to provide informed comment for Ameri- 
cans on the problems of international organization which they will have to 
face when the war ends. It reviews the various types of dependencies, the 
various methods of administering them, the various abuses which may 
arise from exploitaticn of the inhabitants or unfairness to other nations, 
and the possible types of international order within which the governance 
of dependencies will have to be arranged. It relates these questions to 
American ideas of justice and of self-interest. The author’s name is a 
guaranty of scholarship and impartiality. 

But to treat post-war issues one by one involves serious risks of over- 
simplification. The problem of dependencies is closely related to that of 
the treatment of minorities by autonomous states and to that of states 
which do not deserve to be autonomous. All these problems are condi- 
tioned by the general scheme of world-order, which Professor Holcombe 
does discuss, and by two questions which he does not discuss: the rela- 
tions between peoples of different race and culture and the task of reconcil- 


‘ing the American ideas of what is fitting with those of other nations, 


whether friend or foe today. When the war ends, all these questions will 


have to be faced at the same time. 
H. F. ANGUS 


Ottawa, Canada 
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A Quest for International Order. By Jackson H. Ratston. Washington, 
D.C.: John Byrne & Co., 1941. Pp. 2¢5. $2.00. 


The author of this book has had a distinguished career as an inter- 
national arbitrator, but his experience in applying international law has 
not blinded him to tke defects in that system. He examines the founda- 
tions of international law from the point of view of ‘‘natural law,” follow- 
ing in this respect his earlier volume entitled Democracy’s International 
Law (1922). 

Returning to “fundamental principles,’ Ralston makes a sincere at- 
tempt to apply the individualistic philosophy of liberalism and democracy, 
characteristic of the eighteenth century, to the modern world. He finds 


that individuals, not states, are the only subjects of law. He is certain ` 


that war is wrong and free trade right. He leans toward exclusive terri- 
torial jurisdiction, opposing the diplomatic protection of citizens abroad. 
He favors obligatory arbitration, provided arbitrators are free to apply 
fundamental principles. He hopes that these innovations in the present 
customs and practices of international relations may be maintained by a 
world-federation supported by adjudication rather than by force. 

The author pays no attention to sociological discussions concerning the 
interaction of individual and group and has not thought through the re- 
lation of force to law and of neutrality to tederation. He leaves many 
problems unsolved. The book, however, re-emphasizes certain conditions 
of stable international relations, which were better understood in past 
centuries than they have been in recent years. It has a distinct place in 


the growing literature of the post-war world. 
i Quincy WRIGHT 


University of Chicago 


The World’s Iron Age. By WILLIAM Henry CHAMBERLIN. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. vilit-4o2. $3.00. 

This is yet another book by a well-known American correspondent on 
his experiences and reflections concerning the present crisis. Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s book differs from the accounts of his colleagues in that he attempts 
to analyze the complex of world-problems since 1914, while the latter have 
stuck more closely to their own immediate experience. 

The author views the present world from the standpoint of a liberal 
who sees the Golden Age threatened if not doomed by the onslaught of an 
“iron” world-revolution. He ‘‘covers” the historical background of mod- 
ern Europe as well as the rise of the three totalitarian powers—Germany, 
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section of the youth population in 1935, a 1 per cent sample selected geo- 
graphically on the basis of a “real property inventory” was drawn from 
each census tract in the city by choosing each one-hundredth residential 
unit. Fifty-seven hundred and fifty-four residential units containing 
young people from a total of 18,465 households drawn were canvassed by 
field workers provided by the W.P.A., and 9,041 youths, of a total dis- 
covered of 9,280, filled out detailed schedules. 

The schedules, in addition to background data, included data on edu- 
cation, employment and unemployment, and leisure-time activities and 
interests. These data were provided by the youths themselves and were 
not checked except with regard to contacts with social agencies which 
were cleared through the Social Service Exchange.’ (The accuracy and 
thoroughness of the field worker’s data were checked by means of revisits 
_and interviews by supervisors. The sample, whose representativeness was 
checked by comparing these data with United States census materials for 
1930, seems relatively adequate for the conclusions of the study.) 

The final compilation of the data presents an interesting picture of the 
youth of New York City, with many significant implications for educa- 
tional, recreational, and social work practice. The picture, however, is 
too vast, and this sort of study needs to be followed up by intensive re- 
search into the specific and varied problems of local communities and by 
case studies which will leave the application of the findings less a matter 
of speculation. í 

FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
New York University 


Employment Problems of College Students. By SAMUEL CLAYTON NEW- 
MAN. Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 
xvi+158. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50. 

This little volume gives an excellent survey of the many problems 
associated with remunerative employment as a means to obtaining a 
college education. Evidence is given not only on the question of whether 
employment enables needy students to solve their problem of support but 
also on the question of whether employment opportunities enable all who 
are desirous and capable of entering college to do so. The conclusions are 
negative on both counts. The author assembles and digests a great deal of 
information regarding student employment, distilled from numerous 
studies made during the last two decades. There is a short discussion of 
alternatives and supplements to student employment. The author recom- 
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mends that an integrated agency be set up in each college to deal with 
selection and admission, orientation, counseling, problems of housing, 
social life, health, finances, and employment. He feels that such an agency 
should have broad powers to determine the nature and conditions of work 
for students. Dr, Newman believes in the continuation and expansion of 
the N.Y.A, the further development of junior colleges, increasing scholar- 
ship aid, the encouragement of student co-operatives, wider use of the 
Antioch plan—all to bring about greater demccratization of higher educa- 
tion. In a final section he discusses the possibility of more far-reaching — 
programs, such as national subsidies to able students. 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Basic Concepts in Social Case Work. By HERBERT H. APTEKAR. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix+210. $2.50. 


This is a stimulating book with a somewhat misleading title. As stated 
in the Preface by the author, he does not aim to present basic concepts ex- 
cept for a few originating in Rankian psychotherapy that are used, at 
least, in one school of case-work thinking (Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work}. He discusses at some length and effectively illustrates the follow- 
ing case-work concepts: ambivalence, will and denial, relationship, move- 
ment, projection and identification, focus and level. Some concepts fre- 
quently used by case workers are purposely omitted because the author or 
other writers had treated them in published papers. The result is but a 
partial exposition of theory and practice even in the Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work. 

The above concepts are considered in an attempt to evaluate critically 
at least one school of case-work thinking, in the hope that other com- 
prehensive statements will follow, and a comparison of different points 
could be made. This is a noteworthy aim, but the author confines himself 
too narrowly to the psychology and psychotherapy of case work: He even _ 
omits a presentation of Rank’s views of the social setting by which both 
the psychological orientation and psychotherapy are conditioned. To be 
sure, Mr. Aptekar discusses the “case-work situation” but presents it as a 
(1) “physical setting—a time and place” situation and (2) “a psychologi- 
cal situation or Gestalt in which two patterns of behavior interact dy- 
namically with each other within the limits set by the situation itself.” 
However, he does not relate the person’s behavior patterns to group 
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organization and the cultural patterns which largely shape the psycho- 


logical situation. 
Mr. Aptekar is a forceful writer, a stimulating thinker, and ETONI con- 
siderable familiarity with case-work practice. The reader, whether stu- 


dent or worker, would have profited by a brief bibliography or by foot- _ 


note references to the literature in the field. l 
PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


Democracy’s College: The Land-Grant Movement in the Formative Stage. 
By Earre D. Ross. Ames, Towa: Iowa State College Press, 1942. 
= Pp. 267. $3:00. 

The fusion of emphasis on agricultural and labor education as distinct 
from education for the leisure class and for the professions is traced 
through the nineteenth century in the United States against a background 
of European origins. This carefully documented, indexed history, with 
its classified and annotated Bibliography, is more complete in rare incident 
and less inhibited by the official caution that prevailed in the official 
History of Agriculture Education, by A. C. True (“U.S.D.A., Miscel- 
laneous Publications,” No. 36 [Washington, 1929]). The role of “labor 
education” as contrasted with engineering education is only alluded to, 
possibly because the distinction came into American higher education in 
the twentieth century. The student of institutions will find in this volume 
a valuable source book, but will find little reference to theories of institu- 


tional development. 
MERTON OYLER 
University of Kentucky 


Possum Trot: Rural Community, South. By H. C. Nixon. Norman: 

University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. Pp. 192. $2.50. 

No one has ever seen the place where “possums” gather to trot, but in 
American folklore the term has long been a place name for the character- 
istic rural hamlet. While the title suggests the nostalgia of an agrarian 
for his native place, the approach is that of a regionalist concentrating on 
the social history of a community. With the sympathy of a participant- 
observer in retrospect, Nixon here tells the story of his native community, 
his people and their mores, without recourse to the techniques and con- 
cepts developed in more formal community studies. Rural sociologists— 
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North, South, or West—will recognize the author’s authentic feeling for 
folk language, social types, and provincial folkways. 

As the author says, the story is told three times: in terms.of the popu- 
lation, of the community, and of the region. In this last the treatment is 
closer to practical problems of the over-all economy as they affect the 
Southeast. The volume thus ends on a note closer to Odum’s Southern 


Regions than to the Lynds’s Middletown. 
RuperT B. VANCE 
University of North Carolina 


The Political Economy of War. By A. C. Picou. New and rev. ed. New 
York:, Macmillan Co., t941. Pp. 169. $1.50. 


The tough-minded sage of Cambridge has the same gereral views on 
“war economics as his colleagues of the Keynesian school. The orthodox — 
author of The Economics of Welfare and The Political Economy of War did 
not join the modern group when the latter edvocated expansion during a 
period of depression. Now this controversy has become meaningless. We 
are at the point when consumption must be reduced, when taxation and 
noninflationary borrowing are advisable rather than bank loans and the 
printing press. In the light of modern theory it is, of course, hard to con- 
sider it “a generally accepted canon of sound finance.... that the as- 
sistance of poor persons, the upkeep of schools and so forth, must be 
financed .... by taxation alone” (p. 72). While right now such dogmatic 
statements are not dangerous, they were harmful during the depression, 
and they will be out of place in the post-war period. At present we must 
advocate a reduction in consumers’ outlay because consumers’ goods can- 
not be produced on a scale sufficient to match the increased flow of money 
payments. . 

The chapters on price control and rationing are classics in the field; 
various cases are categorized and analyzed. There is the case where it is 
difficuit to determine the grades of a commodity or where the grades are 
too numerous, the case where the commodity sells at different prices in 
different localities or during different times of the year. Solutions are in- 
dicated in general terms only. 

Sound economic theory and good common sense are prerequisites for 
the study of war economics. Methods of analvsis do not differ in times of 
war, though the aims to be achieved are different from those in times of 
peace. 

Thus Pigou describes how personal economies in wartime must be 
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guided by the normal economic behavior pattern based on marginal 
utility analysis. Thus he analyzes the problems of money, credit, and 
taxation from the point of view of general theory. Pigou’s manuscript was 
completed before Keynes advanced his deferred pay scheme, and nothing 
of the sort is mentioned in it. 

There are no chapters on the “aftermath,” as in the edition of 1921. 
“ As an economist I have not the power nor as a man the heart to strain 
through a night so black to a night I shall not see” (p. 169), Pigou says in 
a wistful epilogue. . 

Those who have read the old edition will not fnd much new material 
in the version of 1941. Those who did not read the old edition will learn a 
great deal from reading the new one. There is no need to be afraid that 


‘either book or author have become obsolete. A bibliography was not 


necessary. The sources are Pigou, Pigou, and once more Pigou. 


F HENRY SIMON BLOCH 
University of Chicago 


National Unity and Disunity. By GEORGE KINncsLeY Zipr. Bloomington, 

Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 1941. Pp. xv-+ 408, $3.50. 

This book is too dangerous to be dismissed with a few remarks on in- 
adequate scholarship. Under the cover of a scientific attitude that stresses 
unbiased empirical observation, the author proposes a system of social and 
political propaganda which coincides closely with Axis publicity designed 
for consumption in the United States. 

A theorem is advanced. The author claims to have arrived at it by 
unbiased observation of social regularities. A nation finds itself in a state 
of social and political equilibrium when its communities are arranged in 
size according to the order of a harmonic sequence. The largest city being 
equal to 1, the following in rank will contain a population of 4, 4,4,...., 
1/n, respectively. Deviations from this condition are interpreted as surfeit 
or deficiency, as subsaturation or supersaturation. 

There is no sufficient empirical foundation for this theorem. Only for 
the year 1930 in the United States is the author able to produce a crude 
approximation to a harmonic sequence. The demonstration is dilettantic. 
He resorts to graphic illustration and then appeals to the reader to con- 
sider the “straightness’’ of the line. An application of the method of least 
squares is not even considered. Unfortunately, the harmonic sequence of 
community size is not convincing even for the year 1940 in the United 
States. The arrangement of the smaller communities represents a curve 
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that is sloping downward, not in a “straight line” but clearly convex. 
The tangent does not coincide with the secuency of large-size communi- 
ties. 

Content with such scanty evidence, the author plunges into a maze of 
social and political speculation. His acai is by now taken for granted 
and serves as a magic formula to “prove” a system of rather coherent 
prejudices. If the community size deviates from the norm-—which, of 
course, Is generally the case—it may be used to blame the leadership of 
` the country in question or, otherwise, to encourage the political leadership 
in the remedy of existing conditions. 

Hitler is definitely encouraged. The Treaty of Versailles is blamed for 
‘the broken sequence of community size in Germany. Numbers, by now, 
are bestowed with mystical power. The harmonic series of community: 
size indicates the internal unity of a nation. ‘Nature in a Jove of balance 
may at present be engaged in restoring more nearly a condition of satura- 
‘tion in the territory of Western-Eastern Europe... .” (p. 36). 

Wty just the United States in the unfortunate year of 1930 should have 
been blessed with a condition of complete saturation is not quite clear. 
There is a very inadequate attempt only to give social-economic meaning 
to the numerical ‘‘regularity”’ observed. In a elementary elaboration on 
the benefits of the division of labor and in a similarly naive discourse on 
economic location of industry (without reference to the literature on the 
problem), the author is able to show this much: community size tends to 
be economically determined. He forgets in the heat of the argument that 
he has set out to explain why the economic optimum coincides just with 
the harmonic sequence of community size. 

The mysterious power of the harmonic sequence is extended into the 
field of income distribution. There is not a single evidence here of any 
- society that is stratified according to the worshiped rule. ‘This only gives 
the author free hand to pass out his social criticism wherever he pleases. 

Briefly, what is the creed that is proposed under the cover of these 
quasi-scientific argumentations? British imperialism is attacked by refer- 
ence to the lack of large cities in the East Indies. Hitler is encouraged to 
smooth out the harmonic series in Europe by his policy of national ex- 
pansion. In doing so he fulfils the law of nature and we might as well be 
aware of the fact that, in opposing him, we might find ourselves on the 
losing side. The social history of the United States is visualized in terms 
of different waves of immigration. The English-speaking immigrants are 
described as exploiters of the natural resources, developing a paranoic(!) 
and overbearing attitude. Then come the non-English speaking ‘‘ Nor- 
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dics,” the Scandinavians and the Germans with their highly developed 
craftsmanship, and, finally, the pariahs of southern and eastern Europe. 
The latter groups are cramped by previously established monopolies. 

The discussion of the social history of the 1930’s isa sequence of “‘cracks”’ 
at the New Deal. The pariahs are exploited by a would-be élite. New 
York City expands beyond the limits that are set by “nature” at the cost 
of the smaller communities. 

The propaganda warns against the present war on the side of England 
against Hitler’s dictatorship, Under the clumsy guise of assumed party. 
names—left, right, and the home front—-the development of national 
socialism is described as an endeavor to achieve internal homogeneity. 
The “warmongers” in this country get many a good lesson. 

The author is described as a lecturer at Harvard University. He refers 
to two outstanding Harvard mathematictans in the Preface and has been 
aided by subventions from the Committee on Research in the Social 
Sciences at Harvard University. Nevertheless, the theorem is a bluff, his 
reasoning arbitrary and illogical, and his conclusions—although less time- 
ly today—might have been dangerously effective a year ago. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Washington 


Inter-American Solidarity: Lectures on the Harris Foundation. Edited by 
Watter H. C. Laves. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
Pp. 228. $1.50. 


The Harris Foundation sessions of July, 1941, from which this little 
book springs, were of exceptional interest. The issues of our American 
. solidarity were discussed by a considerable group of Americans, Canadi- 
ans, and Latin Americans drawn from academic and business life. Of the 
seven lectures here preserved, one was given by a Canadian, three by 
Americans, three by Latin Americans—a Cuban, a Colombian, and a 
Mexican. It affords a good over-all picture of some varieties o opinion. 

Frank Scott, the Canadian, furnishes a chapter of much interest on the 
growing importance of Canadian relations with her neighbors in the new 
world. Canada is bound to the United States by economic and military 
necessity; these ties must be strengthened with the passage of time. 
Canada has had few ties with Latin America, with less than 3 per cent of 
its trade with that area, with few cultural relations realized. But Canada, 
Mr. Scott argues, must inevitably ‘‘assist in developing a sane, democratic 
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regionalism.” Further, in her large French population, Canada has a 
group which can find much in common with Latin America. 

George Fielding Eliot, in his chapter on “The Strategy of Hemisphere 
Defense,” argues for united long-range defensive action against perils 
which confront us all. Arthur R. Upgren delves into the questions of 
“Raw Materials and Inter-American Solidarity” and analyzes the sup- 
plementary character of our several economies. J. Fred Rippy, discussing 
“‘Pan-Americanism and the World Order,” gives a cogent historical ar- 
gument for the necessity of making common cause. 

The Latin-American spokesmen were happily chosen. Eduardo Vil- 
lasefior, who discusses “Inter-American Trade and Financial Problems,” 
heads the Banco de Mexico and is one of the ablest of Latin-American 
economists. He finds the future of the United States “irrevocably linked 
to that of Latin America. It is up to them whether they want to be linked 
to a poor Latin America or a rich Latin America.” He draws his final 
cogent text from the book of Deuteronomy: “And thou shalt lend unto 
many nations, and thou shalt not borrow. And the Lord shall make thee 
the head, and not the tail.” 

“What Have the Americas in Common?” is the question posed by 
Herminio Portell Vilá of Cuba. He vigorcusly disputes the common 
charge that it is fear which now drives the Americas together and argues 
for more generous and lasting ties. Many of us would question his be- 
littling of fear as the dominant element in the present upsurge of con- 
tinental affection, while freely admitting that fear offers no solid assurance 
for the future. l 

Daniel Samper Ortega of Colombia discusses “Cultural Relations.” 
He suggests that one of the first steps toward achieving cultural relations 
within our common hemisphere is the winnirg of greater cultural accord 
-` within the Latin-American area itself, arguing that only so can Latin 
America achieve that sense of strength which will enable it to meet the 
United States on more equal footing. He takes us to account for some of 
our superficial “‘good will” gestures, points out the futility of the “blitz” 
methods of many American visitors to the South, and argues for larger 
and more authentic sharing of cultural goods. He makes an appeal for a 
Pan-American university, with its several schools spread out all over the 
Americas—the industrial school in Chicago or Detroit, the commercial 
school in New York, the school of painting in Mexico, the school of music 
in Brazil, that of belles-lettres in Colombia, the mining school in Chile or 
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Italy, and Russia—and the far eastern crisis as well as the Fall of France 
and the Battle of Britain. Despite the fact that the book is well written 
and contains a number of interesting observations, it does not contain so 
penetrating an analysis as one might have expected from this writer. In 
fact, a great many analyses bespeak the moral sentiments of their author 
rather than his insight into the deeper causes of the present conflict. And, 
although some of Mr. Chamberlin’s summary accounts are very good, 
they do not add to our knowledge or understanding. 

It should be said that Mr. Chamberlin gives a realistic picture of the 
history and the prospects of the present war, and especially of the events 
leading up to it, such as the Treaty of Versailles and the “mentality of 
France.” Yet this is marred to some extent by an underlying cycle theory 
of war and revolution, which makes the history since the last war appear 
inevitable, although the author himself frequently speaks of possibilities 
of a more democratic development than has actually taken place. But in 
his appraisal of these possibilities the author plays more or less the role’ 
of the prophesying Cassandra, but only after the disaster has come to pass. 
This does not aid our understanding, apart from being no claim to dis- 
tinction at the present time. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
Chicago 


People under Hitler. By Wattace R. DEvEL. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 392. $3.50. . 
The number of foreign correspondents who write books about their 

experiences is legion. The number of foreign correspondents who are cap- 

able of interpreting their experiences in some relevant social and psycho- 
logical context is infinitesimal. Gossip and anecdote have high attention 
value for the book-buying public, while analysis and generalization are 
anathema. Fortunately for students of social behavior (and unfortunate- 
ly for booksellers), Wallace R. Deuel:is a social scientist as well as a corre- 
spondent. Like Edgar Mowrer, who was long the chief of the foreign ser- 
vice of Deuel’s own paper, the Chicago Daily News, this young Chicagoan 
has a rare gift for seeing people and events against their social background. 

His volume on Germany will therefore prove invaluable to all who seek 

explanations rather than mere narrations or descriptions. Deuel is a 

story-teller, too, with a talent for vivid characterization. But he is also 

blessed with insight into motives, causes, and consequences. People under 

Hitler deals with Germans rather than with the conquered communities. 

Deuel’s portrait of the German public mind in the epoch of collective 
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schizophrenia is one of the best ever done. His detailed account of Hitler 
and of the othet Nazi leaders, of the party machine, of the economic and 
racial policies of the regime, and of the new folkways and mores of Hitler- 
land is incomparably the most penetrating and the most adequate to be 
published to date. In the present year of decision this work deserves to be 
regarded as required reading for sociologists and laymen alike. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Sea Power in the Machine Age. By BERNARD BRODIE. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1941. Pp. viii+4€6. $3.75. 

This volume forms a valuable addition to a growing literature dealing 
with the social effects of modern technology. In it the author has traced 
the major revolutionary changes in naval ermament since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century: (1) the steam warship, (2) the iron-hulled 
warship, (3) armor and greater ordnance, (4) the submarine, (5) naval 
_ aircraft. These. inventions, however, are not dealt with in vacuo; their 
effects upon the strategy and tactics of maritime warfare and upon the 
power relations of nations are discussed clearly and documented care- 
fully. Furthermore, the author reveals that he is fully aware of the fact 
that inventions are but a part of the social setting identified as the modern 
state system. 

A work of this kind is especially timely inasmuch as it lends perspective 
to one of the most perplexing questions of a war-torn world, namely, that 
of sea power versus air power. As is indicazed by the author, there is no 
easy answer to this problem. Air power which has so vigorously chal- 
lenged sea power in recent days may yet turn out to be of greatest pio; , 
tection to the modern navy. 

Here is a work which is well written and scholarly; one which both the 
expert and the layman will find exciting and profitable reading. The 
Scientific Book Club has done well to make this book one of its recent 


selections. 


S. MCKEE Rosen 
Central Y.M.C.A. College 


This Age of Fable. By Gustav STOLPER. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1942. Pp. xx+369. $3.00. 
The author gives three hundred and seventy pages to attacking sundry 
“fables.” Planning is a “fable” and anathema to Mr. Stolper. Life is too com- 
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plex for planning, although paradoxically capitalism plans. Among the many. 
other “fables” is the one which contrasts production for profit and production 
for use. Stolper finds that there is no production for profit which is not also use- 
ful. Profit is said to be the index that production was for use. The slogan of 
“poverty amidst plenty” is only another “fable.” Our productive machinery 
even if used to full capacity would still leave us relatively poor, and the only 
remedy is expansion. In fact, the essence of capitalism is expansion, But im- 
perialistic expansion is sheer absurdity, according to the author, and so on. 

It is not necessary to extend this list any further. The net result is not the 
destruction of “fables” but the irrelevant repetition of the word “‘fable” without 
a real clarification either of words or of ideas. This volume is not worthy of 


Mr. Stolper’s well-known erudition and ability. 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


Guinea’s Captive Kings: British Anti-slavery Literature of the XVIII th Century. 
By WYLIE SypHER. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 
Pp. x+340. $3.00. 

There is a marked tendency to regard the eighteenth century as a subject for 
generalization. The diverse characterizations of the century as the age of reason, 
of sentimentality, of brutality, and of humanitarianism reflect the complexity 
of this Augustan Age, as this period is sometimes called. Occasionally writers 
succeed in giving realistic portrayals of different aspects of this century without 
resorting to pigeonholing their analyses into the usual broad categories. The 
author of this volume, dealing with a special phase of British eighteenth-century . 
literature, speaks in the familiar sweeping terms: “Anti-slavery was singularly 
consonant with the humanitarian and primitivistic thought of the enlightment.” 
In a similar vein explanation is given for retaining throughout the book many 
quotations, especially from poetry: ““The rationalism of the enlightenment, the 
gaudy-verse, the sentimentalism that so fully express themselves in anti-slavery 
writings are better interpreted without being paraphrased.” Such large-scale 
characterizations tend to prevent an understanding of both the sequence of 
events that led up to the antislavery struggle as well as the significant social 
movements initiated during this period. Incongruity arises in such assertions as 
“anti-slavery literature of XVIIIth century England willfully ignores facts.” 
Thus, when the author states that the “anti-slavery writer accents every trait 
that identifies the Negro with the white man,” while the “pro-slavery writer like 
Edward Long would classify the Negro as a higher ape,” can it be questioned 
which writer “willfully ignores facts”? The author could have made a better 
case had he pointed out the paucity of reliable facts during this period on both 
sides. 

This, however, is a good book. Its contents are divided into two parts: Part I, 
under the general heading “The National Mind,” deals with the “Pattern of the 
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Times” and “Currents of Opinion.” Here the author draws from £ vast litera- 
ture on the subject in discussing the stages through which English antislavery 
thought passed. It is regrettable that the author did not analyze more fully the 
humerous references, a good many of which he merely cites. Part II, entitled 
“The Literary Expression,” presents the theme of “The Noble Negro” and anti- 
slavery in verse, in drama, and in fiction. Here the reader finds a treasure of re- 
vealing quotations, mainly from poetry. The volume tends to have the charac- 
ter of an anthology and to be lacking in systematic analysis. Despit2 the several 


shortcomings indicated, the book represents a competent research undertaking ` 


and will prove useful to the student of race and culture. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


The Story of the Mennonites. By C. Henry SMITH. Berne, Ind.: Mennonite 
Book Concern, 1941. Pp. 823. $2.50. 


This enlargement and revision of Dr. Smith’s The Mennonites, published a 
quarter of a century ago, is one of the most comprehensive of the various Men- 
nonite histories which have yet appeared. Two-thirds of the material concerns 
the European developments, migrations, and persecutions. The bock covers the 
period from the rise of the Anabaptist movement to the outbreak of the conflict 
in Europe in 1939. f 

For the sociologist a major interest focuses on the large number of subdivi- 
sions into which the sect has been formed, each of which represents a type of 
assimilation to a specific cultural pattern. For example, one branch in Germany 
has embraced the Nazi military regime, whereas in the United States others, as 
conscientious objectors, have sustained democracy. All Mennonites, no matter 
what their variation, should find this book valuable in providing them an inte- 


' grated picture of their total movement. 
Forrest L. WELLER 


_ Elizabethtown College 


Discussion of Holidays in the Later Middle Ages. By EDITH COOPEERIDER RoD- 
cers. (“Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,” edited by the Fac- 
ulty of Political Science of Columbia University.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1¢40. Pp. 147. $1.50. 

This well-documented historical monograph will be of interest tc students of 
sociology in so far as it throws a light on human nature as manifest in the ob- 
servance of holidays. From a certain point of view the establishment of holidays 
is a rational act in that it gives a needed period of relaxation and rel ef from toil. 
Actually, however, the holy days of the church were intended not so much to 
give surcease from labor as to give the individual an opportunity to participate 
in religious activities. But human beings cannot maintain tension continuously. 
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Therefore, the holiday interval tends always to becomea period of relaxation and 
release of tension, often becoming license. Moreover, when the holy days multi- 
ply to such an extent as they did in the Middle Ages, it becomes not only emo- 
tionally difficult but also impractical to maintain them all, and thus a constant 
process of secularization goes on. The holy day becomes a market day, or is used, 
as it was by the English Crown at one time, to improve national defense by en- 
couraging the peasantry to use the freedom from work to practice archery. Only ` 
a few genuinely holy days, rooted in tradition, survive. Such conclusions appear 
to be implicit in the book, although as a historian Miss Rodgers deals with his- 


torical fact rather than with generalizations. 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Glenview, Illinots 


A Comparative Siudy of Religious Cult Behavior among Negroes with Special 


Reference to Emotional Group Conditioning Factors. By RAYMOND JULIUS 
Jongs. (“Howard University Studies in the Social Sciences,” Vol. IL, No. 2.) 
Washington: Howard University, 1940. Pp. v-+125. $1.00. 


The author seeks to show the similarities that prevail between various signifi- 
cant features of religious cult behavior among Negroes and religious magical be- 
havior among certain primitive peoples. Having established such similarity, he 
presents the thesis that such cult behavior is a psychological compensation for 
social and economic frustrations. The persistence of an animistic slant from his 
original African heritage has imparted a certain psychological coloring to the 
cult behavior of the American Negro. The discussion, while interesting, reflects 
a study done on too limited a scale and with too much a priori ordering to com- 
mand scholarly acceptance, The ‘Appendix of the volume contains a series of 
descriptive accounts of cult group meetings which the student will find to be of 
primary value. l 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Cameroons and Togoland: A Demographic Study! By R. R. KUCZYNSKI. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xvili+s579. $10.00. 


This large volume is apparently a report to the League of Nations on the 
population growth and health conditions of the mandated territories in the 
Cameroons and Togoland. The conclusion is that nothing is known about popu- 
lation growth since the mandates were established, and that very little is known 
about an improvement or deterioration of health conditions. It has taken five 
hundred and forty-nine pages to say this. It is difficult to see how such a report 
could be ož as much use to the Mandate Commission as one of a tenth the size. 


t The reviewer’s copy is bound page proof without Table of Contents, Preface, 
Introduction, or Index. 
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Summarizing the findings and showing whereir. the so-called censuses and health 
reports have been inadequate would have provided the commission the informa- 
tion it needed. 

If the purpose of the Mandate Commission was to see whether the natives in 
these territories were being exploited more than might be considered good form, 
there is little here that would help it to a fair judgment. There should be more 
efficient and convincing ways of finding out how honestly and conscientiously 
the powers exercising the mandate were using their authority than by a report on 
population growth compiled from official reports which were known to be largely 
valueless before the study was undertaken (internal evidence). 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


Social Problems. By CARL M. Rosenguist. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1940. Pp. xix+s19. $4.00. 

The author defines a social problem as any social condition or process which, 
being popularly recognized as bad, people attempt to eliminate or cure. The 
book deals with the conventional social problems, such as divorce, desertion, 
illegitimacy, child dependency, child labor, economic and political maladjust- 
ments, physical defectiveness, mental deficiency, health, delinquency, crime, and 
race and nationality problems. Each problem is described with reference to the 
general social characteristics of the community and the social processes of change. 
While the author frankly admits that he is gaing to engage in evaluations, and 
while some of his value judgments disturb ane who attempts to view all be- 
havior in an objective, nonmoralistic manner, the book on the whole is non- 
evaluative. The book does not include as much factual data as is found in some 
problems texts. This is compensated for somewhat by interpretative principles 


generally accepted by sociologists. 
Harvey J. LOCKE 
Indiana University 


Jewish Emancipation: A Selection of Documents. By RAPHAEL MAHLER. (“Pam- 
phlet Series: Jews and the Post-war World,” No. 1.) New York: American 
Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, rogr. Pp. 72. $0.20. 


This pamphlet is the first in a series of pamphlets that is going to be pub- 
lished by the Research Institute on Peace and Post-war Relations of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. It consists of an introductory note and of carefully 
selected legal documents of Jewish emancipation, comprising (1) “The Fore- 
runners (seventeenth to eighteenth centuries;”’; (2) “The American and French 
Revolutions”; (3) “The Era of 1830”; (4) “The Revolutionary Upheaval of 
1848-1849”; (5) “National and Constitutional Consolidation (1860-1871); 
and (6) “The First World War.” The last document is the Balfour Declaration, 
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indicating that the author considers equality as to national status the crowning 
event of what began with a liberation of individuals. Whatever may be said as 
to Mr. Mahler’s basic philosophy, he is certainly right in assuming that the 
emancipation movement can regain its momentum only if the forces of democ- 


racy win the war. 
WERNER J. CAHNMAN 


Chicago 


~ Our Opinions and the National Effort. By A. P. ELXIN. Australasian Medical 


Publishing Co., Ltd., 1941. Pp. 80. 

For this survey of Australian opinion on various aspects of the war effort, 
opinions were obtained from various segments of the population on such things 
as the validity of Allied war aims, willingness to participate personally in civilian 
war projects, satisfaction with the government’s conduct of the war, the ade- 
quacy and reliability of the news. The author concludes that the Australian 
public was, at the time of the survey (summer of 1941), far from united and not 


“wholeheartedly behind the war effort. 


There was widespread criticism of the conduct of the war ai of the unreli- 
ability of the news, as well as a certain amount of indifference and apathy toward 
the war as a whole. Concrete suggestions are offered for the improvement of 


' morale, 


Donain Ruce 
Office of Public Opinion Research 
- Princeton University 


The Amazing Story of Repeal: An Exposé of the Power of Propaganda. By FLET- 
CHER Dosyns. Chicago: Willett Clark & Co., 1940. Pp. xi+457. $3.00. 
Dobyns attributes prohibition repeal to propaganda by wealthy men, chiefly 

through the Association against the Prohibition Amendment, to restore the 

liquor traffic for taxation in order to reduce their own income taxes. This simple 
explanation does not account for many of the opponents of prohibition de- 
nounced in this book. 

Repeal propaganda, considered as “an illuminating case study of the whole 
propaganda problem,” is defined as lies, half-truths, and appeals to passion, 


- ignorance, prejudice, and fear. But as a die-hard dry, believing liquor drinking 


is inherently evil, while prohibition is mora! and right, the author condemns the 
wets for the same tactics used by the drys to bring about prohibition. The dry 
tactics are called truth and education. This is scarcely objective. It throws no 
light on the role of propaganda as a general social process in a controversial 
situation. 


Central Y.M.C.A. College 


Harry B. SELL 
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Faiths That Healed. By Rarru H. Major, M.D. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940. Pp. x-+290. $2.00. 


This is a popular account of some of the obscure and mystifying forms of deal- 


- ing with illness and disease that have sprung up over the centuries. Most of the 
discussion deals with psychic epidemics, religious obsessions, and faith cults. 
This book will'stimulate the curiousity of the lay reader. It is too brief and 
cavalier to be of much use to the student of collective behavior. 


HEREERT BLUMER 
Umversity of Chicago 


Corporal Punishmeni: A Social Interpretation of Its Theory and Practice in the 
Schools of the United States. By HERBERT ARNOLD Fark. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 162. 
$2.10. 


This is a doctoral dissertation from Teachers College. The writer divides 
American history into four periods and starts out to find the explanation of the 
changing practice of corporal punishment in the social and political conditions 
as they, in turn, changed. It might be convincing to a reader who knew nothing 
of what was happening in Europe where there was no frontier, in the American 
sense, and where there was no war fought fcr the emancipation of slaves, An 
adequate acquaintance with the history of theories of punishment would have 
obviated many errors. Two verses from the Proverbs of Solomon were not the 
reason why children were punished in Colonial America; the practice is older 
than Solomon. Some four or five questionnaires revealed that the practice is 
still going strong. 

) ELLSWORTH FARIS 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Sociologia: teoria y técnica. By Jost MEDINA ECHAVARRIA. Mexico: Fondo de 
cultura economica, 1940. Pp. 202, 


This is in effect a supplement to the author’s earlier work, Sociologia con- 
temporanea, which was so much less adequate as an interpretation of trends in 
North-American sociology. The author enviseges three major sociological prob- 
` lems in the present: (r) the challenge of the present world-crisis to sociology, 
(2) the present growth and trends in sociology, and (3) the significance and 
value of the new methodological criticisms of the older sociological methods. 
Without disregarding any of these problems, he concentrates on the second and 
illustrates largely frcm the third. This little book consists of five lectures de- 
livered before the University of Morelia (about roo miles west cf Mexico City) 
and was inspired by the active revival of interest in sociology in Mexico and 
other Latin-American countries. The author’s main points are that sociology 
is emerging from philosophy into science and that it must justify itself by pro- 
viding concepts, principles, laws, and technologies which may be instrumental 
in the reshaping of human social adjustment. Relative to these new trends he 
discusses the conflict within sociology between naturalism and culturalism and 
the tendency to abandon mere abstract generalization for the investigation of 
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concrete reality. In illustration of this last trend he devotes his final lecture to 
an exposition of the recent methodological developments in North-American 
sociology. This is not a treatise on method but a book about sociological trends 
in general and methodology i in particular. 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Escape from Freedom. By Ericu Fromm. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
rọ4r. Pp. ix+305. $2.50. 


This impresses the reviewer as a noteworthy book in two different respects. 
It presents an interpretation of the contemporary crisis of civilization and of its 
historical background from the Middle Ages through the Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation and modern history, in terms of what may be called.a quasi-psycho- 


analytic point of view. In contrast with most of the interpretations of the crisis 


which one picks up these days, this account shows real penetration and knowl- 
edge of history and culture history. And it is perhaps equally significant as a 
reinterpretation of psychoanalysis itself, which moves very far away from the 
original Freudian conceptions in the direction of good sense. The literary em- 
bodiment, amplification, and application of the thesis are perhaps more signifi- 
cant than the thesis itself, which rather lies open to common observation. 

The theme is, first, that modern individualistic civilization, with its use of 
science and machinery, its large-scale organization and high degree of mobility, 
has broken up the stable framework of familiar custom and authority and essen- 
tially small-group life which characterized medieval society and other civiliza- 
tions prior to our own. And, second, that as a result the individual is indeed 
“free” in a new sense, but he is thrown upon his own, placed in a position of great 
insecurity, and confronted with problems and responsibilities in the face of 
which he feels inadequate, helpless, and lost. The result is various movements 
or gropings in the direction of escape. Three mechanisms of escape are discussed 
at length—authoritarianism, destructiveness, and automaton conformity. In 
the final chapter, on “Freedom and Democracy,” and even more in a lengthy 
Appendix, on ‘Character and the Social Process,” there is some disposition to 
overwork paradox for literary effect. But the author’s whole treatment of free- 
dom reflects unusual insight and ability to get below the surface to realities. 
At the end, a reader may wonder whether all the profound analysis and literary 
display add much to the famous aphorism of Schopenhauer, comparing human 
beings to porcupines out in the cold; they freeze if they get far apart and stick 
each other if they get close together! 

l FRANK H. KNICHT 
University of Chicago 


Creative Factors in Scientific Research: A Social Psychology of Scientific Knowl- 
edge Studying the Interplay of Psychological and Cultural Factors in Science 
with Emphasis upon Imagination. By Austin L. PoRTERFIELD. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. xiiq-282. $3.50. 


Though not specifically identified as such, this book was apparently written 
asa Ph.D. dissertation; at any rate, it has some of the characteristic deficiencies 
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of such compositions. It relies so heavily upon scissors and paste pot that it 
does not read very smoothly; and it emphasizes unduly the ideas and contribu- 
tions of Professors Ellwood and Jensen of Puke University, under whose direc- 
tion it was apparently written. The material gathered from numerous authors 
is, however, on the whole well chosen; the volume is well outlined; and it serves 
very well the purposes of a brief or outline of the case against the extreme 
materialism and reliance on statistical methods which has characterized one 
school of American sociological thought in the past few years. The case for in- 
sight, creative imagination, and the use of subjective as well as objective data 
is not stated with particularly great subtlety or in an overly persuasive way in 
this book; nevertheless, it has not had as much attention as it merits at the 
hands of American sociologists, and we may, accordingly, welcome this survey 
of the problem. 
FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Norwegian Migration to America: The American Transition. By THEODORE C. 
Biecen. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Assoc., 1940. 
Pp. xii-+655. $3.50. 


Mr. Blegen’s work is essentially a readable history of the Norwegians in 
North America. The emphasis lies upon the development and course of change 
of Norwegian-American institutions—the church, the schools and colleges, and 
the press. Although at times he lapses inte anecdote and nostalgic chronicle, 
the main crises and lines of change stand out. 

A contribution to the understanding of the attitude of immigrant populations 
to issues in a new country is to be found in the account of the slavery contro- » 
versy in the Lutheran church. Although Norwegians were fundamentally un- 
friendly to the practice of slavery, many of them, and especially the clergy, 
would not subscribe to the doctrine that slavery was sinful. The controversy 
continued even after the Civil War was over, for the leaders of conservative 
Lutheranism saw in the antislavery doctrine a dangerous tendency for people-— 
especially laymen——to speak of natural rigats and justice, thus to cloud the 
clear eternal rays of doctrine, which emanate from the Bible through the lens of 
the ordained and learned clergy, with the changing colors of times and human 
institutions. The slavery issue furnished the occasion for the defense of an essen- 
tially Lutheran attitude against the more volatile and disruptive forms of 
American protestantism. 

l EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Time and the Mind. By Harriet Bascock. Cambridge, Mass: Sci-art Pub- 
lishers, rọ4r. Pp. 204. $3.25. 


Dr. Babcock undertakes to summarize the findings of a considerable amount 
of experience with a battery of ‘mental efficiency” tests which, she claims with 
some supporting evidence, reveal abilities that are not identical with level of 
intelligence but which may be above or below the intelligence level and may 
reveal typical profiles associated with various types of mental abnormality. 
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Some of these claims and interpretations will undoubtedly be disputed, as the 
author appears to realize, since she lays about her in advance in various direc- 
tions, stating in a few phrases what is wrong with each of the conflicting schools 
of thought. Among the pretentious features is a list of exioms which include 
such assertions as ““The human mind does not function without a human body” 
and “Persons are not interested in things they cannot mentally perceive.” Such 
“results of the author’s investigations” as that higher intelligence is the acquisi- 
tion of automatic habits, and similar commonplaces, are seemingly presented as 
original. The limited Bibliography suggests a superficial acquaintance with the 
general literature in psychology. There is nevertheless a residue of useful in- 
formation which can be separated from the argument about it. 


ROBERT E. L. Faris 
Bryn Mawr College 
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tonia, North Carolina, with special attention to the strike of 1929. Part I covers the 
growth of the industrial community and of the churches of the various social classes. 
Parts II and HI deal with the role of the churck in industrial conflict. 


Pratr, CARROLL C. Psychology: The Third Dimension of War. (“Columbia Home 
Front Warbooks,” Nc. 6.) Morningside Heights, N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 29. $0.25. 

PREHER, SISTER LEO Marre. The Social Implications in the Work of Blessed Martin De 
Porres. (“Studies in Sociology,” Vol. IV.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1941. Pp. xi-+-161. $1.50. 


QuicLey, Harorn S. Far Eastern War, 1937-1941. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1942. Pp. xi-+369. $2.50. A comprehensive record of the Sino-Japanese War with a 
discussion of its economic, political, and social background. The role of Western 
Powers is traced. A full discussion is given to Free China and to the “New Order” 
inaugurated by Japan. Has both popular and technical value. 

REEVES, Frov W.; BELL, Howarp M.; and Warp, Doucias. American Youth Faces 
the Future: Responsibilities and Opportunities for Youth in the World of Today and 
cits Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1942. Pp. 72. 
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Rosack, A. A. Psychology through Yiddish Literature. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Pub- 

lishers, 1942. Pp. 98. $1.00. 
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Roucex, Josern S., and ASSOCIATES. Sociological Foundations of Education. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. Pp. x+771. $3.75. An introductory text deal- 
ing with topics upon educational processes end trends and upon education as a 
means of social control, with chapters contributed by sociologists and educators. 


Russow, Irvine. A Camera Report on El Cerriio, a Typical Spanish-American Com- 


munity in New Mexico. (Misc. Pub. No. 479.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government, 


. Printing Office, 1942. Pp. 136. $0.45. A book of photographs to accompany the re- 
cently published monograph on El Cerrito. - 

SACHS, Hanns. The Creative Unconscious. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1942. 
Pp. 239: $2.75. An exploration of the fundamental problems of aesthetics from the 
Freudian point of view. 

SEGAL, SIMON. The New Order in Poland. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 
xii+-286+x. $3.00. A searching analysis of the Nazi regime in Poland. Discusses 
the Nazi policies of population, economics, industrial] exploitation, and religious and 


cultural life. Contains an interesting statement of the underground movement in 


Poland. 


SEYBOLD, GENEVA. American Foundations and Their Fields, Vol. V. New York: Ray- 
mond Rich Associates, 1942. Pp. vit+274. $5.00. A comprehensive report on Amer- 
ican foundations, their field of operation and ñnances. . 

-Srorza, Conte CARLO. Les Italiens tels qwils sont. Montreal, Canada: Les Editions 
de l’Arbre, 1941. Pp. 208. $1.25. , 

. The Real Italians: A Study in European Psychology. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1942. Pp. x+156. $2.00. A book on what the author considers 

the enduring characteristics of the Italian people. Treated especially are the role of 





Rome’s past grandeur in Italian self-consciousness, Italian literature and dialects,. 
familial and religious sentiments, etc. One chapter on fascism’s place in Italian 


history. 

SHELDON, W. H. With collaboration of S. S. Stevens. The Varieiies of Temperament: 
A Psychology of Constitutional Differences. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 
x+520. $4.50. Deals with the relation between morphological characteristics and 
the psychological features of personality. Seeks to develop a constitutional psychol- 

_ ogy. - 

SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K. Guide to Occupational Opportunities fer Graduates of the 
City College. New York: City College Store Press, 1941. Pp. 64. A statistical study 
of the occupational history and present occupational status of graduates of .City 
College of the class of 1936. . l i 

SPENGLER, JOSEPH J. French Predecessors of Mathus: A Study of Eighteenth-Ceniury, 
Wage and Population Theory. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. 
ix-+398. $4.50. A full discussion of the major doctrines—those of neomercantilists, 
agrarians, repopulationists, physiocrats, and the anticipators of colléctivism. 

STEINER, JESSE F., and BABCOCK, CHESTER D, Recreation and Morale: Teaching Amer- 
ican Youth How To Pian and Use Leisure Time. Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1942. Pp. 72. $0.30. i 

STRAIN, FRANCES BRUCE. Sex Guidance in Family Life Education., New York: Macmil- 


lan Co., 1942. Pp. ix+340. $2.25. A guide for sex education in the schools in all 


grades from the primary to junior and senior high school. 

STRIPLING, GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK. The-Otioman Turks and the Arabs, 1511r- 
1574. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1942. Pp. 136. $1.50. 

Srurzo, Lure. Les Guerres modérnes et la pensée catholique. Montreal, Canada: Les 
Editions de l'Arbre, 1942. Pp. 235. $1.25. A book of five political essays by an 
Italian priest well known for his sociological and political works. The essay on 
“Democracy, Authority and Liberty” states the position of Catholic democrats. 

Tart, Donato R. Criminology: An Attempt at a Synthetic Interpretation with a Cultural 
Emphasis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xii+-708. $4.50. This textbook 
dealing with the explanation of crime, the treatment of the adult criminal, the juve- 

- nile delinquent, and crime prevention seeks to integrate a cultural emphasis with a 
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synthetic approach and to harmonize the views of the theoretical criminologist with 
those of the practical edministrator of penal policies. _ 

TOWNSEND, Mary EvEtyn,' European Colonial Expansion since 1871. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1941. Pp. vili+629. $4.00. A historical review, each part devoted 
to a part of the world. Some attention to effects of exparsion upon native cultures 
and to nationalist movements. 


University of Iowa Doctoral Dissertations, Abstracts, and References, Vol. II. (“Univer- 
sity of Iowa mee No. 397.) Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1941. Pp. 
vii-+ 299. 

WALSH, Mary home. American Social Problems. New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., 1942. Pp. xii-+234. $2.00, A textbook, covering usual range of problems—~ 
immigration and race relations, poverty, labor problems, crime, war, social reform. 
Purpose is to correlate the observed facts of science with Catholic teaching. 


WARNER, W. Lioyp, and Lun, PAUL S. The Status System of a Modern Community. 
(“Yankee City Series,” Vol. II.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1942. - 
Pp. xx +246. $3.00. Relates membership in the social classesin Yankee City to posi- 
tion in family, cliques, associations, and in economic, political, educational, and re- 
ligious institutions, as well as to the ethnic divisions of the population. 


WHITE, LEONARD D. (ed.). The Future of Government in the United States: Essays in 
Honor of Charles E. Merriam, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. ix+ 
274. $3.50. Essays by disciples and colleagues of Charles E. Merriam on such topics 
as democracy, planning, urbanism, party systems, civil service, political leadership, 
sovereignty, and worlc-politics. 


Witson, Locan. The Academic Man: A Study in the Sociology of a Profession. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. vi+248. $3.00. A monographic study, 
ang. data from a variety of sources. Parts on the academic hierarchy, status, and 
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MASS-OBSERVATION 
H. D. WILLCOCK 


{Ep1tor1aL Norr.—The editors of the Journal are fortunate in securing this statement of the nature and 
operation of Mass-Observation in Great Britain. Mass-Observation is an interesting form of collective re- 
search and promises to carve out a new approach to the sociclogical study of group life.] ` 


ABSTRACT 


Many new seine and some familiar ones are utilized by Mass-Observation in a unique continuing 
study of all England’s social institutions, Volunteer field workers record their observations of important 
events and keep detailed diaries on the war as they experience it. ‘Two urban areas are constantly under sur- 
vey, and rural] community studies are made periodically. Book-length reports on pubs, politics, religion, 
and the human side of industry have been published. Trained investigators are making separate continuing 
studies of particular institutions. Even at the blackest periods of the war, the record of war’s effects on 
ordinary peacetime habits has been kept going. A library including important journals as wellas many minor 
leaflets and bulletins published by assorted social groups has been built. Opinion-sampling methods are 
employed, but the techniques of observation and subjective accounts are being more and more depended 


+ 


upon for the recording of social change in Britain at the deeper, more significant levels, 


Mass-Observation first started work 
in England in 1937.'. Before that, socio- 
logical research in this country had been 
confined to a handful of individual stud- 
les covering the life of specific areas. No 
attempt had been made to make sociol- 
ogy a live interest to the people studied, 
and methodological experiment was very 
much in its infancy. 


t Founders of the movement were two young 
men, both in their mid-twenties. Tom Harrisson 
was an ornithologist in his schooldays. Before he left 
school he had published a book on The Birds of the 
Harrow District. In his last term at school he went 
as anthropologist on the Oxford University expedi- 
tion to the Arctic. Next year at Cambridge he organ- 
ized an expedition of Oxford and Cambridge scien- 
tists to the Atlantic island of St. Kilda. He became 
more interested in the study of man and less in the 
study of birds and shortly afterward led an Oxford 
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M.-O.’s object was to develop new ap- 
proaches to the study of the habits, lives, 
and beliefs of the British, and to’ use the 
technique of anthropology, hitherto used 
in studying distant and little-known 
races, on the people at home. 

The first move was to find out how 
far people were interested in the idea and 


expedition to central Borneo. This expedition made 
the first ascent of Sarawak’s highest mountain, 
Mount Mala, mapped large arees, and made many 
discoveries of new animals, birds, plants, and insects. 

Here Harrisson had his first taste of primitive 
society, spending many months among the tribes of 
the interior and studying and taking part in their 
feasts end dances and funeral rites. The story. of 
this expedition is told in Tom Harrisson (ed.), 
Borneo. 

Immediately after his return from Borneo, Har- 
risson set off on his biggest and most difficult expedi- 
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“to elicit: iheir — It a always heen’ 


M.-0.’s policy to, avoid. the. closed circle 
of academic aloofness and to interest the 


people they are studying in both the col- . 


lection of the facts and their final correla- 
tion and interpretation. Letters were 
written to the press, explaining the idea, 
and asking for volunteers to help in the 
first job. On February 12, 1937, the first 
thirty observers—-who had never met be- 
fore and lived in widely scattered parts of 
the country—made the first embryonic 
M.-O. study. They wrote down in de- 
tail all that happened to them on that 
day. 

M.-O. was well under way on Corona- 
tion Day, May 12, 1937, though it still 
had much to learn about method. On 
this day observers from all over the coun- 
try, already numbered in hundreds in- 
stead of tens, again reported all that hap- 
pened to them, all they thought and saw 
and talked about, from the time they 
woke up until the time they fell asleep 
at night.. The machinery had not yet 
been developed for a proper sifting and 
analysis of the millions of words of ma- 
terial, but the results of this survev, May 
rath (London: Faber, 1937), did give a 
picture of Coronation Day as ordinary 
people experienced it, which no other 
method then devised could have done. 

Early in 1937 the first six field workers 
settled into work in a northern industrial 


tion, to the New Hebrides. The first year was spent 


- with five other scientists on the Island of Santo. 


The following year he stayed—the only white man— 
in the interior of the Island of Malekula, last Pacific 
island where cannibalism is still actively practiced. 
Here he lived among the natives as one of them. He 
made a full study of their culture and took a census 
of the whole population of the island. His record 
of this expedition is given in Savage Civilisations 
(London: Gollanz, 1937). 

With the support of such bodies as the Royal 
Geographical Society, the British Museum, and the 
universities, Tom Harrisson traveled over much of 
the world into remote places studying the habits 
of distant people. It became clear to him that much 
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town which was to remain one r the i 
ïnain study areas of M.-O: They des; 
voted their whole time to the study of |. 
human activity in this one area, record- | 


ing objectively what they saw and heard. ° 


Work in the first year was largely de- -` 


voted to a study of some of the big mass- 
habits, the extent to which they were 
practiced, and the motives and fulfil- 
ments behind them. First studies of 
smoking, pub-going, and the filling-in of 
football-pool coupons were made in this 
period. Results of some of these investi- 
gations and an account of the early work 
of M.-O. are given in Lindsay Drum- 
mond, First Year’s Work (London, 1938). 
This book also contains a long chapter 
by Professor Malinowski, in which he 
welcomed the appearance of M.-O. and 
foresaw its development into a nation- 
wide intelligence service. Here, as an ex- 
ample of these early studies, is an extract 
from a chapter on smoking, summarizing 
people’s motives for starting to smoke 


‘and for continuing to do so: 


In answering the question, “Why did you 
start to smoke?” half the Observers gave social 
or imitative reasons such as: “In order to be 
sociable,” “Because other people did,” etc 
Forty-three per cent of the remaining answers 
were either, “Because it was forbidden” or “Ta 
order to feel grown-up.” (Only 6 per cent of the 
females started in order to feel grown-up, as 
against 31 per cent of the males. It is natural 
that women, starting later, should emulate 
others of their own age rather than their par- 


of what he had been studying in these little-known 
races had never been studied among the British 
Islanders, and most of their beliefs, habits, and cul- 
ture were understood far less than that of the natives 
of these islands. 

From quite another angle Charles Madge, news- 
paper reporter and poet, arrived at much the same 
conclusion. Working on London’s tabloid daily, 
the Mirror, at the time of the Mrs. Simpson crisis, 
he realized the great gulf of nonunderstanding which 
existed between the world of newspapers and the 
world of ordinary people in the next street. He threw 
up his job and joined Harrisson in launching Mass- 
Observation. 


MASS-OBSERVATION 


“ents: the little boy’ s reason for wanting to` 
“smoke is often “to-be like father.”) Twenty. 


= per cent of the Observers gave more than one 


' of ‘these reasons: we can probably. assume 


that all are in some measure component mo- 
tives in the history of a normal smoker. 

The next question was, “What made you 
continue ‘smoking? Did you acquire the taste 
at once, or did you have to persevere? If so, 
why did your” Half the Observers say they 
had to persevere, and of those who give reasons 
for doing so, the great majority give social 
reasons—that is to say, they went on smoking 
because they did not want to be “out of the 
swim.” This reason is even more marked among 
women than among men. 

The smokers were then asked: “What are 
your present motives for smoking?” Over half 
refer to habit, craving or nervous relief. Twen- 
ty-nine per cent give pleasure as their motive, 
and 19 per cent give social reasons. It is there- 
fore clear that the pleasure-motive and the 
social-motive, which were equally important 
in making the novice continue his smoking, 
have dwindled away now that the habit has 
become settled—pure “habit” is now a suff- 
cient motive in itself. “My present motive for 
smoking is to avoid the extreme discomfort 
which accompanies cessation,” says one Ob- 
server. “I am actually not sure,” another says, 
“of my present motives for smoking. I can best 
recall the belief that a cigarette soothes the 
nerves, and that it satisfied the nervous twitch- 
ings of my fingers.” A third: “My present mo- 
tive for smoking is simple enough to put. I sim- 
ply cannot go without.” A fourth: “I turn toa 
cigarette as to a friend. 

The discomfort et smokers feel when de- 
prived of tobacco is similar to social embar- 
rassment. Suppose that a young man is among 
a crowd of smokers who offer him cigarettes, he 
too must smoke in order to feel at ease, and he 
must have cigarettes to offer round. If he is 
very young, the tobacco may make him feel ill, 
or at least he may be indifferent to it for its own 
sake. After a time he will associate the act of 
smoking with the feeling of self-confidence it 
gives him, to such an extent that even when 
alone he may light up “for companionship.” 
Sixty per cent of the smokers say that they 
smoke more alone, and 14 per cent equally in 
either case. Three-quarters of the solitary male 
smokers are pipe smokers, which is interesing 
since a frequently mentioned disadvantage of 
pipe-smoking is that you cannot offera pipeful of 
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- tobacco so easily as a cigarette. On the other 


hand, 8&5 per cent of the smokers agree with’a 
statement that ‘ “offering poke is used for 
breaking the ice.’ 

- We saw that one common reason for starting 
to smoke was “because it is forbidden.” In 
answer to a cuestion, “Do you ever feel ashamed 
of smoking?” 86 per. cent deny, often indig- 
nantly, that there is anything to be ashamed of: 
however, there is a minority of 14 per cent 
who admit that they are ashamed. But in 
answer to the next part of the question, “Do 
you feel that smoking is a bad habit?” 48 per 
cent admit that it is a bad habit, often adding, 
‘when carried to excess.” It is frequently com- 
pared to drinking, which has far more obvious 
moral implications. Smoking is half-humorous- 
ly called “a vice,” but it is a vice which society 
permits one to indulge. “Don’t feel ashamed 
of it. Too common with everybody for that,” 
says one Observer; and another says, “Can’t 
say I ever feel ashamed of smoking, as it is in- 
dulged in by all the leaders of thought, industry, 
and politics as well as by the leaders of the 
Church, so I reckon I’m safe on that score, 
anyhow.” Habits which in this country have 
not the same social sanction are condemned 
outright: “Chewing gum is a modern inven- 
tion of the devil”; “Of course I don’t feel 
ashamed of smoking. I don’t see that in moder- 
ation it does any harm and it is far better than 
chewing filthy gum.” The small guilt may re- 
place a larger one: “Tf I did not smoke a few 
cigarettes a day, I should feel a great longing to 
do so, or to do something worse”; “I always felt 
daredevil over smoking, perhaps because of my 
education at a public school where smoking 
attains the interest of sex since it is forbidden”; 
“My first cigarette gave me sexual excitement, 
though this never happened again. My first 
pipe made me feel slightly drunk, though this 
too never occurred again.” 

An essential part of the social satisfaction 
obtained from smoking comes from certain 
tricks of behaviour which have become stand- 
ardised through imitation. In many cases we 
may suppose this imitation to be barely con- 
scious, but in some cases the young smoker 
makes a definite effort to acquire complete 
correctness in his smoking behaviour. .... 


The first reception of M.-O. by press 
and public was one of considerable in- 
terest, plus some suspicion and some ridi- 
cule. Suspicion mainly centered round 
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the busybodying potentialities of this 
new method of studying the lives of the 
masses. Typically, G. W. Stonier in the 
progressive intellectual weekly, the New 
Statesman and Nation, visualized himself 
“being chased by three observers and 
their families” and drew a vivid picture 
of the typical observer with “a, loping 
walk, elephant ears, an eye trained to key 
holes.” These criticisms, mainly good 
humored, sometimes uneasy, often puz- 
zled, but definitely interested, all helped 
to bring M.-O. to the notice of more and 
more people. By the end of the year 
there were some thousand voluntary ob- 
servers on the lists, and special subjects 
for study were being sent out to them 
in monthly directives. At the same 
time the field work side was expanding. 
People who felt that the job was worth 
doing were working for very little, very 
erratic, pay and putting an immense 
amount of energy into the work. 

Investigation was centered on two 
main study areas, “Worktown,” a typi- 
cal town in the industrial north, and 
“Metrop,” a London borough. From 
time to time country units were set up 
to make intensive studies of small non- 
industrial towns and villages. 

In 1938, with war apparently immi- 
nent, M.-O. concentrated much of its 
energy to recording the deeper feelings 
and reactions of ordinary people to ap- 
proaching disaster and to the figure on 
whom hopes and fears centered—Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. In the weeks sur- 
rounding the Munich Accord, specially 
intensive study was made of the mood 
of the people, and some of the results of 
this work are given in a long chapter in 
M.-O.’s third book, Britain (London: 
Penguin, 1938). Expressed in figures, 
this study shows the rapid rise and fall 
of Chamberlain’s popularity from 1 per 
cent “anti-’’ on September 15-16, after 
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his first flight to Berchtesgaden, to 4 per 
cent after his termis becdmé known, and 
back -again to ro ‘per ‘cent after his 
“peace” pact at Munich on September’ 
29. It records what happened and what 
people said. in Downing Street, in the 
lobbies of the House of Commons, and 
in their homes during these historic days. 
It records the frantic fitting of gas masks 
at local centers all over Britain, the fan- 
tastic rumors which spread across the 
country, and the whole atmosphere of 
mixed bewilderment, chaos, logic, and 
semipanic. . 

M.-O. often uses standard interview- 
ing and opinion-sampling methods in its 
work, but it differs from other opinion- 
sampling bodies in an increasing use of 
purely observational technique. On Nu- 
remberg night, September 12, 1938, for 
instance, investigators were covering all 
the focal points in London where crowds 
gathered. They were not there, like the 
journalists, to get a good story, but to 
record exactly what happened and what 
people said and did. Here is an extract 
from one of their reports: 

Wherever I went on this path from Whitehall 
to St. James’s Park the scraps of conversation 
were about Germany, Hitler, the last war. In 
all the talk groups where they were of mixed 
company, built up from those gathered around, 
the talk came down from the crisis to how they 
lived in the last war and the present conditions. 

At about 5:45, when the office workers be- 
gan to leave the offices, we saw a crowd begin 
to gather on the river side of Whitehall, this 
slowly from the 20 or so at 5:35 P.M., went on in- 
creasing until-at about 9 P.M. there would be no 
less than 9,000 in and about Whitehall. 

Every motor car which went up Downing 
Street was closely scanned by the police and the 
people peering at it..... When the red van 
of the G.P.O. appeared there was some excite- 
ment. A woman: “They're bringing dis- 
patches.” Answered by a man: “Naw, lady, 
them’s his love letters.” Laughter, followed 
with one from a woman: “Who'd fall in love 
with Chamberlain’s front teeth, not me, I want 
something to look at..... 
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Up at the theatre at the top of Whitehall, 
“Glorious Morning”. is being played. We pass 
and see the dressed ones leave their cars, a crowd 
of 40 watching them enter. We hear “They’ ve 
got a nerve ona night*like this to be going to the 
theatre, haven’t they?” A man of 40, ex-soldier: 
“Nuffing ever will worry them, it’s all the same 
whether he has war or not, they come out all 
right, mate”, 

Then into Piccadilly. Here we see the fist 
of the vans with the placard on the side; it 
screeches as it brakes to the kerb. The sellers 
make a drive to the back of the van, twelve of 
them all waiting to grab their bundles. The 
men are not slow to stand behind them, no 
asking for either of the three papers, they take 
the one it happens to be, it’s the Evening News. 
The sellers shout “Here you are, lady, all about 
the Great Speech,” then calling out at the top 
of their voices “Hitler threatens the Czechs,” 
“Hitler will fight,” “Here it is at last, Hitler’s 
great speech,” “Read the yellow dog’s speech,” 
then to one of the men a seller said, “The 
bastard.” 

They are selling very fast, people are stop- 
ping, you can see that the people on the pave- 
ment are not moving about the same. The 
Commissionaire at the Criterion Cafe is ex- 
cited, he is looking over the shoulder of a man in 
eyening dress to see what it is. 

People are buying the papers and then 
stopping, moving on to the pavement edge to 
read them. Others, and these are the greater 
number, are stepping up to the windows, others 
into doorways to do the same. There is the 
same way of holding the papers, we see the 
papers held sideways, they are all reading the 
Stop Press news. This finishes at the point 
where Hitler is threatening the Czechs. Many 
of the same people are then moving back to 
catch the new papers, this time the Star, they 
do the same. Others are moving slowly along 
reading the papers sideways. Then the per- 
formance is repeated when the Standard ar- 


A man of 45, well-dressed, said viciously to 
the seller, “Shut up,” as he called “Hitler’s 
sensational speech.” Then he walks on and ob- 
server followed to ask why. Reply, “Tm fed up 
with these sensation-mongers, they make it a 
lot worse than it is, in any event they don’t 
help any.” 

As I walk about with the paper open, others, 
mainly the younger women, can seen be looking 


ät the back of the paper, they then go and vey 
one. 

Six-foot man, well-dressed, to the evening- 
kitted man on the door of the Criterion: “Well, 


‘whats he got to say?” Reply: “Oh, nothing, 


only it looks bad, he tells us what he thinks. 
Its a lot of angry phrases. I don’t think any- 
thing will happen unless it’s in the later edi- 
tions,” 

In a group of 56 people, Observer counted 
those with and without papers; 39 had them, 
all of them the special editions. .... This was 
on the Criterion side, in a space of less than 4 
minutes. 


This book also contains an M.-O. study 
of “The Lambeth Walk,” how it origi- 
nated and what people liked about it in 
the dance halls. In Lambeth Walk itself 
investigators talked to cockneys about 
the origins of the dance, went to private 
parties in Lambeth at which it was 
danced and sung with variations, and in- 
cidentally unearthed much fascinating 
social history of this part of London 
which existed hitherto only in the mem- 
ories of older cockneys. 

Studies of all-in wrestling and a pre- 
liminary note on astrology—a subject 
which has claimed much of M.-O.’s at- 
tention during the war—are also includ- 
ed in this book. 


In September, 1939, M.-O. had three 
major book-length studies scheduled for 
autumn publication. They were to be 
called “The Pub and the People,” ‘‘Poli- 
tics and the Non-voter,” “How Religion 
Works and Doesn’t,” and “Blackpool.” 
These four books covered three of the 
great mass institutions of Britain and 
studied in minute detail the fortnight’s 
break in the year’s round of work which 
centers in the North on the great holiday 
resort of Blackpool. Unfortunately, war 
intervened, and these books are still in 
the publishers’ hands. But “The Pub 
and the People,” already in page proof, 
will probably be ready very soon. It 
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deals with the whole question of pub- 
going, drinking, and the social fulfil- 
ments and atmosphere of the public 
house. 

At the outbreak of war another’ big 
study of jazz, dancing, and dance halls 
was’ nearing completion and has been 
brought up to date during the war. This, 
too, is waiting for the end of the war for 
final drafting and publication. 

M.-O. started the war with a panel of 
some fifteen-hundred volunteer observ- 
ers all over the country, from all walks 
of life, and with all sorts of interests and 
beliefs. One of the first war jobs it be- 
gan—on August 28, 1939—was to ask as 
many of these people as could spare the 
time and energy to begin keeping day-to- 
day personal diaries of everything that 
happened to them, the conversations 
they heard and took part in, their gen- 
eral routine of life, and the impact of the 
war on it. A big nucleus of observers has 
been keeping this up all through the war. 
These diaries have proved of the very 
greatest value throughout the war and 
will bé of even greater interest in com- 
piling the social history of war on the 
home front when it is over. From them 
the impact of any event, any new war- 
time restriction, any speech or appeal, 
can be estimated in its effects on people’s 
private lives and opinions. The gradual 
acclimatization of the housewife to war- 
time household difficulties, of the soldier 
to his new existence, of the war workers’ 
and the evacuees’ readjustments to their 
new way of life, are all detailed in these 
diaries in a way. which the most careful 
external study could never achieve. 
Here, too, are firsthand accounts of the 
personal effects of air raids on people, 
written on the spot at the time the 
bombs were falling—under a kitchen table 
in a Birmingham fish and chip shop, in 
London shelters, and in Sheffield houses. 
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At the outbreak of war fifteen full- 
time, trained, scientific investigators - 


were working in M.-O., each taking part | - 
in the routine day-to-day investigations ` ` 


of opinion, but each also concentrating: 


on a special subject of which he-was mak-"’. ` 
ing a long-term continuous study.. Art, . - 


sport, cinema, music hall; religion, jazz, 
fashion, shopping habits, astrology, ‘and, ` 


‘pacifism are a few of these. These stud- 


ies have been kept up during the war and ` 
are, of course, greatly strengthened. by 
the detailed information available about 
“normal” peacetime trends of feeling and 

belief. ge 

But war naturally meant a certain re- 
focusing of M.-O.’s attention on the more 
specifically wartime phenomena. Large 
studies were made of the army of volun- - 
teers enrolled in the Air Raid Precautions © 
services, their reasons for joining, and 
the sort of people they were. The human 
problems of evacuation from the cities, 
already studied in the false alarm of Sep- .. 
tember, 1938, were again studied in de- 
tail in September, 1939-—~and again, of 
course, in September, 1940, when the big 
blitzes were at their height. But in the 
meantime, apart from a few weeks of al- 
most total eclipse at the beginning of the 
war, peacetime activities carried on, in 
new forms and in different surroundings 
sometimes, but representing the desire of 
people not to make total war a total 
blackout. 

M.-O.’s first major wartime publica- 
tion, War Begins at Home (London: Fa- 
ber, 1940), shows the impact of war 
on the norms of peacetime, the actual 
blackout of darkened streets and prowl- 


- ing 2ir-raid wardens and the psychologi- 


cal blackout which at first fell on leisure 
pleasures of all kinds. This book de- 
scribes how, gradually, normal life re- 
turned as the war kept away from home, 
and how lack of news instead of expected 
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‘ momentous news started the period of 
- “phony war” thinking which was so sud- 
denly disturbed by the invasion of Hol- 
. land and’Belgium. Chapters in the book 
.deal with the impact of war on dance 
halls and’sport. The first feelings about 
‘rationing, effects of war on spending and 
saving, the rumors which persistently 
' cropped up from nowhere in the early 
~ days, the effects of the first bits of offi- 
cial wartime propaganda, and the way 
commercial ‘interests cashed in on the 
war in their publicity, are dealt with 
This book appeared in March, r940, 
in the calm before the storm and was ex- 
ceptionally well received by the press and 
elsewhere. It had not been out long be- 


fore the phony war gave place to Hitler’s 


_ spring offensive. 

The period from the invasion of Bel- 
gium to Dunkirk was the most intensive- 
ly active of M.-O.’s existence. Detailed 
records of people’s reactions to the news 
‘were kept daily, both through the direct 
method of questioning and by recording 
all sorts of overheard remarks and con- 
versations in the street, in pubs, cafes, 
and buses. People were observed in their 
homes listening to the news on the radio, 
their day-to-day and sometimes hour-to- 
hour expectations and fears were record- 
ed, and through the diaries long records 
of their private conversations and ac- 
tions were collected. Rumors, including 
the first versions of the parachutist-nun 
with hairy hands which persisted for 
months later in various forms, were care- 
fully collated and sifted each day. In 
March, M.-O. began asking the question, 
“What do you think of the news today?” 
a standard question which has been 
asked on at least two days a week for the 
whole war period. Analyzed in a stand- 
ard scheme, answers to this question give 
one index to the blend of hope, expecta- 
tion, interest, and forward-looking which 
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help to make up that elusive quality, 
“morale.” 

Even at the blackest periods of the 
war—which are from the sociological 
point of view the most vitally interesting 
—M.-O. has kept up its record of war’s 
effects on the ordinary peacetime habits 
such as pub-going, sport, dancing, and 
so on. The second period of intense or- 
ganizational pressure occurred, of course, 
when heavy air raids began in autumn, 
1940. The London blitzes and the com- 
plete upheaval of deeply rooted lifetime 
habits which they involved presented a 
unique opportunity for studying human 
beings under almost clinical conditions. 
The huge makeshift shelters and the 
tubes of London, the great halls full of 
evacuated people in the provincial towns, 
provided a section of humanity brought 
together by no common bond but the 
common danger. The blitz period, de- 
spite and even partly because of its hu- 
man tragedies, was a field day for M.-O. 
Investigators spent days and nights in 
all the various types of shelters in Lon- 
don, keeping a careful record of all that 
was said and all that happened. In the 
most blitzed part of London’s East End 
a girl investigator went to live in a vast 
railway goods yard, taken over by the 
people (as London’s tubes were taken 
over), for shelter. Here were thousands 
of people in this high, empty, arched 
goods yard, with no conveniences of any 
kind, no sanitation, no food, no social 
amenities or organization, no common 
level of belief or interest. They came 
along early each evening before the sirens 
blew, with their bundles of bedding, and 
settled on the floor individually or in 
parties. The record which this investi- 
gator kept of the slow fluctuation of or- 
der into this chaos is perhaps one of the 
most fascinating sociological studies ever 
made. Here‘is a small descriptive section 
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from one of her reports, written on Sep- 
tember 13, 1940, showing spontaneous 
entertainment beginning to grow up 
among the shelterers: 


Entertainment.—None provided, but some 
arches provide their own. Entertainment of 
sort to be described takes place mostly in the 
middle shelters among the Cockreys. In one 
middle arch, on Friday, a girl played an ac- 
cordion, while men danced burlesque dances 
round her. She was a tall, pale girl with long 
straggly hair, and played effortlessly, with a 
vacant face. Highly made-up, badly dressed, 
very poor. 

A crowd of rubberers,? watching, were con- 
stantly being broken up by the wardens. 

After a while, a man in the arch took hold of 
a woman’s hat, and put it on back to front. 
Then he sidled up to his mate, Mae West-wise, 
and made some sort of wisecrack. The crowd 
roared. Gradually, the two worked up some 
spontaneous cross-talk, which it was impossible 
to hear from investigator’s position. The girl 
got on to a box of lard, and played louder. The 
crowd joined in lustily. 

In another shelter, a young coster was play- 
ing the accordion. He played it well—with fire. 
A coster girl, about 20, sang a gypsy melody in 
a clear, high, plaintive voice that would have 
sounded in place on the stage of the Holborn 
Empire. Young costers were grouped pic- 
turesquely all round the arch, cantring the 
singer in a frame of faces and bodies. 

Another archway was playing ‘‘Knees-Up- 
Mother-Brown,” running round more and more 
furiously. 

A crowd of drunken seamen (not uniformed) 
made a chain, and ran round and round the 
` aisles, chanting sea-songs. All effort on the part 
of wardens to break them up proved fruitless. 

Cards were played a good deal, particularly 
by the Indians, who squatted on the floor and 
didn’t need rugs or blankets. 

Not many people were reading—the light 
was bad. Most people slept. 


At this time, too, investigators set off 
on five routes radiating from London 
into the remote countryside to record the 
second great evacuation from London. 


2 The word used for “rubbernecks” who wander- 
ed round the shelter looking for any interesting in- 
cident. 
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. These are simply exarnples of some of 


the major studies M.-O. has made. It is 
impossible in the space of an article to 
give more than a broad idea of the scope 
of its work. A great many special jobs on 
wartime problems are combined with the 
continuing study of the effects of war on 
all sorts of normal social and communal 
activity. In the former category are the 
many investigations into the effects of 
government propaganda, which are sum- 
marized in the report Home Propaganda 
(London: Advertising Service Guild, 
1941). The effects of individual leaflets, 
posters, broadcasts, etc., have been the 
subject of extensive investigation since 
war began, and an investigation into 
people’s reactions to the first two posters 
issued by the government in September, 
1939, was the first big job M.-O. did dur- 
ing the war. The effects of official in- 
structions on what to do in invasion or if 
poison. gas is used, attempts to educate 
the public in food matters, attempts to 
persuade them to carry their gas masks, 
to wear a white arm band in the blackout, | 
to join the women’s services, to eat 
whole-meal bread (since become the only 
available loaf); these are some examples 
of the sort of work M.-O. has done in 
these times. 

One of the government’s advertising 
campaigns urged people to carry their 
gas masks with them, another to wear or 
carry something white in the blackout, 
so that they could be seen by motor and 
bus drivers. Since the start of the war 
M.-O. nas made regular counts each week 
of the proportion of Londoners carrying 
their gas masks at a number of standard 
places. Seventy-five per cent carried gas 
masks in September, 1939. In the fol- 
lowing months the figures fell to 60 per 
cent in October, 35 per cent in Novem- 
ber, and steadily down to under 5 per 
cent in March, 1940. Then, as the war 
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news became'worse they rose, but only 
to a peak of 30 per cent with the fall of 
France. By August, ig40, they were 
again down to under ro per cent, and 
again only went up to 30 per cent at the 
beginning of- the blitz period in Septem- 
ber. Toward the end of the blitz period 
in January, 1941, they were again down 
to between 5 per cent and ro per cent. 
The Balkan offensive in April, 1941, only 
brought the figure up to 20 per cent, and 
from then on it varied between about ro 
per cent and 1 per cent or less. At the 
height of the propaganda drive figures of 
I per cent and under were recorded in 
provincial centers. The campaign had no 
appreciable effect, and a steady fall in 
gas-mask carrying continued. 

Another example of M.-O.’s investiga- 
tions into the effects of official propa- 
ganda was the “Arm White” campaign. 
This was carried out on an extensive 
scale by advertisements in the National 
Press, rising to a note of increasing ur- 
gency. A typical advertisement showed 


the outline of a bowler-hatted man pro- 


ceeding cautiously in the dark wearing a 
white arm band. Streamers across the 
black background said: 


When walking after dark tonight, 
For Safety’s sake wear something WHITE. 


A hand pointed to heavilv leaded and un- 
derlined capitals announcing: 


THERE WERE 1,146 ROAD DEATHS 
LAST MONTH—MOST OF THEM 
AVOIDABLE 


Throughout this campaign, which lasted 
many months, M.-O. made counts of 
the proportion of people in London’s 
blacked-out streets who were carrying 
anything white. From the beginning to 
the end of the campaign there was no ap- 
preciable improvement whatever in and 
during the whole period. An average of 
only one person in a thousand was wear- 
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ing a white arm band in London, al- ` 
though this was the point primarily and 
repeatedly illustrated in advertisements. 

In this book many other government 
publicity campaigns are examined, some 
of them, notably those of the Ministry 
of Food, having had a relatively good ef- 
fect, some, like the above, having a prac- 
tically negligible one. Suggestions are 
made as to why some campaigns failed 
and how failure could be avoided in fu- 
ture. The report was widely noticed in 
the press and very favorably received. 

One of the latest major investigations, 
conducted for six months from October, 
1941, was into the human side of indus- 
try. A lengthy report on this called Peo- 
ple in Production was published recently 
(Advertising Service Guild, 1942). This 
book attempts to put the question of op- 
timum industrial production into the 
context of human needs and desires. It 
shows how minor internal frictions within 
works and factories can affect efficiency, 
the effects of travel and shopping, diff- 
culties, household worries, provisions for 
eating, rest and recreation within the fac- 
tory, on-the-whole enthusiasm and mo- 
rale of the factory worker. The results of 
this investigation, the most ambitious 
single job that M.-O. has tackled during 
the war, received very high praise from 
very diverse quarters in big business, 
medicine, the technical and trade press 
as well as the general press, and privately 
from numerous individuals in the civil 
service, politics, and science. 

The Sunday Observer carried a long 
commentary on this report on its leader 
page (April 26, 1942) which included the 
following: 

It is important that we should arrive at some 
definite conclusions about the immense process 
in which millions of British citizens are now en- 
gaged. No better guide could be found than the 


book just brought out by Tom Harrisson. His 
book, though it masquerades under an official 
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title, provides not only better reading than most 
fiction, but also a new and lively approach to 
one of the most vital problems of war and peace 
——_the human factor in industry. 

A loud noise needs to be made about that 
word “human.” When we summon up figures 
of man-hours and machines we are apt to forget 


that the associations, tastes, nerves and metabo- ` 


lism of each human individual are vital factors 
of output. The bureaucratic or mechanistic 
yardstick simply will not do. In the words of 
the author of this book, “It is almost impossible 
to separate fact, feeling and fantasy..... Ideas 
that people have about what is going on deter- 
mine their behaviour as much as, and often 
more than, what is actually going on in the 
thing they have ideas about. And if there is a 
gulf between the thing and the idea that peo- 
ple have about it, the popular idea is likely to 
modify and upset the thing itself, in the long 
run if not in the short one.” 


The Times industrial correspondent 
contributed a long article summarizing 
the report (April 18). The liberal Man- 
chester Guardian’s first leader (April 17) 
was a commentary on it, and concluded: 


The Mass-Observation report does show 
how much slackness and friction can be traced 
to the lack of the sense of urgency, to the failure 
to grasp the value of one’s job, and more than 
anything else to the persistence of pre-war 
habits of mind. The skilled man is resentful at 
training a woman; the employer is resentful be- 
cause he is compelled to put up a canteen; over 
all hangs the fear of an inevitable economic de- 
pression after the war. But the Government de- 
partments are often equally remiss. The Select 
Committee reports that one Production Depart- 
ment “clearly indicated that it did not regard 
the economical use of labour as its business.” 
The Mass-Observation report quotes an official 
who said that his Supply Department was only 
a customer. “It’s not our business to find out 
how efficient firms are or are not.” ' We have all 
much to learn and not too much time to do it in. 


The report was widely recognized as 
contributing something new in the study 
of the human side of industrial efficiency 
and mood. It is about to be brought out 
in popular abbreviated form by Penguin 
Books. 
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Much of M.-O.’s current work is con- 
cerned with people’s ideas for post-war 
reconstruction both internally and inter- 
nationally. A big investigation has just 
been completed on people’s post-war 
housing needs, run concurrently in the 
main types of housing area—flats, hous- 
ing estates, rows of houses, garden city, 
etc. Present needs and future hopes have 
been investigated in detail in all these 
areas, and much information made avail- 
able for planners, who tend sometimes 
to be divorced from the actual desires of 
the people they are planning for. Post- 
war desires for educational reform, the 
social services, medicine, and politics are 
also being investigated. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of these spe- 
cial jobs, the routine work of M.-O. car- 
ries om. There are one hundred major 
subjects, embracing every important fac- 
et of human activity, which M.-O. de- 
cided to cover at the beginning of the 
war. Here are some of these subjects: 
Pets 


Private conversations 
Private letters 


Astrology 
Amateur dramatics 
Adult education 


Ballet Photography 
Bags and wrappers Politics 
Books and reading Pacifism 
Cinema Pamphlets 
Clubs Radio 
Childrer’s stories Rumor 
Civil service Religion 
Civil defense Services 
Fashion Science 
Finance, saving, and Schools 
spending Sport 
Food and menus Shop displays 
Gardens Temperance 
Government propa- Theater 
ganda Trade 
Health and medicine Trade-unions 
Jazz i Works and factories 
Music hall Youth organizations 


A regular watch is kept on all these items, 
and many more, as their impact is felt 
by people in their everyday lives. Since 


i 
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the war began, thirty-three directives of 
half a dozen questions have been an- 
swered by the National Panel, on care- 
fully selected key questions, making 
some two hundred detailed investiga- 
tions undertaken in- this way alone. The 
trained staff of investigators is continu- 
ally on the job, working on a carefully 
arranged and indexed plan to keep infor- 
mation on all these subjects always up 
to date. Backing and expanding on these 
records are the diaries, running now into 
many millions of words, which supply a 
wealth of supplementary material from 
the personal experience of the ordinary 
people at home. 

Another side to M.-O.’s work which is 
not observational, but without which the 
interpretation of the results of observa- 
tions would be incomplete, is the war li- 
brary. This contains the published ma- 
terial of the war, a cross-section of the 
innumerable written and printed things 
which people come across in their every- 
day lives and which help to form the 
opinions, feelings, and beliefs which 
M.-O. investigates and records. Besides 
the big journals and newspapers and ma- 
jor official propaganda, specimens are 
collected of the publications of all sorts 
of minor organizations, their leaflets, 
posters, catalogues, broadsheets, and bul- 
letins. Ephemeral pamphlets, disappear- 
ing a few days after their distribution, 
the leaflets put out by shopkeepers, the 
posters and publications of temperance 
organizations and church bodies, paci- 
fists, horticulturalists, and pet owners 
are all focused these days to varying ex- 
tents on the war. Their effects on the 
people who read them and whose particu- 
lar interests they represent may be just 
as great as that of national newspapers 
and big weekly and monthly periodicals. 
Yet it is the job of no central organiza- 
tion to preserve them. M.-O. realized the 


need for social history after the war to 
have access to this type of material and 
has been assembling this war library 
since 1939 with the help of its fifteen 
hundred observers, who assure specimen 
material from all parts of Britain. 
There are thus three main levels at 
which M.-O. records human behavior 
and social change in wartime Britain: 
(1) through its trained staff of investi- 
gators, who record public opinion by re- 
liable sampling methods and whose train- 
ing in objective observation enables them 
to obtain an accurate record of external 
behavior; (2) through the National Panel 
of Observers, who report largely on their 
Own opinions and subjective reactions, 
thus giving information about private 
opinion and feeling; (3) through the war 
library, which provides the background 
of published opinion and gives a key to 
the influences impacting on people and 
helping to develop the opinions and be- 
havior recorded through (1) and (2). 


It will be seen that M.-O. has set itself 
a fairly stiff task in recording the effects 
of this war, but, since it is the only 
organization which is attempting this job 
in Britain or which is equipped for it by 
pre-war experience, an ambitious pro- 
gram seems essential. The organizers of 
M.-O. feel that purely quantitative 
methods—the only methods used to any 
great extent by any other organization 
engaged in work at all similar—are in- 
adequate by themselves for recording the 
social history of this war, though they 
have, of course, many uses and are used 
extensively by M.-O. itself. M.-O. seeks 
to get at the depth and quality of opin- 
ion, to find out what people are thinking 
and doing privately, among their friends, 
in their homes, and in their own minds. 

M.-O. has no big, steady financial 
backing or grants. It lives by the jobs it 
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does for all sorts of official and hie ticial 
bodies, for disinterested individuals, and 
` by its own articles in the press and broad- 
casts over the B.B.C. Though it has de- 
veloped a great deal since 1937, and has 
learned much through the special stresses 
and conditions of war, that part of its 
work which is most original is at the 
same time most experimental. There is 
still a great deal to learn and much ex- 
perimentation in technique to be de- 
veloped. 

On many subjects there is a consider- 
able difference between what a person 
will say to a stranger, such as a doorstep 
interviewer, and what he says in the pri- 
vacy of his own circle of friends. This is 
particularly true in wartime when the so- 
cial sanction against expressing, for in- 
stance, opinions critical of war leaders or 
of the direction of the war itself is ex- 
ceptionally strong. 

Since the war began, M.-O. has de- 
voted more and more attention to indi- 
rect methods of approach, to overheard 
conversations, to purely observational 
work among people. Technique for this 
qualitative study of behavior and opin- 
ion at amore intimate level than that re- 
corded by the doorstep interviewer is at 
present in an early experimental stage, 
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but though it has a long way to develop 


before it reaches technical perfection, it 
can be used in studying many questions 
where “interviewing” yields little result. 
For instance, the effects of war on reli- 
gious faith, on feelings about death, on 
sex life, on people’s more detailed beliefs 
about what they want in the post-war 
world, have been investigated in this way 
in recent months through the National 
Panel. In such cases either a more inti- 
mate approach than the doorstep inter- 
view or more time for thought than a ver- 
bal question allows is required. M.-O. is 
particularly concerned with people’s be- 
havior, their subjective feelings, their 
worries, frustrations, hopes, desires, ex- _ 
pectations, and fears. The complex ma- 
chinery which it has built up for record- 
ing these things has developed now over 
a period of five years and been strength- 
ened by the experience of war. Though 
still in a highly experimental stage, it is 
the only available machinery for record- 
ing social change in Britain at these 
deeper and more significant levels, and 
all its efforts are devoted to keeping this 
record as objectively and in as great de- 


. tail as time and technique allow. 
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COMMENT ON THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF SHAME 


KURT RIEZLER 


ABSTRACT 


Shame is neither a purely social nor a merely sexual phenomenon. Its universality points to a fundamental 
pattern of human life. Shame has a function in a process of formation which is both individual and social. 
This functional meaning can be constant though the contents of shame vary and change. An analysis of 
the connotations of the words for shame in different languages suggests the relation between shame and awe. 


Pudenda and veneranda are interrelated. 


I 

Anthropologists, in comparing cul- 
tures, find different trikes ashamed of 
different things. Obviously they could 
not make such comparisons unless they 
had a certain knowledge of an attitude 
called shame as distinct from the con- 
tents of shame, the pudenda. The varia- 
tions the anthropologists report seem to 
concern the content, not the attitude. In 
many a study of the genesis of social 
norms man is a clean slate on which dif- 
ferent conditions write different stories. 
Shame, we are told, has to do with hab- 
its. Habits are products of yesterday’s 
conditions. But how is it that each of the 
different stories has a chapter about 
shame? Everywhere man blushes and 
conceals. Human life, under all condi- 
tions, seems to move within the frame of a 
fundamental pattern in which an attitude 
called shame may have a hidden place. 

The phenomenon called shame is 
broad. Man, as his own observer, can be 
ashamed of things of which no one 
knows. It is not a matter of course that 
the individual is ashamed of merely 
violating the moral code of the group to 
which he belongs. Nor is it a matter of 
course that shame should be tied up with 
sex. A human being can be ashamed of a 
cowardly or mean act that even the 
psychoanalyst may fail to connect with 
sex. Man can be ashamed of himself and 
his actions or of others—iriends, parents, 


children—and their actions, ashamed 
even of his country. 

At the threshold of any inquiry into 
human attitudes and emotions we stum- 
ble over a difficulty that concerns the 
relations between things and their 
names. In different languages the same 
things have different names: stone, 
flower, horse. The name, then, does not 
alter the thing. But emotions or atti- 
tudes merge into one another in count- 
less nuances, transitions, and mixtures. 
There are no sharp, unmistakable fron- 
tiers. Different languages do not draw 
exactly the same distinctions. Where the 
human heart is concerned, languages 
seem to be attempts to lay hands on an 
evasive subject matter. Each tries to 


solve an unsolvable problem in its own, 


and never entirely satisfactory, manner. 
We admire the subtleness of one for the 
shades of emotion it can express and de- 
plore the clumsiness of another. 

Names lead our thinking, but they do 
not create things; whenever they seem to 
create things, these things are not neces- 
sarily the right ones. At any rate, we do 
not determine what shame is by deter- 
mining the meaning of the term, that is, 
the conventional use of “shame” in Eng- 
lish. English and German have one word 
for “‘shame’’——Scham; French and Greek 
each have two: pudeur and konte, 
Aischyne and Aidos. The use of two 
words emphasizes a difference; the use of 
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one, in blurring the difference, stresses a 
kinship. Each usage may have its 
strength and its weakness. 

Let us begin with a simple case. A 
mother scolds her child for a mean act. 
‘“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
“Schaémst du dich nicht?” “N'as-tu pas 
honte?” Mothers in all civilizations talk 
in this or a similar manner to their chil- 
dren, whatever moral or social code de- 
termines the things of which the child 
should be ashamed. The attitude called 
shame may be the same, though the con- 
tent may be different. 

A boy is eager to ride on a pony. A 
little afraid, he hesitates. The mother re- 
proves him: “Aren’t you ashamed?” 
Even if she adds, “Imagine if someone 
saw that you are afraid,” she wants her 
son to be ashamed of himself as his own 
observer. Do we really need the social 
group and its moral code demanding 
courage? There is something in the soul 
of the boy that corresponds to the moral 
code of courage and to the motherly 
reprimand; without this something the 
boy would hardly respond. 

Perhaps the mother can teach him 
merely the things of which he should be 
ashamed, thus directing his shame to- 
ward certain contents. To an entirely 
shameless being, shame cannot be 
taught. The teacher of such a being 
could only substitute fear for shame. 

What part in an appeal to shame does 
the observer play? He does not represent 
merely a social or moral code imposed 
from without. The boy is anxious lest 
someone see that he is afraid. He tries to 
conceal his fear, at least from others; not 
because shame is merely social and al- 
ways with respect to others, but because, 
if others know, the fact is established and 
his image of himself is put beyond his 
own power of forgetting andremembering. 
One cannot prevent others from knowing 
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unless one possesses the power of killing. 
A powerful man, wishing to save his own 


- image of himself, may on that ground 


alone cause another man to die. 
Though not “merely” social, shame is 
still a social phenomenon. The individ- 
ual himself is a social phenomenon. The 
boy builds up an image of himself for 
others as well as for himself. He cannot 
help being to himself what he is to others. 
His life in others is part of himself. He 
wants to be something to others. If he 
cannot be what he wants to be, he tries 
to appzar to be what he cannot be. If he 
is not contented with himself as others 
see him, he tries to console himself with 
his own self-image; if he does not ap- 
prove of his self-image, he seeks consola- 
tion in what others think about him. We 
adjust ourselves to the norms of others 
and try to adjust others to our norms. 
Our “being-to-others” and our “‘being- 
to-ourselves” are not side by side. They 
have been correlated ever since man’s be- 
ginning. Life is their give and take, the 
play of their concord and discord. 
Shame is a phenomenon as old, if not 
older, than man. What is its function? 
Man, in being something to himself, 
behaves toward himself. Even in behav- 
ing toward others, he cannot help behav- 
ing toward himself. He can love and 
hate, respect and despise himself. He 
can be content and angry with himself. 
He can be truthful and a liar to himself. 
This behaving toward himself does not 
presuppose introspection, self-observa- 
tion, a conscious act in which a man di- 
rects his attention toward his self. The 
phenomenon springs the bounds of these 
terms. Man is a finite creature, in need 
and danger. He is moved and acted up- 
on. But in being moved he moves; in 
being acted upon he acts. He builds up 
his world in relation to himself, himself 
in relation to his world. Since he is finite, 
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his world is never quite the world. The 
self he builds is never quite his self. He is 
both creator and creatum. There is a 
double nature in man, but the creator is 
not necessarily the creatum. When we 
say that man builds up his “self” we 
should realize that the builder is not the 
building. We can differentiate the I and 
the Me. At any moment the I puts an- 


other Me, which should be and perhaps - 


never will be actual, ahead of the actual 
Me. The I may even draw beyond all ac- 
tual Me’s an image of a Me for his own 
eyes or for the eyes of others, believing 
and making believe. The distinction be- 
tween an unconscious and a conscious 
ego by no means corresponds to this dis- 
tinction between the J and the Me. Both 
the unconscious and the conscious have 
their share in this formative process and 
a part in both the I and the Me. In this 
process in which a finite creator builds up 
his self as his creatum shame resides. It 
covers and conceals the vulnerable spots 
and protects man against himself and 
against others. The root of the English 
“shame” and the German “Scham” is in 
a Gothic word “Schama” which signifies 
cover and which is also the root of the 
German “Hemd,” shirt, and the English 
and French ‘‘chemise.”’ 


II 


To begin from another angle, wise men 
in all countries and ages have advised 
their friends never to put a man to shame 
lest they create a kind of hate keener 
than the hate from any other source and 
slower to heal. Man resents being put to 
shame, being compelled to confront not 
only others but also himself, bared in all 
his meanness. There is no doubt about 
the strength and tenacity of the resent- 
ment created. The less tke opportunity 
left a man to save his face, at least in his 
own eyes, the deeper and more persistent 
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the’ resentment. The reason the needy 
find it difficult to be grateful for help and 
gifts is because they are prone to be 
ashamed of their neediness. The man 
who puts us to shame interferes in the 
delicate process by which the I builds up 
the Me. If such interference destroys the 
unconscious work, the response of many 
a man is hate. 

Whenever parents and teachers, in ed- 
ucating children, put them to shame they 
take or should take care, that they merely 
guide and do not disturb their children’s 
development. To this end, they should 
avoid shaming a child before strangers. 
Enmity, on the other hand, prefers to 
shame in the presence of others and 
gloats over the moral destruction in 
which the I of the foe faces the debris of 
his Me. 

To avoid putting anyone to shame is 
the first commandment of a social code, 
called ‘‘tact,” one of the few that can be 
formulated. Tact is common to all civili- 
zations and not merely a refinement of 
an advanced society. If tact 1s not con- 
fused with good manners, we may dis- 
cover that primitive tribes or free peas- 
ants are distinguished by their native 
tact. This kind of tact may lead us to 
some fundamental norms that hardly 
change in history, provided they are 
formulated in terms of man’s relation to 
man, Not to put a man to shame is one 
of these norms. 

In social life, in both fiction and real- 
ity, there are what we call embarrassing 
situations. Social tact demands that we 
avoid creating such a situation. When- 
ever someone is openly put to shame, we 
suffer even as mere observers with the 
person involved. We cannot help feeling 
his shame. This phenomenon points to 
the queer fact that social life tends to be 
sociable. It creates, always and every 
where, certain norms of behavior as th 
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basis of sociability. Some of these norms 
do not change. Sociability presupposes 
some feeling for the ways of others—the 
will not to hurt, not to touch sensitive 
spots, not to disclose delicate secrets at 
the bottom of other souls, not to dis- 
parage the things others venerate. It de- 
mands something that could be called a 
sixth sense, a feeling in the tips of one’s 
fingers, a kind of intuition of the other 
fellow’s subconscious bases or of the 
formative process in which his I builds 
up his Me. This process is everyone’s se- 
cret unknown to himself. It should be re- 
spected. If it is not, friendship is not 
friendly and social life not sociable. 
‘There is much talk about inferiority 
complexes. The term means a behavior 
of man toward himself, a particular rela- 
tion between the I and the Me. The pro- 
prietors of inferiority complexes are un- 
consciously ashamed of themselves. 
They waver between depressions and at- 
tacks of hatred; extremely suspicious, 
they ascribe to everyone they meet the 
contempt in which they hold themselves. 
Goethe complains of people: 


denen das Wesen wie du bist 
stets ein stiller Vorwurf ist. 


They are avid for praise, public honor, or 
visible success, hoping in vain to con- 
vince themselves of a value with which 
they cannot credit themselves. When 
put to shame, they neither forgive nor 
forget. Retaliation, even success, is no 
cure. Resentment is one of the most po- 
tent forces in history and can give to 
both individuals and social groups the 
vigor essential to conquer the realms of 
happier but perhaps weaker people who, 
pleased with themselves, acquiesce in an 
accomplished unity between the I and 
the Me. Experience decides against the 
smug. The tension between the creator 
and the creatum alone gives strength. 
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Man’s essence is motion; he is a being 
directed in itself that is never entirely 
what it wants or ought to be. This is but 
another way of expressing what I call the 
tension between the I and the Me. It be- 
longs to the structure of a formative 
process in which shame has its function. 


MHI 


Shame is so closely connected with sex 
that many seem almost to forget that 
there are things apart from sex of which 
man can be ashamed. Our Christian tra- 
dition suggests that sexual matters are 
sinful and therefore things to be ashamed 
of. The association of a bad conscience 
with sexuality as such is a Christian pe- 
culiarity. But it was not Christianity 
that brought shame into sex. 

We ought to be very careful ere we as- 
sume that there are “shameless” tribes. 
Numerous tribes seem shameless accord- 
ing to our codes. They have their own 
codes, however, within which our acts do 
not have our meanings. Their codes, 
however shameless they may seem to us, 
differentiate as well as ours between 
shame and shamelessness. Nature her- 
self seems to connect sex with shame. 
Every inquiry into this problem meets 
great difficulties. The preconceptions in 
our theories of sex prevent us from dis- 
covering the facts. Some people even dis- 
tort the facts before trying to observe 
them. 

A few undeniable facts that concern 
different functions of shame in matters of 
sex may help to articulate the problem, 
at least in a preliminary way. The phe- 
nomena are tender; words are harsh. 

t. Shame asks for the concealment of 
our sexual actions. It guards their pri- 
vacy. All peoples exclude the observer. 
The observer or he who consents to being 
observed is shameless. Thus shame 
seems to be concerned less with the sexu- 
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al actions themselves than with their 
observation. Talk offends more than ac- 
tion. Mephisto says in Faust: 


Du darfst es nicht vor keuschen Ohren nennen, 
Was keusche Herzen nicht entbehren koennen. 


The devil, shameless by nature, sneers at 
what he fails to understand. Though 
codes differ widely, we may say that 
within each the offense to shame by talk 
is greater the less familiar people are 
with one another. Societies that admit, 
relish, or even cultivate a way of talking 
about sex that to puritans seems utterly 
shameless have their own way of bowing 
before shame. They usually develop a 
code of their own which stipulates at 
least that the veil shall not be removed 
unless with wit or grace. 

2. All peoples require a sense of shame 
in youngsters, especially in young girls. 
Shame suits youth and protects the 
growth of sexual maturity. It plays a 
role in the selection of the first sexual 
companion. The nurse upbraids Juliet: 
“Have you no modesty, no maiden 
shame?” Everyone makes allowance to 
Juliet for the strength of her passion. 
She may violate the social code as inter- 
preted by nurses; she does not violate the 
human code. Each of her sweet words is 
full of “modesty and maiden shame.” 
Obviously our judgment of whether an 
attitude is shameless or not depends on 
the presence or absence of a mysterious 
something called “love,” whatever it 
may be. 

In Sanskrit the word for shame means 
the reserve and defense that in the game 
of love is appropriate to the female part 
even in the eyes of the libidinous male. 
Poets of most ages and countries praise 
this sort of shame. As males writing for 
audiences of males, they suggest that to 
love alone should shame yield through 
love. 
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Obviously we cannot deal with shame 
in sex without introducing love. Love is 
not coextensive with sex. There is sex 
without love and perhaps even love with- 
out sex, Since, however, man has fancied 
that he could reduce love, as a sublima- 
tion of a biological urge, to sex, a few 
words in defense of my view are a neces- 
sity today. I am not sure whether the 
word “sublimation” has a definite mean- 
ing. It seems to me that its role is to de- 
sublimate love by suggesting that love is 
nothing but sex, i.e., a biological urge. 
Armed with such a preconception, the 
psychologist does not have to describe 
the sublimation and look at what really 
happens between a man and a woman in 
love besides the satisfaction of a biologi- 
cal urge. Hence the blindness in the 
modern scientific literature concerning 
maiters of Eros. I do not dare to set 
forth a theory of love. When I use the 
word, I refer to the plain fact that rela- 
tions between human beings can be such 
that the I and the You build up a We as 
the whole of an intimate world in which 
they are obliged to be to themselves what 
they are to each other and are permitted 
to be to each other what they are to 
themselves." This phenomenon cannot 
be reduced to sex, though it may require 
and create, or be required and created 
by, sexual intercourse. Shame seems to 
safeguard the youthful genesis of love 
against the biological urge and thus to 
watch over the sublimation of sex. 

3. The further role shame plays be- 
tween two sexual companions depends 
on love. Mutual love banishes shame. 
In a sexual intercourse that we imagine 
to be the mere satisfaction of a biological 
urge and without a tinge of love shame 
insists on being present; without love, 


: Cf. my article, “Jack and Jill,” a comment on 
some basic sociological concepts, in Social Research, 
November, 1939. 
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the companion becomes the observer. 
Shame decreases with increasing love, in- 
creases with decreasing love. It takes its 
leave when love reaches its peak and re- 
appears when love takes its leave. Shame 
protects love in sex against sex without 
love. 

The matter is so delicate, however, 
that the more precise one tries to be the 
more inadequate the description be- 
comes. It seems to shun bright light. 
Are we really right in saying that shame 
disappears in passionate love? Perhaps 
we should say that it merely changes its 
code. Intimacy seems to prescribe and 
create its special code, a subtle thing, 
which guards the I against the You as 
well as the You against the I and perhaps 
even the We against both the I and the 
You. We may say that this fragile thing 
is not shame but tact. Tact, however, 
implies shame. Mutual tact respects 
' mutual shame, 

These meager remarks merely indicate 
a diversity of function under different 
conditions. Even they, however, give an 
outline that thorough analysis can cer- 
tainly enrich but scarcely alter. I am 
aware of the countless variations in each 
civilization or period that enliven the 
story of shame with unique shades and 
inflections. But historic interest should 
not induce the student of human nature 
to miss the sameness of the theme. The 
melody is faint but audible. . 

The melody, the same despite all the 
variable pudenda and their diverse mani- 
festations, compels us to admit a mean- 
ing of shame that is not a creation of 
man-made moral codes or of interests of 
social groups. This shame is not a crea- 
tum but part of the inner structure of a 
creative process in which men build up 
their selves and their countless worlds. 
The contents of shame, the pudenda, de- 
pend upon the different worlds man cre- 
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ates; shame itself preserves the sameness 
of its function provided we are careful to 
determine it in terms of an inner struc- 
ture of human life instead of using the 
identities of a material world as the 
frame of reference. 

Although Nature dislikes to divulge 
her secret, I may inquire whether the 
language is right in using one and the 
same word for shame both in and outside 
sex. 

We react to both kinds of shame in one 
and the same way: we blush and we con- 
ceal. Since the reaction does not depend 
upon social codes or- historical changes 
we might follow the lead Nature seems 
to indicate. In and outside sex shame 
prevents us from doing what, if done, 
would make us blush and conceal. 
Shame guides a process of formation and 
shields its vulnerable spots, solicitous for 
what is frail and fragile. This may be our 
own Self, the Me or the image of the Me 
in our own eyes or in the eyes of others. 
It may even be another self, in whose - 
name we feel shame or whom we avoid 
putting to shame. It may be the privacy 
of our sexual life, the mysterious some- 
thing called love, its growth or its inti- 
macy, the We and its barriers. Shame 
stresses the secret. Every creator has his 
secret, beyond his creata. 

‘Botk the French and the Greek use two 
words. Their distinction, however, does 
not correspond to the distinction be- 
tween sexual and nonsexual matters. 
Pudeur means a kind of shame that tends 
to keep you from an act, whereas you 
may feel konte after an act. Customary 
loose usage tends to blur the distinction 
and to forget that you may feel pudeur 
outside sex and konte within sex. 


IV 


The Greek distinction between Aidos 
and Aisckyne does not correspond to the 


J 


r’ 


- violate. 
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French between pudeur and konte; nor 
has it anything to do with a distinction 
between sexual and nonsexual matters. 
The old grammarians define: “Aidos est 
pudor profectus ex verecundia. Aischyne 
est pudor profectus ex turpitudine.” The 
origin of Aischyne is dishonor, of Aidos, 
awe. Dishonor puts. the emphasis on 
man-made codes. If you are ashamed of 
violating or having violated such codes, 


the Greeks use the verb that corresponds ` 


to the noun Azschyne. Aidos is not con- 
cerned merely with man-made codes. 
You feel Aidos when confronted with 
things nature tells you to revere and not 
Shame in sexual matters is 
Aidos, not Aischyne. In the Odyssey 
Hephaistos catches his wife, Aphrodite, 
with her lover, Ares, in nets he spread 
around Aphrodite’s bed. He calls all the 
gods and goddesses to look at the adul- 
terous couple. The gods hurry to the 
place, but the goddesses stay at home out 
of shame. Homer calls this shame Aidos. 

A mighty personality, bé it a king, 
poet, or philosopher, is Azdotos. Aidoia 
is the word for the sexual organs. You 
feel Aidos when you enter a temple, a 
holy grove, the shadow of a cave, the 
dark of a wood. These things have a se- 
cret you should respect. In the courts of 
Attica the defendant had his place beside 


a stone dedicated to Aidos; the stone on. 


the opposite side, the place of the prose- 
cutor, was dedicated to Anaideia, shame- 
lessness. The one is entitled to conceal, 
the other obliged to unmask. 

In Euripides’ tragedy, Hippolytos, the 
pure youth, Hippolytos, enters the holy 
grove of Artemis at dawn and offers the 
goddess a crown of flowers. 


My Goddess Mistress, I bring you ready woven 
This garland. It was I that plucked and woveit, 


2 Thesaurus Stephani, under Aidos. Others 
quoted, Damascenus, Aristoxenus, Ammonius, 
stress the same point. 


Plucked it for you in your Inviolate Meadow. 

No shepherd dares to feed his flock within it: - 

No reaper plies a busy scythe within it: 

Only the bees in springtime haunt the Inviolate 
Meadow. 

Its gardener is the Spirit Reverence who 

Refreshes it with water from the river. 

Not those who by instruction have profited 

To learn, but in whose very soul the seed 


‘Of Chastity towards all things alike 


Nature has deeply rooted, they alone 
May gather flowers there! the wicked may not. 


The Spirit Reverence of the.translation is 
Aidos. These lines, I think, are eloquent 
enough to disclose the particular flavor 
of the term.. We should not disregard the 
wisdom of such wording as an arbitrari- 
ness of a language, or a Greek peculiarity 
that may interest the historian alone. 
Aidos links shame to awe: this link may 
be in the things themselves, whether or 
not the language retains it in the conno- 
tations of its words. 

Shame is rooted, as I have said, in the 
formative process we call the life of man. 
So is awe. Shame protects, awe guides 
this process. Man is a being directed to- 
ward a whither—creative but finite. As 
he is finite, he is in need and danger, de- 
pendent on things that are beyond his 
power. Thus he is bound to take heed 
lest he go astray. As he is creative he is | 
bound to revere consciously or uncon- 
sciously, building up before himself an 
image and tending to transcend every 
present actuality of his Self. It is in the 
name of such an image that shame 
warns, protects, and conceals. Asa finite 
being endowed with a bit of creativity 
gropes its way, it is, in any phase, both 
limping behind and running ahead of it- 
self: between shame and awe. Neither a 
noncreative finite being nor an infinite 
creator can feel either shame or awe. 


3 Translation by David Grene, Three Greek 
Tragedies (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942). ; : 
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Both God and the devil, the infinite crea- 
tor and the infinite destroyer, are beyond 
shame and awe. | 


V 


If a boy is ashamed of wearing childish 
pants, he looks up to another kind of 
pants he or his group holds in higher 
esteem. Pudenda and veneranda imply 
each other. Behind every pudendum is 
hidden a venerandum, though man may 


refuse to recognize it as such. Pudenda 


may lose their veneranda. You may in- 
herit a pudendum; its origin may be a 
venerandum of a social group of times for- 
gotten. Pudenda, in outliving their vene- 
randa, outlive themselves. _ 

History tells a tale of impervious com- 
plexity. Civilizations, social groups of all 
kinds, individuals as they grow, build up 
systems of pudenda and veneranda. 
These systems may be called moral, so- 
cial, or religious codes, rules of taboo and 
mana, or have no name at all. They may 
be conscious, half-conscious, or uncon- 
scious. They tend to be systems. Man 
tends to build up his self and his world as 
consistent wholes, not as aggregates. As 
a social group or an individual develops, 
aggregates converge toward a focus. An 
elaborate whole is shaped. In this proc- 
ess man adjusts conditions to himself as 
well as himself to conditions. An “envi- 
ronment” becomes a “world.” In achiev- 
ing a personality man drops those of his 
pudenda and veneranda, opinions or lines 


of behavior which were merely casual, or 


alters their functions and meanings, re- 
lates the one to the other, or shapes new 
habits that are less casual, thus building 
up himself, his “world,” the conscious or 
unconscious norms of his behavior as a 
consistent whole. A civilization tends to 
follow the same pattern. The focus of 
this unity remains beyond our conscious 
thinking. In both a strong personality 
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and a high civilization we recognize the 
fact by admiring its secret. 

As civilizations decay pudenda and 
veneranda become anemic; systems dis- 
integrate into aggregates. Life quits the 
fragments. Man inherits petrified hab- 
its.. Mothers still transmit to children 
pieces of a forgotten whole. Children 
outgrow fear and learn to disregard the 
lifeless pieces. Rules of mana and taboo 
in primitive tribes often seem to us but 
aggregates of unconnected superstitions. 
The tribes may have still better excuses 
for the inconsistency of their pudenda- 
and veneranda than we have for ours. 
They may be very old, stabilized prod- 
ucts of a long history they do not remem- 
ber. 

Growth and decay, however, are inter- 
woven; most periods are both young and 
old at the same time. The official system 
of pudenda and veneranda need not be the 
real system; it may be but the system of 
yesterday and still govern institutions 
and terms, though no longer acts. More- 
over, the real system governing the acts 
of parents and teachers may not be the 
real system of their children. While par- 
ents complain that their children have 
neither shame nor reverence, children 
may be shaping a system of their own, 
which sometimes promises to be both 
more consistent and more honest. 

Since the individual shapes his self and 
builds his world in relation to others to 
whom he wants to be what he is to him- 
self and cannot help that his being-to- 
others is part of his béing-to-himself, 
growth and decay of individual and so-_ 
clal systems are interlocked. The indi- 
vidual itself is a social, and sociability an 
individual, phenomenon. In a tensile 
civilization the system of pudenda and 
veneranda is the framework of the partic- 
ular social systems built by individuals 
or groups; in a loosened civilization they 
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are often merely disjecta membra thrown 
together into jerry-built edifices. During 
all the phases of this indefatigable proc- 
ess of dependency and creation, shame 
and awe hold hands. Wherever there is 
still some creativity they are present. 
“Shameless” times, if there are any, are 
periods of destruction. So are times 
without any kind of awe. But even in 
such times shame and awe are present by 
their very absence—as need and want in 
human hearts. 
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As we move, the mental, social, or 
moral space in which we live goes on 
moving. Nevertheless, the codes of 
shame and awe may change; shame 
and awe themselves are not products 
of history but structural elements of 
the process itself and therefore neither 
younger nor older than man, though 
probably older than God and the devil. 
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The sociologist is often guilty of reifying his constructs. As a result, it is necessary to clarify the use of 
social disorganization as a frame of reference. Social disorganization can be viewed most fruitfully as a proc- 
ess rather than 2 condition. In the effort to understand this process, we are confronted with at least five 
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Thus, social disorganization refers to a dynamic state of interpersonal relations. This can be reduced to a 
study of the group-individual relationship which, in turn, can best be investigated by the full utilization of 


psychiatric materials. 


I 


Society, culture, family, group, and, 
lately, the individual—these have been 
the objects of much sociological inquiry, 
at least since the founding of “social 
statics’ by Comte. Their reification has, 
however, been responsible for their not 
being’ considered for what they actually 
are: conceptual frames of reference. It is 
not difficult to see how, after being pre- 
occupied with the study of “‘society”’ for 
many vears, the sociologist would begin 
to believe that such a concept has an ex- 
istence of its own, apart from the activ- 
ities of a number of individuals. We 
often speak learnedly of “social proc- 
esses,” or of “cultural change,” and for- 
get the fact that they are not dynamic, 
they do nothing at all: “culture” does 
not change; it is Smith,, Smith,,.... 
Smith, who are not behaving the way 
they formerly did." 

We could describe the above-named 
concepts as “referential entities.” They 
are referential in the sense that they are 
simply focal referents in terms of which 
certain problems are oriented. “Entity” 
is used to indicate that, in actual practice, 

*¥For further elaboration of this thesis see F. 
Allport, Znstitutional Behavior (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1933); also R. Lynd, 


Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1939). 


these concepts have often been viewed as 
í frea a 

There are three reasons for using these 
referential entities: (1) as a rhetorical 
device in order to convince people of 
some particular value, e.g., Invoking so- 
ciety or the family as a moral force; (2) 
to point out things which might other- 
wise be overlooked; (3) because one ac- 
tually believes that they really operate 
and function in the external world. Now 
we have no methodological quarrel with 
those who utilize them for the first reason 
mentioned, and, since there is no need to 
whip a dead horse, we can eliminate the 
third justification. Therefore, we shall 
concern ourselves with the general use of 
these terms as constructs in the explana- 
tion of social data. In dealing with a con- 
struct such as “social disorganization,” 
it is important to realize why we use it at 
all: what we are doing when we ascribe 
social disorganization to a given range of 
social facts. 

We know that explanations are not 
possible in human affairs if one attempts 
to link the facts which have to be ex- 
plained with other observable facts. It is 
methodologically necessary to introduce 
between any given range of directly ob- 
servable facts a number of concepts or 
constructs so that we may derive, or ex- 
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these observable 
processes.? Now scientific explanations 
are possible only if two conditions are 
fulfilled: (1) the conceptual properties 
are clearly defined; (2) an empirical proc- 
ess or operation is defined which permits 
one to determine whether or not, in a 
concrete case, the concept “‘exists.”’3 In 
this paper we shall be concerned only 
with an analysis of some of the concep- 
tual properties of the construct “social 
disorganization” and a number of its im- 
plications and corollaries. Space does not 
permit a detailed analysis of those em- 
pirical operations that help us determine 
the existence of the phenomena in ques- 
tion.’ 

We must decide first whether or not a 
given range of social facts is an instance 
of a process or a condition.’ As a condi- 
tion, social disorganization is synony- 
mous with what are usually known as 
“social problems” or, more rhetorically, 
“social pathology.” Disorganization is 
thus construed to be “abnormal,” a 
symptom of a “sick” society. If one as- 
sumes this view, one becomes involved in 
trying to decide whether a given social 
event is a social problem or not. What 
constitutes a social problem is, in the 
last analysis, a matter of judgment as to 
what constitutes social welfare. When- 


2 See Kurt Lewin, Conceptual Representation and 
Measurement of Psychological Forces (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1938), for an illuminating discus- 
sion of the role of concepts in explanation. 


3 Note the recent surge of interest of the psychol- 
ogists in the operational definition of their concepts. 


4There are at least five of these techniques 
available to the scciologist: the life-history; socio- 
metric techniques, including the psychodrama; the 
“casual breakdown”; psychiatric interview data; 
and various projéctive methods for personality 
study. I hope to make a discussion of them the 
subject of a second paper. 


5s See E. Mowrer, “Methodological Problems in 
Social Disorganization,”’ American Sociological Re- 
view, VI (1941) » 839749. 


ever a satisfactory set of social problems 
is obtained, those who interpret dis- 
organization as a condition can point to 
this aggregate and assert that this is so- 
cial disorganization. 

Probably the best ways to evaluate 
such a hypothesis are in terms of its abil- 
ity to shed new light on the data in ques- 
tion and its fruitfulness in research. As 
for the first criterion, we find that it is 
not productive of any insight; rather it is 
nothing more than a static, unreal, and 
misleading definition. All that it does is 
to identify, in circular fashion, two 
groups of social phenomena, one not 
known to us any more than the other. 
We do not know anything more than 
that when there are social problems there 
is social disorganization. It is interesting 
to note that this notion, like many other 
social theories, is not a proposition as it 
claims to be, or a statement of fact, but 
is simply an arbitrary definition. Its lack 
of precision and scope, that is, its inade- 
quacy, can be seen in the fact that where- 
as disorganization is, in the last analysis, 
a dynamic state of behavior, the “‘condi- 
tion hypothesis” is static in character. 
That it is nonproductive, not only of in- 
sight, but also of possibilities of research, 
is seen in the fact that not one investiga- 
tion has been able to-use it. Moreover, 
those who talk in its terms have never 
felt it necessary to demonstrate its util- 
ity, and from this we may conclude that 
its static, definitory nature precludes 
scientific value. 

The situation is very different when 
we come to evaluate the “process hy- 
pothesis” of social disorganization. Since 
“process” traditionally refers to a “mode 
in which a series of events involving hu- 
man beings occur,’ we see how much 


6R. Park and E. Burgess, Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology ee University of Chicago 
Press, 1925). 
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closer to reality this view comes. It is al- 
so significant that the best two studies of 
social disorganization have employed 
this conception of disorganization as a 
process. I refer, of course, to the irvesti- 
gations of Durkheim, and of Thomas and 
Znaniecki. Consequently, its dynamic 
character and fruitfulness in research 
would appear to warrant the use of dis- 
organization as a process rather than a 
condition. 

Our next problem is: How can we best 
understand the process of social dis- 
organization? There are at least five dif- 
ferent answers to this question as found 
in the current literature on the subject. 

1. There are those who argue that we 
can best understand it in economic terms 
or, more specifically, in terms of the pe- 
cuniary calculus and motives of the capi- 
talist system. We are all familiar with 
this whole approach, so I shall just at- 
tempt to summarize the main line of rea- 
soning. The basic presupposition is that 
our economic system is based on profit 
with need playing a minor role. But the 
important thing is that we are living dur- 
ing the decline of this system—the evi- 
dence being what is usually termed “ 
cial disorganization.” No longer is capi- 
talism able to provide people with the 
necessities of life; consequently, we see 
all around us an increase in crime and 
suicide. The failure of our system to pro- 
vide a minimum measure of security for 
individuals has resulted in an increase in 
divorce, prostitution, alcoholism, delin- 
quency, etc. Thus, social breakdown can 
be attributed to the breakdown of the 
capitalist system. 

The more ideological aspects of capi- 
talism are stressed by Lynd’ and by 
Karen Hornev.2 They are concerned 


7 Op. cit. 


8 The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937). 


with the effects of competition and indi- 
vidualism upon persons living in our cul- 
ture. Lynd points out how the ethics of 
competition and co-operation result in an 
ambivalence which brings about individ- 
ual disorganization and is subsequently 
reflected in social disorganization. Dr. 
Horney places the competitive emphasis 
of our lite at the root of the neurotic’s in- 
ability to adjust. The conflicts in our so- 
ciety are precisely the ones which the 
neurotic tries to reconcile. She and Lynd 
both believe that social disorganization, 
as we know it, is a relatively new phe- 
nomenon. 

There is no doubt that “capitalism” is 
of vital importance in bringing about 
some of our present social problems. To 
argue, however, that it is the operation 
of the profit motive that is mainly re- 
sponsible implies the belief that if we 
abolished this motive then disorganiza- 
tion would disappear. But this is non- 
sense, simply because the indices of so- 
cial disorganization have appeared in 
other, widely variant cultures where the 
profit motive was not so socially power- 
ful, e.g., Greece, Rome, the Bantus, 
etc.” However, to deny a univocal caus- 
al relation is not to deny the fact that 
economic relations, among others, are 
very important. The significant point is 
this: How much do we know about dis- 
organization if we view it solely in eco- 
nomic terms? We find that all we know 
are those aspects of the phenomenon that 
are economic in character. It does not 
have the broad scope necessary for an 
adequate frame of reference, since it 
leaves out the noneconomic aspects of a 
culture. We are not so much concerned 
with causal factors as we are with trying 

9 For a good example of a negative correlation 
between economic factors and disorganization, see 
E. H. Sutherland, “White-Collar Criminality,” 


American Sociological Review, V (February, 1940), 
I-12, 
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to find a conceptual scheme that will 
help us understand the event; and, since 
the appearance of social disorganization 
in time and space belongs in the range of 
repetitious social facts, we must be sure 
that our construct is adequate enough to 
include those factors that are found to- 
gether repeatedly. The scciologist must 
assert that there is something more to 
disorganization than economic relation- 
ships-—that there is something ‘“‘social” 
about social disorganization. What this 
“something” is, we shall discuss shortly. 

2. There are those who maintain that 
we can best understand sccial disorgani- 
zation in terms of a “lag” between social 
and technological progress. F. Schuman, 
in his last book, Design for Power,’ sums 
this up well when he asserts that we are 
trying to live in a twentieth-century 
world with eighteenth-century ideas. 
K. Mannheim,™ too, speaks of the ‘‘un- 
even distribution of rationality” as re- 
sponsible for the present instability. 
This lag is regarded as a natural phe- 
nomenon which is responsible for the 
complexity of our culture and is best 
manifested in the force of tradition. 
G. Lundberg’ maintains that we are 
trying to function with two incompatible 
ideologies—the scientific and the the- 
ological—with a corresponding lag be- 
tween the technological and the social. 

It is necessary, however, to remind 
ourselves of the conceptual status of the 
lag hypothesis. In the last analysis, to 
say that social disorganization is the re- 


. sult of cultural lag is simply to give an- 


other name to social disorganization. 
Cultural lag does not explain anything; 
it is Just a descriptive or a classificatory 
device. We are still left with the problem 


10 New York: A. A. Knopf, 1942. 
11 Man and Society (London: Kegan Paul, 1940). 


12 “Social Pathology and Sociometry,’’ Sociometry, 
February, 1941. 


of accounting for the process of cultural 
lag itself. We must, therefore, reject this 
second hypothesis as highly inadequate. 

3. There is another group of writers— 
Korzybski, Burrow, Deveraux, and 
Lundberg—who view social disorganiza- 
tion as the inevitable outcome of the 
structure of interpersonal communica- 
tion. They hold that language is the 
most important social mechanism and 
that, if its structure is antiquated, con- 
fused, and inconsistent, then the institu- 
tions resulting from the application of 
this language will be confused, anti- 
quated, and inconsistent. 

For example, Lundberg tells us that 
.... the reactions of individuals and of groups 
will be relative to their own definition of the 
situation and this in turn depends upon the 
habit systems tHat obtain in their culture. 
These habit systems....consist largely of 
language habits which, in taeir larger systems, 
constitute ideologies. If persons or groups 
attempt to function according to ideologies that 
contradict each other....the resulting be- 
havior is called....fantastic, wishful, es- 
capist, schizophrenic, or by any other term de- 
noting pathological orientation.?3 

T. Burrow” is even more radical and 
argues that all social life, in so far as it 
depends on purely symbolic adjust- 
ments, is disorganized and pathological. 
Individual disorganization (which is real- 
ly social disorganization) is the result of 
men attempting to adjust their organism 
not to the world of things but to a world 
of social images and svmbolisms, thus 
frustrating normal adjustment. 

G. Deveraux" is a pupil of Count Al- 
fred Korzybski,’® whose basic views un- 

13 Ibid. 

14 “Altering Frames in the Study of Human Be- 
havior,” Journal of Social Philosophy, November, 
1936. 


ts “Maladjustments and Social Neurosis,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, December, 1939. 

16 Science and Sanity (Lancaster, Pa.: Inter- 
national Non-Aristotelian Publishing Co., 1941). 
The first part of this book contains the best state- 
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derlie the attitudes of all these men; 
namely, that it is the use of a language 
having an Aristotelian structure in a 
world having a non-Aristotelian struc- 
ture that is responsible for our present 
state of disorganization. Deveraux says, 
for example, 

Western European civilization does not suffer 
from dictators, or revolutions, but from politico- 
economic schizophrenia due to improper evalu- 
ation and hasty extrapolation. 

According to these people, then, it is the 
use of an Aristotelian logic with its laws 
of identification and excluded middle 
that have brought about the present 
crisis. 

No one will deny the importance of 
language as a social mechanism, but one 
can deny the monistic, causal role given 
to it by the semanticists. Granted that 
conflicting ideologies may make life 
more complex, it does not follow that the 
difficulties of adjustment are due to the 
language structure. The semanticists are 
guilty of their own error of ‘‘abstraction” 
——leaving out relevant factors—when 
they talk in this fashion. After all, we 
had social disorganization when the 
structure of the known world and the 
language employed were the same, eg., 
in Greece and Rome. The value of the 
semanticists would appear to be a nega- 
tive one. 

4. Such writers as Lawrence Frank," 
Franz Alexander, Paul Schilder," and 
Harry Stack Sullivan”® all believe that 


ment of this whole approach. It is often difficult to 
realize that Korzybski is very serious in his asser- 
tions. 


17 “Cultural Coercion and Individual Distor- 
tion,” Psychiatry, February, 1939. 

18 “Psychoanalysis and Social Disorganization,” 
American Journal of Sociology, May, 1937. 

13 “The Influence of Psychoanalysis on Psychia- 
try,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, June, 1940. 

20 “Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry,” Psy- 
chiatry, June, 1940. 


the key.to the’ understanding of social 
disorganization lies in individual dis- 
organization and that the latter results 
in the former. Their main problem is, 
then: How does individual disorganiza- 
tion come about? The conclusion is final- 
ly reached that its origins can be traced 
back to early childhood, to frustrations 
and deprivations on the part of the par- 
ents. This whole school of thought has 
been conveniently summarized thus: (1) 
social disorganization is an extension of 
individual disorganization in that it is a 
projection of the neurotic traits of dis- 
organized individuals into the field of in- 
terpersonal relations; thus both of these 
phenomena are generically alike. (2) So- 
cial disorganization is unconsciously mo- 
tivated because the interindividual be- 
havior comprising social disorganization 
is irrational and under the guidance of 
autistic or illusory images. (3) The gene- 
sis of individual disorganization is to be 
found in the early childhood experience, 
especially in the context of the family. 
(4) Elimination of social disorganization 
must come through a form of child edu- 
cation.” _ 

Schilder, for example, points out that 
there are two fundamental dangers of 
childhood: deprivation of food or love 
and encroachment on bodily integrity. 
These can lead either to withdrawal or to 
aggression, both psychologically un- 
healthy. The child who is not adjusted 
properly will constantly act as an ele- 
ment of disorganization in society; thus 
the parents lay the groundwork for social 
adaptation. He asserts further that dep- 
rivation and threat are the character- 
istics of a dissociated and disorganized 
society. This type of society creates a 
disordered individual who does not un- 
derstand the threat and answers with in- 


2 H, Blumer, “Social and Individual Disorgani- 
zation,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1937. 
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creased counteraggression, or who is hin- 
dered by the threat in his own develop- 
ment. In any case, these attitudes are 
transmitted to children. Thus the train- 
ing habits of the parents are the expres- 
sions of their life-organization, which in 
turn expresses the nature of the society. 

Frank also stresses the importance of 
emotional disturbances due to depriva- 
tions and frustrations leading to feelings 
of anxiety. Such a blocked expression or 
tension is at the root of a neurosis, the 
mass state of which we designate as so- 
cial disorganization. His investigations 
of children’s behavior have led him to the 
conclusion that if the child has been 
cruelly deprived and brutally frustrated, 
with little or no emotional security, his 
persistent feeling against his parents will 
be transferred to all adults and finally to 
all authority. The fact that many indi- 
viduals in our culture have been deprived 
at an early age—thus leading to atti- 
tudes of fear, anxiety, resentment, hos- 
tility, and a strong desire for retaliation 
—is evident in the indices of social dis- 
organization. 

The emphasis put upon individual dis- 
organization is a healthy one. In point- 
ing out the importance of improper child 
training, however, these writers have ob- 
viously neglected the social situation 
which elicits either norma! or abnormal 
behavior. In the last analysis, the in- 
dices of social disorganization reflect cer- 
tain behavior patterns of certain individ- 
uals. These, in turn, can be viewed as 
the result of a certain type of child train- 
ing. We must not, however, be confused 
by such a reduction. When we consider 
the situation from a molecular stand- 
point, this is all that we are given. 
Viewed from a molar standpoint, we are 
given the whole scheme in a larger unit, 
i.e., we get a historical perspective plus a 
detailed analysis of the environment. In 
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one case, we have the organism; in the 
other, we have the configuration of the 
whole field as determined by the individ- 
ual and the historic texture of the envi- 
ronment.” 

5. Finally, there is a fifth group, com- 
posed of Durkheim, Cooley, and Thomas 
and Znaniecki, who find the key to social 
disorganization in the group-individual 
relationship. Durkheim ascribed it to 
the increase in the complexity of the divi- 
sion of labor which had broken down the 
solidarity of the group, leaving the indi- 
vidual free and without ties of associa- 
tion and loyalty to a group which could 
provide him with a guide to social life. 

A somewhat different view is held by 
Cooley, who regards disorganization as a 
result of too much organization or “for- 
malism.” He describes a cyclical process 
in which disorganization is but the last 
stage of a process of institutional growth 
and decay. His classification of the 
stages of this process is based on the rela- 
tionship of the individual to the institu- 
tion. 

Thomas and Znaniecki found that the 
most important process in the Polish 
community was the breakdown of pri- 
mary-group control over the individual. 
In fact, they defined social disorganiza- 
tion in terms of the diminished influence 
of group rules on the individual.?3 

It would appear that group break- 
down is the particularly “social” aspect 
of social disorganization. We can best 
understand the latter in terms of the 
former simply because it does not over- 
look the vital historical, economic, and 


22 I have modified somewhat the orthodox dis- 
tinction between ‘molecular’? and “molar” as 
found in Kurt Koffka’s Gestalt Psychology (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935). 


23 See H. Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and 
Lnantecki’s “Polish Peasant in Europe and America,” 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1938), 
for the best analysis of this wor. 
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psychological conditions of social break- 
down. Using the group-individual rele- 
tionship as a frame of reference puts 
other social factors in a realistic perspec- 
tive because every time we have had a 
state of disorganization, we have had a 
corresponding state of group breakdown. 
Consequently, we can observe the intru- 
sions upon this social constant. Its ap- 
pearance in varying contexts alone 
makes it worthy of a relevant place in 
any conceptual scheme. Two criteria cf 
a focal referent are that it have precision 
and it have scope.*4 The group-indivic- 
ual relationship would seem to have both 
in that it is found in some degree in all 
societies and is of crucial importance in 
the life of the individual, and yet it is 
broad enough to include factors other 
than primarily social ones. Aside from 
this theoretical justification, this hy- 
pothesis has more than shown its worth 
in actual research. As was pointed out 
earlier, the best two studies of social dis- 
organization—Durkheim’s and that af 
Thomas and Znaniecki—both employ 
the group-individual relationship as a 
focal referent. 

Nevertheless, it is very important to 
distinguish among three possible uses of 
the concept of group breakdown: (1) as 
a symptom or sign of a widespread cul- 
tural disintegration, or as the representa- 
tive of deeper and more fundamental sa- 
cial forces. That is, whenever there is 
group breakdown, there is probably so- 
cial disorganization. The basis for this 
is historical. Concomitant with social 
disorganization we have always found a 
lessening of the importance of group ties. 
By speaking thus, one is not involved in 
questions of social causation. One can ig- 
nore the accounting of group breakdown 
itself and regard it as just another index 
of disorganization. (2) As a crucial fac- 


24S. Pepper, World Hypotheses (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1942). 
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tor in the process of disorganization, i.e., 
there is social disorganization because 
there is a breakdown of social groups. It 
is, however, important to realize that 
this is so only because social disorganiza- 
tion is defined in precisely these terms. 
All that we are doing is repeating our 
definition of disorganization as a state 
wherein social groups have diminished 
influence. Consequently, this second use 
is not an empirically verifiable proposi- 
tion, but a definition, and, as such, tau- 
tologous. (3) As a frame of reference, 
group breakdown being the focus of a 
conceptual derivation of social disorgani- 
zation. This use of the concept serves as 
a scheme whereby the facts are given 
some order, perspective, and meaning. 
It orients us so that we encounter 
events in certain relations, e.g., the rela- 
tion between group disorganization and 
the increase in crime, divorce, delin- 
quency, etc. In this manner we are not 
involved in questions of causation. 
Rather the group is used as an organizing 
principle. Unless viewed in this light, the 
facts of disorganization are a heterogene- 
ous aggregate. This last use has a further 
advantage in that it gives us an insight 
into the historical perspective of the 
whole process of disorganization. 

These uses have been analyzed be- 
cause they are often confused; for ex- 
ample, group breakdown as a symptom 
is often used in the sense of a frame of 
reference. It is important not to claim 
for a hypothesis more than what it logi- 
cally entails. For these reasons we can 
conclude that the first and the third uses 
are most legitimate, provided one real- 
izes what one is doing when using them. 


If 


At this point we can posit the hy- 
pothesis: the concept of social disorgani- 
zation refers to a social process and is 
most meaningful if comprehended in 
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terms of the group-individual relation- 
ship. We could go as far as to say that, 
strictly speaking, social disorganization 
has no existential reality outside the dis- 
organization of social groups and that 
these have no reality outside their effects 
on the behavior patterns of individuals; 
thus, in the last analysis, social dis- 
organization refers to a state of inter- 
personal relations. Or we might put it 
this way: the referent of social disorgani- 
zation is the alterations in the behavior 
patterns of a series of individuals. 

This restaternent would seem to imply 
that the sociologist, in order to study and 
understand social disorganization, must 
study the influence of group relations by 
studying the individual. The argument 
for this procedure is as follows: let us as- 
sume with the logical positivists that 
“what is real is what has effects.” Now 
we are interested in the breakdown of 
group ties and associations. If this phe- 
nomenon has any sort of reality at all, it 
can be discerned in its effects. We can 
see whether group breakdown is a “real” 
occurrence by observing disruptions in 
the life-organization of an individual. 
Thus, in this sense, the reality of a so- 
ciological process is manifested in the ef- 
fects it has on an individual.?§ 

This, of course, raises again the old 
problem as to which social equation is 
the “correct” one: individual disorgani- 
zation—»social disorganization, or social 
disorganization—» individual disorganiza- 
tion. The fact that both of them can be 
criticized on somewhat the same grounds 
might lead us to suspect that the dispute 
was purely verbal in nature.” For exam- 


35 Probably this is the only claim to reality that 
most sociological processes can have, i.e., their refer- 
ence to the alterations in the social behavior of indi- 
viduals, 


26 E.g., “disorganization” is not used in the same 
sense when we speak of it as “individual” and “so- 
cial.” The latter use refers to the diminished power 
of group rules, while the former implies alterations 
in behavior patterns—“abnormal behavior.” 
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ple, Thomas tells us in Volume III of 
The Polish Peasant that social disorgani- 
zation does not of necessity lead to indi- 
vidual disorganization or vice versa. He 
argues that an individual may achieve a 
healthier life by breaking social rules of 
conformity; and also that a culture may 
be very permanent and stable while its 
members lead very narrow and unhealthy 
lives. Consequently, the breakdown in 
the life-organization of individuals is 
not necessarily correlated with group 
breakdown because human interaction 
itself gives rise to relations that are dif- 
ferent from those manifested by individ- 
uals. 

Blumer?’ argues in the same vein: 
that social disorganization can occur 
without individual disorganization; that 
communication, cultural contact, inven- 
tions, migrations, etc., may, by them- 
selves, lead to a state of social disorgani- 
zation. The fact that it may exist among 
individuals who are disorganized is dem- 
onstrated in the phenomena of religious, 
moral, political, age, class, and family 
conflicts. Therefore, all that we can say 
is that conditions of great personal stress 
may produce and test dispositions lead- 
ing to disorganization. 

As for social disorganization creating 
individual disorganization, we know now 
that it will only do so if there are certain 
predisposed tendencies for such action. 
This is Thomas’ great contribution to 
this subject as expressed in his funda- 
mental methodological formula regard- 
ing the interaction between values and 
attitudes. But precisely because of these 
attitudes or predisposed tendencies, we 
should not overlook the childhood train- 
ing period with its inherent deprivations 
and frustrations which are intensified by 
contact with a socially disorganized cul- 
ture. This interaction is the crucial fac- 


27 “Social and Individual Disorganization,” op. 
cil, 
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tor: out of it may come adjustmentior 


disorganization. It is for these reasons 


that many have urged the value of - 


studying the behavior of individuals, 
both normal and neurotic, through the 
nterview and life-history methods, be- 
cause we see in them not only the faulty 
methods of child training, but also the 
stresses and strains in our culture that 
elicited these neurotic trends.” Just as 
we can get the best insight into the phe- 
nomenon of culture contact by studying 
the “marginal man,” so we can get a 
great deal of information about the state 
of interpersonal relations in a society by 
studying those who were unable to ad- 
just their life-organization to the de- 
mands of this society. 
_ All this means that if the sociologist 
wants to get beyond the stage of descrip- 
tion or classification and explain social 
phenomena adequately, he must use psy- 
chological and psychiatric techniques in 
the study of the individual, and thus 
study the subjective side of a social proc- 
ess. The time has come when the soci- 
ologist should stop asking what, but in- 
quire as to the how and why of processes 
such as group breakdown. The means 
are now available whereby we may study 
the social and psychodynamics of proc- 
esses in the form of life-histories, human 
documents, the interview, and other psy- 
chiatric techniques. 

To use the traditional language, when 
the emphasis is shifted from social statics 
to social dynamics, we must study the 
individual. For example, E. Eubanks, in 
his Concepts of Sociology? analyzes any 
social change in terms of process and re- 
lationship. Such conceptual discrimina- 
tion and analysis is necessary if we are to 


- %8 See the work of Dollard and H. Lasswell on this 
point; most of their writings and research reflect this 
attitude. 


49 Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. 
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-. be’concerned with the logical properties 


of sociological hypotheses. But when we 
come to an empirically co-ordinating 
definition, we see that we must refer to 
the individual, because there are no 
processes or relations in the world out- 
side of certain configurations in the be- 
havior patterns of individuals. Since we 
are interested, then, in defining sociologi- 
cal concepts operationally, it would seem 
that when we focus our attention on the 
individual, institutions and groups be- 
come synonymous with a corresponding 
set of activities: the actual effects of in- 
stitutions and groups on the individual— 
what it means to a number of them. 
This is the instituticn, operationally de- 
fined. l 

Itis unfortunate that sociologists seem 
peculiarly unwilling to take the next step 
and make themselves responsible for the 
problems of social dynamics that they 
have set up for themselves by the very 
posing of the problems of disorganiza- 
tion. Only a few of them are aware that 
the progress of sociclogy should be in a 
direction opposite to that which occurred 
in psychological theory, i.e., from analy- 
sis of elements to the study of forms and 
configurations. Even if it be asserted 
that the “group” or “relationships” con- 
stitute the proper subject matter of so- 
ciology, there is still no other way in 
which these can be studied except in 
their manifestations in the lives of indi- 
viduals. This is not to deny the value of 
a traditional sociological analysis. It is 
logically prior in that it would, for exam- 
ple, point to the crucial nature of group 
breakdown. But when it comes to the 
matter of investigation, we must shift 
our focus to the individual and observe 
those factors in operation which our 
previous analyses have shown to be rele- 
vant. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN CITIES 
IN THE POST-WAR ERA 


HOMER HOYT 


ABSTRACT 


The marked tapering-off in the upward slope of urban growth indicates a waning in the power of Ameri- 
can Cities to expand their industry and trade. At this turning-point in urban trends the question may be 
raised whether present theories of urban growth will explain the future city pattern. The Burgess concen- 
tric-circle theory, according to which the high-rent residential area encircles the outer rim of the city, has 
been modified by the sector theory, according to which the high-rent section moves in only one or two 
sectors from the center to the periphery. Both of these theories were developed to fit the facts of a private- 
enterprise economy during the growth of mass transportation lines. The automobile has led to a recent 
growth of clusters of homes in vacant areas between fixed transportation routes. In the last decade there was 
also a marked increase in population of central rooming-House areas due to conversions of larger quarters 
into small units. To these changes that were in evidence before the attack on Pearl Harbor the war has 
added new complications. The outward movement of population has been halted by the tire shortage. Most 
new permanent housing will be stopped for the duration. This pause in city growth gives planners the op- 
portunity to consider the post-war city pattern. After the war over twenty-nine million war workers and 
men in the armed forces will constitute a great mobile force ready to shift to any city offering employment 
in peacetime industries. ‘The cities with the most new war plants, raw material, markets, and transportation 
will attract these post-war manufactures. The number of houses built by private builders will depend upon the 
extent to which costs are reduced by mass-production methods. Federal subsidies will be employed if private 
initiative fails to furnish homes. The pattern of the future city should provide for more open spaces around 
the main business center and for the rebuilding of blighted areas for all income groups. Industries located 
in converted war plants on the periphery of the city will enable workers to live in garden homes between the 
city and the country. The widely expanded use of the airplane will enable executives to commute several 
hundred miles to their offices. The future metropolitan district should bring about a synthesis of the city 
and the country and increase the demand for a unified metropolitan government. 


American cities seem to be standing 
now at a turning-point in their rates and 
patterns of growth. Even before Pearl 
Harbor there had been a marked taper- 
ing-off in the upward slope of the one- 
hundred-and-forty-year-old population 
curve of American cities. For the first 
time in our history some of the largest 
cities in the United States failed to regis- 
ter an increase in numbers in a decennial 
period. In fact, 27 of the 93 cities in our 
nation that have a population of over 
100,000 lost population from 1930 to 
1940; and the increase in the total popu- 
lation of incorporated places of 2,500 or 
over in the last census period -was only 
7.9 per cent compared with an average 
gain of 31 per cent in the four decades 
from 1890 to 1930." 


tJ. M. Gillette, “Some Population Shifts in the 
United States, 1930-1940,” American Sociological 
Review, VI (October, 1941), 624. 


This slackening in the rate of Ameri- 
can urban growth is a symptom of deeper 
causes. It is not merely the decline in the 
birth rate and the stoppage of the flow of 
adult European man-power into our cities 
that is a cause for alarm. It is the failure 
of the cities to expand employment op- 
portunities in their trade and industries 
sufficiently to attract a greater migration 
from the rural sections of the United 
States that is the real indication of their 
waning power. To this slowing-up in 
urban job-creating power that had mani- 
fested itself by 1940 is now added the 
problem arising from the huge shifts in 
population occasioned by war and the 
possibility of impending basic changes in 
our economic and social order. 

As San Diego expects an increase of 
100,000 in population in the single year 
1942 and as the Detroit area is preparing 
for an accession of 100,000 war workers, 
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other nonindustrial cities are being 
drained of their population by the exodus 
of men seeking jobs in these and other 
war production centers. If the govern- 
ment war program thus causes a mass 
movement of men the like of which this 
nation has never seen before in so short a 
time, what will be the effect of govern- 
ment peacetime policies upon the loca- 
tion of industry and housing? 

So far reaching are the changes in our 
population -pattern and social structure 
that it can well be asked whether theories 
of city growth and structure formulated 
for the private-enterprise economy of the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
will be applicable in a future society that 
may be of a fundamentally different na- 
ture. 

In the century of relative peace be- 
tween the Napoleonic wars and World 
War I there was an extraordinary growth 
of industry and commerce throughout 
the world protected by the British navy. 
This gave rise to an unparalleled growth 
of great cities, thirty-eight attaining a 
million population for the first time be- 
tween 1800 and 1930. Industrialism con- 
verted England into a predominately ur- 
ban nation by 1851. The United States 
and Germany made rapid strides in in- 
dustry and urbanism from 1870 to 1914. 
After World War I, Russia and Japan, 
finding that industrial power was the in- 
dispensable basis of military strength, de- 
veloped their factory systems rapidly, 
and the urban population of both nations 
more than doubled between 1914 and 
1940.” 

The United States participated in this 
world-wide expansion of commerce and 
industry both by supplying raw mate- 

*Homer Hovt, “Forces of Urban Centralization 


and Decentralization,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XLVI (May, 1941), 851. 
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rials for Europe’s factory systems and by 
developing its own industrial power. 
The theories of the pattern of urban 
growth developed prior to 1930 were nat- 
urally influenced by the processes of 
growth exhibited by cities in a period of 
rapid expansion. The late Richard M. 
Hurd, in his classic, “Principles of City 
Land Values,” after tracing the processes 
of urban growth in Paris and in numer- 
ous American cities, formulated his prin- 
ciples of central and axial growth accord- 
ing to which cities tend to expand in con- 
centric circles and in axial spokes along 
main transportation routes.3 Burgess 
elaborated his concentric-circle theory of 
urban growth. According to this theory, 
the dominant financial and retail center 
of the city was encircled by a factory 
belt. Surrounding the factory zone was 
an area of transition in which industry 
was encroaching upon the next encircling 
belt of workingmen’s homes. This low- 
rent area in turn was surrounded by a 
belt of high-class apartment buildings or 
exclusive ‘‘restricted’”’ residental areas. 
Finally, on the outer periphery were the 
commuter areas or fashionable suburbs.‘ 
The Burgess concentric theory of ur- 
ban growth implied that there was a belt 
of high-grade homes entirely encircling 
the city just beyond the zone of working- 
men’s lower-rent quarters. The so-called 
sector theory, based on a detailed exami- 
nation of the real-property inventories of 
one hundred and forty-two cities, showed 
that the high-rent sections were located 
only on the edge of one or more sectors of 
the city and that in some quadrants the 
area of low-rent houses extended like the 
cut of pie from the center to the periph- 
ery of the city. The high-rent areas had 


3 Record and Guide (1924), pp. 58-59. 


4 Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, and Roder- 
ick D. McKenzie, Tke City (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925), p. 50. 
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attained their present position by moving 
out from the center along one sector, 
leaving in their rear an obsolete area of 
fashionable homes. In the analysis of the 
sector theory it was also pointed out that 
instead of encircling the retail business 
center the industrial areas followed river 
valleys, water courses, and railroad lines 
in long bands and that the factories were 
now tending to locate along outer-belt- 
line railroads on the edge of the city. 

The sector theory emphasized that in 
periods characterized by the growth of 
mass transportation lines, such as steam 
railroads, horsecar lines, cable cars, ele- 
vated lines, electric surface lines, and 
subways radiating from the main busi- 
ness center, lines of new growth of the 
best residential areas would extend in 
axial lines along the fastest transporta- 
tion routes. The poorer working classes 
would tend to live in areas near the 
smoke and noise of factories, and the 
middle classes would fill in the areas be- 
tween the hovels of the poor and the 
mansions of the rich. The upper econom- 
ic classes tended to move out to the open 
country in areas just beyond the estab- 
lished high-grade residential areas, where 
the landowners, anticipating such a 
move, had established speculative high 
prices for the land which prevented its 
occupancy by lower economic groups. 
The higher economic classes tended also 
to live in fashionable suburbs served by 
swift suburban railroad lines. Thus the 
familiar pattern of American cities prior 
to 1930 was that of an octopus with ten- 
tacles extending along transportation 
lines. The most rapid population growth 
was taking place on the outer edge of the 
settled area within the cities and in the 


s Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Resi- 
dential Neighborhoods in American Cities (Washing~- 
ton: Federal Housing Administration, 1939), pp. 
75-77: 


incorporated suburban towns served by 
the steam or electrified railroads. 

All the foregoing theories of city 
growth of Hurd, Burgess, and Hoyt im- 
plied that cities were expanding outward 
from their centers, either in concentric 
circles or along radial lines. 

The depression following 1929 practi- 
cally halted all urban building for sev- 
eral years. When new construction be- 
gan in sizable volume again in the pe- 
riod of 1934~41, there was a change in 
the urban pattern. The automobile be- 
gan to register its effect to a marked de- 
gree on the urban structure. The num- 
ber of registered automobiles had in- 
creased from 194,000 in 1908 to 23,000,- 
000 In 1929, but, despite the large num- 
ber of private motor cars in 1930, fam- 
ilies seeking homes still clung mainly to 
areas on the edge of mass transportation 
routes. In the last seven or eight years, 
however, there has been a great move- 
ment into that belt of open country be- 
yond the city and between the main 
spokes of the transportation wheel where 
land had not been prematurely subdivid- 
ed and where it could be secured at farm- 
land prices and platted with curved 
streets and culs-de-sac according to the 
best land-planning standards. In forty- 
three of the largest metropolitan districts 
in the decade from 1930 to 1940 the un- 
incorporated areas increased 14.5 times 
more rapidly than the central cities and 
9.5 times faster than the incorporated 
suburbs. These unincorporated sub- 
urbs were located almost at random be- 
cause the automobile, the septic tank, 
and the power-driven pump made a vast 
number of sites available and freed the 
new developments from dependency on 
fixed transportation routes and estab- 
lished sewer and water systems. 

This pattern of growth from 1930 to 


6 Gillette, op. ctt., p. 625. 
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1940 might be ‘classified as central 
growth, or filling-in between axial spokes, 
were it not for the fact that wide vacant 
areas frequently intervened between each 
of these new wooden towns or settle- 
ments just beyond the periphery of the 
city. 

At the same time that this rather hap- 
hazard growth was taking place beyond 
the edge of the cities, a number of con- 
flicting movements were taking place 
within the city’s center. The blighted 
area was losing population, but not all 
old central areas were declining. There 
was an Increase of 260,000 in the Negro 
population of New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and Detroit from 1930 to 1940, 
chiefly due to migration; and the restrict- 
ed Negro areas in those cities have ex- 
panded to the point of overflowing. Also, 
as a result of the smaller size of the fam- 
ily and the demand for small kitchenette 
apartments, there was a widespread con- 
version of large houses and apartment 
suites near mass transportation into 
rooming-houses from 1930 to 1940. In 
the United States about 1,000,000 dwell- 
ing units were created by converting 
larger quarters into small units during 
this period. As a result, population in 
areas suitable for conversion increased. 
In Chicago there were marked popula- 
tion gains in the old Woodlawn section 
and in Uptown and West Garfield Park, 
where no new structures were erected. 
In Manhattan there was an increase of 
50,000 in the population along Upper 
Broadway from Fifty-ninth to One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth streets, due almost 
entirely to splitting larger dwelling units 
into smaller. . 

Thus there were marked changes in 
the pattern of urban growth before De- 
cember 7, 1941. The impact of war has 
suddenly added new complications. The 
trend toward doubling up families in war 
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production centers will be augmented. 
Incoming war workers also will probably 
be housed in barracks or billeted in ex- 
isting houses. On the other hand, the de- 
centralization trend will be reversed. The 
tire shortage and gasoline rationing 
would in themselves hinder the use of 
those homes where occupants depend 
entirely on the private automobile for 
reaching places of employment. Most 
permanent new construction even near 
to mass transportation routes will be 
stopped for the duration. 

The cessation in the building of new 
homes will give planners time to survey 
the future. Will building in the post-war 
period follow old patterns of urban de- 
velopment, or will a new social structure 
usher in a new type of city? 

At the close of the war nine to thirteen 
million men in the armed forces and 
twentv million workers in war factories 
will form a great mobile population that 
will be ready to move to any city promis- 
ing jobs. A great number of industries 
will, of course, remain tied to old loca- 
tions and will resume their pre-war types 
of manufactures. However, many new 
well-located war factories suitable for 
conversion into peacetime production 
will draw industries away from obsolete 
plants. A vast reshuffling of plant loca- 
tions will in turn cause great shifts in the 
sites to be selected for new housing. 
Since three-fourths of the new war plants 
are located within the metropolitan areas 
of cities with a population of over one 
hundred thousand, the effect of post-war 
industrial migration will not be the 
establishment of new cities but the 
strengthening of some metropolitan dis- 
tricts at the expense of others. 

The main problems of future growth 
and structure fall into three classes, the 
soluticn of which depends upon the an- 
swers to the following questions: First, 
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what cities will attract by economic ad- 
vantages or government allocation the 
peacetime industries, and what kinds of 
industries will develop in the years fol- 
lowing the war? Second, what quantity 
of homes can be produced by private en- 
terprise or by federal subsidy in areas 
where ‘replacement requirements, eco- 
nomic resources, and employment war- 
rant new houses? Third, what will be the 
direction or pattern of growth within 
metropolitan areas where the demand for 
new housing is supported by industry or 
commerce? 

At the outset, of course, it must be 
noted that the transition from war to 
peace is the most fundamental problem. 
If over twenty-nine million war workers, 
soldiers, and sailors are to be thrown sud- 
denly into the labor pool, and if private 
industry is unable to absorb them quick- 
ly, our whole economic system will go 
into a downward spiral which.will sus- 
pend all urban growth everywhere. It 
must be assumed, however, that a prob- 
lem of this imperative nature will, if nec- 
essary, be met by the federal government 
—first, by gradual demobilization and, 
second, by providing a public works pro- 
gram that will at least bridge over the 
period of transition if it does not perma- 
nently expand the scope of state enter- 
prise. 

Assuming that employment for peace- 
time goods and services will be main- 
tained at almost a full wartime peak, 
choices still must be made as to what 
kinds of industries will expand first and 
where they will be located. Some obso- 


lete plants will be abandoned, and some - 


cities supported by them will decline to 
a point where no new housing will be 
needed. Some war plants are of a. tem- 
porary nature in out-of-the-way loca- 
tions; these, together with housing 
around them, will be scrapped. If we 
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have a planned economy after the war, 
it will take careful-analysis of our na- 
tional industrial plant and our transpor- 
tation system, markets, and raw mate- 
rials to determine where post-war indus- 
tries should be located. If there is a re- 
turn to laissez faire, there will be a period 
of uncertainty while private industrial 
executives are making studies of the best 
future location of their plants. Not until 
the post-war industrial pattern is deter- 
mined can a proper decision be made as 
to where new housing is required. 

Turning to the second question, when 
those cities needing more housing by rea- 
son of continuance or increase of employ- 
ment in industrial plants and trade are 
ascertained, then the problem arises of 
estimating the number of houses needed 
to replace obsolete structures and of pro- 
viding for new growth for each income 
class in the population. How much of 
this building can be carried out by pri- 
vate enterprise? Even before World War 
JI it was found that private builders pay- 
ing full union wages of $1.50-$2.00 an 
hour could not supply homes with all 
modern improvements to factory work- 
ers earning fifty or sixty cents an hour. 
Homes still constructed by primitive 
handicraft methods are too expensive for 
the workers who are producing consump- 
tion goods on assembly lines. The use of 
plastic materials and mass-production 
methods in the field of housing offers the 
greatest promise for private construction 
of residences for the low-income groups. 
Homes for workers in the Glenn Martin 
airplane plant near Baltimore have al- 
ready been constructed of cheap plastic 
materials. : 

If there is a scarcity of private building 
after the war, there will be a great de- 
mand for construction subsidized in 


whole or in part by the federal govern- 


ment—a demand which will probably be 
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yielded to by the legislators if the public 
debt structure can be further expanded 
in the post-war period. Homes will un- 
doubtedly be provided, not only to pro- 
duce housing, as a public duty, for those 
lacking decent quarters but also to give 
the volume of employment necessary to 
prevent an economic debacle in the tran- 
sition from war to peace. 

Assuming, then, that homes will be 
provided in cities where expanding peace- 
time employment activities warrant 
their construction, the third problem is: 
Where will they be placed in the city 
pattern? Will the old sector-theory pat- 
tern be resumed? 

After this war there will be far less 
marked extremes between wealth and 
poverty, as the rich will probably be 
taxed far more heavily to provide homes 
and other services for the poor. There 
will be a tendency toward leveling wealth 
and income. Hence there will be fewer 
wealthy families to expand axial lines of 
high-grade growth. 

If tires and gasoline become available, 
the decentralizing trend to the small 
wooden unincorporated town may be re- 
. sumed. Ji may, however, be several 
years after the war before rubber Is avail- 
able and tires are manufactured in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet replacement de- 
mand. Meanwhile, the break in the 
habit of driving automobiles and the 
availability of two hundred thousand 
trained aviators may cause more people 
to take to the air. Moreover, if the fed- 
eral government subsidizes new residen- 
tial building, it can determine the loca- 
tion of new home areas. It may be de- 
cided that the cost of duplicating schools, 
sewers, water systems, and pavements in 
the urban-rural fringe is wasteful; and the 
government may recognize the advan- 
tages of wrecking and rebuilding blighted 
areas near the center of cities. 
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Hence, continued decentralization in 
small wooden towns or recentralization 
at the city’s center may balance or coun- 
teract each other while masses of middle- 
aged homes remain as they are for an- 
other generation. 

Most of the present blighted area 
should be rebuilt for occupancy by the 
lower-income office workers. Everyone, 
regardless of income, may be guaranteed 
a minimum dwelling unit so that, like 
the minimum wage, there will be a floor 
or standard below which no person will 
be obliged to live. Some neighborhoods 
near the center of the city may be cre- 
ated in which all economic classes will 
reside as in the case of small towns at 
present. It is probable, however, that 
some central areas possessing superior 
advantages of location will be rebuilt for 
the higher-income groups. The early cy- 
cle of growth may be repeated so that 
obsolete high-grade residences along lake 
fronts or on elevations may be replaced 
with new high-rent homes or apartments. 

Those existing office buildings with a 
physical life of one hundred to one thou- 
sand years will, of course, remain in ex- 
istence for generations unless obsoles- 
cence intervenes, but the number of new 
skyscrapers is problematical. Airplanes 
may enhance the value of a few great 
metropolitan office centers at the expense 
of medium-sized centers. Industry will 
probably gravitate to new war plants on 
the periphery, and workers’ homes will 
be built in areas where there is room for 
gardens and play space. Model apart- 
ments and row houses interspersed with 
parks may encircle central office-building 
areas instead of the dilapidated slums, 
which should be removed in the first 
post-war generation. 

Previous theories of city growth have 
been based upon data derived from peri- 
ods of rapid urban growth under the 
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aegis of untrammeled private enterprise. 
A new theory of city growth may be nec- 
essary to fit the facts of a period when 


‘cities grow more slowly, when automo- 


biles and airplanes remove dependency 
on fixed rails, and when government con- 
trol and taxation of high incomes for the 
benefit of the poor lessens the degree of 
stratification based on income. The old 
compact city is likewise made obsolete 
by the long-range bomber. The new city 
must be designed for defense against air 
attack. 

In the post-war American city the 
main downtown area may be greatly ex- 
panded to provide for a belt of parking 
lots and green recreation areas immedi- 
ately encircling the principal office build- 
ings and department stores. The blight- 
ed areas that form sectors of deteriorated 
housing along railway lines and old in- 
dustrial sections should be replaced by 
new model group houses and apartments 
for all groups of downtown office workers 
who desire to live close to their employ- 
ment, regardless of theirincome. The en- 
circling belt of middle-aged housing just 
beyond the present central industrial and 
blighted area will still remain in the first 
post-war generation, but its oldest struc- 
tures should be removed, leaving more 
light and.air for the buildings that re- 
main. Likewise, old industrial sections 
extending in radial lines along railroads 
and rivers to the periphery will probably 
continue to be used except for land close 
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to the center, which will be better 
adapted for other purposes. The impor- 
tance of river frontage has greatly waned, 
as compared with the industrial advan- 
tages of large plottage accessible to rail- 
roads. The main new industrial belt thus 
will probably be located on the outer rim 
of the present city along major water- 
courses and railroad belt lines. There 
should be a green belt separating the fac- 
tories from a zone of garden homes for 
workers living in the rural-urban fringe. 
The new high-grade residential suburbs 
will probably be much farther from the 
center of the metropolis than the present 
adjoining suburban towns, since execu- 
tives commuting by airplane can live in 
model neighborhoods located on lakes, 
rivers, or hills several hundred miles from 
their offices. The new metropolitan dis- 
trict of the airplane age will thus include 
within its sphere of influence not only 
open green spaces surrounding its tallest 
buildings, but it will embrace within its 
outer orbit tens of thousands of square 
miles of open country. There should then 
result a synthesis of urban and rural life, 
providing the natural beauty of the 
country for the city dweller and the ad- 
vantages of libraries, lectures, and stores 
for the rural resident.” 


CHICAGO PLAN COMMISSION 


7? The vastly extended scope of the post-war 
metropolitan district will increase the demand for a 
metropolitan government that will be coextensive 
with the functions of the enlarged urban community, 
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This paper attempts to meet the challenge of defining operational definitions operationally. A definition 
is operational to the extent that it specifies the procedure for identifying or generating the definiendum and 
finds high reliability for the definition, The logical form of this definition, its gradational phrasing, the con- 
cepts of “procedure” and “reliability,” and the two types of operational definitions are commented upon. 
The importance of reliability for scientific work is stressed. Experimental procedures for measuring the 
utility, the reliability, the validity, and the usage of any concepts defined are suggested and proposed as 


criteria for the excellence of any sociological definition. 


Those sociologists who advocate great- 
er use of operational definitions have 
been challenged to define “operational 
definition” operationally. This paper at- 
tempts to meet that challenge. It ampli- 
fies Lundberg’s discussion in the March 
issue of this journal and assumes affirma- 
tive answers to the questions he puts 
(p. 741) as to the points of agreement be- 
tween operationists and their critics. 

The proposed operational definition of 
operational definitions is: 


A definition [zeus] is an operational defini- 
tion [species and definiendum] to the extent that 
the definer (a) specifies the procedure [differ- 
entia (a)| (including materials used) for identi- 
fying or generating the definiendum, and (b) 
finds high reliability [differentia (b)] for his 
definition. | 


Less rigorously stated, the differentiae of 
operational definitions include reliably 
specified procedures. i 

I. Our first comment is that this defi- 
nition is in the ‘modifed Aristotelian’ 
form recommended by the Subcommittee 
on Definitions of the Committee on Con- 
ceptual Integration in that it states, ade- 
quately for the definer’s purpose, the 
genus and the differentiae of the species, 
of which the definiendum is a member. 
The purpose here is to contribute to the 
general function of science—namely, the 
predicting and controlling of phenomena. 

2. This definition is itself an opera- 


tional one to the extent that the two fol- 
lowing operations are carried out: (a) 
The specifying of procedures, including 
materials used. An operator must state 
these procedures in adequate detail in or- 
der to generate an operational definition. 
(b) The finding of the reliability index for 
the definition. This means experimenta- 
tion and computation of a statistical in- 
dex of reliability. An operator must de- 
termine this reliability in order to iden- 
tify the definition as operational to the 
extent that the reliability index that is 
observed approaches its maximum. 

` 3. The phrasing of this definition is in 
gradational form rather than in the usual 
“this” or “not this” all-or-none form of 
the dictionaries. This form permits the 
grading of definitions from nonoperation- 
al to highly operational without an arbi- 
trary boundary line where they suddenly 
jump from nonoperational to operation- 
al. When any series is divided into only 
two class intervals, such as “all” and 
“none,” it is less accurately specified than 
if subdivided into more class intervals. 
Allowing for gradations of operationality 


“means that almost every definition may 


be considered as slightly operational in 
that it involves the operation of specify- 
ing the differentiae. Whether this extent 
of operationality is adequate depends on 
the reliability index. As this index ap- 
proaches unity it measures an adequately 
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specified definition, however slight the 
specifying of procedures in it. 

This gradational phrasing of the defi- 
nition helps to dispose of the “dichoto- 
mizing fallacy” that perennially plagues 


_ all human thinking. Among sociologists 


one currently prominent dichotomizing 
fallacy is the distinction between the 
qualitative and quantitative. These can 
be reconciled as a continuum or graded 
series with the qualitative as one limit of 
the quantitative. Every conceivable 
quality (whether element or configura- 


‘tion, whether physical object or abstract 


value, or any other kind of knowable en- 
tity) can be conceived as either present 
or absent—1.e., as an all-or-none vari- 
able. It is a primitive quantity of zero or 
unity, the unit being that quality 
whether war, laughter, a person, truth, 
or anything else. Every quantity is a 
quantity of some kind—i.e., of some 
quality. Every quality can thus be con- 


ceived as the lower limit of precision of a - 


quantity. At the lower limit of precision 
the number of gradations is just two— 
i.e., the quality either exists or does not 
exist in the situation studied. A quality 
becomes more precisely quantified when 
it is observable in more than two degrees 
—as, for example, in the four degrees im- 
plicitly involved in comparing adjectives 
and adverbs, the negative, the positive, 
the comparative, and the superlative de- 
grees (“none,” “some,” “more,” 
“most”). A quality is most precisely 
quantified whenever it can be expressed 
as a multiple of some cardinal unit. Car- 
dinal units are equal and interchange- 
able, whereas ordinals merely express a 
rank or sequence without asserting equal 
intervals between “first,” “second,” 
“third,” etc. These varying degrees of 
precision are distinguished by appropri- 
ate scripts in dimensional analysis, which 
is thereupon able to combine them in 


the same formulae and equations and 
solve for either unknown quantities or 
unknown qualities. The gradational 
phrase ‘‘to the extent that” in the defini- 
tion above allows for any current degree 
of precision from the usual and least pre- 
cise all-or-none degree of quantifying to 
scales of cardinal units. This gradational 
phrase thus covers the purely qualitative 
differentiae and the most precisely quan- 
titative differentiae and every gradation 
between them. | 

4. There are two subspecies of opera- 
tional definitions and these two may 
overlap. They are the identifying or test- 
ing type and the generating or creative 
type. An operational definition states 
the procedures which must be carried out 
in order either to identify a case of the 
definiendum or to produce it. As exam- 
ples of operational definitions, a kitchen 
recipe states the operations for generat- 
ing a cake, while a Chapin-Leahy scale 
states the operations for identifying the 
socio-economic status of a family; a for- 
mula for a mean or for any statistical in- 
dex states in algebraic symbols the oper- 
ations for generating that index, while 
instructions for examining a passport 
state the operations for identifying the 
holder’s nationality; the details of the 
law and supplementary administrative 
regulations for licensing motorists state 
the procedure for generating a ‘‘licensed 
motorist” and, when applied in retro- 
spect, can identify whether a given per- 
son is-a “licensed motorist” or not. Such 
recipes, scales, formulae, instructions, 
rules, all specify the procedures to be 
used upon specified materials in order to 
secure or to be sure one has secured that 
which is defined. 

5. Since the concepts of “procedure” 
and “reliability” are the crux of an oper- 
ational definition, they may in turn be 
defined. For the present purpose of clari- 
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fying operational definitions, a procedure 
may be defined as any human action 
(genus) to the extent that such action is 
a means to ends (differentia e) which is 
communicable by the actor (differentia 
b). The operational differentiae implicit 
in this phrasing may be explicitly stated 
as: “Get a person to communicate the 
actions which he uses as a means to his 
ends. Such communicated purposeful ac- 
tions are called ‘a procedure.’ ” The dif- 
ferentia of communication is a behavioris- 
tic test of whether the action is purpose- 
ful, an intended means to an intended 
end, or is just an accidental sequence into 
which an outsider reads a purpose. Com- 
municating makes more objectively ob- 
servable the subjective purposing and 
lessens the controversy over whether it 
involves consciousness of the means and 
of the ends. Moreover, communicating 
an action tends to make it more definite, 
formal, and repetitive, and these are con- 
notations of the concept ‘a procedure.” 
Substituting this definition for the term 
“procedure” in the operational definition 
of operational definitions above yields 
the paraphrase: “A definition is opera- 
tional to the extent that the definer a) 
communicates the actions to be done as 
means of identifying or generating the 
definiendum, and b) finds high reliability 
for it.” An operational definition is thus 
any statement, whether as brief as a sen- 
tence or as long as a book, which reliably 
tells what to do, first, second, third, and 
with what ingredients, in order to test for 
the presence of, or to produce, that which 
is defined. ; 

6. “Reliability” may be briefly defined 


as any index (genus) measuring the de- 


gree of agreement (differentia a) among 
reobservations of the same phenomenon 
(differentia 6). Unreliability is the lack 
of such agreement, or variation. among 
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reobservations. In more’ semiotic lan- 
guage, a sign-vehicle, such as a concept, 
is reliable in proportion as the designata 
are constant for all interpretants under 
specified conditions. A reliable concept 
is one whose referents are standardized 
for all users of the concept. The degree 
of reliability is measurable by some 
appropriate statistical index. Thus 
the exact operational definition of reli- 
ability is stated by the formulae under 
this heading in a statistical textbook. 
There are formulae for measuring the 
degree of agreement within the sample 
observed among reobservations of a con- 
stant (i.e. a single-valued - quantity), 
such as a difference of means (M, — M,) 
and among reobservations of a variable 
(i.e., a many-valued quantity) such as a 
reliability correlation (r = ©2,2,/N). 
There are further reliability formulae for 
estimating the probability of any as- 
signed degree of agreement among reob- 
servations within the universe sampled. 
These formulae involve standard-error 
formulae if for large samples, and fidu- 
cial-limit formulae if for small samples. 
Thus the definiendum may be the “socio- 
economic status of farm families” as de- 
fined by the Sewell scale. A second appli- 
cation of this scale to a sample of families 
then yields a reliability correlation coeffi- 
cient measuring its variable errors and a 
difference between means of the two ap- 
plications measuring its constant error. 
These are reliabilities within the sample 
and when divided by their standard er- 
rors yield estimates of probability which 
measure reliability in the universe sam- 
pled. This procedure is familiar to most 
scientifically oriented social scientists to- 
day. But what is new is that definitions 
of concepts which denote a class—te., a 
qualitative kind of entity—with no ap- 
parent quantification can have their re- 


` 


“a 
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liability similarly determined by a statis- 
tical index derived from controlled exper- 
imentation. 

Reliability formulae are not limited to 
determining the reliability of quantities, 
since appropriate formulae exist for de- 
termining the reliability of qualities as 
well. One procedure is to collect and re- 
cord many items which are referents of 
the concept-to-be-tested and many other 
items which are similar in varying ways 
but are not referents of that concept, in 
the judgment of the collector. The ac- 
curacy of the collector’s judgment is not 
important so long as the collection in- 
cludes instances of that concept and 
other borderline instances. Let compe- 
tent persons classify these items inde- 
pendently as included or excluded under 
the concept according to the definition of 
it to be tested. Compute the percentage 
of agreement, or identical classification 
of the items, by these independent per- 
sons. This percentage is one index of the 
reliability of the concept as defined and 


_ can be compared with the degree of re- 


liability of any rival definition when ap- 
plied to the same items by the same per- 
sons. A formula for this reliability is 
%, = 100n,/n (+o%), the percentage 
of agreement (%,) is the number (7) of 
identically classified referents divided by 
the total number (7) of referents in the 
sample collected, multiplied by one hun- 
dred; plus or minus its standard error 
(o%) if it is desired to generalize from 
this sample." 

* Note that this observed reliability is relative to 
the sample of referent items used. A different selec- 
tion of items might change the reliability index. 
Thus a larger proportion of borderline items would 
probably lower the reliability observed. This means 
that the sample of referent items should be standard- 
ized in a publicly available record of those items so 
that any other investigator could use that identical 


sample and thus keep constant conditions for the 
reliability experiments. This dependence of the 


The last paragraph containing an op- 
erational definition of the reliability of a 
qualitative concept seems so new an ap- 
plication of reliability principles as not 
yet to be found, to the author’s knowl- 
edge, in any textbook of statistics or of 
social research. It belongs under experi- 
mental semantics—if there be such as 
yet. Although almost unthought of 
among sociologists at present, it should 
become one of the most basic and often 
used technics for sifting the concepts 
used in any serious research. An exam- 
ple of its use occurs in the measurement 
of the reliability of the operationally de- 
fined system of concepts in the author’s 
Dimensions of Society.2, Here some seven 
hundred odd concepts are defined in alge- 
braic equations which specify the math- 
ematical procedures to be performed on 
the symbolized entities to obtain the con- 
cept in question. Whenever the symbol- 
ized entities have specified the proce- 
dures by which they were secured from 
phenomena, these definitions become 
more fully operational—but still only in 
proportion to their reliability. All these 
formulae were compounded from some 
sixteen basic concepts, the reliability of 
which was experimentally measured as 
follows: Five hundred sets of data from 
all the social sciences were representa- 
tively sampled to serve as cases of refer- 
ents for any systematic sociology. Two 
persons independently applied these 
basic concepts to this body of referents 
in writing for each referent set of data a 


index upon the sample selected is comparable to the 
dependence of a correlation upon the range of its 
population. Thus a correlation of 0.5 in a one-year 
age range can be increased to a correlation of 0.76 in 
another age range where the sigma is doubled. Since 
correlation coefficients are, indices expressed in 
standard deviation units, they are comparable only 
to the extent that their ranges are comparable. 


2 New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
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descriptive formula compounded of the 
basic concepts. The percentage of agree- 
ment, or identically written formulae, for 
these five hundred referent cases was cal- 
culated. This reliability percentage ran 
from 93 per cent to 100 per cent in a se- 


ries of such experiments under varying. 


conditions. This pioneering study in di- 
mensional sociology demonstrates how 
reliability indices can be experimentally 
determined for qualitative as well as for 
quantitative concepts. 

The Committee for Conceptual Inte- 
gration was organized because our socio- 
logical concepts have such shifting desig- 
nata; their meaning often varies from 
user to user; they often fall short of the 
scientific ideal of communicating a stand- 
ard body of referents. Yet in spite of this 
realization among the members of the 
Committee on Conceptual Integration 
and others, it is amazing to find so much 
indifference or ignorance among them of 
the primary importance of determining 
reliability in any kind of defining of con- 
cepts. Of what use for science is an un- 
reliable concept, whatever its excellence 
in other respects? Scientists in the older 
sciences know better than to fit theories 
to observations until those observations 
are proven to be facts—t.e., until their 
reliability has been established by reob- 
servation by independent observers. In 
so far as sociologists use observations, or 
summaries of them in concepts, which are 
unreliable further work based on them is 
largely a waste of time. Improvement of 
the reliability of our verbal instruments 
and other symbols is a much-needed em- 
phasis in research today. A prediction 
may be ventured that the sociological 
publications with the greater reliability 
of concepts will tend to have greater lon- 
gevity. The unreliable concepts will 
prove more ephemeral. 

7. The two differentiae of operational 
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definitions—the specifying of procedures 
and the finding of high reliability—may 
vary independently. Any definition may 
specify procedures, but the specifying 
may be so subjective or unclear as to re- 
sult in low reliability when that defini- 
tion is reapplied to the same sample of 
referents by another person. Conversely, 
a definition may have little or no specify- 
ing of procedure (and so not be an opera- 
tional definition) and yet have high re- 
liability. This result is more frequently 
possible with simple perceptual terms, as 
in defining a “trident” as a fork (genus) 
with three prongs (differentia a). But 
the more complex and abstract the con- 
cept is, the less likely it is to have high 
reliability without specifying procedures. 
Critics of operational definitions are here- 
by challenged to produce a definition of 
some sociological concept, such as a ‘‘so- 
cial force,” which lacks specification of 
procedure for identifying or generating 
the force, and yet has a reliability of more 
than o.go. The author’s operational defi- 
nition of an effective social force is “all 
[genus] that accelerates {differentia (a)| a _ 
change in people [differentia (b)], meas- 
ured by the procedure of multiplying the 
number of people changed (P) by the 
amount of their acceleration (A); the for- 
mula is simply F = PA.” This defini- 
tion has been experimentally shown by 
one of the author’s graduate students to 


3 Acceleration is the time rate of change of a 
process, which in turn is an observable change in 
time. So acceleration is measured and defined by the 
amount of change in some index (I) twice divided by 
time. Therefore A = J/T? is its dimensional for- 
mula. 

In case the quantity of acceleration and of peo- 
ple is not determinable but it can be qualitatively 
asserted that “people have changed” the formula 
becomes the logical product, PA, which is “that 
which is jointly characterized by ‘people’ and some 
“acceleration of change.’ ” In dimensional sociology, 
the zero exponent denotes a quality, a logical class, 
and the formula for this qualitatively asserted or un- 


quantified force is F° = P°A?, ‘ 
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have a reliability greater than 0.95, 
which is near the maximum or perfect 
reliability of 1.00. 

For a definition to be an operational 
one, each of the two differentiae are nec- 


essary conditions and together they are 


sufficient conditions. This statement 
may be questioned by someone who be- 
lieves that “specifying procedures” is 
enough to differentiate operational defi- 
nitions from other definitions and that 
“finding high reliability” differentiates 
another species of definitions—namely, 
“reliable definitions.” Our contention, 


however, is that “an operational defini- 


tion” has come to mean both. ‘‘Specify- 
ing procedures” would have no superior 
intrinsic merit worth quarreling over 
compared with other kinds of differentia 
in a definition, were it not that by speci- 
fying procedures (including always the 
materials involved in those procedures) 
greater reliability of definitions is 
achieved. Physical scientists have over- 
whelmingly found this to be true. Social 
scientists are increasingly discovering its 
truth. This last statement need not re- 
main the opinion of an operationist mere- 
ly; it can be experimentally verified by 
measuring the reliability indices of a set 
of concepts when operationally defined 
as compared with their nonoperational 
definition. Here is an opportunity for 
some graduate student to make crucial 


_ experiments in sociological methodology. 


Operationalism would have few advo- 
cates did not those advocates see in it a 
technique for making concepts more re- 
liable, for standardizing their referents, 
and thus a technique for getting out of 
the conceptual morass which occasioned 
the formation of the Committee on Con- 
ceptual Integration. 

It is unfortunate that the growing in- 
terest in operational defining has cen- 
tered on the “specifying of procedures,” 


due to the label “operations,” and has 
neglected the far more important aspect 
of testing reliability. The operations are 
but a means to the scientific end of pre- 
diction and control. To the naive opera- 
tionist the greater reliability is assumed, 
or considered a connotation of “the op- 
erational,” and is therefore not adequate- 
ly communicated to the critic of opera- 
tionism, who naturally then sees no 
magic in merely “specifving procedures.” 
If high reliability is explicitly denoted by 
the term “operational,” as in the defini- 
tion proposed here, this important prop- 
erty of definitions will be better commu- 
nicated and develop more consensus in 
the controversy over operational defin- 
ing. 

In this connection should be men- 
tioned the fallacy of assuming that opera- 
tionists are concerned merely with the 
clearness and preciseness of terms, and 
are less concerned with the “organizing 
ability and utility” and ‘‘meaningful- 
ness” of the concepts.‘ This is a prepos- 
terous assumption in view of the fact 
that the concepts to be defined are set by 
the theory we adopt, and are therefore 
usually the same for operationists as for 
others. Operationism is not itself a so- 
clological theory. It is merely a method 
of attacking a problem faced by all sci- 
entists, namely, defining the concepts 
employed, whatever these concepts may 
be. The utility of these concepts is an- 
other question, in which operationists are 
as much interested as anyone.’ What is 
more, operationists have faced the crucial 
fact that the only way to determine the 
relative utility of different concepts is 
first to define them with reliability. 


4See Harry Alpert, “Operational Definitions,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XVLII (May, 1942), 
gêr. ; 


S See, e.g., G. A. Lundberg, Foundations of Soci- 
ology (Macmillan, 1939), chaps. v—vii. 
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8. The reliability of a concept is to be 
clearly distinguished from its validity, its 
utility, and its usage. Psychologists deal- 
ing with tests say that “reliability” 
means “how well the test measures what- 
ever it measures,’ while “validity” 
means “how well it measures what it 
claims to measure.” Operationally, the 
reliability correlation coefficient between 
two administrations of a test defines its 
degree of reliability, while the validity 
correlation coefficient between the test 
and an accepted criterion of whatever 
the test claims to measure defines its de- 
gree of validity. Thus the validity of an 
intelligence test is its degree of correla- 
tion with some currently and widely ac- 
cepted indicator of intelligence, such as 
school marks, occupational achievement 
when opportunity has been equal, pres- 
ence in a home for feeble-minded vs. grad- 
uating from college with honors, etc. The 
criterion is usually less precise and more 
costly or time consuming than the test so 
that, if the validity is high enough to 
justify substituting the test, a gain 
in precision and economy has been 
achieved. Also, since the test, once it is 
validated, may be given to people before 
the criterial behavior takes place, it pro- 
motes the prediction and control of that 
behavior. 

Validity always involves a criterion. 
Without an accepted criterion, validity 
in the technical sense accepted in psy- 
chology and statistics and described here 
has no meaning. Furthermore, validity, 
when determined, is relative to that spe- 
cific criterion and may have a different 
value with respect to another criterion. 
The validity correlation is the proof of 
the extent to which a new and more effi- 
cient indicator of some phenomena can 
be substituted for a less efficient but con- 
ventional and familiar indicator of those 
phenomena. 
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The utility of a concept for scientific 
purposes means how well it contributes 
to our ability to predict and control 
phenomena. In the long run scientists 
find a concept useful or useless in propor- 
tion as it enables them to understand and 
hence to predict and control relevant 
phenomena better than with alternative 
concepts or absence of them. Thus “oxy- 
gen” with its denotata proves more use- 
ful than ‘“‘phlogiston”’; “behavior” sup- 
plants “consciousness” as the more use- 
ful term in psychology; and ‘‘correlation”’ 
enabling prediction via its regression 
equation displaces the vaguer concept of 
“concomitance” popular in John Stuart 
Mill’s day. 

Utility requires time for a consensus to 
develop among scientists. It is not often 
measurable, in current sociology at least, 
as neatly as reliability or validity. Con- 
ceivably experiments could be set up, 
however, which would measure the rela- 
tive predictive efficiency of alternative 
concepts, or alternative definitions of one 
concept. The instructions for such an ex- 
periment would constitute the operation- 
al definition of the “utility of a concept.” 
At present, with inadequate specifying 
of procedure, the “utility of a concept” 
may be defined as the correlation coeffi- 
cient between the use of that concept and 
the efficiency of predicting its relevant 
phenomena. An operator would thus 
have to collect instances of the concept’s 
use and nonuse, together with some esti- 
mate of the resulting degree of efficiency 
in predicting in each instance. (‘‘Predic- 
tion” is here used as including “control,” 
“control” being that subclass of “predic- 
tion” where man’s actions are a factor in 
bringing about the predicted outcome.) 

The usage of a concept refers either to 
the number of people using it, or using it 
with specified referents, or with a speci- 
fed definition. Thus some sociologists 


we ot 
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use the concept of “culture” as including 
animal phenomena that are similar to hu- 
man culture, while others use it as ex- 
cluding such animal phenomena. The 
operational definition of “usage” would 
be to measure the proportion of a speci- 


fied plural which uses the concept or uses. 


it in a specified way (whichever was at 
issue). ; 

It is possible to take usage as a cri- 
terion for validating a concept. One pro- 
cedure for this validation would be for a 
representative and authoritative panel of 
specialists on “‘culture” to classify each 
recorded case in a sample collection of 
several thousand cases as “cultural” or 
“noncultural” on the undefined basis of 


their customary use of the concept “‘cul-. 


tural.” These same cases would then be 
classified again in all-or-none fashion as 


“cultural” or ‘“noncultural”’ on the basis. 


of a specified definition of culture by a 
number of competent persons (whose 
classifyings would be averaged for great- 
er reliability). The four-point correlation 
coefficient would then be calculated be- 
tween the all-or-none two-point variable 
of the panel’s usage and the two-point 


variable yielded by the definition. This 
correlation defines the validity of this 
definition by the criterion of this panel’s 
usage. It could be compared with the 
validity of any other definition of the 
same concept by comparing correlations 
with this criterion. Of course, this illus- 
tration assumes that current usage is a 
worth-while criterion by which to vali- 
date a concept, whereas this assumption 
may not be at all defensible. 

Of the four properties of concepts de- 
fined above, utility would seem the most 
important. for science, with reliability 
next, while validity and usage may be cur- 
rently desirable but would seem less im- 
portant for scientific progress in the long 
run. The excellence of any definition of 
a concept, in addition to its logical form, 
might well be gauged by these four prop- 
erties. Whether a definition is operation- 
al or not seems to us a partial test of its 
excellence, but more rigorous tests are its 
correlations showing how useful for pre- 
diction, how reliable, how valid by speci- 
fied criteria, and how widely used the 
concept is. 
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COMMENT 


“Operational Definitions Operationally De- 
fined,” by Stuart C. Dodd, offers a brief dis- 
cussion of the subject matter suggested by the 
article’s title and an extensive discussion of the 
merits of reliable definitions, One may here par- 
aphrase the author’s definition of an operational 
definition as a deñnition which has high reliabil- 
ity and which specifies the procedures to be 
used in order to identify or obtain that which 
is defined. This critique first presents a discus- 
sion of the various statements and claims which 
the author makes for reliable definitions and re- 
turns later to “the operational definition of an 
operational definition.” 

Dodd defines reliability, in the sense used in 
his definition, as measuring the degree of agree- 


ment among reobservations of the same phe- 
nomena (p. 484) and offers as an operational def- 
inition of reliability “....the formulae under 
this heading in a statistical textbook” (p. 482). 
On page 482 he states further that “the ex- 
tent of operationality” depends upon the relia- 
bility index. In other words, the greater the 
reliability of a definition the more operational 
it is. 

But, one may ask here, what has happened 
to “the specification of procedures?” To all in- 
tents and purposes, in the article under discus- 
sion, Dodd has ignored this topic except as a 
means to obtain high reliability of definitions. 
For example, on page 487 he states “.... by 
speciiying procedures (including always the ma- 
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terials involved in those procedures) greater re- 


liability of definitions is achieved.” Further, on © 


page 486 one finds: 


Any definition may specify procedures but the 
specifying may be so subjective or unclear as to re- 
sult in low reliability when that definition is reap- 
plied to the same sample of referents by another 
person, 


And, on page 485: 

‘Whenever the symbolized entities have specified 
the procedures by which they were secured from 
phenomena these definitions become more fully op- 


erational—-but still only in proportion to their re- 
liability. 


The only conclusion that one can draw from 
these statements is that made by Dodd himself. 
In operational definitions, specifying procedures 
may be important, but “a far more important 
aspect” is reliability. 


Indeed, Dodd says: 


Of what use for science is an unreliable concept, 
whatever its excellence in other respects? [p. 486]. 


Readers of Dimensions of Society by the same 
author may recall here: 


But what is the use of any sociological or scienti- 
fic concept, however significant it may seem to our 
current thoughtways, if it cannot be reliably deter- 
mined, and no technics are in sight for improving 
such reliability. 


Since reliability is the major criterion of an 
operational definition, the manner of determin- 
ing reliability becomes exceedingly important. 
Dodd claims that he has made it possible to 
test the reliability of qualitative as well as 
quantitative concepts. The test which he pre- 
sents is the classification of items by a series of 
observers according to two or more definitions 
and then measuring the percentage agreement 
between the observers. That definition which 
results in a higher percentage of agreement be- 
tween the classifiers is the more reliable and 
hence the more operational definition. Persons 
working with each definition must follow the 
rules for classifying which accompany the defi- 
nition. The rules are presumably invented by 


z See, in this connection, page 487 of the paper 
under discussion. 


2 Stuart Carter Dodd, Dimensions of Society (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 443. Dodd contin- 
ues here by asking that a science be built on con- 
cepts that are reliably determinable, ‘whatever their 
apparent lack of significance at present.”? 


the inventor of the definition. One has here 
again, just as in Dimensions of Society (Dodd’s 
source of examples of reliable definitions), the 
suggesticn that a cult be set up and that careful 
following of the laws of the cult constitutes “‘re- 
liability.” One might almost say, “the less origi- 
nal the thought on the part of the testers, the 
greater the reliability.” This scholastic method 
of procedure which implies that testers of a con- 
cept accept wholeheartedly its rules and as- 
sumptions has been repudiated by most serious 
scientists, including the leading operationalist, 
Bridgman. On this point Bridgman says: 

As long as people are content to subject their 
verbalizazions only to the control that other people 
shall respond to them in the same way they demand, 
there is no automatic method that assures the ‘‘ob- 
jective” vatidity of the concept that is assumed.’ 


In opposition to Dodd’s views, it may be 
stated that a reliable definition of a concept is 
one which may be used by a great number of 
persons, under varying circumstances, to de- 
scribe that concept, and not a definition which 
requires minute duplication of conditions in or- 
der to be adequate. 

One may return at this point to Dodd’s defi- 
nition of an operational definition—as one which 
has relizbility and which specifies the proce- 
dures to be used in order to identify or to secure 
that which is defined. As well as defining reli- 
ability, in the sense that it is used in his defini- 
tion of an operational definition, Dodd also de- 
fines precedure as any human action “.... to 
the extent that such an action (genus) is a 
means to ends (differentia a) which are commu- 
nicable by the actor (differentia b)” (p. 484). To 
illustrate from one of his examples, the recipe 
for a cake consists of procedures which are 
means to the end—cake. This definition could 
stand by itself, but Dodd further states that 
“'... communicating an action tends to make 
it more definite, formal, and repetitive and these 
are connotations of the concept ‘a procedure’ ” 
(p. 484). This naive faith in communication and 
verbalization is unexplainable. No amount of 
communication can make an indefinite idea defi- 
nite, nor a poorly formulated concept formal. 
The definiteness of an action or of an idea de- 
pends on the action or the idea itself—not on 
its communication to others. A murder does 
not gain in definiteness, formality, and repeti- 
tiveness by being communicated. 


3 P. W. Bridgman, The Intelligent Individual and 
Society (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), D. 37- 
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COMMENT 


As far as Dodd’s operational definition of an 
operational definition itself is concerned, one 
may say that procedures do not identify or gen- 
erate that which is defined unless one assumes 
that the item defined is equivalent to the associ- 
ated procedures. This, of course, is Dodd’s as- 
sumption, and in practice he devotes himself to 
setting up formulas which succeed in defining 
concepts only as the results of such assump- 
tions.4 

The pitfalls of the practice become clear 
when one considers a specific case. To use 
Dodd’s example, assuming that a social force 
is defined a F = PA, how can one identify the 
existence of a social force, such as the growing 
consciousness of war in this country, from this 
formula?’ The answer, as is apparent, cannot 
consist in multiplying the number of persons in 
the United States (P) by some index of accelera- 
tion, (A), such as the change in the number of 
war bonds sold, and stating that the result, 
F = AP, is the social force, consciousness of 


4 This point is made abundantly clear in Dimen- 
stons of Society and has been discussed by the writer 
in “A Critique of Dodd’s Dimensions of Society,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (1942), 214- 
30. 

s It is assumed here that the definition of a social 
force is an “‘identifying definition,” since, in an ear- 
lier work, A Controlled Experiment on Rural Hygiene 
in Syria (American University of Beirut, 1934), 
Dodd speaks of social agencies as being the engines 
which generate social forces. 
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war. Yet this or similar results are the only 
answers possible if we follow Dodd and identify 
concepts with formulas. 

To Dodd and others like him, the following 
philosophic problem should be of interest: Did 
“pure radium” exist before Mme Curie finally 
extracted it from pitchblende? If pure radium 
didn’t exist, what incentive did the Curies have 
to continue through the many years of search 
which preceded their discovery? Social scien- 
tists interested in studying the problems of the 
world about us need not concern themselves 
with this enigma, i.e., whether or not radium 
did exist before its operational definition. To 
those interested in studying the phenomena pro- 
duced by the interaction of human beings the 
only fruitful course is to study human behavior 
by whatever methods are available. If one could 
actually contribute a method whereby, for ex- 
ample, one could develop: and change public 
opinion, one would not worry whether public 
opinion is that which is developed by one’s 
method. To restrict our study to paths which 
are too narrowly specified for the sake of ob- 
taining a spurious reliability and to turn our at- 
tention from the data of our field to the verbal 
logistics of Dodd’s so-called ‘‘operationalism”’ 
is to return to the company of those medieval 
philosophers who, in their cloistered precincts, 
argued about the number of angels who could 
dance on the point of pin. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Palo Alto, California 


A METHOD FOR STUDYING MORAL JUDGMENTS— 
FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


ARTHUR HOSKING JONES 


ABSTRACT 


The method for studying moral judgments discussed by Cuber and Pell is considered and several modi- 
fications suggested after the check study made at the University of Pennsylvania. Rank-order correlation 
of the two series was high, and the check series showed a tendency toward greater disapproval of situations 
presented. The situations were found to be meaningful for the respondents. The sex differences in response 
found by Cuber and Pell were also found by Jones. The Jones data also show significant differences in re- 
sponse by religious affliation of respondents and in this respect differs from the Cuber and Pell data. The 
situational method of securing moral judgments provides the investigator with an additional instrument. 


Two procedures seem desirable for the 
social scientist if present shortcomings of the 
science are to be removed. ‘There must be 
continued etfort to devise methods of get- 
ting valid, meaningful data. This is being 
done with great ingenuity and care. As a 
matter of fact, much more emphasis is 
placed on the innovator and the innovation 
than the results warrant. The other job 
that must be done is the much less spectacu- 
lar one of repeating, in situations as nearly 
similar as possible to those of the original, 
studies which appear to have merit, in order 
that the results may have as wide a range 
of applicability as possible and also that 
methods may be evaluated and refined. It 
is only in this way that we may achieve 
either universality or predictive ability for 
our data. It was with this in mind that the 
following study was begun. 

In the American Journal of Sociology, 
July, 1941, there was reported “A Method 
for Studying Moral Judgments,” by John F. 
Cuber and Betty Pell. The author, inter- 
ested in the method, set out to discover 
whether the conclusions cited would be the 
same with a different respondent group, that 
is, with undergraduate students in a course 
in the family in a large, urban, eastern-sea- 
board university. 

Cuber and Pell expressed dissatisfaction 
with the usual methods of ascertaining judg- 
ments or attitudes by means of lists of ab- 
stractions and presented, as an improve- 
ment, a “Moral Evaluations Questionnaire” 


which consisted of twelve “cases” or “situa- 
tions” “involving what were thought to be 
controversial moral issues.”* The cases are 
summarized as follows:? Case 1—a nonerot- 
ic friendship between a married woman and 
an unmarried man; Case 2—the premarital 
sex relations of an engaged couple; Case 3— 
brief summarization of a ‘Back Street” situa- 
tion; Case 4—the nonerotic affairs of a 
married couple; Case 5—a husband’s infidel- 
ity that is known to the wife; Case 6—a 
Jane Eyre situation; Case 7—a married 
couple who spend their vacations apart; 
Case 8—2 woman who married for comfort 
and status, not for love; Case 9—a college 
student who solves his sex problems by visit- 
ing prostitutes; Case 1o—a “complete and 
frank man-woman relationship”; Case 11— 
a problem concerning birth control; Case 12 
—a, divorce because the marriage no longer 
is satisfactory. . 

Case 9 and the questionnaire response re- 
quested is reproduced here as an example of 
the series and because it may assist In an 
understanding of the discussion. 

Paul is a college man. There are still four 
years of undergraduate and graduate work 
ahead, and then a couple of years of “starva- 
tion” before he can think of marriage. He says 


x J. F. Cuber and B, Pell, “A Method for Study- 
ing Moral Judgments Relating to the Family,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (July, 1941), 
12-23. 

2 The entire questionnaire may be seen in idid., 
pp. 15-19. 
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that he has not let himself fallin love because it 
would not be fair to the girl to ask her to wait 
that long. “And there would always be the 
temptation to a secret marriage or the guilt- 
creating subterfuge of sex relations outside of 
marriage. It would only be courting trouble for 
both of us and running the risk of ruining a 
career.” Paul goes on to say, however: “That 
doesn’t mean that I don’t have a sex life. I’m 
honest enough te know that a healthy man has 
natural desires-—and I provide for them. You 
call it ‘prostitution,’ but I don’t. The girls are 
physically all right (a doctor friend of mine 
performs the regular examinations to determine 
that) and have pleasing personalities. Some of 
them are more courteous and genuinely intel- 
lectual than numerous coeds I know. I pay for 
a service which they perform for me. It is 
satisfying, creates no aversion to sex, and will, 
I am sure, in no way interfere with my future 
married life—if and when.” 


Cuber and Pell reported the results of 217 
responses (106 male, 111 female) from Jun- 
ior, Senior, anc graduate students enrolled 
in a course on the family at an undesignated 
institution. They concluded that (a) the sit- 
uations selected were controversial ones; (8) 
wherever there was opportunity, the double 
standard appeared; (c) other breakdowns of 
the data indicated that church afhhation or 
age makes no appreciable cifferences in the 
attitudes indicated. The twelve cases used 
for the present study are the same as those 
given in the article cited. It would be logical 
to suppose that differences of the kind men- 
tioned would be reflected in differences in 
moral judgment. 

The study reported here was undertaken 
for the purpose of testing the method sug- 
gested by Cuber and Pell in order to see 
what value it had for the investigator of 
judgments, moral standards, and attitudes. 
If it appeared promising, it was the inten- 
tion of this investigator to adapt it for use 
in fields other than the family. In order to 
determine this, it was believed that the best 
test would be to give the same set of cases 
under similar conditions tc people who, in 
the main, could be assumed to be similar to 


those who composed the Cuber and Pell 
group but who differed slightly, at least in 
background. Therefore, the “Moral Evalu- 
ations Questionnaire” was given to those 


students of the University of Pennsylvania 


who were enrolled, during the first semester 
of 1941-42, in a course in the family. This 
course is open only to Juniors and Seniors. 
It may be assumed, then, that in age com- 
position the groups were roughly similar. 
There were no graduate students in the 
Pennsylvania group, and there were many 
more males than females in that group—277 
to 116 as against 106 to 111 In the Cuber and 
Pell group. It was felt that that difference 
could be ignored by making the comparison 
on a percentage rather than a numerical ba- 
sis. The difference in location was consid- 
ered important. The students at Pennsyl- 
vania are urban eastern, and they like to 
think of themselves as “modern,” “emanci- 
pated.” In religion about one-eighth of the 
Pennsylvania students were Catholic; one- 
half, Protestant; three-eighths, Jewish. No 
comparable data for the Cuber and Pell 
group were available. 

Before presenting data comparing the 
findmgs in the two groups, it is well to con- 
sider several questions which may be raised 
about the method itself. People do not live 
in paper worlds but in worlds that are com- 
posed of situations which call for action. It 
would appear then that the most satisfac- 
tory method for inferring attitudes or judg- 
ments would be to observe people directly 
in such situations, Because of the difficulty 
of this procedure, several substitute meth- 
ods have been developed. The question is 
which of the substitutes reflects most accu- 
rately the tendencies to act in the specified 
situations. This investigator is in agreement 
with Cuber and Pell that their pseudositua- 
tional method is or can be made superior to 
the lists of abstract generalizations so fre- 
quently encountered in attitude scales. This 
has the advantage, or at least the potential- 
ity, of presenting approximations of definite 
meaningful situations to people. 

There is a question as to the degree to 
which the respondent reflects his own reac- 
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tion to a situation and to what extent he 
answers in terms of a generalized behavior 
pattern. This is of considerable importance 
in the answers of marginal or partly emanci- 
pated persons, who may feel compelled to 
answer as they believe the new group would 
expect. In some instances this might compel 
a more liberal or individualistic response 
than would ordinarily be given, or again it 
might be reflected in the conservatism of the 
insecure. It is very difficult to differentiate 
here the response pattern which arises out of 
lack of identification with the culture of any 
one group and that which arises from com- 
plete integration with the group. It is pos- 
sible only to infer either marginality or inte- 
gration from personal data gathered from 
the respondents. As long as the procedure 
is to give the judgments questionnaire to 
groups and to have individual respondents 
protected by anonymity, the additional per- 
sonal data will be lacking. (Several funda- 
mentalist evangelical clergymen have said 
that there was only one possible answer for 
true members of their churches to give to 
these cases—that all of these situations were 
wrong.) 

Closely allied here is the question as to 
which personality role is determining the an- 
swers. Each of the young people responding 
is more than a student in a course in the fam- 
ily. Heis also a son, a church member, a fra- 
ternity man, a fiancé. Which of these roles 
is strongest in determining the moral judg- 
ments of the individual at this time? The 
suggestion has been made that this question 
could be answered by giving questionnaires 
to the same respondents, or to comparable 
groups, under different circumstances. The 
objections to this are several, chief of which 
is that the test situation is in itselt one which 
would carry with it much of the aura of the 
classroom. 

One test was applied to the responses 
given to the case of the college student who 
patronizes prostitutes. The reponses from 
Pennsylvania male students indicated that 
59 per cent did not believe Paul to be wrong 
in patronizing prostitutes. It was decided to 
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attempt to discover to what degree this re- 
sponse reflected the behavior of the stu- 
dents. It was believed by the investigator 
that kere was one instance where the stu- 
dents were answering in terms of what they 
believed was expected of them. A check was 
used for sixty of the students. They were 
asked the following questions: How did you 
answer Question 9° Have you had sex rela- 
tions with a prostitute?—(a) No, (b) Rarely, 
(c) Regularly, (d) Frequently. The re- 
sponses to this check may be tabulated as 
follows: 
Those answering “Yes” (signify- 


ing disapproval)......... aws: 23 
ON Qe sees aoe 0 8 es E E E E 20 
Rarely. ...... Riau eee 3 
Replay eioan e o 
Freguenti yers erine o 
Those answering “No” (approval) 37 
la. a PEA E E EE NETA 17 
TRATOLY dua. Sari ea Ger dk eee 15 
Regularly o o terei 3 
Frequently 355.012 eued veaec ws Z 


We see, then, that exactly as many respond- 


ents had never experienced sex relations 
with a prostitute as had indicated no dis- 
approval. Of those who indicated no dis- 
approval, 48 per cent had never had such 
experience. Since in a large city the experi- 
ence is available to this 48 per cent as well 
as to the other 52 per cent, it is reasonable 


. to suppose that something in the nature of a 


moral code has been operative as a deter- 
rent. While this is of interest in that it 
shows the difference between behavior and 
judgment as expressed by disapproval, it 
should not be forgotten that only the latter 
was requested. It seems logical to suppose 
that many if not all people live by at least 
two moral codes, and in this instance it is 
the stricter which is applied to themselves. 

Closely allied to this is the question re- 
garding the wording of the inquiries. Cuber 
recognizes this in his reference to the ‘‘lead- 
ing nature” of the questions.3 

When selecting cases to be presented, care 


3 Ibid., p. 19. 
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must be taken to include only those which 
represent problem situations within the 
range of the respondent’s experience. The 
response increases in value as the case pre- 
sented permits identification. For this rea- 
son, Cases 1, 2, 7, 9, and 11 appear to be su- 
perior to the others in Cuber and Pell’s se- 
ries. : 
It would be incorrect for us to infer ap- 
proval of any of these kinds of behavior 
from the answers elicited by these questions. 
It is the feeling of many of the respondents 
(and my feeling, too) that there is, on a 
moral level, great difference between not dis- 
approving an action or a Situation and ap- 
proving it. It may be that the character of 
the responses in some of these cases arises 
from the nature of the question asked. A 
more precise reflection of the attitudes of the 


respondents toward the problems might be. 


achieved by giving an opportunity to check 
the degree of approval on a five-point scale 
ranging through “strongly approve,” “ap- 
prove,” “uncertain,” “disapprove,” ‘“‘strong- 
ly disapprove.” No attempt is made here to 
consider these as equidistant steps on a scale 
but only as a way of achieving a clearer re- 
sponse. 4 

Cuber and Pell suggest that their method 
“a) approximates the case method in com- 
pleteness; b) produces comparable data from 
a relatively large number of subjects; and 
c) may be adapted to repeated observations 
either with the same or with different in- 


4 For the purposes at hand it is suggested that the 
five-point scale be defined as follows: 


1. Strongly approve—by this we mean that you con- 
sider this behavior socially desirable and that you 
would personally favor its extension or adoption. 

2. Approve—by this we mean that you believe that 
in this case the behavior is socially acceptable. 

3. Uncertoin—by this we mean that you do not 
know or care whether this is right or wrong, 
either for the individual or for society. 

4. Disapprove—by this we mean that you believe 


this behavior should not be encouraged in others. 


nor should you act so yourself. 

. Strongly disapprove—by this we mean that you 
believe this behavior should be discouraged and 
punished because it is personally and socially un- 
desirable, 


A 
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formants.”5 I am in complete agreement 
with them and suggest the changes above 
in the belief that they would improve the 
method. 

Table 1 presents percentage responses of 
the two series in order that the high degree 
of rank-order correlation may be seen. In 
addition to this there are two other features 
of interest in the comparison of the two 
series. The Jones series shows greater tend- 
ency toward disapproval. The coefficients 
of correlation, although positive, are lower 
for the uncertain responses than for either 
of the other choices. 

It has been possible to show here (Table 
1) a comparison of the Jones series with the 
Cuber and Pell series arranged to indicate 
differences in response according to the sex 
of the respondents. Some additional data 
obtained by the Jones series made it possible 
to see differences in response according to 
the religious affiliation of the respondent. 

These data show, in tables not repro- 
duced here, that Catholic and Protestant 
males fail to agree by more than 1o per cent 
on twenty-one of twenty-five questions. 
Those on which Catholic and Protestant 
males most nearly agree are: 5b—Larry’s 
wife is not behaving improperly; 8—mar- 
riage without love is wrong; 126—it is wrong 
for Larry to dissuade Betty from divorce ac- 
tion; 12¢ (Would it be wrong to try to con- 
test the divorce?)—neither group shows any 
great degree of conviction either way. That 
this is a real area of uncertainty is shown by 
the fact that this question is one on which 
the greatest number of “Uncertain” an- 
swers were given. 

Also, the Catholic and Jewish males 
failed to agree on twenty of twenty-five 
questions by more than ro per cent. Two of 
the points of agreement, 56 and 120, are 
also seen in the Catholic-Protestant group. 
In one other, 16, concerning nonerotic 
friendship between a married woman and a 
single man, disagreement is of just ro per 
cent. This is true also of Question 5a—it is 
wrong for Larry to have an extramarital af- 


5 Ibid., p. 14. 
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fair. Actually, 52 and 12b are the only two of twenty-five questions, and Catholic and 
questions on which Catholic and Jewish Jewish females disagreed by more than 10 
males agree within the 8 per cent maximum per cent on eleven of twenty-five questions. 
agreement cited by Cuber and Pell. _ The high degree of correlation of the two 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF MALE AND FEMALE COLLEGE STUDENTS 


TO “MORAL EVALUATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE” 


: A*—r106; Bt—a7z7 FEMALE: A—111; B—116 , TOTAL: A--217; B—393 


No Uncertainj|` Yes No Uncertain Yes No Uncertain 


att inn | TS | Et | paaa aa r aa O a a a Caa aaa a aa raea anaa a C 


A B A B A B A B 
90.6! 83 3.8 83.0] 5.4] 3.0} 8.3] 12.2 
73-6) 74 4.91 77.0) 23.4, 2.51 9.7) 19.6 
52.8) 40 1.6} 26.0] 9.0] 9.0] 50.2] 54.2 
52.8) 46 3.4! 26.0] 9.9} 15.0] 47.9] 47.0 
39.6) 32 7.9) 19.0) 16.2) 15.5] 47.0] 58.0 
28.3) 31 8.8] 21.5} 16.2) 15.5] 50.2) 58.0 
34.0) 26 23.4, 5.5} 18.9) 20.0] 55.3) 67.4 
34.0) 26 22.5] 19.0} 18.9] 20.0] 55.8 63. 
22.%4| 18 22.5| 16.0] 17.1) 18.0} 63.1] 71 
50.9] 22 20.7] 19.0} 18.9] 19.0| 60.4] 66 
34.0} 18 22.5) 27.0) 18.1) 12.0) 58.1) 68 
79.2) 70 76.6) 68.0] 11.7] 9.0] 13.4) 22 
32.1| 17 18.9} 18.0] 13.5] 10.0] 65.0} 72 
90.6) 87 84.7) 84.0 10.8 6.0) 5.1] 8 
86.8] 83 78.4! 80.0] 12.6, 8.0) 8.3) 13 
47.21 39 28.8 39.0; 18.9 13.0] 47.0) 49 
47.2) 36 28.8) 39.0) 18.9) 13.0) 47.0) 51 
34.4) 23 29.7| 34.0] 15.3] 8.0] 53.9) 6I 
41.5} 59 22.51 35.0) 18.1) 15.0) 50.7) 38. 
39.6] 53 29.7] 39.0} 27.1) 9.0} 46.1! 41 
42.4 58 29.8} 45.0) 33-3] 15.0] 40.6] 38 
47.2| 53 67.6) 67.0} 12.6} 9.0] 29.5) 33. 
50.1) 44 31.5] 49.0] 18.9) 9.0] 37.3] 43. 
24.4 76 41.4) 52.5 22.5] 10.0) 43.3) 23. 
33.9) 34 35-1) 34.0) 27.9) 15.5] 39.2) 53. 





|r n a cc a Emaar e ee | e e f eaea 


pt | +0.85 | +0.65 +0.86 +0.37 -+0.92 





* A—Cuber and Pell Series, xg40. t B—-Jores Series, 1941. f Coefficient of rank = order correlation of the two series. 


Among the female respondents in the series indicates clearly the agreement of the 
Jones series, Catholics and Protestants dis- two groups as to the kinds of behavior which 
agreed by more than ro per cent on eight is disapproved. 
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The significant male-female differences 
seen in the results of the Cuber and Pell se- 
ries also appear in the Jones series. The se- 
ries agree in showing the continued existence 
of a double standard of sex morals. 

The greatest difference in the two series is 
seen in the responses based on religious dif- 
ferences. The question of the effect of reli- 
gious background on attitudes toward ques- 
tions of sex morals is not answered by these 
data. More datz are needed, especially from 
other than college-student groups. 

. There is nothing in the Jones series to in- 
dicate that geographical differences have 
any effect on the character of the responses, 
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even though this was the principal difference 
in the known character of the two groups. 
Data from other groups carefully selected on 
this basis would be interesting. 

The two series agree in revealing the 
illogic, inconsistency, and contradictions 
which may be disturbing to the moralist but 
which are the very stuff of moral codes. 

The experience of this investigator with 
this method of securing moral judgments 
convinces him that, with careful attention to 
the criticisms mentioned above, it willadd a 
valuable instrument for the mvestigation of 
attitudes. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE EFFECT OF DUTCH RULE ON THE CIVILIZATION . 
OF THE EAST INDIES 


A. VANDENBOSCH 


ABSTRACT 


The Netherlands Indies has been under Dutch rule for over three hundred years. It is a country of in- 
tense colonization, yet the native society has not been deeply penetrated by Western influences. This is due 
chiefly to the character of Dutch colonial policy and administration. The Dutch have followed a policy of 
nonassimilation. They have sought to preserve and strengthen native institutions and cultures. Lower 
education has been kept as much as possible on native basis. Higher education was not developed until very 
recently, and tae standards maintained were so high as to keep the number of students very low. 


Before considering the actual influence of 
the Dutch on the civilization of that part 
of the Malay Archipelago controlled by the 
Netherlands, it may be well to note a num- 
ber of factors bearing on the force and ex- 
tent of that influence. While the Dutch have 
been in the East Indies for over three cen- 
turies, their control over much of the area 
was only nominal until recent years. Out- 
side of Java only Amboina, the Minahassa, 


and a few other small areas were subjected - 


to Dutch administrative penetration. Most 
of the Outer Territories were brought under 
effective administrative control in the nine- 
ties and the early years of this century. One 
vast region, New Guinea, had to wait until 
the past decade for an effective administra- 
tive penetration. Feeble efforts to establish 
administrative posts in New Guinea were 
made repeatedly in the hundred years before 
1930, but at the latter date there were still 
only a few posts on the fringes of this huge 
area. Moreover, administrative penetration 
was not everywhere of equal intensity. 
Receptivity to the penetration of alien 
influences varied greatly within the East 
Indies. Java, dense in population, Moslem 
in religion, end with a higher civilization 
than most of the Outer Islands, resisted 
alien cultural penetration. In certain parts 
of the Outer Islands where the population 
was sparse, the indigenous culture and reli- 
gion low, and where Dutch administration 
has been intense for centuries, there has 
been a marked cultural assimilation. This 
is especially true of Minahassa (Northern 


Celebes) and Ambon or Amboina, which are 
often referred to as the twelfth and thir- 
teenth provinces of Holland. 

While military penetration was some- 
times somewhat in advance of administra- 
tive penetration, its influence was essentially 
negative. The character of the penetration 
by Christian missions ought also to be brief- 
ly noted. Mission penetration was some- 
times in advance of administrative and 
sometimes even of military penetration. 
Most Christian missions in the East Indies 
are either Dutch or German. The mission- 
aries are very carefully trained for their 
work before being sent out, and they do not 
seek to win converts on the day of their ar- 
rival in a new field. Instead, they patiently 


‘spend years and even decades in a new field 


to win the confidence of the natives and to 
learn their social structure and thought pat- 
terns. Dr. Nicolaus Adriani, for example, 
spent years in Central Celebes before he 
sought to win the people of his district for 
Christianity. This type of missionary activ- 
ity is less disturbing to the native society, 
but the changes it induces are no less funda- 
mental than the other more common type 
of evangelization. There are. at present 
about two million native Christians in the 
East Indies, which is approximately 3 per 
cent oi the total population. 

Another important factor in the situation 
is the nature of Dutch colonial policy. 
Probably more than any other colonial 
power the Netherlands has followed a policy 
of nonassimilation. Not only have the 
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Dutch cone a preference fos inditeet vale, 


_ but they have sought to, preserve, to revive: 
where necessary, and tó stréngthen: the ‘nas. 
There ‘has’ 


tive institutions and cultures: 
been no attempt to westernize the Indone- 
sian. Indeed, a recent French observer' of 
Dutch colonial policy and administration re- 
proaches the Dutch for not having brought 
their culture to the East Indies. While this 
is a distinguishing characteristic of Dutch 
colonial policy, there are other features of 
Dutch colonial administration which tend to 
neutralize it. Dutch administration in the 
East Indies is very intense. The number of 
imported Dutch colonial officials is very 
high, certainly, as compared with the Amer- 
ican and British colonies. Dutch adminis- 
tration penetrates much deeper into native 
society than the Organic Act and the laws 
would indicate. There is much illegal exer- 
cise of authority through the use of gentle 
compulsion (prentah aloes). There has been 
much complaint among the Dutch them- 
selves of the Dutch official urge to regulate 
native life in detail. 

In some respects the influence of the 


Western forces is extremely strong in the- 


East Indies, for it is a country of intense 
colonization. Reference has already been 
made to the large number of persons in the 
East Indian government service who have 
been recruited from the Netherlands. Dur- 
ing the depression, after many had been re- 
tired to reduce personnel costs, there were 
still over seven thousand such persons in the 
colonial service. A few years before, in 1928, 
the figure had stood at over eight thousand. 
At the same time there were fewer than half 
that number of Britishers in the Indian serv- 
ice and fewer than five hundred Americans 
in the Philippines service. The European 
population is also relatively large, especially 
as compared with India. All Eurasians are, 
however, classified as Europeans, and this 
fact makes comparison somewhat difficult. 
In addition to the Europeans there are over 
a million and a quarter Chinese in the East 
Indies. While the Chinese do not of course 


ı G. H. Bousquet, Le Politique musulmane et 


coloniale des pays bas (Paris, 1939). 


ety a; ititi or even a , Western influ- 
; énee. they do: “represent an alien influence; 


their, presence: “must tend to weaken the ri- 
gidity - ‘of: the indigenous society and thus 
make it more receptive to Dutch influences. 
The amount of Western capital invested in 
the East Indies is great, being estimated at 
between four and six billion florins, including 
the billion and a half florins of East Indian 
public debt, which is held almost altogether 
by Netherlanders. While some of the West- 
ern enterprises did not deeply affect native 
society, some of them, like the sugar indus- 
try, penetrated very deeply. 

After this brief examination of the gen- 
eral factors having a bearing on the pene- 
tration of Dutch influences on East Indian 
life, I turn to the effect of Dutch rule on 
Indonesian life. A Dutch missionary who 
lived for many years in Central Celebes has 
described what happened to the native so- 
ciety of the district in which he lived. Until 
1905 the East Indian government followed 
a policy of nonintervention in the internal 
affairs of this region, and until this time the 
native society was practically untouched by 
Dutch influence. With the abandonment of 
the policy of nonintervention In that year 
and the adoption of direct administration 
the native society began to disintegrate and 
finally to collapse. The government built 
roads with forced labor, and soon the people 
were moving to new locations along the 
roads. Individual tax assessments in money 
compelled the natives to'shift from barter to 
a money economy, at least in part, and thus 
contributed to the disintegration of the na- 
tive communities. The natives were per- 
suaded to change their methods of produc- 
tion and in one way or another were weaned 
away from their traditional ways of living. 

Their religion was also affected as certain 
practices were repressed. Head-hunting, 
for example, was thought necessary to in- 


‘sure good health and successful crops. A re- 


ligious ceremony of great importance was 
the bone-cleaning ceremony. At this ritual 
the bones of the dead were cleaned several 
months after death to prepare the departed 
spirit for entrance to its heavenly home. The 
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repression of these religious practices natu- 
rally caused bewilderment, and in their deep 
spiritual perplexity the natives turned to the 
Christian missionaries, whom they had 
learned to trust. This description of the ef- 
fect of the Dutch’ administrative penetra- 
tion upon this district is undoubtedly typi- 
cal of what happened in many areas of the 
Outer Islands. . 

While Christianity has won few converts 
among the Moslems, the general influence 
of Christianity and the penetration of West- 
ern ideas has had a marked effect on the 
Moslem community. Christian missionary 
activity has caused a sharp reaction among 
the Moslems. A number of societies have 
been organized to strengthen Moslem loy- 
alty. Displaying much religious zeal, these 
societies engage in many of the same activi- 
ties and have adopted many of the methods 
of the Christian missions. While the govern- 
ment asserts a policy of religious neutrality, 
it probably is partial to the Moslem reform- 
ist movement. 

How deeply Western influences have 
eaten into native Moslem society can be 
seen from a peculiar development of recent 
years. It is very difficult under Moslem law 
for a woman to obtain a divorce without the 
co-operation of her husband. If she cannot 
obtain a dissolution of the marriage by in- 
ducing her husband to reject her, or if she 
fails to obtain it through ransom, there re- 
mains cnly nullification. The cases in which 
a marriage can be nullified are very narrowly 
circumscribed. The Moslem law, however, 
prescribes the nullification of a marriage in 
case of the apostasy of one of the parties. 
Apostasy is regarded as an abominable act, 
punishable in this world and the next. 
Death, denial of the corpse-washing ritual, 
prohibizion of the funeral ritual, denial of 
right of burial in a Moslem cemeterv, disso- 
lution of marriage—these are some of the 
legal consequences of a declaration of apos- 
tasy under Moslem law. Yet Arabian and 
Indonesian women now brave social disap- 
proval and religious anathema, if necessary, 
to free themselves from an unhappy or in- 
tolerable marriage. In a Moslem country 
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governed by Moslems they would run the 
grave risk of the death penalty, but under 
Dutch rule they are perfectly safe. The 
woman appears before the Council of Priests 
to make her declaration of apostasy, and the 
Council pronounces the dissolution. Many 
of the women who have thus obtained their 
freedom have declared acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. Some of these, after obtaining their 
nullification, return to the Moslem faith. 
In spite of centuries of Dutch rule, prob- 
ably not over five hundred thousand people 
in the East Indies speak Dutch. Instead of 
forcing their language upon the natives, the 
Dutch have made intense studies of native 
languages and have saved some of them 
from extinction. Whether this policy of pre- 
serving native languages was wise in every 
case may be doubted; for the number of 
languages 1s large, and some of the languages 
are spoken by few people. From the earliest 
days the Dutch have propagated Malay, 
which has become an indispensable common 
language. In the early days of the Dutch 
rule it was used in education and in propa- 
gating the Protestant religion. The early 


teachers and clergy first tried Dutch but, ` 


finding this impossible, resorted to Malay. 
As a result, the colloquial Malay, the Malay 
of general use, has become corrupted with 
many Dutch words. It is quite different 
from the Malay of the Malay people of the 
East Coast of Sumatra and the Straits. 

At this point it should be noted that the 
Dutch, after the middle of the last century, 
gave the native élite, in particular the Java- 
nese regents, Dutch education. Many of 
them came to the Netherlands to obtain 
part of their education and returned pretty 
well “Duitchified.” One, Noto Soroso, for ex- 
ample, remained in Holland and has won a 
distinguished reputation as a Dutch poet. 
How thoroughly westernized some of these 
families became in their outlook is indicated 
in the volume of letters by the daughter of 
a Javanese regent, published some ‘twenty 
years ago.? The letters, written in the years 
around xgoo, reflect a bitter dissatisfaction 
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with the position of women in Javanese so- 
ciety. In letters to her Dutch friends the 
author expressed an intense desired to lead 
a movement for the education and emanci- 
pation of Javanese women. As a memorial 
to her a society was organized to found and 
maintain schools for the education of 
Javanese girls. 

The Dutch policy of recognizing, preserv- 
ing, and developing native institutions has 
been most thoroughly carried out in the 
field of law. The work of Professor van Vol- 
lenhoven at Leiden and of Professors Ter 
Haar, Holleman, Kollewijn, and Logemann 
in the East Indies in the study of customary 
native law is unique and truly great. As a 
result of the work of these men, native cus- 
tomary law has not only been saved but was, 
until the present crisis, being developed 
along its own lines to meet the new problems 
which come as a result of the impact of the 
West. The Indonesians live under their own 
customary law save in the matter of penal- 
ties under the criminal law. Adat (custom- 
ary-law) penalties had to be modified be- 
cause so many of them were such as no 
Western power could in good conscience en- 
force, and they could not stand up under 
modern developments. As a peculiarity of 
the customary law the absence of imprison- 
ment as a penalty may be mentioned. 

Whatever its advantages, this policy has 
been accompanied by many difficult prob- 
lems. ‘There are some twenty customary- 
law areas, each with its own law. The stage 
of development varies greatly within these 
areas and even more among these areas. 
The contacts between the peoples of these 
various areas, and of the Indonesians with 
other racial groups, each with a different 
legal system, naturally make for a great deal 
of confusion and uncertainty. With the so- 
clal and economic development of the na- 
tives, new legal needs for which there were 
no rules in customary law suddenly ap- 
peared. Solutions had to be found to meet 
these problems. One device to meet some 
of these problems is the voluntary adoption 
of Western law. Western natives may adopt 
Western law by a sort of naturalization proc- 
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ess. To meet the problem of conflicts be- 
tween people of different racial groups, the 
so-called “interracial” law had to be de- 
veloped. 

One of the most noteworthy features of 
Dutch colonial administration is the degree 
to which science is applied to the life and 
problems of the East Indies. There are no 
less than sixty-three scientific institutes and 
societies in the dependency. Some of the sci- 
entific institutions, such as the botanical 
garden at Buitenzorg and the sugar and rub- 
ber laboratories in various parts of the coun- 
try, have been the envy of other countries. 
On the material side the Dutch rule has 
been truly remarkable and extraordinarily 
successful—and yet not entirely so. To date, 
sclentific study and research is still almost 
altogether in Dutch hands; Indonesian par- 
ticipation in it is practically nil. 

The explanation for this lack of Indone- 
sian participation in science and research is 
quite apparent. Netherlands Indies, with 
Indo-China, was the last Asiatic colony to 
introduce higher education, but Indo-China 
is-after all a much more recently colonized 
land. And even today the number of stu- 
dents in the institutions of higher learning 
in the Indies is extremely small. Whereas 
India and the Philippines number such stu- 
dents by the thousands, the East Indies 
count them only by the hundreds. The 
Dutch like to excuse themselves on this 
score by explaining that besides Japan the 
East Indies is the only Asiatic country which 
has maintained its institutions of higher 
learning on the same standards as those of 
the West. In other Eastern countries, 
though the opportunities and facilities for 
education are much greater and enormous 
numbers of students have responded to take 
advantage of them, the standards of higher 
education are low. The Dutch claim their 
policy is better. Whether it is so is probably 
a moot question. This tardiness in develop- 
ing institutions of higher learning explains 
in general the slow rate of westernization of 
the Indonesians and especially the arrested 
development of the native political move- 
ment. The Dutch policy did not permit the 
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development of native leaders in large num- 
bers. i 

Like most Asiatics, the Indonesians are 
not highly critical of their own work or that 
of others, but unlike other Asiatics the Indo- 
nesians are not inclined to overestimation 
of their own abilities as students of science. 
On the contrary, a lack of self-confidence 
characterizes their attitude, They have not 
yet shown a great interest in science, except 
in the science of medicine. In this field they 
have shown an unusual aptitude. 

Attention ought to be drawn to one very 
obvious effect of Dutch rule on Indonesian 
life. Dutch peace and order, Dutch science 
and sanitation, have reduced the death rate 
to a low figure, but the lack of penetration 
of Western attitudes has caused the birth 
rate to remain high. As a result, Java is 
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strugglmg with the problem of population 
pressure. The government is planting thou- 
sands of Javanese families a year in the 
Outer Islands. The effect of this on all 
phases of Indonesian life must be great. 

The influence and effect of Dutch policy 
on other phases of Indonesian civilization 
might profitably be examined, but enough 
has been given to indicate the general situa- 
tion. It is safe to conclude that Western in- 
fluences have penetrated less deeply in the 
East Indies than in any other dependency 
in southeastern Asia; and this fact is due 
primarily to the character of Dutch colonial 
policy, which has retarded rather than ac- 
celerated the penetration of Western influ- 
ences. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


In accordance with the policy of encouraging the expression of divergent views, 


the editor presents the following letters. 


To the Editor of the American Journal of Sociology 
DEAR SIR: 


I regret to inform you that I have been libeled 
by the publication in the September, 1942, issue 
of your journal (pp. 285-87) of Dr. Svend 
Riemer’s review of my recent book, National 
Unity and Disunity (Bloomington, Ind.: Prin- 
cipia Press, 1941). Hence I am asking you to 
publish this letter in full in a conspicuous place 
in the earliest possible issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology in order to rectify an un- 
pleasant situation. 

Dr. Riemer has imputed to me a conscious 
desire to use “the cover of a scientific attitude” 
in order to propose and to conduct a political 
and social enemy propaganda even to the point 
of encouraging Hitler to carry on a policy of 
national expansion in Europe. Nor are matters 
helped by the fact that Dr. Riemer did not fore- 
stall the possible implication that two eminent 
mathematicians and a celebrated research foun- 
dation have been identified with this alleged 
“propaganda” as well as with my allegedly 
quasi-scientific “bluff.” It is naturally my clear 
duty to defend the character and reputation of 
my friends, benefactors, publisher, and the 
university that has given me 2 distinguished 
research appointment. 

The two eminent mathematicians are Pro- 
fessors J. L, Walsh and M. H: Stone, both mem- 
bers of the National Academy, both now serving 
their country, and each, before leaving Harvard, 
in turn the chairman of our department of 
mathematics. Moreover, M. H. Stone is the son 
of Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone of the United 
States Supreme Court. This fact alone might 
have given pause to Dr. Riemer before embark- 
ing upon his adventure in criticism. 

As to my scientific “bluff” with which the 
above are inferentially identified I am naturally 
in an awkward position as author of the book in 
question. Nevertheless I think it not unreason- 
able if I here tender some germane though 
necessarily short excerpts from the considered 
judgments of some eminent persons in several 
fields who have reviewed my book in other 
journals, and who, if Dr. Rierner be correct, 
have been “fooled” by my “‘blu:f.” 


E. L. TaorNDIkE:! This is an interesting book. 
In it Dr. Zipf reports the discovery that in the United 
States and certain other nations at certain periods 
the population sizes of cities and towns form ap- 
proximately a harmonic series... .. This discovery? 
may rank with Quetelet’s discovery..... Dr. Zipf 
is greatly to be congratulated upon his perspicacity 
in making it. He shows how the specialization of 
wealth and labor and the prevalence of exchange 
must produce an organization of the population into 
communities with some inverse relation between 
population-size and the numbers of communities, 
though this inverse relation could have many forms 
other than thet of the harmonic series. Nobody, I 
judge, will dispute this..... . 

F. Stuart CHAPIN: .. .. This is an empirical re- 
sult of considerable interest, and the author is to be 
complimented for his industry and care in critically 
examining this hypothesis. When, however, one 
turns to the theoretical explanation, the author’s 
work is not so convincing..... 3 

Frank H. Hanxins: This is altogether a quite 
unusual book; it is both a very substantial contribu- 
tion to social science and a tract for the times..... 
This finding would in itself make this book a first- 
class contribution to social science, but the further 
elaboration of this finding makes it epoch-making.4 

GEORGE A. LUNDBERG: This is a very important 
book. .... Without going into details and reserva- 
tions, the present reviewer is of the opinion that with 
the return of relative sanity in world outlook and a 
more sober consideration of the fundamental prob- 
lems of social science, Dr. Zipf’s analysis will be re- 
garded on the whole as a distinguished contribution. 

$ 

J. F. Brown:.... This broad collection of data 
from the most varied countries and times is very 
impressive, and the correlation between inhomogen- 
eity of data and upsets of socioeconomic equilibrium 
is undoubtedly positive. .... No critic will be able 
to raise the cry that this is meaningless counting. 
ere Although Zipf takes great pains to be objec- 


* Science, XCIV (1941), ro. . 
2 But cf. A. J. Lotka, Science, XCIV (1941), 164, 
as well as my extended remarks, Sociometry, V 
(1942), 48-62. 
3 Sociometry, IV (1941), 418-21. 
_ 4 Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CCX VII (1941), 173. 
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tive and scientific, he does not attempt to shirk the 
implications of his data and his thesis as he sees 
them..... This is an ambitious and an important 
work, The final validity of the arguments (as the 
author himself admits) awaits both further evidence 
and the course of history. In the meantime this book 
should go on the required reading list of every serious 
student of social phenomena.°® 

Brooxs Emeny:....It {ie., this book] is one 
which any serious student of foreign affairs, how- 
ever, cannot ignore.’ 

CLYDE Krocxnoim:.... Includes empirical data 
(population and income statistics) and the proof 
that to a perfectly amazing degree there is an orderli- 
ness.... which may be expressed in a very simple 
and mathematical fashion..... While not con- 
vinced of every interpretation which Zipf offers of 
the departure of certain constellations of data from 
his generalized harmonic series, the reviewer does 
believe that Zipf’s analysis of his facts does give a 
quantitative demonstration that “the old order is 
over.’’8 


And there are further reviews in the same 
vein. Although these reviews ~er se do not suf- 
fice to establish the Harmonic Law, they never- 
theless suffice to defend me against Dr. Riemer’s 
charges: “the demonstration is dilettantic,”’ 
“the theorem is a bluff,” “the book is too danger- 
ous to be dismissed with a few remarks on in- 
adequate scholarship.” Of course these reviews 
contain valued constructive criticisms as I had 
hoped (cf. Chapin, op. cit.: “The author ex- 
plicitly welcomes examination of his work witha 
view to verification”). Students of regionalism 
and the distribution of raw materials and popu- 
lations can only profit from reading the reviews 
in full. But that is a far cry from Dr. Riemer’s 
undisguised insinuations. 

It is true that on the basis of mv quantitative 
data I drew certain inferences (in 1940!!!) about 
the internal instability of the British Empire, 
India, the British ruling class, Europe, Germany, 
and even the United States which subsequent 
events, far from controverting, have substanti- 
ated. To aver that I was thereby propagandiz- 


6 Psychological Bulletin, XXXVIII (1941), 758-61. 

1 American Journal of International Law, XXXV 
(1941), 593-94. 

8 American Anthropologist, XLII (1941), 667-68. 
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ing for the emergence of those events is silly 
(not to use a stronger term). Indeed, it is by no 
means certain that the Harmonic Law with all 
that it implies is not placing its cold hand of re- 
striction upon our present war economy as well 
as upon our plans for post-war reconstruction. 
Moreover, nothing has happened to cause me to 
retract a single word of my general statement 
about the Principle of Purge in reference to the 
leaders and members of group movements of 
whatever sort in whatever country (including _ 
Dr. Riemer’s ‘‘war-mongers”) if their activity is 
in fact deleterious to the national economy. 
Time has yet to prove mé wrong in this matter. 

As to the rest of Dr. Riemer’s review I point 
out that my discussion (pp. 73-80) of the social 
history of the United States which Dr. Riemer 
held up to'ridicule was precisely one of the sec- 
tions that Dr. Chapin considered to consist of a 
“stimulating insight,” As far as I can see, mine 
are not the words to which Dr. Riemer’s terms, 
“bluff,” “dilettantic,” and “inadequate scholar- 
ship” should be applied. 

I hope this letter will serve to rectify any un- 
pleasent impression that may have been made 
by Dr. Riemer against Drs. Walsh and Stone, 
the research foundation named, and my pub- 
lishers. I also hope that this letter will con- 
tribute its share in defending the traditional 
American standards of fair criticism against 
what seems to be a new tendency—quite foreign 
to our native habits—to attack the character 
and motives of a person whose carefully weighed 
research conclusions do not happen to conform 
to the popular political, social, and economic 
vogues of the moment. I am sure that in de- 
fending our traditional American standards of 
criticism I am right in viewing Dr. Riemer, the 
editor, and all others mentioned in this letter 
as like-minded allies. I should like to believe 
that Dr. Riemer has merely been the victim of 
his own passing emotions during troublous times 
that social scientists are trying to understand. 
The tone of this present letter, though decidedly 
firm, is by no means unfriendly, 


GEORGE KINGSLEY ZIPF 


Harvard University 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Mills College, California.—As an experi- 
ment in inter-American uncerstanding, La 
Casa Pan-Americana was established at 
Mills last summer to maintain a residence 
center of Pan-American studies on the Paci- 
fic Coast. A color film depicting the life and 
program of the Casa is available in silent or 
sound versions to iriterested groups. 


Wayne University —Two graduate fellow- 
ships for research in Negro-Jewish relations 
have been provided at Wayne by the De- 
troit units of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
the Jewish Community Council for the year 
1942-43. 

NOTES 

The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History Incorporated.—The eight- 
eenth annual celebration of Negro History 
Week will be aeld February 7-14. The 
Negro History Bulletin for this year will 
publish material on the Negro’s contribution 
to the advancement of democracy. 


Ausiralia.—An Australian Institute of 
Sociology has been formed for the purpose of 
promoting sociological research in Australia 
and, in particular, research connected with 
Australian problems. Professor Elkin, New 
South Wales, is president of the society. 
Vice-presidents ere Dr. Wand, archbishop 
of Brisbane; Professor Fox, University of 
Western Australia; Principal Kiek, Parkin 
College, South Australia; Professor Elliott, 
University of Tasmania; Professor Crawfor, 
University of Melbourne; and Professor 
Macrea, New South Wales. Honorary secre- 
tary is Miss Aileen Fitzpatrick. Dr. Lloyd 
Ross is honorary treasurer. The Institute 
is anxious to make contact without delay 
with groups in Britain and America that are 


concerning themselves with problems of the - 


war and reconstruction. 


Journal of Legal and Political Sociology.— 
Making its debut in October, the new 


Journal of Legal and Political Sociology de- 
voted its first issue to articles on “Democ- 
racy and Social Structure.” Editors G. Gur- 
vitch, K. Llewellyn, R. Lowie, R. Pound, 
R. MacIver, and T. V. Smith stated in the 
Preface that the Journal would deal with 
the “problems of legal and political behavior 
and legal institutions and symbols, in their 
functional relationships with types of groups 
and inclusive societies.” 

Special tribute was paid to the late Broni- 
slaw Malinowski, one of the founders of the 
new publication and a member of its editor- 
ial board. All communications should be 
addressed to Dr. Georges Gurvitch, New 
School for Social Research, 66 West Twelfth 
Street, New York City. 

Michigan Sociological Society.-The Sixth 
Annual Meeting was held on Friday, No- 
vember 13, in Detroit. Among the papers 
presented were “Social Participation in War- 
time,” by Edwin Lemert, of Western Michi- 
gan College; “Subversive Elements in Mi- 
nority Groups,” by Alfred M. Lee, of Wayne 
University; and “The Farm Family and the 
War,” by Roy H. Holmes, of the University 
of Michigan. A round-table discussion was 
held on “The Role of the Sociologist in the 
War and in Postwar Planning.” i 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene.— 
The Thirty-third Annual Meeting and 
luncheon was held at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City on November 12. 


Service Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
To meet an anticipated aggravation of 
intergroup race and cultural relations caused 
by war and post-war conditions, the Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, directed 
by Stewart B. Cole, is preparing a series of 
teachers’ manuals and classroom units of 
work. These will be published during the 
1942-43 school year. 

Beloit College—Lloyd V. Ballard has re- 
turned to Beloit College after a year’s leave 
of absence during which he served as assist- 
ant director of the Division of Child Wel- 
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fare, Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Welfare, in the development of a state-wide 
program for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


University of Chicago.—Assistant Profes- 
sor of Anthropology Fred Eggan joined the 
Board of Economic Warfare, Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare Analysis, in November to 
work on problems of reoccupation and re- 
construction in the Far East. 


University of Cincinnatt.—Earle Eubank 
has returned to the department of sociology 
after a year’s sabbatical leave. 


Columbia Uniersity.—Professor Robert 
S. Lynd has been elected executive officer of 
Columbia’s department of sociology. Pro- 
fessor Robert K. Merton has taken a leave 
of absence for war work in Washington. 


Duke Unwersity—Dr. John Gillin, asso- 
clate professor of anthropology, has been 
appointed consultant for the Office of Strate- 
gic Services. He continues to carry a full 
load of courses at Duke. 

This past summer Dr. Gillin did ethno- 
logical field work in Guatemala on a joint 
grant from Duke University and the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in collaboration 
with the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 


University of Iowa.—Editor Herbert Blu- 
mer of the American Journal of Sociology, 
who is professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will join the sociology de- 
partment at Iowa for the coming semester. 
Professor Blumer will offer an advanced 
course in human behavior and social action 
and a seminar on research methods. 


University of Kansas——Departmental 
Chairman Dr. Carroll D. Clark has been 
appointed captain in the army air corps. 
_ Dr. Seba Eldridge is serving as acting chair- 
man. The research volume on Development 
of Collective Enterprise by Dr. Eldridge and 
associates will be issued shortly by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press. Dr. Mabel Elliott’s 
monograph on “The Nature and the Extent 
of Divorce” appeared recently in the vol- 
ume Marriage and the Family, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company. 
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University of Maryland.—O. E. Baker, 
after thirty years in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is leaving his pres- 
ent position as senior social scientist in the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare to become head of the department 
of geography in a new Institute being es- 
tablished at the University of Maryland 
bearing the tentative title, Institute in Geo- 
economics and Politics. The purpose of the 
Institute is.to train men and women for 
administrative and technical positions, both 
governmental and private, in foreign coun- 
tries after the war. The Institute will in- 
clude departments in modern languages, 
political science, economics, military tactics, 
psychology, history, geography, and inter- 
naticnal trade. The teachers will hold con- 
sultant or other positions in departments of 
the federal government. 


University of Michigan.—Arthur E. Wood 
is acting chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the department while Robert C. 
Angell is on leave in the army air corps. 
Richard C. Fuller has been appointed to an 
associate professorship. Theodore C. New- 
comb is on leave and is in Washington as 
consultant in social psychology. 


University of Minnesota.—The School of 
Social Work has been established to carry on 
the previous graduate course in social work 
with Dr. F. Stuart Chapin as director and 
Miss Gertrude Vaile as associate director. 

New members of the School of Social 
Work are: Miss Rose Green, assistant pro- 
fessar of social work in the field of children’s 
services; Mrs. Alice Clendening, assistant 
professor of social work in the field of medi- 
cal social work; Miss Lois Beemer and Miss 
Katherine Flanagan, instructors. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Brew- 
ton Berry has been granted a leave this year 
to continue his work on the history of the 
Missouri Indians. 

Mr. Forrest Kellogg, former assistant 
instructor here, has become assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Miss Ethelyn Davis, Volker Fellow at the 
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University in 1940-42, is now teaching at the 
Texas State College for Women. 

Mr. Lawrence Hepple has been added to 
the extension stat as instructor in sociology. 


Pennsylvania State College.—Simon. Marc- 
son, formerly of the Office of Radio Research 
of Columbia University, has been appointed 
instructor of sociology to replace Richard G. 
Davis, who is on leave with the armed 
forces. 

Kingsley Davis, head of the department 
of sociology, is on leave. Dr. Davis is en- 
gaged in demogzaphic work for the State 
Department at the Office of Population 
Research of Princeton University. 


University of Rochester—Professor Ray- 
mond V. Bowers, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, is on leave to serve as 
senior statistician in the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Selective Service 
System during 1942-43. 

Dr. Henry D. Sheldon, Jr., has resigned 
to serve in the Division on Population of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Dr. Collerohe Krassovsky, formerly of 
the University cf Michigan, joins the de- 
partment as lecturer. 

Mr. Jerome Himelhoch, of Oxford, Col- 
umbia, and Drew universities, has been 
appointed an inszructor in sociology. 


Temple Unwersity.—Dr. Claude C. Bow- 
man, assistant professor of sociology, has 
been named acting dean of men. 


University of Washington.—Robert W. 
O’Brien, instructor in sociology, has become 
national director of the Student Relocation 
Committee in charge of selecting qualified 
American-born Japanese students for ad- 
mission to colleges and universities in the 
Midwest and the East. 

Shotaro Frank Miyamoto, associate in 
sociology, has received a pre-doctoral Social 
Science Research Council fellowship for field 
training in problems of the Japanese evacua- 
tion for the Pacific Coast. 

Belund the Japanese Mask, by Dr. Jesse 
F. Steiner, was published by Macmillan in 
December. 

Calvin F. Schmid, who was employed as 
principal research analyst in the Statistical 
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Division of the Wartime Civil Control Ad- 
ministration in San Francisco, has returned 
to the University. The W.C.C.A. had 
charge of evacuating more than 110,000 
Japanese from Military Area x and part of 
Military Area 2 of Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Arizona. 


Wayne University. —-Dr. H. Warren Dun- 
ham, instructor in sociology at Wayne, re- 
ceived the Susan Colver—-Rosenberger Award 
this summer at the University of Chicago 
for his doctoral dissertation on “The Charac- 
ter of the Interrelationship of Crime and 
Schizophrenia.” 

New chairman of the Wayne University 
department of sociology, Dr. Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee took office September 1. Dr. Lee 
was formerly a member of the faculties of 
New York University, Yale University, and 
the University of Kansas. He is executive 
director of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis and of the Sumner Club of Yale 
University. He is also chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the American 
Sociological Society and vice-president of 
the Eastern Sociological Society. 

Assistant Professor of Sociology Maude 
L. Fiero taught a special course in sociology 
last summer at the Michigan Training Camp 
for Nurses in Detroit. 

Frank E. Hartung, personnel manager of 
the Airplane Products Corporation, has been 
appointed special instructor in sociology. 

Dr. Edward C. Jandy, author of the re- 
cently published Charles Horton Cooley: 
His Life and His Social Theory, was ap- 
pointed associate professor of sociology last 
September r. 

Former special instructor in sociology, 
Dr. Stuart Lottier is now a private in the 
army. 


Williams College.—Professor F. L. Schu- 
man is now employed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in Washington. 


University of Wyoming.—Arthur Schweit- 


. zer has been promoted to assistant professor 


in the department of economics and sociol- 
ogy. Assistant Professor R. M. Bourne has 
taken a leave of absence to join the O.P.A. 
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A Study of War. By Quincy WRIGHT. 2 vols. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp, xxii-+678; xvii+ 681-1552. $15.00. 


This impasing work by an outstanding au- 
thority is likely to become and remain a stand- 
ard work of reference for many years to come. 
Though in its major conceptions and final for- 
mulations it is the work of its distinguished au- 
thor, A Study of War is at the same time a strik- 
ing illustration of what can be accomplished by 
collaborative research. For some time it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that the enormous 
specialization of modern scholarship calls for re- 
newed efforts at integration and synthesis. But 
such efforts are now likely to be the result of or- 
ganizations rather than individuals—or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say, the product of 
individuals aided by organizations. As Profes- 
sor Arnold Toynbee, himself the author of a 
number of imposing endeavors in this work of 
synthesis, has written in his Study of History: 

Such series are monuments of the laboriousness, 
the “factual” knowledge, the mechanical skill, and 
the organizing power of our society. They will take 
their rank with our stupendous tunnels and bridges 
and dams and liners and battleships and skyscrapers, 
and their editors will be remembered among the fa- 
mous Western engineers. In invading the realm of 
historical thought, the Industrial System has given 
scope to great strategists and has set up marvellous 
trophies of victory. 


There can be little doubt that Professor Quincy 
Wright’s study of war represents a striking 
achievement in this field. Appendix I describes 
in some detzil the inception and setup of the 
causes-of-war project at the University of Chi- 
cago. . 

At the same time, it is inevitable that under- 
takings of this kind, like all works of men, should 
show the defects of their virtues. Like encyclo- 
pedias, which they in many respects resemble, 
they overwhelm the reader with masses of de- 
tail. They repeat themselves in different sec- 
tions composed at different times; they contain 
startling incengruities resulting from the change 
in research personnel; and in spite of the per- 
sistent attempts at exhaustiveness they over- 
look or take insufficient account of key works in 


the field. Some instances of all these effects can 
be found in the present work. 

The first volume is devoted to the history of 
war, the second to the analysis of war. The 
work concludes with a brief treatment of the 
control of war. Both volumes contain volumi- 
nous appendixes which in the first volume occupy 
almost three hundred pages and in the second 
volume one hundred and fifty pages. 

The survey of the history of war commences 
with a general discussion of war in relation to 
history and the origin of war. Preceding this 
are two chapters concerned with careful presen- 
tation of the objects of the study as well as its 
setup and organization. We are informed that 
war is to be defined as a “violent contact of dis- 
tinct but similar entities” and that, on this basis, 
warlike behavior may be divided into that “per- 
taining to animals, to primitive man, to civilized 
man, and to man using modern technology.” 
Although these forms of warfare develop suc- 
cessively out of one another, it is held that each 
is distinctive enough to be spoken of as “an 
emergence rather than an evolution.” It will 
be nożed that this definition of war is mechanis- 
tic rather than teleological. By contrast, Clause- 


-witz’s famous definition stresses the objective 


when it says: “War is an act of violence for the 
purpose of forcing the adversary to bow to our 
will.” Going still further, in the Christian tradi- 
tion war is defined as a penal institution for the 
purpose of vindicating the moral law. It is ob- 
vious that such definitions as these would ex- 
clude from a study of war such fighting as might 
occur between animals. 

It is the belief of the author of the present 
work that “a study of animal warfare may con- 
tribute toward understanding the organic bases 
and social tendencies of war..... ” Asserting 
that ‘‘the psychological causes of war lie ulti- 
mately in the characteristics of protoplasm,” 
Wright maintains that the study of simpler ani- 
mal forms would be more helpful in providing 
evidence than the study of such a complex form 
as man. Basing his survey upon a considerable 
number of special studies, such as M. M. Wheel- 
er’s Social Life among Insects and S. Zucker- 
man’s The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes, 
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Wright concludes that there exist fundamental 
drives directed toward these objectives: “food, 
sex, dominance, self-preservation, home terri- 
tory, activity, independence, and society.” 
Succeeding chapters deal on a similar broad 
comparative canvas with primitive wariare, his- 
toric warfare, and modern warfare. Much the 
most considerable space is given to the last, 
which is broadly based upon an analysis of the 
character of modern civilizaticn. To describe 
the character of modern civilization in forty 
pages is bound to be difficult. Any such anal- 
ysis is highly personal and subjective, and nu- 
merous disagreements are likely to be noted by 
any informed reader. Suffice it to say here that 
the analysis is broken down into what are called 
the spirit of modern civilization, the periods of 
modern civilization, and the changes in modern 
civilization. This section on modern civilization 
is followed by chapters dealing respectively with 
fluctuations in the intensity, functions, drives, 
technique, and theory of modern war. This way 
of approaching the matter is rather unsatisfac- 
tory because the several chapters really repre- 
sent different approaches to the same material; 
and unfortunately the inherent contradictions 
between these approaches appear as contradic- 
tions in the treatment as a whole. Specifically, 
the chapter on drives of modern war is some- 
thing of a jumble owing to the fact that drives 
and motives are intermingled in spite of the fact 
that they are quite distinctive. Treating them 
as Interchangeable, the author contradicts what 
he has said earlier about drives in dealing with 
animal warfare. Finally, the theory of modern 
war cannot really be treated apart from the 
technique of modern war. It is one of the 
achievements of the modern science of strategy 
to have shown conclusively that theories of mod- 
ern war, as surveyed by the author, are really 
rationalizations of broad techniques, It seems 
curious that the author’s survey of the theory of 
modern war should be almost entirely devoted 
to juristic problems, whereas other kinds of the- 
ory are presented in other chapters. For exam- 
ple, the statement: “Most social systems sub- 
ject children to parental discipline, resulting 
in ambivalent feelings of hate and love for the 
parent. Such conflicting attitudes are most 
easily solved by displaying aggressions upon 
an external person or group,” occurs in the 
chapter on drives. Clearly, this is theory and 
rather questionable theory at that. There are 
many other instances of rather uncritical atti- 
tudes toward highly debatable positions main- 
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tained by different schools of psychologists, so- 
ciologists, and anthropologists. The attempt to 
deal with the inherent theoretical problems by 
enumeration of them or their alternatives is an 
unsatisfactory escape and tends to bewilder 
rather than enlighten the reader. 

After treating of the contradictions of mod- 
ern civilization, which the author feels have in- 
creased and have brought increasingly violent 
conflicts and war, Wright turns to a broad con- 
sideration of the changes in war through history. 
He gives many striking instances of the creative 
impact of war in the past and makes recurrent 
favorable references to Toynbee’s theory of 
challenge and response and similar works. How- 
ever, he feels that these favorable effects have 
been on the decline; and, as he points out at the 
end of his discussion of functions, “in the most 
recent stage of world civilization war has made 
for instability, for disintegration, for despotism, 
and for unadaptability.” A note of nostalgic 
hoping-against-hope is reflected in such state- 
ments as the concluding one in the chapter on 
changes in war through history: “Modernism 
has hoped to eliminate human catastrophes and 
conquests by social and scientific procedures for 
continuously testing the past values of ideas and 
beliefs. It is, however, recognized that such 
procedures can be effective only if humanity be- 
comes less reluctant to accept the new and to 
abandon the old than it has been in the past.” 
Is thera any real expectation that such changes 
in man will take place? 

Fortunately, the author does not rely upon 
such developments as a change in “human na- 
ture.” His second volume, after an extended 
analysis of war in Part III, deals with the con- 
trol of war in a realistic and sane fashion. His 
entire analysis leads him to the conclusion that 
an emerging world community calls for a world 
government, and that only from such a world 
government can an effective control of war be 
expected. 

The richness and scope of the author’s pat- 
tern of analysis defies critical evaluation in de- 
tail. After an extended methodological discus- 
sion a more refined “definition” of war is 
reached on the basis of the several manifesta- 
tions of war. War may be considered, we are 
told, as “a simultaneous conflict of armed forces, 
popular feelings, jural dogmas, and national cul- 
tures so nearly equal as to lead to an intensifica- 
tion of each.” The four aspects of war which 
this definition suggests must all be borne in 
mind, if a realistic conception is to result. Sev- 
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eral species of unsound approach to tke prob- 
lems of war have resulted from overemphasizing 
one or another of these aspects. As Wright says: 
“The anarchists, striving to eliminate all legal 
coercion; the isolationists, striving to e-iminate 
all inter-group relations; the idealists, striving 
to eliminate all conflicts; and the extreme paci- 
fists, trying to eliminate all violence, are en- 
gaged in a hopeless task.” No doubt each of 
these species of extremists will want to fight 
back; but the reviewer, being of the same opin- 
ion as the author, wishes to commend kis views 
as sound and well calculated to give us real in- 
sight into how to control war in the future. 

The chaptersurveying theapproach of thesev- 
eral academic disciplines to war seems tc overlap 
considerably with various sections of the first 
volume; it is marred, in any case, by the apparent 
absence of an integrated theory of knowledge 
on the part of the author. The cataloguing of 
the several fields makes drab and uninteresting 
reading. The work of men like Morris Cohen 
and A. N. Whitehead, if not the more racondite 
work of modern logicians, provides unifying 
principles of comprehensive scope. This absence 
of a philosophical perspective mars also the dis- 
cussion of causes of war, since the category of 
“cause” is itself intimately bound up with the 
problems of method and approach. While the 
case studies of six big wars, from the Moslem 
conquests to World War I, provide very inter- 
esting raw material, they cannot settle the logi- 
cal issues. Induction on’so feeble a foundation 
of fact, even if we accept induction as a sound 
method (and who would?), is utterly incapable 
of supporting generalizations as to the causes of 
war. Consequently, the author finds himself re- 
stricted to summarizing and reporting tae views 
of others. “The phrase ‘causes of war’ has been 
used in many senses..... Scientists attempt to 
classify, combine, or analyze particular events. 
.... Historians assume that the future is a de- 
velopment of the past....they attempt to 
classify events..... Practical politicians as- 
sume that changes result from free wills operat- 
` ing in an environment,” etc., etc. Such a sum- 
mary of approaches, while helpful, is disappoint- 
ing. It is undoubtedly true, as the author sug- 
gests, that “war has politico-technological, juro- 
ideological, socio-religious, and psycho-econom- 
ic causes, ” if we mean by these verbal monsters 
to shorthand the proposition that, e.g., “war has 
been explained in terms predominantly political 
and technological.” But there lurks here what 
Whitehead has called “the fallacy of misplaced 
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concreteness.” Reifying logical processes has . 
been taboo ever since Hume and Kant laid the 
foundations for all modern critical philosophy. 
Wright knows this well enough; for he immedi- 
ately speaks of these causes as “points of view” 
which “emphasize the technique, the law, the 
functions, and the drives of war.” But the re- 
sult is that the question of causation is left 
hanging in the air. 

However, these “causes” or “viewpoints” pro- 
vide the author with the pattern for his analysis. 
He proceeds to lay out the vast mass of his ma- 
terial under four headings: (1) governments 
and the struggle for power, (2) states and the 
divergencies of law, (3) nations and the rivalries 
of cultures, and (4) peoples and the competition 
for a living. In a concluding section on factors 
influencing the incidence of war the several 
points of view are once again surveyed and the 
causes of war once more classified in terms of 
functions, drives, and purposes. Within the 
broad sweep of these sections, such specific top- 
ics as the jollowing find their place: balance of 
power, armament and disarmament, sovereign- 
ty, nationalism and war, public opinion and 
war, etc. In all these fields, Wright displays the 
broad learning and sympathetic insight which 
we have came to expect from him; many of these 
chapters are little books in themselves. 

But, as the old saying goes, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and hence the conclud- 
ing section on the control of war provides the 
clue to, and the unity of, the whole enterprise. 
Wright’s “principles of social action’ are 
summed up in four chapter headings, each 
containing an imperative. We suddenly emerge 
from the sea of reportorial detail and confront 
the author's own beliefs. Here they are: (a) We 
must start from where we are; (b) We must 
choose the direction in which we want to go; (c) 
Costs must be counted; (d) The time element 
must be appreciated. These principles are all 
expressions of a philosophy of planning for ac- 
tion which rests its case uneasily upon the modi- 
fied kind of Marxian dialectics with which 
Mannheim has been associated. The author 
quotes (with approval?) the suggestion that 
“the dialectical relationship between theory and 
practice insists on the fact [sic/] that, first of all, 
theory, arising out of a definite social impulse, 
clarifies this situation, and in the process of 
clarification reality undergoes a change.” We 


are teld that “social synthesis is, therefore, his- 


tory in the making.” It seems doubtful whether 


` this species of dialectical reasoning can be made 
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` plausible from a scientific standpoint. It is cer- 
tain that the author’s preceding highly eclectic 
survey does not provide a basis for it. 

But, assuming that these principles of social 
action are sound, the prevention of war and the 
march toward a warless world become practica- 
ble goals in the light of the mass of knowledge 
surveyed, In discoursing on the prevention of 
war, Wright breaks down his task into four dis- 
tinguishable problems of practical politics: (1) 
the aggressive government, (2) the international 
feud, (3) the crisis period, and i4) the incipient 
war. His views are balanced and may well be 
illustrated by the recipe offered for the handling 
of the aggressive government: “A program of 
political isolation of the aggressive government, 
economic collaboration with its people, and the 
threat of collective sanctions against overt acts 
of aggression is more likely to break the vicious 
circle than a program of counteralliances, eco- 
nomic isolation, and threats of preventive war.” 
In speaking of the crisis period, Wright in a sim- 
ilar vein remarks realistically, ““Nations desiring 
peace must rely on prevention rather than on 
neutrality..... International organization de- 
voted solely to the preservation of a given status 
guo cannot preserve permanent peace.” 

The concluding section, “Toward a Warless 
World,” rests upon the proposition that an or- 
ganization of peace “must be world-wide” yet 
at the same time that “it is unlikely that a uni- 
versal pattern of representation can for a long 
time be recognized.” But all ot Wright’s anal- 
ysis leads him to conclude that “the transition 
from security by balance of power to security by 
collective police has to be made all at once.” 
From these three propositions it clearly follows 
that only a victorious great power or combina- 
tion of great powers could, through an act of 
constituent power, bring into existence the 
world constitution under which a genuine world 
government might proceed to function. A defi- 
nite relationship needs to be established between 
such a government and the individual citizen. 
“The greatest weakness of the League Secretari- 
at was its want of access by right to the public 
in all sections of the world.” But Wright also as- 
serts that “unless the fundamental values of 
modern civilization are widely understood and 
accepted, such a political body would have no 
standards of policy or ethics to justify it in 
transcending the existing law.’ This way of 
putting the matter suggests an inescapable im- 
passe. In The New Belief in the Common Man 
I have tried to show why agreement on funda- 
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mentals is not necessary for democratic institu- 
tions; why, indeed, democratic institutions are 
designed to provide a working government for 
those who do not agree on fundamentals, pro- 
vided they are willing to accept and follow cer- 
tain restricted rules of conduct—behavior pat- 
terns which make for co-operation rather than 
conflict, peace rather than war. Once such rules 
are granted, it is possible for men to agree on 
concrete tasks and practical steps, even though 
such agreements are strictly ad hoc and are 
reached from fundamentally divergent view- 
points. Only such a view holds out any realistic 
promise that constitutional world government 
might be worked out in this generation. Upon 
that achievement, the author and the reviewer 
agree, the future of war and peace depends. 


CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
Harvard University 


The Status System of a Modern Community. By 
W. Liovp WARNER and PAUL S$. LUNT. 
(“Yankee City Series,” Vol. II.) New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. xx-+ 
246. $3.00. 


For ten years, in bars, offices, wherever soci- 
ologists have congregated, discussion of ‘“Warn- 
er’s Newburyport study” has gone on. It has 
built high hopes and reinforced gloomy ones un- 
til the published account, no matter how bril- 
liant or how bad, could not possibly fulfil the 
supercharged expectations. The second vol- 
ume, original and thorough as a masterpiece, yet 
more defective than some lesser works, will long 
puzzle the wise prognosticators of the past. 

More clearly than the first volume, the sec- 
ond reveals the fundamental focus of the whole 
study—a focus on the positional structure of the 
community. Professor Warner has naturally 
seized upon class position as the central key to 
this structure—doubtless because class involves 
every member of the community more directly 
and inclusively than any other part of the social 
organization. Every individual, whether he 
wishes or not, has a place in the class system; 
this place summarizes all his other positions and 
constitutes a shorthand expression of the com- 
munity’s final opinion of him. 

The problem in this volume, however, is not 
to delineate the various strata but to examine 
the other aspects of the positional structure as 
they are related to class. The authors analyze 
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seven sectors of social organization (associa- 
tious, cliques, families, churches, schools, politi- 
cal and economic groupings) to find out how 
group membership extends variously through 
the class strata. The 357 associations, for exam- 
ple, are found to combine class members in 19 
different ways and to create thereby 54 different 
positions which an individual, as a simultaneous 
member of an association and a class, may occu- 
py. Families are found to combine classes in 24 
ways and thus to form so different positions 
which a person, as both a family and a class 
member, may fill. Cliques are found to combine 
classes in 31 ways and to give 73 positions which 
a person, as a clique-class man, may hold. The 
positions are neatly charted. They are the ones 
actually found in the community and do not ex- 
haust the logical possibilities, since with a six- 
strata class system there are 40 unique combina- 
tions possible and 94 unique positions. Having 
typed each of the seven sectors according to 
their various group extensions on the class scale, 
the authors synthesize the seven charts into one 
master-chart of the community’s entire posi- 
tional system. They do this by a neat though 
highly formal device. They treat all groupings, 
no matter whether families, cliques, or associa- 
tions, as being identical in type if their member- 
ship has the same extension down the class lad- 
der. Thus, if a clique and a family both draw 
members from the upper-upper and lower-upper 
classes, they are regarded as an identical type. 
In this way a status system for the entire com- 
munity, integrating the seven sectors with the 
class system and showing 34 types of groupings 
and 89 positions, is charted. Each position is 
thus composed of three elements: a class status, 
membership in a particular group, and a set of 
relations with other class statuses within this 
group. Aman who is a member of a clique com- 
posed solely of class equals and at the same time 
a member of another clique composed of four 
classes, occupies two very different positions, as 
attested by his different behavior in them. 

The connections between positions are of two 
sorts: one between positions in the same class, 
the other between positions in different classes. 
To measure the first the authors treat a joint 
membership as an interconnection. Any indi- 
vidual not only may occupy more than one posi- 
tion in the same class, but, because different 
kinds of groups make up each class type in the 
master-chart, may have more than one mem- 
bership in the same position. Between any two 
positions, therefore, the number of joint mem- 
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berships in ratio to the total number of member- 
ships gives a rough measure of the relative in- 
fluence of each position on the other. If Posi- 
tion A, for example, with 20 memberships, has 
Io interconnections with B, while B, with 30 
memberships, has only rz interconnections 
with A, Position A receives more influence from 
B than it gives. The connections between posi- 
tions on different class levels must, on the other 
hand, be measured in another way because the 
same individual cannot occupy positions in dif- 
ferent classes. Such connections are measured 
by counting the memberships in each position 
and judging that the position with more mem- 
berships has the greater influence. Using these 
measuring devices, the authors calculate the in- 
tercornections of all 89 positions and present 
them statistically in an 87-page table. By using 
this table any social situation and any personal- 
ity may be studied in its relation to the entire 
positional structure, and for any particular ana- 
lytical purpose all other relations except. those 
being studied may be systematically eliminated. 

It can be seen that this analysis is highly sys- 
tematic—the first of its kind applied to a com- 
munity. Bold, sweeping, and original in concep- 
tion and execution, it provides not one but a 
whole set of valuable methodological sugges- 
tions. The focus on position and membership, 
the classification of group structures according 
to their class extension, the method of measur- 
ing interconnections between positions—all are 
ingenious and useful. Such techniques make 
possible comparative work of an exact charac- 
ter. 

The reviewer’s few criticisms are not crucial. 
To begin with, it seems fair though not decisive 
to say’ that in both the initial and the present 
volume a step seems to be imperfectly described 
—-the step from the original observations to the 
classification adopted. In Volume I we are told 
of the copious factual material collected and 
filed. But when the results are given, their rela- 
tion to this abundant material is not always ob- 
vious. Let us take the class hierarchy as an ex- 
ample: How did the investigators arrive at a 
sixfold classification? They say in Volume I 
that the classes were found, evidently in indi- 
viduals’ statements concerning the standing of 
others. But there is no systematic treatment of 
these statements. We do not know what weight- 
ing was given various kinds of opinions, how 
doubtful cases were decided, etc. The data in 
the tables of the present volume simply assume 
this prior work. Perhaps the sixfold classifica- 
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tion of social ranks was not im the data but was 
simply a convenient scheme for classification. 
The criteria of class in our society are generally 
continua and as such fall no more readily into 
six ranks than into eight or twenty. By attribut- 
ing to the data something that is merely a con- 
venient device, one may arrive at conclusions 
dependent primarily on the device. Thus the 
view that the class structure is not pyramidal in 
shape is true if classes are divided into six ranks 
in a certain way. The lower-lowers at the bot- 
tom have fewer people (25 per cent of the total) 
than the upper-lowers (33 per cent) or the lower- 
middles (28 per cent). But the shape is in part 
a function of the classificatory scheme. If in- 
stead of six we take merely the usual threefold 
classification, we And that the upper class has 3 
per cent of the total, the middle class 38 per 
cent, and the lower class 58 per cent—definitely 
pyramidal. Yet, since the criteria are usually 
continua and therefore conform to the normal 
distribution curve, the finer the distinctions, the 
less pyramidal the shape. Moreover, the dis- 
tinctions in any case tend to be finer at the top. 
Who besides the sociologist cares about watch- 
ing the doings of the lowest 1.44 per cent of the 
population? No matter how many grades one 
distinguishes, therefore, the distribution is prob- 
ably skewed in the direction of the top grades; 
but the number of grades itself is not inherent 
in the data, nor is the shape of the pyramid 
totally so. 

The authors insufficiently utilize extant socio- 
logical theory in interpreting their findings. One 
might think that all past research and thought 
concerned with these topics had been in vain. 
The difficulty does not lie entirely with the au- 
thors. They attempted to formulate their hy- 
potheses and to test them in the field. If they 
failed to link their specific hypotheses with a 
larger system of sociological propositions, it was 
‘probably because there exists no shorthand 
method of signalizing, synthesizing, and utiliz- 
ing the main contributions of the past. Space is 
consequently always lacking, and ignoring soci- 
ological theory has become a norm of distinction 
rather than a mark of failure. The present au- 
thors have accomplished more than the average 
in this respect, but one still wishes they had 
utilized more space to develop a full sociological 
analysis and thus give more meaning to their 
tabulated data. Doubtless much of this is being 
reserved for Volume V on American Symbol Sys- 
tems, but the present volume is an excellent 
place for it. 
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Since more than 140 pages are devoted to sta- 
tistical tables, it is perhaps not picayune to 
mention the poor construction of some of the 
tables. The trouble lies in the presence of num- 
bers with no labels. There are entries, for ex- 
ample, placed both vertically and horizontally 
in the same column, often as many as three en- 
tries to a cell. The use of more brace headings 
for columns and indented headings for lines 
would have obviated much of the difficulty. As 
they stand, many of the tables require too much 
textual explanation, taking up space that could 
have been better used for graphic presentation 
or for the sociological analysis mentioned above. 

These criticisms do not minimize the out- 
standing contribution the book makes in the 
techniques of handling data and the analysis of 
community organization. There are an awkward 
originality and a driving concentration in the 
book which more than counterbalance the 
faults. 

KINGSLEY Davis 


Office of Population Research 
Princeton University 


Phases of American Culture. By JESUIT 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross College Press, 
1942. Pp. 83. $2.00. 


This little book consists of five essays cen- 
tered on the influence of prevailing ideas on the 
“integration” and then on the “disintegration” 
of American culture, with particular focus on 
the broader aspects of law. The sociology is un- 
even; some of the book is carefully and at times 
incisively descriptive (e.g., Parsons on “the 
American culture, both before and after the 
Revolution” as “a recognizably Christian cul- 
ture, retaining, and passionately proclaiming, 
the vast majority of the truths of Revelation”). 
What may be called the positive case, that for 
religion and for the essential values of truths 
not objectively verifiable as being necessary 
foundations of a healthy culture on a democratic 
scale, is a case doubly to challenge any serious 
sociologist. 

This challenge comes out perhaps best in the 
essay on Holmes! (Ford). With restraint, large- 


* The limitations on Holmes’s explicit philosophy 
of law and life have been forced into attention by the 
Holmes-Pollack letters and the war. In substantial 
accord with Ford is Lucey, “Natural Law and Amer- 
ican Legal Realism,” Georgia Law Journal, XXX 
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ly in Holmes’s words, and devastatingly (or ex- 
citingly, as you will), there is presented the limit 
to which Holmes found his unaided, rigorous 
reason to take him. The law of the state, if 
taken simply as a positive phenomenon with 
which individuals must reckon, rested on force 
and on the net balance of passion or desire. 
(Like Bentham, Holmes heavily understressed 
processes and effects of social structuring and of 
educative shaping.) That was that. The tasks 
of law Holmes did not write much about. He 
did observe that, when interest or passion or 
divergent ideals cut too deep, it came to killing. 
(It does. One would think the present war a 
persuasive instance.) Holmes could find no ob- 
jectively verifiable reason for thinking his own 
fighting faiths, or any other’s, to be of necessary 
cosmic significance; they were “can’t helps,” 
and so, as a matter of course, to be lived by and 
fought for. This position displays the narrow 
and partial character of his explicit interest in 
law. But it is misconception to take it as indi- 
cating a denial of the need for or of the objective 
value of fighting faiths or of particular ones. 
Holmes thought worth discussing only such 
things as were objectively verifiable; the other 
truths you lived by you simply lived by, and 
there was no use trying by reason to persuade 
people who for any reason (“taste”) lacked your 
foundation. 

Here lies the first challenge to the sociologist. 
Holmes, in his New England reticence, lived on 
and out of a tradition-based New England set 
of values, although his mere reason found in 
them only “can’t helps.” The authors feel, and 
rightly, that the deeper, stiller, longer values 
of men’s lives in relation to their fellow-men do 
not exhibit themselves, to most, out of direct ex- 
perience in time to move by way of lessons from 
direct personal experience into solid life-pattern 
and toughened character. Such values and pat- 
terns of action appropriate to those values must, 
for most, be taken by tradition, or by religion 
plus tradition, on faith and in the teeth of short- 
run direct experience. A machinery for accom- 


(1942), 493; in accord on the expressions, but much 
closer to the net working philosophy of the man, is 
Sayre, “Mr. Justice Holmes—Philosopher,” Iowa 
Law Review, XXVII (1942), 27; centering finely on 
the last is Hamilton, “On Dating Mr. Justice 
Holmes,” University of Chicago Law Review, IX 
(1941), 1: 
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plishing this acceptance in a moving world, for 
successive whole rising generations, is a machin- 
ery of what, when one does not like it, is called - 
regimentation. It depends on authoritative de- 
termination both of the values to be inculcated 
and of effective methods for their inculcation. 
Some such machinery is, however, essential to 
continued civilization in a world which changes 
too rapidly for fathers’ concrete life-policy pat- 
terns and wisdoms to serve or satisfy new 
fathers. ; 

With this comes the second challenge. The 
authors set up Catholic philosophy (with its 
ongoinz revelation of truth) as the sole sound 
basis. Sociologically, Hitler’s educational re- 
gime, or that of the Soviets, or, earlier, that of 
Chaka or Rome, undertook the same task. The 
problem is one not only of selecting the values 
to be stressed but also of keeping necessary and 
lasting values from being hooked into a single 
tight complex with passing or disruptive counter- 
values. The problem is, second, that values as 
such do not carry over with the needed tough 
consistency unless accompanied by appropriate 
pure-action patterns, rituals, and powerful sym- 
bolizations; and that these latter are extremely 
difficult to keep free of woodenness and abuse, 
with consequent revolt which proceeds to at- 
tack, as well, the values sought to be externally 
embodied. Dewey’s best work centers on this 
job of moving regeneration of the scheme of 
patterns and symbols. The problem is, finally, 
that ar authoritative child- and youth-shaping 
machinery turns so readily and rapidly into a 
political machine. The history of the Catholic 
church exhibits the needs, a multi-faceted set of 
devices for meeting them, and each of the socio- 
logical diificulties. j 

There have been few volumes which are bet- 
ter calculated to force a sociologist to think and 
to rethink. The positive case, both explicit and 
implicit, is so powerful. The accompanying 
overbroad attack, say, on Dewey’s thinking 
(“Dewey denies the God-given right of man to 
liberty..... With Dewey the state is absolute- 
ly supreme” [McNamee]), is so unnecessary. 
The recognition of “integrating” factors 
(Burke) even in this era of “disintegration” is 
so hopeful. 

K. N. LLEWELLYN 


Columbia University School of Law 
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Outlines of Russian Culture, Vol. 1: Religion and 
the Church; Vol. Il: Literature; Vol. III: 
Architecture, Painting, and Music. By PAUL 
Miurukov. Edited by MICHAEL KARPO- 
VICH; translated by VALENTINE UGHET and 
ELEANOR Davzs. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Pp. xin-+220; 
v+130; v-+150. $5.00. 


Professor Paul Miliukov’s position as one of 
the outstanding contemporary Russian histo- 
rians rests in large measure on his Outlines of the 
History of Russian Culture, which appeared at 
the turn of the century. Like so many of Rus- 
sia’s scholars, Miliukov became active in poli- 
tics as a leader in the liberal reform movement. 
In Russia’s semiccnstitutional period of 1906-17 
he played a very prominent role, as he did in the 
first revolution of 1917. The second (October) 
revolution of 1917 forced him into exile, as had 
the czarist regime. In exile he returned to his 
studies and produced in Paris in the course of 
eight years (1930-37) the edition from which 
this English version has been prepared. 

The editor of this English version, also a 
Russian exile, adds short postscripts on events 
since 1937. Professor Miliukov approved the 
English edition as of Christmas, 1940, from un- 
occupied France; <he Editor’s Foreword is dated 
October, 1941, at Cambridge, Massachusetts— 
that is, after the Soviet Union had again be- 
come an ally of the Western democracies. 

Both Miliukov and Karpovich are represent- 
atives of the liberal Russian ‘‘Westerners” of the 
nineteenth century. One therefore finds special 
emphasis, ,and p2rhaps a little exaggeration, 
when they discuss the influence of Western ideas 
and institutions. This overemphasis would have 
been more apparent had the English edition in- 
cluded the sections of the original dealing with 
political ideas and education. Here was a weak- 
ness which outside students of Russian history 
have always noted in the Russia intelligentsia. 
Miliukov is conscious of it himself, when he 
speaks of “‘the abstract conception of the people 
by the intellectual” in the section on literature 
(p. 60). Itis rather surprising that this criticism 
of his own group is made with respect to one 
who was perhaps the least guilty of this tend- 
ency, Maxim Gorky. 

The failure to include the sections of the orig- 
inal Russian on political ideas and education is 
perhaps the main defect of the English version. 
As used by Russians, the word “culture” does 
include more than religion, literature, and art. 
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Miliukov’s broad interpretations of the Russian 
historical development would have greatly 
helped the reader. 

Abridgment has been applied so extensively 
that, jor the general reader, the summary is 
often scarcely adequate; for the teacher and stu- 
dent the volumes will be of immense practical 
value. And for each section there is an excellent 
bibliography of German, French, and English 
works. 

For each topic there is a chapter on the 
Soviet period. Miliukov’s attitude toward the 
Soviet regime has been in the main correctly 
critical, and he had gradually come to the view 
that the Russian national and cultural interests 
were receiving certain recognition, protection, 
and even encouragement as the Revolution 
worked itself out. As he put it in his Preface, 
“Russia is still there.” The “lowering of the 
standards of culture’ which he alleges (p. vi) 
was inevitable in the setting of the revolution, 
but he notes “the larger extension of the social 
base whence cultural seeds may be borrowed.”’ 
Those ideas of the immediate past, for which 
Miliukov had worked, suffered the most severe 
blows, as they have in all countries since World 
War I, which produced the cataclysm in Russia. 
As Miliukov properly emphasizes, however, his 
study shows “what Russia has achieved in the 
long chain of her generations,” And the editor, 
Professor Kerpovich, concludes his postscript in 
the volume on literature with a notation of “a 
new and significant phenomenon—that of nas- 
cent Soviet nationalism.” 

SAMUEL N, HARPER 
University of Chicago 


The Great Cultural Traditions: The Foundations 
of Civilization, Vol. I: The Ancient Cities; 
Vol. IL: The Classical Empires. By RALPH 
TURNER. New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Booz Co., Inc., ro41. Pp. xxix-+6o1; 
xxxii 731. $4.00 each. 


These two volumes give a competent and 
able outline of the genesis and history of human 
civilization beginning with the civilization of 
the preliterate peoples and then passing to a 
concise review of the urban cultures of the Su- 
merians, the Hindus, the Egyptians, the Baby- 
lonians, the Iranians, the Hebrews, the Mino- 
ans, the Chinese, the Greeks, and the Romans. 
Western Christian culture ends the review of 
the main historical cultures. Using sociological 
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concepts and principles, the author gives the es- 
sential characteristics of each of the cultures 
mentioned; their emergence and development 
in time; their diffusion and interrelations. The 
work represents a mixture of sociology with cul- 
tural history. 

As a text in a somewhat hali-elementary 
course of history of cultures, the work is good 
and can be recommended. A good bibliography 
and many illustrations and diagrams increase 
its usefulness. It cannot, however, be taken as 
a serious treatise in social and cultural change, 
as a systematic history of culture, or as a phi- 
losophy of history. Except for a mechanical and 
eclectic scheme for ordering the concrete mate- 
rial, the work does not have any unified and real 
conceptual framework or any systematic theory 
so that it might be a real contribution to these 
fields as well as to social science generally. 


Pirrrm A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


The Coming Age of World Control: The Transi- 
tion to an Organized W orld Society. By Nicho- 
LAS Doman. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. Pp. 301. $3.00. 


Nicholas Doman was formerly a student at 
the University of Budapest and acting secretary 
of the Danube League. More recently he studied 
and taught in the Department of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Chicago. He is now a 
member of the faculty of William and Mary 
College. In this, his first book, he has sought to 
show that the age of national states is dying, 
that we live in a time of total revolution, that 
the present conflict will give rise to a universal 
political order in the world society, and that the 
waging of war and the planning of peace must 
be focused on this goal. The thesis is well sus- 
tained with a wealth of historical and ideological 
data. It suffers, however, from occasional dog- 
matism and perfectionism. Doman does not, for 
example, understand the nature of federalism, 
and he therefore dismisses it as inadequate. His 
style of presentation, moreover, will alienate the 
general reader who needs conversion and will ap- 
peal only to those intellectuals who are already 
converted. But for the literati who are fond of 
involved analyses in the best Continental style 
many of these pages will prove suggestive and 
helpful. 

It is to be hoped that such books as this will 
stimulate the learning process in such fashion 
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that classes and masses alike in the United Na- 
tions will desire to do what is necessary in order 
for them to conserve the values they live by. 
The record of the human adventure during the 
past few decades, however, scarcely warrants 
optimism on this score, nor does it demonstrate 
that there is necessarily any causal nexus be- 
tween verbal analysis and overt action. How to 
establish such a relationship has become the 
central problem of a democratic world order. If 
Fate is kind, Dr. Doman may have time, as he 
surely has talent, to deal with this problem in 
his next book. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


European Colonial Expansion since 1871. By 
Mary EvELYN TOWNSEND. New York: J.B. 
Lippincott Co., 1942. Pp. vii+629. $4.00. 
Whatever else the second world war also becomes, 

whether expressed in terms of totalitarianism against 
democracy, a social revolution against the estab- 
lished crder, the demands of a “master race” for 
world conquest, its fundamenta) issue remains the 
struggle for colonial or overseas possessions that has 
been in progress during the last seventy years. 


This sentence from the Foreword of the au- 
thor suggests at once the occasion and the theme 
of this latest survey of the processes and the 
effects on the world outside of the expansion of 
European civilization. That expansion has, in 
fact, been going on uninterruptedly for four 
hundred and fifty years, ever since Columbus 
sailed from the Spanish port of Palos in 1492 to 
challenge “the mystery of the western seas.” 

What gives peculiar pertinence to the pres- 
ent survey, however, is the fact that within the 
last seventy-one years European expansion has 
finally reached the limits of the habitable world, 
and the processes by which it was achieved have 
been not merely halted but, in some sense, put 
into reverse. That fact alone, without taking 
into reckoning the vast disruption of the existing 
world order which the war has already caused 
and is destined to bring about in even greater 
measure in the future, indicates the timeliness 
of a textbook and of a course of study such as is 
outlined in this volume. 

This treatise is distinguished from some 
others in its emphasis upon the consequences of 
European imperialism upon the lives and for- 
tunes of the peoples on the periphery, no longer 
passive, but for the most part in active revolt 
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against the conditions which European imperial- 
ism has imposed. 

European expansion has profoundly affected 
every aspect of the life of colonial peoples—eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural. It has, for exam- 
ple, everywhere disturbed the population bal- 
ance. In most instances, in fact, it has enor- 
mously increased the population. This was the 
case in Japan and in Java. In the case of the 
Pacific islands—not specifically dealt with in 
this volume—it has practically exterminated the 
indigenous peoples. This phenomenon of in- 
crease in the total population and decrease in 
the native population is here, as elsewhere, an 
index of changes on every other level of social 
integration. 

The most striking and most momentous ef- 
fect of European expansion upon peripheral peo- 
ples has been to arouse everywhere, even among 
those primitive folk who were not exterminated 
by their contacts with Europe, a lively sense of 
racial identity and cultural solidarity. This con- 
sciousness has manifested itself invariably, even 
if sometimes obscurely, in some form of nation- 
alism or racialism, 

Nationalism seems to be the normal reaction 
to imperialism. It seems also to be a stage in the 
evolution of the form which imperialism has as- 
sumed—that which it takes in the totalitarian 
powers. 

Since it exhibits in a concrete form the inti- 
mate relationships of all the classic social prob- 
lems—economic, political, religious, and popu- 
lational—it seems to me that this volume might 
well serve as an introduction to all the social sci- 
ences. All the problems which the different so- 
cial sciences are interested in are inevitably in- 
volved, at any rate, in the great historic process 
which this volume surveys—the process which 
has brought into existence the modern world. 


ROBERT E, PARK 


Harbor Springs, Michigan 


Population: Policies and Movements in Europe. 
By D. V. Grass. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1940. Pp. 490. $6.00. 


During the inter-war period one country 
after another in the western European culture 
area became concerned over the downward 
course of birth rates, either actual or antici- 
pated. A number of them adopted vigorous 
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measures to stem the decline or, in some cases, 
to increase birth rates. Glass has summarized 
these developments for the countries of Europe 
down to the middle of r939. With what is mod- 
estly called “fairly wide documentation,” he 
traces the situation in England and Wales, with 
their belated development of state intervention; 
the shift from private family allowances to pub- 
lic measures in France and Belgium; the Italian 
efforts with their limited results; the German 
programs and their successes in the late 1930's; 
and the comprehensive treatment of population 
questions in Scandinavian countries. The treat- 
ment throughout is a model of careful working 
through data which are often incomplete and 
necessarily obscure. The relationships between 
public policies which have been put into effect 
and population trends are difficult to unravel, 
for not only has there been insufficient time to 
secure measures of effects in most countries, but 
these policies are so closely interwoven with 
most of the fabric of the social life of the coun- 
tries that isolation of one element becomes very 
difficult. Glass shows this interrelationship es- 
pecially for the population policies of Sweden, 
which embrace a large part of the field generally 
designated as social policy. The apparent rela- 
tive success of the German program is not un- 
related to the fact that it presupposed an entire 
recasting of cultural values, in addition to the 
economic incentives which were introduced, and 
the attempted enforcement of the abortion laws 
which had been allowed to become dormant. 
Some of the conclusions which Glass reaches on 
this point do not go far enough, however. To 
select one example: the decline of abortion un- 
doubtedly had an effect on the number of live 
births in Germany as he claims, but this alone 
is not an explanation of the effect, for the ques- 
tion remains: what was the change in attitudes 
that made enforcement of the abortion laws ef- 
fective where it had not been effective before, 
despite the fact that contraceptives continued to 
be available? 

The increasing number of persons concerned 


` with population policies have had a real service 


performed for them in the publication of this 
work. One of the “bonuses” of the book is an 
appendix of forty-two pages which describes and 
illustrates the major techniques in use for the 
measurement of reproduction rates. 


CONRAD TAEUBER 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. By Marcus 
LEE HANSEN. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 194. Pp. xvii--3o1. 


The Atlantic Migration portrays European 
emigration from the Colonial period to the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, primarily from the 
vantage point of Europe. It has a special time- 
liness now, since it covers the period from the 
end of the Napoleonic wars through the mid- 
century revolutions, when individual despair 
and economic crises acted as expulsive forces 
whenever there was thought to be opportunity 
elsewhere. The detailed history of this half-cen- 
tury thus invites comparisons and contrasts be- 
tween the great historic migrations of that pe- 
riod of continental turmoil and those likely to 
follow the end of this war—if another United 
States could be found. 

Hansen’s approach to the study of European 
emigration is at once individual and institu- 
tional. The migratory currents of the period, 
mainly from the British Isles and Germany, are 
explained in terms of the disintegration of the 
feudal system, the agrarian revolution, delayed 
industrialization, population pressure, and such 
partially fortuitous incidents as the potato fam- 
ines. Great emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of merchant transportation and the inter- 
relationships of the westward movement of men 
and the eastward movement of goods. Emigra- 
tion agents, propaganda, and letters from Amer- 
ica furnished the mechanisms through which 
individuals received the stimulus to migrate. 
These factors, although they might determine 
which specific persons migrated, or even increase 
migration from given places during certain pe- 
riods, can be regarded only superficially as 
causes. Although there were emigration 
““crazes,’ hunger and despair were the funda- 
mental driving forces for the “peasants with 
solemn faces, workers with calloused hands, ar- 
tisans with worried expressions” who left the 
Old World to improve their economic conditions 
in the New. 

Despite Professor Hansen’s acute specula- 
tions and generalizations, his real contribution 
to an analysis of the social process of migration 
is the historical material he has made available. 
The conceptual formulations basic to analysis 
of the social and demographic processes of mi- 
gration and settlement are missing. There are 
enticing hints of many theoretical relationships, 
but the historical data are not systematically 
analyzed to verify or discard specific hypothe- 
ses. 
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Thet curious tendency to segregation which 
has characterized the learned disciplines in the 
Unitec States is obvious not only in Hansen’s 
failure to utilize the theoretical formulations 
of the sociologist but also in his expressed scorn 
of the significance of numbers and the possibil- 
ity of generalizations about population growth 
and its relation to emigration. Admittedly the 
statistics are meager and faulty, and they may 
be “dry” to the historian, but placing detailed 
facts within the quantitative framework of 
available statistics often has results rather dis- 
concerting to the historian’s interpretation of 
the “facts.” One illustration may suffice. Han- 
sen states the following thesis with reference to 
the relationship between international and in- 
ternal migration: 


The periodicity evident in the flow of migration 
over the Atlantic is reflected in the wavelike motion 
with which population crossed the continent to the 
Pacific. Among the few generalizations that can be 
made regarding immigration from Europe is that the 
periods of greatest volume corresponded with the eras 
of livelizst industrial activity in the United States. 
With a regularity which, however, does not exhibit 
perfect coordination, the westward movement was 
strongest at times of industrial depression. If these 
two circumstances are put together, they illuminate 
the relationship between the two movements. Good 
business demanded labor, and Europe provided an 
abundant source of supply; but when the canals, 
railroads, factories and warehouses had been built 
to a point exceeding profitable returns, business 
came to a standstill and the workers were dis- 
charged. Equipped with their savings, they contin- 
ued the broken journey to the West, where they 
bought up the land of those who had preceded them. 


Undoubtedly this is a description of the proc- 
ess of adaptation which occurred for some im- 
migrant groups at some periods of American his- 
tory. But Hansen apparently did not know of 
the numerous careful studies of the quantitative 
relationships between the westward movement 
and the state of the American economy. Most 
of them, on whatever type of orginal source ma- 
terial they were based, indicated that wage- 
earners in large numbers did not go to the agri- 
cultural frontier and that the movement. of 
those who did go, whether native or foreign, 
tended to be correlated positively, not negative- 
ly, with the business cycle. If the process were 
more complicated, as Hansen indicates, and the 
foreign-born bought the farms of the natives 
who maved on to the frontier, then the move- 
ment of the foreign-born to agriculture would 
retain its positive correlation with the business 
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cycle. The more fundamental criticism of Han- 
sen’s emphasis, however, is the fact that the 
majority of the migrants, even -hough predomi- 
nantly from the rural areas of Europe, remained 
concentrated in American cities and urban 
areas. 
Perhaps it is symptomatic of the greatness 
of Hansen’s contributions that one feels im- 
pelled to evaluate them as contributions to other 
fields and according to the criteria of those 
fields. Certainly no sociologist or demographer 
studying the processes of population adjustment 
and dynamics can afford to ignore any of Han- 
sen’s great trilogy: The Atlantic Migration, The 
Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples 
(with John B. Brebner}, and The Immigrant in 
American History. It is to be hoped that Han- 
sen’s ambitious historical analysis will stimu- 
late a co-ordinated social-science approach to 
broad studies of migration in both Europe and 
America. If these studies avoided the dichot- 
omy of international versus internal migration 
and studied all migrations as related, possibly 
as alternative, means of reacting to particular 
social, economic, and political situations, some 
order and pattern might be found in the history 
of intercontinental migration from Europe. Cer- 
tainly a unitary analysis of immigration, the 
westward movement, and urbanization as inter- 
related processes would seem a fruitful approach 
to the study of the settlement and demographic 
history of the United States. Such studies as 
these could not be definitive at the present time, 
but they would serve to formulate hypotheses 
and so give direction to the multitudes of frag- 
mentary studies which now proliferate with 
little relationship to either scientific or practical 
implications. 
IRENE BARNES TAEUBER 


Office of Population Research 
Princeton University 


Boston’s Immigranis, 1790-1865: A Study in 
Acculiuration. By Oscar HANDIIN. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Fress, 1941. Pp. 
ix +268. $3.25. 

The influence of the frontier and the great 
continental migration upon American history 
has now been thoroughly explored. Perhaps fu- 
ture historians will find that the great trans- 
atlantic migrations of the nineteenth century 
were equally important influences in transform- 
ing American society. 
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While there have been good general studies 
of immigration, this book by Oscar Handlin is 
the first historical case study of the impact of 
immigrants upon a particular society and of the 
adjustment of the immigrants to that society. 
The writer has opened a new field for historical 
research and has also made a significant contri- 
bution to the literature of race and culture con- 
tacts. 

Handlin begins by presenting a picture of 
“Social Boston, 1790-1845.” In that period 
Boston was a city of small traders, artisans, and 
financial barons, without major industries and 
without a proletariat. It ‘‘otfered few oppor- 
tunities to those who lacked the twin advan- 
tages of birth and capital” (p. 15). Immigrants 
equipped with special training and educational 
background fitted readily into the native cul- 
ture, but Boston’s social and economic structure 
was not prepared to absorb the mass immigra- 
tion of Irish peasants. The writer concerns him- 
self primarily with this problem. He presents 
some of the economic and social background of 
Irish emigration and discusses “The Economic 
Adjustment,” “The Physical Adjustment,” 
“Conflict of Ideas,” “The Development of 
Group Consciousness,” and ‘Group Conflict.” 

We see the Irish first as unskilled casual la- 
borers, domestics, and charity cases. Then the 
presence of a great labor reservoir stimulates 
the development of mass-production industries 
and provides the Irish with a securer foothold 
at the bottom of the economic structure. Tight- 
ly knit Yankee society furnishes them with little 
opportunity for advancement, but some move 
up through furnishing goods and services to 
their own people. The greatest strides are made 
in politics, and we see the beginnings of the 
movement that is to win Irish control over city 
and state governments in a later era. 

The study is impeccably documented but is 
limited to documentary sources. Reliance upon 
the records of the articulate Irishmen involves 
a distortion which is not entirely necessary even. 
in a historical study. While none of the early 
Irish immigrants were available for interviews, 
their children and grandchildren might have 
provided much valuable information from the 
stories that have come down to them. Such stor- 
ies cannot be relied upon to date and describe 
particular historical events, but they can pro- 
vide data upon types of immigrant experience 
and upon the emotional reaction to that experi- 
ence. For example, we might find that, besides 
the occasional race riots appearing in newspaper 
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accounts, early Irish immigrants were stoned in 
the streets and their children had to make 
places for themselves in recurrent street fighting 
with native gangs. Such clashes could not help 
but influence later behavior and attitudes. We 
might also learn more of the adjustment of the 
Irish family to the new society—a subject given 
little attention by Dr. Handlin. 

The limitations of the documentary sources 
are particularly apparent in the discussion of 
political conflict. The author explains the bit- 
terness of this struggle primarily in terms of an 
ideological conflict between conservative, 
church-bound Catholics and native Protestant 
reformers. The clash might be explained quite 
differently. The natives were secure in their 
domination of all major activities except poli- 
tics. As naturalization proceeded and the Irish 
birth rate continued far in excess of the native 
rate, Yankee politicians faced a growing body of 
voters who were not subject to their control. 
Social positions and power were being won and 
lost. People, as well as ideas, were in competi- 
tion. In a later period the Italians waged a sim- 
ilar struggle to overthrow the Irish political 
power, although no great differences in ideology 
separated the two groups. Handlin has not neg- 
lected the nonideological factors, but, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, he has not given them 
sufficient emphasis. 

The book is, nevertheless, an invaluable 
guide to the understanding of Boston society, 
past or present. It is to be hoped that soon, be- 
fore all the firsthand personal sources are dead, 
Handlin or some other student will make a 
study of the period following 1865 in which the 
Irish gained political domination. The two 
works together would be exceedingly useful to 
students of political organization, of race and 
culture contacts, as well as to social historians. 


WILLIAM FoorE WHYTE 
University of Oklahoma 


Western Ontario and the American Frontier. By 
FreD LANDON. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1941. Pp. xvili+305. $3.50. 

Even the most casual traveler must be struck 
by the remarkable similarities between the com- 
munities on both sides of the Great Lakes. The 
historical bases of these similarities is the theme 
of Professor Landon’s book. Here we have a re- 
gional study based on a full understanding of an 
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area and an epoch, so complete as to bring the 
past, in the words of another commentator, not — 
only to light but almost to life again. 

The Canadian and United States communi- 
ties wich line the shore and occupy the back- 
country of Lake Erie and Lake Huron were 
both attempts at colony planting. The North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 and the Canada Act of 
1791 inaugurated what Landon calls “two ex- 
periments in State building.” The later devel- 
opment of the two areas moved on almost paral- 
lel lines. Their settlers came from the same 
source—the old Atlantic colonies, the British 
Isles, or Europe—and their experiences—social, 
educational, and religious—had much in com- 
mon. Only in political things did the regions 
differ. Inherent in the United States experiment 
was the national idea; the Canadian counter- 
part remained in the colonial stage throughout 
the period covered by Landon’s study. 

Fortunately, Landon’s concern is with the 
human side of the story, or, as he puts it, “with 
the activities and attitudes of three generations 
of common people.” In this he has succeeded 
admirably. He has done even more. He has 
portrayed the migrations and mingling of ideas 
and institutions. The New Englanders and the 
New Yorkers, who swarmed into Upper Canada 
in the days before the War of 1812, brought 
their ideals and predilections as well as their 
more tangible baggage. So, likewise, did the 
half-pay officers of the post-Waterloo period. As 
an Upper Canadian point of view emerged from 
these diverse origins, it looked to the neighbor- 
ing sections of the United States for example. 
It is here that Landon makes his most impor- 
tant contribution to historical interpretation. 
He demonstrates convincingly that, while the 
interest of the average Canadian with the na- 
tional government at Washington was aca- 
demic, his concern with the new states created 
from the Northwest Territory was vital. The 
interest of his leaders, especially in educational 
matters, was more easterly, where New York 
gave inspiration for the Canadian common- 
school system and for local government. 

A considerable section of Western Ontario and 
the American Frontier concerns itself with the 
development of various churches. Here the im- 
pact of the American West is graphically shown. 
All the major Protestant sects in Upper Can- 
ada—Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian— 
originated in the United States. Only Congre- 
gationalism, oddly enough, owed its foundation 
to English endeavor. The later struggles of 
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Methodism to free itself from its American con- 

nection, as well as from English supervision, 
mark, as Landon indicates, a turning-point in 
the long battle for Canadian autonomy. Along 
with other evangelical bodies, Canadian Metho- 
dism employed contemporary United States 
practices—the camp meeting, the revival, and 
the ministrations of the itinerent preacher. It 
is in phases of everyday life, such as these, that 
the reader is brought to realize that, for practi- 
cal purposes, the political boundary had no ex- 
istence. 

In general, Western Ontario and the American 
Frontier covers the sixty years between 1790 
and 1850. One or two topics—the influence of 
the slavery struggle, the impact of the Civil 
War, and the rise of organized labor—go beyond 
the chronologicallimit. Against this study there 
is no major criticism. There is only one minor 
criticism: one would like to have seen more 
maps, especially of transportation routes and 
group settlements. Few volumes of the Carne- 
gie series on Canadian-American relations, the 
late Marcus Lee Hansen’s Mingling of the Ca- 
nadian and American Peoples alone excepted, 
will have as great a general appeal as this vol- 
ume. It is no small accomplishment when a his- 
torian produces a book of arresting interest to 
technician and nontechnician alike. 


Joun IRWIN COOPER 
McGill University 


Growth and Decline of Agricultural Villages. By 
Dav Ross Jenkins. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. Pp. ili+95. $1.60. 


The data in this little book are derived in 
part from a sample of 177 villages (later re- 
duced to 140) fitst used in a study by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research in 1924. 
Additional data were accumulated by successive 
studies of the same sample by other research 
students. To such accumulated data the author 
made further additions by a firsthand investiga- 
tion of a selected sample from these 140 vil- 
lages. The purpose of the author was “to in- 
vestigate the factors that influence the popula- 
tion changes in agricultural villages, and to con- 
sider the community and institutional effects of 
growth and decline—which are assumed to be 
measured by the census data—of an incorpo- 
rated area” (p.16). Clearly presented statistical 
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statements occupy a prominent place in this 
volume. The statistical data and theoretical ma- 
terial are unusually well integrated. 

Factors causing villages to grow are trade 
with the open country, manufacturing, increase 
in government agencies for relief and other pur- 
poses, and factors making for greater density in 
the tributory area. Drought has caused some 
villages to grow because they are centers of re- 
lief and many recipients of relief moved in from 
the country. In other cases extensive migration 
from dust-bowl areas has made for village de- 
cline. The author distinguishes between growth 
factors which are “‘purely local” such as topog- 
raphy and nature of land tenure and those 
which have wider regional application. Many 
of the “purely local” factors are susceptible of 
a wider regional application than is carried out 
in this volume. This leads to an overemphasis 
of the “individual” and the “unique” in certain 
sections of this book. The county, as a wider 
unit of population in which the village is set, 
was used as one of the means for measuring 
general as distinguished from local causes of vil- 
lage growth or decline. While statistically con- 
venient, the county, in the light of Galpin’s 
findings, seems to be far too artificial in its 
boundaries for use in testing sociological hy- 
potheses. 

It was found that the age groups under ten, 
twenty to thirty, adolescent, and middle age 
are larger in growing villages. In all age groups 
over forty the declining places have larger pro- 
portions than those which are growing. “In de- 
clining villages there is a larger proportion of 
women in the population, fewer children, 
smaller families, fewer single and married wom- 
en but more widowed and divorced women” 
(pp. 89-90). These facts are discussed as to 
their consequences for the family and school. 
The evidence points to growing villages as the 
more effective centers for consolidated schools. 
In his effort to make his findings more graphic, 
the author made use of two villages: one in a 
plantation area and the other a nonplantation 
county center. The former represents life in a 
declining and the latter in a growing village. In 
such a comparison too many diverse factors are 
involved. The institutional life here, as in other 
sections of the book, is so meagerly treated that 
insights with respect to the social life of these 
villages are few and slight. - + 

C. A. Dawson 


McGill University 
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Desert Saints: The Mormon Frontier in Utah. 
By Nets ANDERSON. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xx+459. $4.00. 


This book began as a community study of a 
town in the southwest corner of Utah where the 
author, himself a Mormon, had lived, and in 
which there was an abundance of documentary 
records. Whether the material available was not 
enough for a book or whether the interest of a 
loyal son of the church led him to want to tell 
the story of his people, the result has been an- 
other history of the Mormons from the first vi- 
sion of Joseph Smith to the present time—an 
account told with due regard to sound historical 
methods and with admirable objectivity. 

The story has been told many times, oftener 
by foes than by friends, but it is a thrilling tale 
by whomever toid. Joseph was not fifteen years 


old when he saw his first vision and only seven- 


teen when the angel Moroni told him where the 
golden book lay buried. He was not allowed to 
see it until he was twenty-one, but by the time 
he was twenty-four the translation was pub- 
lished and is still the Holy Scriptures of the 
Desert Saints. This was in 1830. One is sur- 
prised to read of the rapid growth of the sect, 
for an “army” of five hundred men was organ- 
ized three years later to defend themselves 
against their enemies, and in 1838 there were 
some fifteen thousand who moved from Mis- 
souri to Illinois. And when the prophet was 
murdered by a mob in 1844, there were thirty 
thousand of the faithful around Nauvoo, in 
spite of many defections. 

They marched across the desert, fifteen 
thousand of them in bands small enough to 
travel safely, and some of them pushed hand 
carts all the wav. They were going to a foreign 
land—Mexico had not been conquered—and to 
an unknown destination. It is an epic story of 
courage, endurance, and devotion of which the 
Mormons are justly proud. ‘They sought isola- 
tion for their theocracy and in a measure suc- 
ceeded, but opposition and persecution was their 
lot for years to come. 

Intimate glimpses of life under an ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy are given in the material on the 
community mentioned above. One story, which 
the author had to question, is stilt believed and 
told. It concerrs a good man who was derelict 
in his duty, since he had only one wife. Admon- 
ished by Brigham Young, he asked one neigh- 


bor for her daughter, but the daughter was too 


young. Another request for a daughter of an- 
other neighbor brought the same answer. Very 
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shortly after, one of the mothers appeared, tell- 
ing how she and her husband had prayed and 
felt it was God’s will that the girl should marry 
him. Immediately the second mother appeared 
with an identical story. When all was explained, 
he married them both, and he left many de- 
scendants. And so did many others. There is a 
group photograph of the Terry family. Father 
Terry has today more than nine hundred living 
descendants. The first wife is responsible for 
about siz hundred, for she had twelve children. 
Brigham Young encouraged polygamy to in- 


-crease the Mormon population, and his success 


is undeniable. 

The sociological interest in the book is sec- 
ondary to the historical account, but there is 
much on the sociology of religious sects which 
will interest scholars. And, because the book is 
happily free from the technical jargon some- 
times encountered, the book will interest and 
profit anyone who wishes to read a fresh account 
of this unique chapter in our national past. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
Lake Foresi, Illinois ; 


The New Belief in the Common Man. By CARL 
J. FRIEDRICH. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1942. Pp. xii+345. ‘$4.00. 


Prefessor Friedrich, on a timely theme and 
in a sprightly fashion, here gives voice to his 
new-found faith in democracy. The total result 
is a somewhat “splurgy’” book with a sound 
heart and a groggy head. The book covers al- 
most everything and touches next to nothing 
with exactitude. The easiest way to account for 
such a hodgepodge from a scholar of the stand- 
ing of this author is what the internal evidence 
suggests, i.e., a gospel new found by a convert 
to a cause. 

What “cause”? Not of just the common man 
or yet of the mere belief in the common man, 
but tke cause of “‘the new belief in the common 
man.” The object of this faith is himself old, al- 
most as old as are his hills and valleys. There 
has always been, though not universally or al- 
ways deeply, a belief in this common’ man— 
often 2 belief by himself, not so often a belief in 
him by others. But this belief died in America, 
so our author declares, with the first World 
War. This old belief was (1) a rebound from a 
lost faith in princes, (2) enthusiasm for pioneer- 
ing in America, (3) acceptance of a democratic. 
society. With (1) are identified the names of. 
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Paine and Bentham; with (2), Whitman, Thor- 
eau, and Emerson; with (3), Jchn Dewey, but 
more adequately cur present author. 

It is our author indeed who has discovered for 
us native Americans the new basis for our old 
faith in the common man, a faith which when 
rejuvenated is realistic enough, in our author’s 
opinion, to strip the common man of excre- 
scences but to leave him clothed with the aure- 
ole of character and consistency. The judg- 
ments of common men are, after all, better on 
all matters collective. If not otherwise, then 
better by definition; for politics itself is thus 
made to consist in the “average acts of average 
persons.” 

This new faith does not, as the author 
charges the old with doing, insist upon the 
omnicompetence of the average person; it pro- 
claims merely the common man’s “political 
capacity.” As the author says, in a crucial, even 
if vague, summary: 

We need to insist, first of all, upon this: limited 
competence, indeed upon the fallibility of every man, 
be he ever so uncommon. Whether there be an ulti- 
mate right or wrong, good or bad, no man knows 
what itis. In the absence of such absolute standards, 
communal policies depend upon calculations of prob- 
ability. The common man, even in the aggregate, is 
not infallible; far from it. But he perceives more 
readily than the expert the general impact of pro- 
posed policies. The judgment of the common man in 
which we believe is a collective, not an individual, 
judgment. Therefore, judgments ir-volving discrimi- 
nating evaluation of exceptional achievement are al- 
together outside the sphere of these judgments of the 
common man in which we can trust. The common 
man is trustworthy because he is, in the aggregate, a 
man of character rather than of intellect—consistent, 
and averse to highfalutin deviations. He is “safer” 
than the uncommon man.... a limitless belief in 
him results in the “revolt of the messes” and is part 
and parcel of totalitarian dictatorship [p. 41]. 


The best part of the book is the author’s con- 
vincing insistence that democracy does not de- 
pend upon agreement about “fundamentals.” 
That is a profound truth and one here well 
argued. But it is a truth which poses the chief, 
though here largely neglected, problem; for “the 
new faith” rests upon a proposition in which the 
common man has little if any faith—namely, 
that common fundamentals are inessential to 
civilization. By the time the author has finished 
telling that faith to common men his enthusi- 
asm will, alas, be sadly dented with the dark 
suspicion that what he has found is faith with- 
out a fulcrum. Democratic ideclogists are left, 
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for all the enthusiasm here displayed, at the old 
and weary task of lifting themselves by their 
own bootstraps. 

Nor is the consistency or the cogency of the 
book heightened by the author’s closing pro- | 
posal of a sort of moral constitutional conven- 
tion representing the whole world, to agree upon 
fundamentals for a new and better order! 


T. V. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Lester F. Ward, the American Aristotle: A Sum- 
mary and Interpretation of His Sociology. By 
SAMUEL CHUGERMAN. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xiii-t-5ọ91. $5.00. 


Although Lester F. Ward has been ranked 
along with Comte and Spencer as one of the 
three great patriarchs of nineteenth-century 
sociology, it is a curious fact that Ward has had 
less written about him, even in America, than 
either of the other two. This is not due to a lack 
of challenging appeal in his personality, for he 
was very colorful. B. J. Stern’s edition of his 
early diary shows this clearly. Perhaps our rela- 
tive neglect oz him has been owing largely to the 
fact that he came to prominence approximately 
a generation after Comte and Spencer had put 
forth their theories but before our own modern 
transition to the new sociolozical methodology 
had been made. To use a term much in vogue 
among the ecologists, he was something of an in- 
terstitial product as far as time was concerned, 
but hardly such in the realm of thought. If 
John Fiske was an imitator, Ward was a thinker 
in his own right, even though he was much in- 
fluenced by certain writers like Haeckel, Gum- 
plowicz, and the later French demographers. In 
America, Spencer was the sociological hero, 
while Ward followed much more closely in the 
tradition of Comte, who, like Plato, was seeking 
for a method of controlling social evolution 
through science (or philosophy) and education, 

Chugerman has very successfully placed be- 
fore us the outstanding contributions and em- 
phases of the great American social philosopher 
in the pursuit of this end, Although the second- 
ary title, “The American Aristotle,” will offend 
some of the moderns who have little use for the 
great Stagirite, it is not altogether inappropri- 
ate. Chugerman has in mind the breadth and 
depth, the all-embracingness, of Ward’s scien- 
tific attainments. No other American has 
equaled Ward in this respect. In his emphasis 
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upon the content of social science he had much 
less in common with Aristotle. Ward also be- 
lieved in aristocracy, but it was an aristocracy of 


intellect, which he believed 98 per cent of the - 


people were capable of attaining. He combined 
aristocracy and democracy in a new ideal of 
sociocracy. Ward, more than any other Ameri- 
can sociologist, retained and expressed a pas- 
sionate allegiance to the spirit of American de- 
mocracy. There was a reason for this: Ward 
was a frontiersman of the people in his youth 
and early manhood, and he became a pioneer in 
the democracy of science after going to Wash- 
ington and remained such all his life. 
Chugerman has traced both these develop- 
ments throughout Ward’s career, but naturally 
he has given by far the chief emphasis to his 
scientific evolution. Ward in a very real sense 
epitomized the whole history of American philo- 
sophic and scientific thought, omitting only New 
England Puritanism and the period of develop- 
ment since 1990 or 1910. He began with the the- 
ory of biological evolution, showing his greatness 
by rejecting the dualism of matter and mind prev- 
alent in the period. He was (like Comte) a true 
behaviorist and saw both the physiological and 
the psychological adjustments of man as corre- 
lated aspects of the same organic striving. His 
emphasis upon telesis was the first great Ameri- 
can approach to a philosophy of social planning 
in the light of social science. Indeed, he devel- 
oped a trilogy of social policy which would do 
honor to some of the more atomistic sociologists 
of today if they were able to lift their eyes to the 
height of the mental and moral plateau on 
which he towered mountain high. This trilogy 
was science (for the researcher), education (for 
the democratic masses of mankind), and legis- 
lation for human welfare (by the experts in so- 
cial control). The first two elements in his tril- 
ogy he illustrated in himself and explained in 
very clear, forceful English through several vol- 
umes. The last term he did not develop in de- 
tail, but he made its meaning clear to those who 
care to read. Ward believed in the acquisition 
of knowledge and in its dissemination, but also 
in its application to the constructive welfare of 
mankind. Has not the same been true of every 
great thinker of history? Chugerman has ren- 
dered a service of no small importance to the 
present generation in faithfully reducing the 
vital content of Ward’s thought and personality 
to a single volume. It is to be hoped that his 
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labor of loyal admiration will be duly appreci- 
ated by the sociological fraternity. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Sociology of Law. By GEORGES GURVITCH with 
a Preface by Roscox Pounp. New York: 
Alliance Book Corp., 1942. Pp. xx-+ 309. 
$3.75- 

This book constitutes a revised English ver- 
sion of a French book which has been discussed 
by this reviewer in some detail some time ago.? 
Among contemporary sociologists Gurvitch has 
long been known as one of the most eloquent 
and eminent representatives of the pluralist 
school. The present work constitutes a note- 
worthy contribution toward the establishment 
of a conceptual framework for a pluralist soci- 
ology of law, whose subject matter, according 
to Gurvitch’s conception, consists of the total- 
ity of norms arising in, and keeping together, 
all social groupings, of which the state is only 
one among many others. All standards of social 
behavior, whether organized or unorganized, 
whether fixed in advance or formulated ad hoc, 
whether holding together the state, or a group 
of friends, or a band of robbers, or the totality 
of people speaking a common language and feel- 
ing a common bond of culture, even if not politi- 
cally organized as such—all such norms are law 
under the author’s definition. 

Such a definition sounds strange to lawyers, 
who are used to understand under law that 
totality of rules, techniques, and attitudes which 
courts apply, or are supposed to apply, to the 
decision of cases—a definition which either coin- 
cides with, or at least is closely akin to, that of 
most of those political scientists and sociologists 
who regard the state as the sole and sovereign 
source of all law. One might easily be inclined 
to dismiss the controversy about the proper 
“definition” of law with a reference to Humpty 
Dumpty’s famous statement about the meaning 
of words. As is so often the case in the social 
sciences, however, the controversy about a defi- 
nition hides political postulates. It seems that 
the pluralists inveigh against the definition of 
law as governmental rules of conduct primarily 
because they are opposed to governmental om- 
nipotence. By emphasizing the social signifi- 
cance of nongovernmental rules, they hope to 
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prevent further encroachments of government 
upon spheres of life which are thought to be 
better taken care of by less formidable agencies 
than the Leviathan state. Representatives of 
state sovereignty in turn are made to appear as 
advocates of governmental or administrative to- 
talitarianism. That definitions and propositions 
outwardly appearing as mere descriptive state- 
ments of fact can be powerful incentives toward 
action is well known to political propagandists. 
Scholarly discourse should keep away, however, 
from such confusions of method. In defining 
law as governmentally enforced rules of social 
conduct, this reviewer does not believe himself 
to be expressing a judgment of value or a pre- 
cept for political action but simply to be em- 
phasizing a characteristic which distinguishes 
certain norms of conduct from others. This dis- 
tinction appears to be justified by the fact that 
the role played in society by rules sanctioned by 
governmental enforcement is in many respects 
different from that played by rules which are 
not thus enforced. Furthermore, when we.lump 
together in one category all types of norms of 
social conduct, we hide from our view those 
numerous fascinating and practically important 
problems which arise from the interplay be- 
tween the norm system of law and the other 
norm systems of religion, ethics, custom, etc. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
the exalted vantage point of the pluralists yields 
certain insights which may be more difficult to 
obtain in other ways. Among such insights, 
which are numerous in Gurvitch’s book, one of 
the most stimulating ones is his emphasis upon 
the distinction between what he calls “social” 
and “inter-individual” relations. From this dis- 
tinction, which has been recognized as basic by 
Ténnies and other sociologists, Gurvitch de- 
rives keen insights into certain problems of 
acute importance in the field of law. In the 
main part of his book Gurvitch defined distinc- 
tions between basic types of human groupings 
and discusses regularities which may be ob- 
served as “tendencies of change” in the legal 
structure of societies. This presentation of Gur- 
vitch’s own theories is preceded by a condensed 
survey of the intellectual work of his predeces- 
sors and contemporary co-workers in the field. 

= The main task with which the author has 
been concerned in this book is that of establish- 
ing a system of classifications and categories to 
be filled in by future generations of workers in 
the minutiae of detail research. Formulations 
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of proper classifications is a basic task for a sci- 
ence 2s young as sociology. The usefulness of 
Gurvitch’s categories will have to be tested by 
his fellow-workers to whom, even where they 
feel unable to follow, his thoughtful and deeply 
probing work affords suggestive ideas and men- 
tal tools of undeniable value. 


MAX RHEINSTEIN 


University of Chicago Law School 


An Introduciton to Sociology. By Joun L. GIL- 
LIN and Joun P. GILLIN. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. Pp. viii+806. $3.75. 

The most unique feature of this new intro- 
ductory textbook is its authorship. It is the first 
to be written by a sociologist father and an an- 
thropologist son. A pronounced anthropologi- 
cal slant is given to it by the junior author. 
Some sociologists will not take kindly to this 
emphasis, and students coming to the study of 
sociology for the first time may well be puzzled 
to knew just where anthropology leaves off and 
sociology begins. In those colleges and univer- 
sities where no anthropology is taught and in 
those departments where anthropology and so- 
ciology are together, this book may be useful in 
introducing the student to both fields. 

It will be a happy day when writers of text- 
books in sociology do not feel under the neces- 
sity of devoting so many pages to discussions of 
the meaning and nature of science. After an 
introductory chapter, in which this apparently 
troublesome matter is sufficiently well treated, 
the second part of the book deals with ‘The 
Natural Bases of Social Life.” Here consider- 
able space is devoted to the “social” life of ani- 
mals and to man the animal, along with chap- 
ters on “Ofganism and Environment: Funda- 
mentals of Behavior” and ‘‘Population.” 

Part III, “The Social Bases of Society,” in- 
cludes two satisfactory chapters on culture, fol- 
lowed by one on “General Characteristics of 
Groups,” which is followed, in turn, by chap- 
ters on “Kinship Groups,” “Groups Based on 
Bodily Characteristics,” ‘‘Groups Based Pri- 
marily on Physical Proximity,” and ‘‘Groups 
Based Primarily on Cultural Interests.” The 
treatment of family and other kinship groupings 
is in the best anthropological manner and is 
quite novel for a sociology textbook. The ma- 
terial is arranged in the classificatory pattern of 
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anthropology and is illustrated by genealogical 
charts, which are helpful devices in the interest 
of clarifying otherwise complicated blood and 
affinal relationships. The discussion of group- 
ings of all kinds is handled with competence and 
should serve to give the student considerable 
insight into the structure and functioning of 
groups differentiated by such factors as sex, age, 
race, physical nearness, and common interest. 
The reviewer was pleased to note that culture is 
distinguished from cultural equipment rather 
than divided into the usual categories of ‘‘ma-~ 
terial” and “nonmaterial.” 

In Part IV, after a chapter on the nature, 
characteristics, types, and functions of institu- 
tions, there are two chapters on domestic insti- 
tutions and one each on economic, educational, 
political, and religious institutions. The impres- 
sion is left that these constitute the entire cata- 
logue of institutions. The treatment of institu- 
tions is largely descriptive and historical. 

Parts V and VI, dealing with “Social Change 
and Social Control” and ‘Social Processes,” re- 
spectively, embrace the more definitely sociologi- 
cal sections of the book. Disappointment was 
experienced by the reviewer when he read the 
chapters on social change and social control. It 
seemed to him that an adequate and systematic 
treatment of these two highly important socio- 
logical concepts had been sacrificed in favor of 
less sociologically significant material in the 
early part of the book. The social processes get 
consideration more in keeping with their im- 
portance, but much is left unsaid. Competition, 
contravention and conflict, accommodation, 
acculturation and assimilation are each 
given a chapter, but little attempt is made to in- 
tegrate them into a larger and schematic con- 
ceptual framework. In fact, the whole book 
lacks such systemization and unification. In 
their Introduction the authors deine sociology 
as “the study of interaction arising from the as- 
sociation of living beings.” The definition prop- 
erly emphasizes “interaction,” but this empha- 
sis is lost sight of until Part VI is reached, and 


then the treatment of the processes bears little - 


relationship to what has gone before. 

Part VII on “Social Pathology” is obviously 
a contribution of the senior author, well known 
for his work in a field bearing this label. ‘Social 
pathology” is designated as “the discipline 
which treats of social disorganization,” a con- 
cept which is never clearly defined, although a 
definition is offered for “‘social pathology.” 
Once again the reader is left to figure out for 
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himself just what relation, if any, this part of 
the book bears to the whole. He is told that 
“social disorganization is just as much a part 
of sociology as social organization” and that 
“social maladjustment, like social adjustment, 
is the result of interaction between individuals 
within a group, or between groups”; but he is 
none the wiser for all this. What is meant by 
these concepts, how they arise in interaction, 
and where they belong in the scheme of human 
relaticnships and in social action is not revealed. 
The book is illustrated by photographs and 
by the novel use of cartoons. There are numer- 
ous diagrams or graphs, which are intended to 
illustrate certain more or less abstract princi- 
ples, but which, without the teacher present to 
explain them, are often more puzzling than re- 
vealing. 
W. E. GETTYS 
University of Texas 


Social Psychology of Modern Life. By STEWART 
HENDERSON BRITT. New York: Farrar & 
Rirehart, Inc., 1941. Pp. viit 562. $3.75. 


This well-written book, evidencing much 
work, contains a great deal of information. It is 
divided into six parts. Part I defines the field 
and discusses methods. A logical place to begin 
the review, therefore, is with an analysis of Pro- 
fessor Britt’s effort to define the field. There is 
a thorough scientific procedure that can be uti- 
lized in defining any area of investigation, a pro- 
cedure that has not been followed here. 

To define any area of investigation, one be- 
gins with the general region in which a field of 
study is to be established—which region, in the 
case of social psychology, is human behavior. 
The next step is to recognize the areas in the 
general realm of human behavior that have been 
delimited for existing disciplines: anthropology, 
sociology, economics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, etc. This shows the data not studied by 
these disciplines and reveals the legitimate phe- 
nomera for social psychology. While the uni- 
verse is a unified whole and each area is related 
to all other areas, the existence of any field is 
justified when it has its own specific region of in- 
vestigation. It must not deal directly with the 
phenomena of other disciplines. In other words, 
social psychology cannot be psychology or soci- 
ology or a combination of the two. The degree 
to which social psychology invades these two 
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fields and seeks to do the work in them marks 
the degree to which these two fields must dis- 
appear. 

An analysis of the fields of the social and bio- 
logical sciences, in the general field of human be- 
havior, shows that they are studying and ex- 
plaining the biological and social heritages. 
Consequently, the social psychologist cannot be 
interested in these two heritages per se. He can 
concern himself, however, with the unique ex- 
periences that each person has in bringing these 
two heritages into a life-organization that is 
different from all other life-organizations. Ex- 
isting social sciences cover all known forms of 
collective behavior; but the social psychologist 
must avoid these phenomena. He concerns 
himself, legitimately, with the unique experi- 
ences of each person in collective behavior. Pri- 
vate worlds fashioned out of the possibilities of 
collective worlds constitute the domain of the 
social psychologist. He invades the domain of 
no other specialist when he studies the natural 
history of the development of human nature in 
the life of any person. The un que experiences 
of any person in any cultural pattern, resulting 
in individual differences, conformity, noncon- 
formity, private interpretations, private worlds, 
etc., are left by other investigators for social 
psychologists. Once a field has been delimited, 
the next step is to discover the common de- 
nominator of interactive factors that provides 
the frame of reference in which every social psy- 
chologist can work. If one follows these simple 
rules he will not make the mistake of Professor 
Britt, who is a sociologist one moment and at 
the next is either a psychologist, an anthropolo- 
gist, an economist, a political scientist, or a 
philosopher. He is seldom a social psycholo- 
gist—unless social psychology is a conglomera- 


tion of all efforts to study human behavior. Had” 


the author called this text “Introductory Sociol- 
ogy,” it would doubtless have been adopted by 
some for the first course in sociology. 

Part II deals with the biological and social 
foundations of behavior; the latter part is a sum- 
mary from anthropology and irtroductory soci- 
ology. The human-nature potentialities in the 
organic heritage are not considered. Part III 
deals with individual factors in social adjust- 
ment. The first part, on unlearned and learned 
behavior, is extremely elementary and over- 
simplified. Part IV, behavior in the presence of 
others, is excellent in certain phases, notably 
sections of chapters r0 and 11. Parts V and VI, 
dealing with institutions, occupations, and so- 
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cial conflicts, can be found in courses in the 
various social sciences. 

L. Guy BROWN 
Oberlin College 


Nazi Conquest of Danzig. By Hans L. LEon- 
HARDT. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+ 363. $3.50. 

The author of this volume has undertaken to 
record a detailed history of the Nazi conquest 
of Danzig, with special emphasis on its legal as- 
pects. After introducing his study with a brief 
survey of Danzig’s history from the time of the 
Teutonic knights up to 1933, he proceeds to give 
a historical analysis of the Nazi conquest under 
the following headings: ‘“The Advent of Nation- 
al Socialism in the Free City,” “Installation of a 
Semi-dictatorship,” “National Socialism under 
Attack,” “Increased Nazi Pressure,” “National 
Socialist Offensive,” “The End of the Danzig . 
Opposition,” etc. I can only call attention to 
the judicious comprehensiveness with which 
Mr. Leonhardt has treated his material. Any 
student interested in the minutiae of the his- 
torical record will find here a meticulous de-. 
scription supported by abundant documenta- 
tion. 

While the student of German Fascism will 
find little fault with the author on the ground of 
scholastic standards of factual accuracy and 
documentation, he may, along with this review- 
er, feel dissatisfied with what the work leaves 
unsaid. It is of importance to take issue with an 
account of the process of Nazification that dis- 
cusses almost exclusively the historical sequence 
of Nazi breaches of the law. It may be readily 
granted that the historian of a hundred years 
from now will be very thankful for Mr. Leon- 
hardt’s factual and legal account. But we are 
still tco close to the events and too urgently in 
need of a real understanding to be able to profit 
as we should from this strict adherence to the 
data. Mr. Leonhardt pays little attention to the 
conflicts within the democratic and socialist 
camps preceding the Nazi penetration. Heclaims 
that Danzig is a miniature research ground for 
the analysis of Nazification, but he leaves out | 
such important aspects of this “‘microcosmic 
Reich” as the social psychology of the advent of 
naziism and the passivity of its opposition. 
Likewise, it is not clear in what way the con- 
quest of Danzig is comparable to the Nazifica- 
tion of the Reich and what criteria should be 
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used to make the pertinent comparisons; al- 
though it is maintained that here the events of 
the Reich could be studied in “slow motion.” A 
further question arises with respect to the focus 
of this analysis: Should Danzig be studied for 
its own sake, for the sake of comparisons with 
the Reich, or for an understanding of the tactics 
and peregrinations of the League of Nations? 
The latter problem is widely and competently 
discussed, and these sections of the book make 
extremely interesting reading. But they are not 
the central subject matter, and even here the 
author does not go much beyond a descriptive 
account. Although he draws his own conclu- 
sions with reference to this record of the League, 
it would have been very illuminating had he am- 
plified these by an interpretation of the political 
and historical background of these evasions of 
international law. 

It is not necessary to prolong this list of ques- 
tions. It should be noted that this criticism is 
external and does not concern the internal con- 
sistency and cogency of Mr. Leonhardt’s presen- 
tation. Since an understanding of German fas- 
cism is, however, of such crucial importance, it 
may not be amiss to make these reminders, 

The legalistic approach to an understanding 
of Nazification is inadequate because it is only 
applicable in the same universe of discourse. 
When two groups with different universes of dis- 
course are of approximately equal strength, the 
legal and demagogic opportunism by which the 
one conquers the other is only a small part of 
the story. If the Nazis directed their action 
with no regard whatever for what the law was 
but with the sole intention to break it whenever 
that seemed politically feasible, it would seem 
that an analysis treating this demagogery in 
terms of breaches of law is analogous to the ac- 
tion of the man who starts legal proceedings 
against officers of the concentration camp from 
which he was released. The paramount ques- 
tion would seem to be whether an analysis such 
as Mr. Leonhardt has given does not by implica- 
tion fall into the error of believing that a de- 
mocracy can use only the regular legal proce- 
dures in its fight against internal opponents who 


put themselves outside the law. Only on the- 


basis of this presupposition does it appear ade- 
quate to deal with the Nazi conquest as if de- 
mocracy had to stand by more or less passively 
and see its legal and social foundations crumble. 
This cannot be taken for granted, but that it 
actually was the case is Just what we want to 
have explained so that we can understand the 
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reasons for the Nazi conquest, for the passivity 
of the opposition, for the League’s inaction, etc. 

It is on this ground that the reviewer feels 
that Mr. Leonhardt’s excellent and comprehen- 
sive work is an illustration of what not to do in 


_ an analysis of fascism—at any rate at the pres- 


ent time. 
REINHARD BENDIX 


Chicago 


The Ageless Indies. By RAYMOND KENNEDY. 
New York: John Day Co., 1942. Pp. xvi+ 
208, $2.00. i 


Not so many years ago little, if anything, 
appeared in English on the Dutch East Indies. 
It was practically an unknown country to the 
English-speaking world. Oddly enough, the 
best book, in Dutch or any other language, on 
the history of Dutch administration in the In- 
dies was written by an American nearly forty 
years ago. The Dutch in Java was written by 
Clive Day in response to the sudden American 
interest in colonial administration which came 
in the wake of our imperialistic expansion. But 
from that day until the 1930’s little interest was 
manifested in this vast and important depend- 
ency. A steadily increasing number of books in 
English during the past decade is evidence of the 
awakened interest in the Indies—an interest 
which reached its climax with the Japanese in- 
vasion. Most of these books dealt with the po- 
litical and economic life of the country; others 
were travelogues or journalistic impressions or 
artists” reactions to exotic Bali. But a good 
book on the peoples and daily life of the Indies 
was lacking. Professor Kennedy has supphed 
that need with the present volume. 

Professor Kennedy’s book is written in popu- 
lar style, but it is for the most part accurate and 
scientiic. As a sociologist and anthropologist 
with several years’ residence in the Indies, he 
was exceptionally well qualified for the task he 
undertook, But popularization generally leads 
to oversimplification, and the present work is 
no exception. It is, however, unfair to criticize 
a book fer not doing what it makes no pretense 
of doing. Even accepting the purpose and the 
scope of the book, however, it is surprising that 
so little space is given to the Chinese and the 
Eurasians, for they constitute a very important 
element in the life of the Indies. 

Professor Kennedy has given us an entertain- 
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ing and informative book—one which furnishes 
background for an understanding of the coun- 
try and its problems. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 


Latin America. By Preston E, James. New 
York: Odyssey Press, 1942. Pp. xx+ 908. 
$4.50. 
It is hard to imagine how this book could be 

more timely in terms of our national striving for 
a better understanding of the countries and peo- 
ple of Latin America. Here in compact form is 
the end product of twenty or more years of 
study and of penetrating analysis of the Middle 
and South American scene by a distinguished 
geographer. Here is depicted the great diver- 
sity of this continental area—considered lacking 
in complexity by so many—in terms of race, 
land tenure, tropical disease, life at high alti- 
tudes, malnutrition, isolation, poverty, and 
wealth. 

The book achieves a high degree of compre- 
hensiveness by utilizing a systematic exposition 
and analysis which, with variations to fit local 
conditions, employs an approach well illustrated 
by the treatment cf Brazil.. First is given an in- 
troduction covering the land and people, divided 
into the subjects of surface features, climates, 


natural vegetation, mineral resources, early ° 


racial ingredients, the course of settlement (re- 
lated to sugar, gold, coffee, and other tropical 
products), and the character of immigration. 
This section is followed by“five regional chapters 
using a similar approach but in greater detail. 
Finally, a poignant chapter on “Brazil as a 
Political Unit” serves as a summary. 

A statistical table is presented on the first 
page of each portion treating a separate coun- 
try. Thistable makes possible such useful inter- 
Latin-American comparisons as the per capita 
dollar value of imports and exports and railroad 
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mileage. For the geographic-minded, pleasure 
and profit are afforded by an excellent series of. 
maps for each region discussed. These maps 
make ready comparisons possible. They show 
surface configuration with underlying rock 
structure, natural vegetation, land-use regions, 
and population distribution by dots. Although 
publication necessitated cutting these fine maps 
into smaller than page-size regional fragments, 
this fault will soon be rectified by the publica- 
tion of wall maps. 

It is the analytical penetration of the author 
in placing his finger on basic Latin-American 
conditions which makes this volume so out- 
standing. His deep insight raises this book from 
the ranks of those dry texts which gall the read- 
er with their muddy syntheses and their ency- 
clopedic summaries of inadequate secondary 
source material. Excellent but random exam- 
ples of the author’s insight are afforded by state- 
ments, too long to quote here, showing: the 
agrarian problems represented by the Chilean 
hacienda with its rigid distinction between the 
landowner and the landless tenant; the meeting 
and mixing oi Spanish and Inca Indian cultures 
in Peru without amalgamation into a coherent 
society; the struggle of the Ecuadorian with re- 
moteness and poverty of resources; and the 
health and population problems of Puerto Rico. 

Coverage is provided in a manner never be- 
fore achieved, not only for South America, but 
for Middle America, heretofore a geographic 
“no man’s land” possessed of fragmentary, 
good, bad, and indifferent geographic source 
material. Finally, the book is embellished by a 
comprehensive bibliography, climatic data for 
over one hundred stations, commodity statistics 
enumerating the productive participation of 
each country, and an excellent two-page guide 
to the pronunciation of Spanish and Portuguese 
place names. 

Matcorm J. PROUDFOOT 


Bureau of the Census 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF PRE-WAR FRANCE 


GEORGES GURVITCH® 


ABSTRACT 


The disruption of continuity between succeeding generations, the tremendous increase of immigration, 
the deepening abyss between different strata of the French population, the political treason of some business 
circles—all contributed to the disintegration of French national unity. The fall of France and the defeatist 
and collaborationist attitude of the Vichy government can be explained sociologically. But the deep-rooted 
democratic patterns of French cultural, social, and political life have resisted treason and German domina- 
tion. The deeper-lying institutions of self-government (local and professional) have remained or can be 
resurrected at any moment. A new French national unity is in formation, which will reinvigorate demo- 
cratic principles in the economic, as well as in the political sphere by the establishment of the Fourth French 


Republic. 


A. SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


I. AGE GROUPS 


Throughout the second half of the 
nineteenth century France suffered from 
a progressively diminishing birth rate. 
After World War I this tendency in- 
creased markedly. The consequence of 
this fact, plus the tremendous losses in 
the masculine age group of twenty to 
forty years during the war and the low- 
ered mortality rate of aged persons due 
to improvements in sanitation and medi- 
cine, was that France had the largest per- 
centage of aged persons among all the 
countries of the world. According to the 
statistics of 1931, more than 25 per cent 
of the entire French population consisted 
of the age group of fifty toeighty. On the 


1 Formerly professor at the University of Stras-. 


bourg, France. 


other hand, the age group of thirty to 
fifty in France after World War I was 
proportionately lower than in all other 
countries. It is obvious that under these ~ 
conditions the abyss between generations 
became in France a very important fac- 
tor even from a purely numerical view- 
point. The continuity between succeed- 
ing generations was seriously disrupted, 
and mutual understanding menaced. 
The situation was particularly aggra- 
vated by the traditional authority and 
moral ascendancy which had always been 
enjoyed in French social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political life by the oldest 
age group. 

Despite its strong revolutionary and 
democratic traditions, France always re- 
mained a very traditionalistic country; 
and this trend was combined with a clear- 
ly pronounced tendency to gerontoc- 
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racy. France has never known the trust 
in young and new men characteristic of 
the United States. In its academies and 
universities, its Parliament and govern- 
mental departments, its general staffs of 
the army and navy, as well as in the tri- 
bunals, political parties, and even busi- 
ness unions and trade-unions, the oldest 
persons always retained the leadership 
and played the most important role. It 
is no historical accident, but a significant 
illustration, that the central ngure during 
World War I, leading France to victory, 
was Clemenceau, a septuagenarian, and 
that the leader of the defeated and reac- 
tionary France of today, Pétain, is a man 
of eighty-six years. 

The numerical strength of the age 
group of fifty to eighty in France during 
the period between World War I and 
World War II reinforced this tendency 
considerably. The legislation, which re- 
tained civil officers in service up to the 
` age of seventy to seventy-five years? and 
imposed on young men uncommonly 
long and hard steps before promoting 
them in administrative careers, was a 
very favorable frame for gerontocracy as 
an institution. For instance, it was un- 
usual for a French scholar to become an 
assistant professor before the age of 
forty. 

The dominance, both numerical and 
moral, of the oldest generations in France 
as an institutionalized structure had very 
important repercussions in the period 
before the present war. Although the 
oldest group of the population—a 
group which occupied the leading posi- 
tions in all sectors of French life—had, 
as a general rule, never manifested pro- 
Fascist tendencies, it was at the same 


2 When the Popular Front government tried to 
lower the age of retirement of civil officers to sixty- 
five, it met with very strong opposition and was 
forced to make concessions. The age of retirement, 
in 1937, was fixed at sixty-seven to seventy, de- 
pending upon the positions involved. 
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time entirely under the sway of the pat- 
terns of the nineteenth century and did 
not show any understanding of present- 
day. problems. This is one of the sources 
of the tremendous conservatism of the 
inner policy of the French democracy 
during this period, as well as of the tragic 
myth of the defensive war “behind the 
Maginot Line.” Innumerable other ex- 
amples might be cited, one of the most 
striking being the famous rejection by 
the French General Staff in 1934 of the 


project of Colonel de Gaulle, a man of 


forty (sic!/), for the motorization of the 
French Army, on the basis of belated 
considerations drawn from the last war. 

In all groups and strata of French pop- 
ulation the representatives of the young- 
er generation were in open conflict with 
les vieilles barbes, who, they felt, were ex- 
cluding them from an effective role in 
life. One could observe, in the last years 
befare 1939, the growth of many youth 
groups: young Radicals, young Social- 


-ists, young Catholics, young rightists, 


and so on. In many of them, the demo- 
cratic ideal, more or less universally ap- ` 
proved or accepted by the elders, was 


completely doubted, if only because it 


characterized the faith of the older gen- 
eration. This situation was exploited by 
the propaganda of the fifth columnists. 
Such slogans as ‘“The elders who did not 
participate in the past war, but sacrificed 
the younger generation, want to repeat 
it a second time; after their sons, they 
are ready now to sacrifice their grand- 
sons,” could not have met with success 
had not the relations between the age 
groups in France been entirely lacking in 
equilibrium. 


2. GROUPS OF IMMIGRANTS 


France had always been the country 
of refuge for political emigrants, but up 
to the period after World War I she had 
never known a large-scale immigration. 
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The situation changed’ abruptly’ : after 
1919. The devastation -produced in 


France by the war and the tremendous 


diminution of the most productive age 
group of twenty to forty brought about 
a great demand for foreign workers. 
After the war France favored the immi- 
gration of Polish miners and peasants in 
the north and of Spanish and Italian agri- 
cultural workers in the south. The great- 
est part of the Russian anti-communist 
emigration, of which the bulk consisted 
of the remnants of White armies, was also 
concentrated in France. After 1933 a 
very considerable number of Germans, 
victims of Nazi persecutions—principal- 
ly Jews-—were admitted to France. After 
the collapse of the Spanish Republic, the 
bulk of the remaining Loyalist Army 
found refuge in France; Thus, before the 
start of the war in 1939, France pos- 
sessed the largest immigrant group in 
Europe, something between seven and 
eight millions, which was one-sixth of the 


entire population. The greatest part of 


these immigrants (Italians, Spaniards, 
Poles, Russians) were unskilled workers 
with low standards of living, accepting 
the worst conditions of labor. | 
Despite some inevitable friction, the 
French labor unions succeeded in inte- 


grating the foreign industrial workers in. 


special national sections of trade-unions. 
The Confédération Générale du Travail 
and the Confédération Générale du Tra- 
vail Unitaire favored the movement to 
lighten the naturalization laws by lower- 
ing the required ten-year period of resi- 
dence to three years. After the adoption 
of the new naturalization law in 1926, 
-more than one and one-half millions of 
' immigrants were naturalized. Only some 
privileged corporations, such as the bar 
and physicians’ associations and the 
rightest group of Action Francaise were, 


from the start, opposed to the new natu- 
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ralization law and made propaganda 


, against les méthéques. 


But the situation changed radically 
with the development of the economic 
crisis after 1930 and the continuously in- 
creasing unemployment in France after 
this date. The flood of immigration con- 
tinued for political reasons, but France 
was no longer economically able to ab- 
sorb it. Various circles began to show 
fear of the ever increasing competition of 
foreign workers. After 1933 and the ap- 
pearance of German anti-Nazi immigra- 
tion, many factors (of which a very im- 
portant one was the appeasement tend- 
ency of the French rightist and moderate 
parties) led to a rapid growth of agita- 
tion in the bourgeoisie against foreign 
groups. The slogans “La France aux 
Francais” and “A bas les méthéques,” in- 
tensively utilized by the fifth-columnist 
propaganda between 1934 and 1939, 
played a role in the riot of February, 
1934, when, in connection with the Sta- 
visky scandal, a crowd of pro-Fascist ele- 
ments tried to storm Parhament. A few 
months after these events, in July, 1934, 
certain restrictive measures were adopted 
against naturalized citizens by the terms 
of which they were prevented from occu- 
pying public office or from exercising the 
professions of attorney or physician be- 
fore a ten-year period had passed after 
their naturalization. From this time on 
the hostility toward immigrants, natural- 
ized or not, increased more and more. 
The economic and cultural difficulty of 
France, with its intense homogeneity, in 
absorbing rapidly and without friction 
its millions of immigrants, was largely 
exploited by pro-Fascist propaganda. 


3. OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


France was, and remained to the last, 
a country where agriculture of different 
kinds played a prominent role. The 
greatest supporter of the French Repub- 
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lic and democracy was and is, even today, 
the French farmer. As a general rule, the 
French peasant had sufficient land 
(which he obtained by the French Revo- 
lution) and enjoyed some ease. The 
first World War did not destroy the eco- 
nomic strength of French farmers; in 
fact, it augmented it. The farmer-voters 
were a factor of political stability be- 
cause they always remained true to the 
same party—the Radical-Socialists, 
which, despite its name, was a party of 
moderate social reform and the corner- 
stone of the Third Republic. But the 
distribution between the agricultural and 
urban occupations in France underwent 
notable changes. Keeping in mind that 
French statistics apply the term “rural” 
to all the population of communes which 
have fewer than 2,000 inhabitants, we 
can state that, from 1846 to 1931, the 
rural population diminished more than 
25 per cent (from 75.6 per cent in 1846 
to 48.8 per cent in 1931). During the 
period of 1919-39 this diminution pro- 
gressed even more quickly. Many vil- 
lages, especially in the south, were en- 
tirely abandoned; in others, the young 
generation was replaced by foreign agri- 
cultural workers. 

The growth of urban population in 
France was rather peculiar, for it took 
place principally in cities of iewer than 
100,000 inhabitants and in many cases of 
fewer than 20,000. According to the sta- 
tistics of 1931, only 7,500,000 of the en- 
tire French population lived in large 
cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants; 
of these, 5,000,000 were concentrated in 
Paris and itssuburbs. In small cities and 
towns the population remained semi- 
rural, maintaining economic contact 
with their farmer-families and coming 
back to the village for seasons of agri- 
cultural work or continuing to cultivate 
land in the suburbs. Even in great indus- 
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trial cities, some unemployed workers re- 
turned to their family farms. Neverthe- 
less, there 1s no doubt that the progres- 
sive diminution of the rural population 
in France, especially in the last twenty 
years, contributed considerably to 
France’s political and social instability. 

As far as the urban population is con- 
cerned, according to the statistics of 
1921, the number of workers in industry, 
in commerce (salaries), was 10,159,944. 
By 1939 this number had increased to 
about 12,000,000, or more than one-third 
of the entire urban population. 

Particular stress must be placed on the 
important role played by two groups 
within the French urban population: ar- 
tisans and owners of little commercial 
enterprises, with only a few or no em- 
ployees, and fonctionnaires of different 
kinds. In France the entire school sys- 
tem, from the communal school (école 
primaire) to the universities and acade- 
mies, is organized as a public service. 
This also holds true for all types of com- 
munication and transportation. This is 
the reason why the percentage of fonc- 
tionnaires in the urban population was 
very important: Even in little villages, 
they were much more numerous than in 
America. 

Among the French, occupational sta- 
tus is not the sole determinant of the 
total social status of the individual. In 
this respect France is considerably nearer 
to America than to Germany. All people 
are called monsieur and not by their oc- 
cupational titles. Every Frenchman has 
a very high ideal of personal dignity 
apart from his occupation. The demo- 
cratic way of everyday life, which levels 
all distinctions of professional status, 
was more deeply rooted in France than 
in any other European country. The av- 
erage Frenchman had no consideration 
at all for any kind of uniform. Even the 
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regular officers of the French Army and 
Navy never wore their uniforms when 
not on duty. 

The professional status was, in France, 
not bound at all: to traditional prescrip- 
tions. There was, generally speaking, no 
trend to institutionalization of occupa- 
tional groups. The professions were flex- 
ible and fluid. Even in such professional 
groups as teachers, professors, attorneys, 
physicians, which have some degree of 
corporative character in all countries, 
the patterns of conduct and attitude had 
no rigidity. Although the requirements 
for entering these professions were strict- 
ly regulated by state legislation, the pat- 
terns of their inner life remained very 
flexible. 

Here also, however, the elders played 
a pre-eminent role, in accordance with 
the general pattern of French social cus- 
toms. 

4. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


As a general rule, social stratification 
in France was apt to be inked to eco- 
nomic situations and occupational hier- 
archy more closely than in all other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The landed aristocracy was entirely 
destroyed by the French revolutions. 
The circle of persons who conserved 
noble titles lost their prestige completely, 
for ideological as well as for economic 
reasons. Whereas, formally speaking, 
180,000 persons (according to the statis- 
tics of roro) continued to add the “de” 
to their family name, from 75 to 85 per 
cent of them were entirely déclassés. 
Their economic situation cid not permit 
them to have any peculiar social stand- 
ard corresponding to their titles, and 
they were dissolved in different occupa- 
tional groups of an average range. The 
remaining narrow circle of wealthier 
noblemen intermarried throughout the 
past century with the upper strata of the 
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bourgeoisie; it was an almost inevitable 
method for conserving their privileged 
economic situation. The “castles” of the 
remaining French aristocrats were, as a 
general rule, bought and restored with 
the money of their wives, who derived 
from the financial or industrial bour- 
geoisie. During the Third Republic the 
nobility did not play any particular po- 
litical role. The only point which may 
be cited is the tendency of the remaining 
wealthier aristocracy to aspire to mili- 
tary careers and, to some extent, also to 
diplomatic service and the high offices of 
the church. But they were neither nu- 
merically predominant nor particularly 
influential in these careers. Moreover, 
neither the career officers of the Army 
nor the representatives of the Catholic 
clergy enjoyed great authority or great 
moral prestige. They had been profound- 
ly compromised by the famous Dreyfus 
affair. The rehabilitation of Dreyfus, a 
wealthy Alsatian Jew, who had been un- 
justly accused of being a German spy, 
was the starting-point for the democrati- 
zation of the officers corps of the French 
Army and for the radical separation of 
state and church (1902). 

The traditional anticlericalism of the 
French progressive parties, which was an 
important factor in the period between 
1902 and 1930, undermined the author- 
ity and prestige of the Catholic clergy in 
France. The confiscation of the bulk of 
the property of the Catholic church im- 
poverished it; the Catholic priests in the 
villages were economically in a very low 
position, and not a few of them had to 
take to farming, in addition to their cler- 
ical duties. The entire educational sys- 
tem was completely secularized, and re- 
ligious instruction in public schools was 
interdicted. At the beginning the church 
reacted by a radical political opposition 
to the Third Republic, and many influ- 
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ential churchmen supported the royalist 
group of the Action Française. The clas- 
sical struggle in the village between the 
teacher (a leftist and anticlerical; very 
often at the same time the secretary of 
the mayor) and the priest (a rightist) 
was always in favor of the teacher. If 
we add the fact that the greater part of 
the urban population of France was 
emancipated from religion (according to 
the statistics of 1931, in the industrial 
suburbs of Paris only 3-5 per cent of the 
population were pratiquants), we may 
say that the anticlerical tendency was 
totally victorious in France. 

After World War I, the situation 
changed considerably, especially during 
the period from 1930 to 1939. On the 
one hand, there developed a progressive 
and liberal movement in the Catholic 
church itself. The condemnation of the 
Action Française by the pope in 1928 fa- 
cilitated the new tendency. The Social 
Catholics, supporting social reforms, be- 
came more and more numerous and in- 
creasingly inclined to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with the Third Republic and even 
to accept the law of separation. The 
Catholic group in the French Parliament, 
the Démocrates Populaires (12 persons, 
1936), was on good terms with the Radi- 
cal-Socialists. The Catholic trade-unions, 
influential in the north of France, came 


into very close contact with the Confé-. 


dération Générale du Travail. Some influ- 
ential, leaders of the Catholic church, 
such as Archbishop Lehnard of Lille and 
Cardinal Verdier of Paris, became known 
for their sympathy with the left wing of 
France and even with the Socialist party. 
Many young Catholic intellectuals (es- 
pecially those grouped around the re- 
view Esprit) had a close relationship to 
socialist and syndicalist circles. 
Furthermore, the influence of Catholic 
thought (especially of its liberal seg- 
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ment) upon French intellectuals and 
scholars increased considerably during 
the last years. Before the war of 1939 
there was an indisputable intellectual re- 
newal of Catholicism in France, free of 
any connection with the rightist parties. 
All this increased the authority and the 
prestige of Catholic clergy, but the proc- 
ess was only in its beginning, and the re- 
actionary and the progressive wings of 
the Catholic church in France were 
locked in‘ an irreconcilable struggle. 
This 1s why the attitude of different lead- 
ers of the Catholic church—toward the 
appeasers and defeatists, toward the 
government of Pétain (himself a reac- 
tionary Catholic), and toward the Ger- 
man invaders—has not shown any unity. 
For instance, whereas Cardinal Baudril- 
lart appealed for collaboration, many 
archbishops, the village clergy, and es- 
pecially the Catholic trade-unions be- 
came the strongholds of resistance. It 
is worth mentioning that General de 
Gaulle, the symbol of French resistance, 
himself belongs to Catholic circles. 
Before describing the purely economic 
stratification of French society, we must 
analyze briefly the measure of prestige 
and authority enjoyed by two specific 
groups: the French intellectuals—espe- 
cially the university and college (lycées) 
professors—-and the attorneys. Ever 
since the eighteenth century, intellec- 
tuals in France—especially professors 
and scholars—have enjoyed a particular- 
ly higa social standing and moral author- 
ity. Being irremovable, they have mani- 
fested great independence in their atti- 
tudes. Excepting the law schools and 
perhaps the academies, the French schol- 
arly bodies always were very progressive 
and liberal (they played a great role in 
the defense of Dreyfus and in the anti- 
clerical movement) and influenced a 
large public because of the gratuity of 
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so many courses. The social position of 
a French professor is one of the highest, 
without any relation to its economie situ- 
ation. For instance, marriage with a 
_ university professor was considered very 
attractive for the richest heiresses in 
France. In the struggle of the last years 
before the war of 1939, the French uni- 
versities (except for the law schools, 
which were connected with the upper 
bourgeoisie and reactionary:Catholicism) 
participated energetically oN the side of 
antiappeasers’and anti-Fascists. They 
are now one of the strongholds of resist- 
ance against: collaborationism with the 
“Invaders and’ against the Vichy govern- 
ment. aon ee a 

It is also necessary. to mention, in the 
description of social stratification in 
France, the large“ ‘group of attorneys and 
lawyers, because their social position and 
their authority and prestige . were’ not 
closely related to their- economic situa- 
tion. The members of this group, associ- 
ated with. different economic classes and 
political parties, became the professional 
French politicians. “Among the deputies 
of the French Pavliament,. the leaders of 
French political. parties; the ministers, 


etc., this professional group was , during 


the Third Republic, the most important, 


numerically and morally. The Third Re- - 


public was often -called. “La république 
des avocats,” and some of the mistrust of 
' politicians in France during the last dec- 
ades was connected with their too close 
relations with the group of lawyers who 
were professionals in politics and changed 


'. their sponsors and orientations more eas- 


ily than all other people. 
. AS we mentioned at the beginning of 
this section, economic differentiation 
was, with.the above exceptions, absolute- 
ly decisive for social stratification in 
France. Following the classification pro- 
posed by the French sociologist and econ- 
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omist, F. Simiand, who subdivides the 
bourgeois class into petite bourgeoisie, 
middle bourgeoisie, great bourgeoisie, 
and industrial or financial magnates, we 
may draw the following picture of their 
effective role in France. 

The circle of industrial and financial 
magnates was narrow but had a tremen- 
dous influence on economic and, indi- 
rectly, on political life. They were well 
organized in the famous Comité de 
Forges, presided over by the brothers 
De Wendel, and in the French Employers 
Féderation (Confédération Générale du 
Patronat Français). In the last years be- 
fore the war of 1939 there were—quite 
properly—innumerable discussions about 
the two hundred families controlling the 


‘Banque de France, the autonomous in- 


stitution issuing money in France, as 
well as all other private banks. 

This circle owned and controlled most 
French newspapers, starting with the 
most influential, Le Temps. They were 
involved in many partnerships with Ger- 
man heavy industry, especially in organ- 
ized exchanges of the abundant French 
iron ore for German coal. The Saar re- - 
gion, under French political control until 
1935 but jointly exploited economically 
by Germany and France, permitted 
many combinations of this kind. The 
return of the Saar to Hitler Germany did 
not change the situation. For instance, the 
Dillanger Huttenwerke, which belonged 
to the German Richling concern, owned 
ore mines in France under cover of 
French directors. The same concern in 
1932 joined the French Lorraine Mine 
and Metallurgy Society, one of the chief 
suppliers of the Maginot Line. At the 
same time a direct French-German ore 
agreement, concluded at the insistence 
of the Comité de Forges, enabled Hitler 


to rearm. In 1936 French ore mines ex- 


ported 8,co0,000 tons of ore to Germany; 
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and in 1937, 9,000,000 tons. When, in 
1936, after taking over the first Popular 
Front government, Léon Blum tried to 
abrogate the agreement, the Comité de 
Forges threatened a stock exchange pan- 
ic and the closing of many factories. This 
move was kacked by the French ambas- 
sador in Germany, Francois Poncet 
(formerly the editor of Information éco- 
nomique, the organ of the Comité de 
Forges). He assured the French govern- 
ment that Germany needed the French 
ore not for rearmament but only for 
building houses, bridges, railways, and 
‘merchant snips! Blum yielded and, ex- 
cept for the interruption of one week, 
during the Munich crisis, French ore con- 
tinued to flow to Germany until the out- 
break of war. The quantities actually 
rose, for the Daladier government had 
decreed large tax remissions -for export 
trade. Not less than 800,000 tons of ore 
were transported monthly to Germany 
under the guidance of the Comité de 
Forges. 

The political attitude of French indus- 
trial and financial magnates was, until 
the last years, a moderate one. The po- 
litical party with the closest connection 
to the Comité de Forges was the Alliance 
Démocratique, formed by rightist dis- 
senters of the Radical-Socialist party and 
headed by leaders as different as E. 
Flandin and Paul Reynaud. Only after 
the rise to power of the Popular Front, 
whose economic policy and social legis- 
lation evoked the strongest opposition 
by the two hundred families and by the 
Comité de Forges, did their political rep- 
resentatives split into two unequal, hos- 
tile groups: the predominant defeatists, 
appeasers, and collaborationists, who 
preferred the defense of their vested so- 
cial positions and economic interests to 
the defense of France and who, headed 
by Flandin, congratulated Hitler after 
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Munich; and the patriotic minority, 
ready for economic sacrifices and led by 
a very courageous man, Paul Reynaud. 
some industrial and financial magnates 
were so afraid of the Popular Front that 
they went much further than Flandin 
and supported the secret Fascist group of 
Cagoulards, a direct agency of Mussolini 
and Franco; Michelin, owner of the 
greatest tire industry in France, was one 


“of them. 


The class of great bourgeoisie beneath 
the magnates was neither numerically 
important nor economically or politically 
influential. Moreover, because it includ- 
ed a large contingent of prosperous repre- 
sentatives of the liberal professions—suc- 
cessful physicians, attorneys, engineers, 
managers, judges, notaries, professors, 
high civil officers, etc—it lacked a pro- 
nounced political attitude and partici- 
pated in very different political parties. 
Many of them voted for moderate repre- 
sentatives of the Radical-Socialist party; 
others, for the conservative party of Ré- 
publicains Démocrates, headed by Louis 
Marin, which, though reactionary in all 
matters concerning social problems, was 
true to the Republic, retaining a-thor- 
oughly anti-German attitude and resist- 
ing the defeatists and the armistice. 

Incomparably more important nu- 
merically and economically, as well as 
politically, were the middle bourgeoisie 
and the petite bourgeoisie, who—with 
such intermediate groups as average em- 
ployees, teachers, intellectuals, fonction- 
naires of less importance, and commercial 
intermediaries—constituted the bulk of 
French “middle classes.” Except for the 
relatively large and characteristic circle 
of French petits rentiers (modest stock- 
holders), who suffered tremendously 
from the inflation, the middle classes in 
France remained in relatively good eco- 
nomic condition. The prosperity of 
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French domestic trade, the attraction of 
France for foreign tourists, and the flow 
of immigration to France favored the 
middle classes participating in business 
life. For the most part, they supported 
the democratic regime and voted prin- 
cipally for the Radical-Socialist party; 
on occasion, many of them also voted for 
socialists of different shades. 

The social situation and standing of 
the middle classes was a good one; their 
members were well educated, attended 
high schools and even colleges (Lycées), 
and followed a deeply rooted democratic, 
cultural, and political tradition. This is 
the reason why, although they were not 
so stable politically as the farmers, they 
remained, in the bulk, impervious to 
Fascist propaganda and, as a general 
rule, are now strongly opposed to defeat- 
ists and collaborationists. We have to 
add that a particular group of the middle 
classes, the teachers of public schools 
(instituteurs) had a pronounced leftist 
tendency; having organized into a union, 
integrated in the Confédération Générale 
du Travail, they represented a strong 
antimilitarist tendency, which they re- 
fused to abandon even after the growing 
menace of a war with Nazi Germany. 
Only after the invasion did this attitude 
change, but, in general, it was somewhat 
peculiar and certainly not characteristic 
of the middle classes in France. 

We have already spoken about the 
French peasants. We have here only to 
add a few considerations about the 
French working class, which has always 
been guided by revolutionary and social- 
istic patterns. The memory of the Paris 
Commune of 1871 and of the Revolution 
of 1848 was never effaced. French work- 
ers, although feebly organized in political 
parties, have always voted for Socialistic 
candidates. After the split between the 
' Socialists and Communists (1920), the 
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Communist influence grew, especially in 
the great industrial suburbs and particu- 
larly around Paris. But before the for- 
mation of the Popular Front in 1936 and 
an electoral agreement between Social- 
ists, Communists, and Radical-Socialists, 
the Communists did not succeed in 
electing a large representation to the 
French Parliament, whereas the Social- 
ists did form a large group in Parlia- 
ment. . . 
The French workers were, at the same 
time, traditionally fond of the independ- 
ence of their trade-unions from political 
parties. The trade-unions had their own 
doctrine of syndicalism—revolutionary 
before 1914, constructive and reformist 
after 1919-—but always considering the 
problems of economic reorganization and 
industrial democracy as independent of 
the state. The French syndicats were in- 
comparably better organized than the 
Socialist party and had many more mem- 
bers than both the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties. Despite the split, pro- 
voked by Communists, of the Syndical- 
ist movement in 1920, into Confédé- 
ration Générale du Travail and Confédé- 
ration Générale du Travail Unitaire (con- 
trolled by Communists), one-fifth of all 
French workers in 1921 remained or- 
ganized in unions. After the re-estab- 
lishment of the unity of the Syndicalist 
movement (1936) and during the Popu- 
lar Front (1936-38), more than one-third 
of all workers (4,000,000) were syn- 
diqués. . | 

A peculiar tendency of the French 
syndicalism, socialism, and even com- 
munism was an extremist antimilitarist 
and pacifist tendency. Only during the 
short period of the Popular Front agree- 
ment did the communist elements, in line 
with instructions from Moscow, unex- 
pectedly espouse a patriotic position, 


which they abandoned immediately after 
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the agreement between Stalin and Hitler 
in September, 1939. Their demagogic 
action and defeatist position’ during the 
war years of 1939-40 contributed direct- 
ly to the disaster; all the more because it 
did not meet a real resistance in the 
worker class, accustomed to an anti- 
militarist propaganda during many dec- 
ades. More generally speaking, the un- 
preparedness of more responsible social- 
istic and syndicalistic circles to take a 
patriotic position, combined with the 
abandonment of this position by leading 
elements of top bourgeoisie and of the 
army, considerably precipitated the ca- 
tastrophe. After the invasion, the situa- 
tion became completely different; and the 
trade-unions and the remnants of the 
socialistic party, and indeed the entire 
working class, became a stronghold of 
resistance. 


5. POLITICAL PARTIES-~PRO-FASCIST GROUPS 


We have already made some references 


to the connection of political parties _ 


with the stratification. of French society. 
We have to add here a more general pic- 
ture, as well as some indications concern- 
ing the pro-Fascist groups developed dur- 
ing the last ten years before the collapse. 

The most striking features of French 
political parties were their splitting into 
innumerable splinter groups and the lack 
of correspondence between their names 


and their real character. Besides the larg- 


er parties, such as the conservative Re- 
publican-Democrats, the upper bourgeois 
Alliance Démocratique, the basic Radi- 
cal-Socialists, the Socialists (S.F.T-.O.), 
and the Communists, there were many 
others: the Independent Republicans 
(Rightists); Démocrates Populaires (So- 
cial Catholics); Républicains-Socialistes 
and Socialistes Français (moderate sö- 
cialists), headed by Briand and Paul 
Boncour; Neo-Socialists, etc. There 
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were also many representatives without 
allegiance to any group (“independ- 
ents”). 

The names of the parties had a his- 
torical origin which corresponded neither 
to their programs nor to their effective 
attituces. The Républicains-Démocrates 
were moderate republicans but not demo- 
crats; the Alliance Démocratique was not 
democratic at all; the Radical-Socialists 
were neither radical nor socialists; the 
Republican-Socialists (later Union So- 
cialiste et Républicaine) were more pro- 
gressive than the radicals for the solution 
of social questions but more conservative 
than the radicals in political affairs, and 
compromised more easily with represen- 
tatives of more conservative parties. 
They also included very different ele- 
ments—from outstanding personalities 
such as Briand and Boncour to the un- 
reliable De Monzie, the appeaser and de- 
featist, and to Marcel Déat (former So- 
cialist), who later became one of the prin- 
cipal leaders of collaborationism. Many 
ambitious and unprincipled politicians 
preferred to participate in the small par- 
ties rather than the larger ones, because 
this afforded more opportunity for politi- 
cal intrigue and for obtaining positions in 
often-changed ministerial combinations.. 

That so many political parties could 
exist in France was an outcome of the 
peculiarity of the electoral system and of 
the fact that parties had more the char- 
acter of electoral committees than of con- 
sistently organized bodies. The French 
electoral law did not have any propor- 
tional system but limited the elections to 
local sections; the second tour, in which 
the relative majority was sufficient, was 
always the decisive one. The issue de- 
pended upon local agreements between 
the electoral committees. This also pro- 
vided voters with the opportunity to 
vote in the second tour for the most ap- 
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pealing candidates—ones who had a real 
chance to be elected, according to the re- 
sults of the first tour. Often the candi- 
dates of small parties profited by the 
second tour elections because of their in- 
termediary positions. At the same time, 
because the parties were not strongly or- 
ganized, the same circle of voters voted 
according to circumstances and the per- 
sonality of the candidate—now for a 
Radical-Socialist, now for a Republican- 
Socialist, now for a Socialist, now for a 
Communist. | 
All this created political and ideologi- 
cal confusion; it permitted many political 
intrigues and combinations, and it fa- 
vored politicians who, profiting by this 
confusion, changed their allegiances eith- 
er before election in order to be elected or 
after election in order to receive a posi- 
tion in the government. For instance, 
the unscrupulous Laval was successively 
Socialist, then Communist, then once 
more Socialist, then Republican-Social- 
ist, then Independent Radical, then 
rightist Independent, etc. Another char- 
acteristic feature of the French party 
system was that, during the electoral 
period, all parties presented programs 
with more or less left tendencies but after 
elections revealed themselves as more 
moderate or conservative. (The only ex- 
ception was the Communist party, 
which, on the contrary, during elections 
presented itself as very moderate, in or- 
der to get the votes of the farmers’ and 
. some elements of the middle classes, but 
forgot its moderation after elections.) 
The desire of the French political par- 
ties to appear more radical than they 
were in reality can be explained by the 
deeply rooted tradition of the successive 
French revolutions and by the fact that 
the French voter often hesitated between 
parties with more or less similar pro- 
grams. ‘The result was, as many ob- 
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servers of French political life have 
noted, that France always had the tend- 
ency to vote toward the left and that the 
House of Representatives always in- 
clined more toward the right in the mid- 
dle of the legislature period. 

After World War I, the leftist parties 
in France, including the Radical-Social- 
ists, preached reconciliation with Ger- 
many and proposed disarmament and 
collective international security. They 
had the entire approval of all French 
farmers, workers, and middle-class ~ 
groups. The policy of Briand embodied 
this position; the slogan was: “With us 
in the government there will be no more 
war.” As the German Republic was de- 
stroyed, and first Von Papen and then 
Hitler came to power, the inertia of the 
pacifistic position, taken by the left 
French parties, remained for a long time. 
The voters were so accustomed to vote 
for the candidates who promised that 
there would be no more war that the 
candidates for elections feared to reveal 
to their voters that war had become in- 
evitable.. They spread promises that 
France would never be the first to attack 
and declared that they were able to main- 
tain peace, even with Hitler. If one takes 
into consideration that, after Hitler’s 
coming to power, some of the conserva- 
tive parties lost their patriotic and pug- 
nacious attitude and also spoke about 
compromising with Germany, it will be 
easy to understand the tremendous dan- 
ger of the atmosphere they created. It 
can be partly explained by the enormous 
losses in men which France suffered dur- 
ing the war of 1914-18, which could not 
be forgotten so soon by the French popu- 
lation. 

The earlier pro-Fascist group, very 
moderate in its tendency, was the 
Croix de Feu, a rightist veteran organi- 
zation, founded by Francois Coty, the 
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perfume-manufacturer, in 1927. He was 
the first among French industrial mag- 
nates to try to steer France into the Fas- 
cist path, following Mussolini’s example. 
Toward this aim, he founded the news- 
paper Ami du peuple, which was sold 
more cheaply than all other French pa- 
pers. A conflict with the monopolist 
newspaper distribution enterprise, Ha- 
chette, contributed to its downfall. 

General Weygand, who took an inter- 
est in all veterans’ groups, picked the 
utterly unknown Colonel de la Rocque, 
who became the chief of the Croix de Feu 
in 1928. Colonel de la Rocque was very 
prudent in his political declarations; he 
did not deny either the French republi- 
can tradition or the necessity of a com- 
plete alliance with Britain but only in- 
sisted on the leftist danger in France and 
on the necessity of combating it in the in- 
terest of French military strength. He 
also advocated the inclusion of Fascist 
Italy in the French-English alliance. The 
Croix de Feu succeeded in enrolling many 
different kinds of persons, even some or- 
ganizations of Jewish veterans, and De la 
Rocque even delivered speeches in syna- 
gogues. Some members of the Croix de 
Feu were admirers of the famous French 
patriot, the Jew Mandel, one of the most 
outspoken oes of French appeasers and 
fifth columnists. But at the same time 
the Croix de Feu attracted a majority of 
outspoken Fascists, like the rightist and 
anti-Semitic deputy Ybernegaray, the 
future minister of the Pétain government 
for Jewish persecution. Other leaders 
were Mermoz, the aviator, and Jean 
Borotra, France’s tennis star. 

The slogan of the Croix de Feu was, 
“Travail, Famille, Patrie,” which was ac- 
cepted many years later by the Pétain 
government as the device to replace 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” The 
Croix de Feu was never a large move- 
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ment. Its maximum membership, of ex- 
clusively middle-class and upper-class 
people, at the moment of its greatest 
ascendancy, was 400,000, half of whom 
were actual war veterans. Most of them 
were pro-Italian but strongly anti-Ger- 
man. The movement attained its climax 
in 1934 when, during the Stavisky scan- 
dal, the rightist elements of Croix de 
Feu, together with the Action Francaise, 
tried to overthrow the government by 
storming Parliament. This assault ended 
with disaster for the movement. Many 
honest war veterans resigned. The left 
parties reached a rapprochement which 
led to the Popular Front movement. 
Tardieu, himself a rightist, revealed in 
1938. that De la Rocque had for many 
years been drawing on secret government 
funds, in order to keep the Croix de Feu 
quiet. 

After the interdiction of all “leagues” 
in 1¢36, the remnants of the Croix de 
Feu formed the Parti Social Frangais, 
which had no more than four or five 
members in Parliament, with Yberne- 
garay as their head. During the war 
they pledged full support of the govern- 
mental war effort; but after the armistice 
Ybernegaray became minister of the 
Pétain government and De la Rocque ap- 
pealed for support of it, although he him- 
self no longer enjoyed any political in- 
fluence. The remnants of Croix de Feu 
split; some of them, as French patriots, 
joined the Free French movement of 
General de Gaulle; others supported 
General Weygand in his struggle against 
Laval. 

A more outspoken Fascist group than 
the Croix de Feu was, and still is, the 
Parti Populaire Francais, founded and 
headed by Jacques Doriot. Doriot was 
for many years a famous and notorious 
Communist leader; he was the head of 
the Communist group in Parliament as 
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well as the mayor of the large working- 
class suburb of Paris—St. Denis. He left 
the Communist party in 1935 and formed 
his own party in the summer of 1936, 
at the very moment of the Popular 
Front electora: victory. His new party 
was financed by big industrial magnates 
with the help of Flandin, who bought for 
Doriot, on the eve of the Munich crisis, 
the evening paper Liberté (1938). The 
200,000~300,0co members of Doriot’s 
party were composed of about equal pro- 
portions of disappointed Communists 
and Socialists and of rightist elements of 
the ancient Croix de Feu. Doriot was a 
good speaker and an experienced dema- 
gogue. His official slogan was “Neither 
Moscow nor Berlin,” but bis entire prop- 
aganda was anti-British and anti-Semit- 
ic. The party wanted a break of alliance 
with London and Moscow and an agree- 
ment with Germany. They were very ac- 
tive during the Munich crisis, favoring 
the abandonment of Czechoslovakia, and 
before 1939 and during the war they kept 
up an active anti-war propaganda. At 
this time their slogans against the “‘capi- 
talist war’ coincided, in language at 
least, with the Communist propaganda. 
After the armistice (during the war Dori- 
ot had been drafted but enjoyed many 
privileges) Doriot hurried to Vichy to 
pledge allegiance to Pétain. His party 
then became the most energetic collabo- 
rationist group, backed by German mili- 
tary authority. There is no doubt that, 
among all candidates for a Fascist dic- 
tator of France, Doriot is the most fitted 
for the job. His only competitor in this 
sense might, perhaps, be Marcel Déat 
(see later). 

There were some other attempts to 
form Fascist groups in France: for in- 
stance, the Jeunesse Patricte of the right- 
ist Deputy Taittinger; the Francists, 
wearing brown shirts; the Green Shirts; 
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the Parti Travailliste Francais. But they 
were insignificant, had very few mem- 
bers, and were already in partial dissolu- 
tion before the official interdiction in 
1936. 

As we have seen, not one of the pro- 
Fascist groups of France was a mass 
movement, and only the Parti Populaire 
Francais of Doriot had a tendency in this 
direction. What is even more instructive 
is the fact that the most dangerous pro- 
Fascist group in France, the Cagoulards, 
took the form of a secret organization, a 
true conspiracy against the republic. On 
September 11, 1937, bombs destroyed 
two buildings in Paris; one belonged to 
the Employers’ Union of Metallurgic 
Enterprises, the other to the French 
Employers’ Federation. Investigation 
revealed that the crime was organized in 
order to compromise the Popular Front 
government by a secrét organization, the 
U.C.A.D. (Union des Comités d’Action 
Defensive), or the C.S.A.R. (Comité Se- 
cret d’Action Révolutionnaire), calling 
itself “Cagoulards.” The organizer of the 
plot was an engineer, Metenier, em- 
ployed by the Michelin firm in Clermont. 
The advisory board of this organization, 
which was sponsored by General Wey- 
gand, Pierre Laval, and perhaps Pétain 
himself, included certain high officers, 
some large industrialists like Baron Mo- 
reau de la Meuse, Deloncle (future head 
of the campaign to recruit French volun- 
teers for the Nazi war against Russia), 
De Bernonville, and others. This investi- 
gation was stopped: on the insistence of 
the general staff of the army and of the 
president of the Republic, since it threat- 
ened to compromise many high-ranking 
officers in the army and many powerful 
politicians. 

During the investigation a tremendous . 
quantity of arms made in Germany and 
Italy had been found, the origin of which 
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was never entirely explained. It is cer- 
tain that a Putsch was being planned 
against the Popular Front government, 
in order to forestall a Fascist regime. 
Probably the arms came from the large 
commerce in smuggling German and 
Italian arms mto Spain for the support 
of Franco against the Loyalists; in this 
trade several pro-Fascist groups were in- 
volved, working on the premise that by 
helping Franco they were combating the 
Communist danger in France, as well as 
combating the Popular Front govern- 
ment. Whether some foreign arms were 
given directly by Hitler and Mussolini to 
the Cagoulards in order to shape a Fas- 
cist revolution in France cannot be es- 
tablished for a certainty, but it is very 
probable. Several years later the Cagou- 
lards took vengeance against the man 
who led the investigation against them— 
the Socialist minister, Max Dormay, 
who was killed by their henchmen after 
the armistice of 1941. Some of them as- 
sumed very important positions in the 
Vichy government and in the Legion, the 
only party now permitted in defeated 
France. 

Despite all the disintegrating activity 
of the pro-Fascist minority groups, they 
did not appeal to French masses and 
could act only in a concealed way. Only 
to the degree that the old French politi- 
cal parties were split and demoralized 
after Munich (1938), and especially after 
the military collapse (June, 1940), did 
they become—under the protection of 
the invaders—a serious factor in the 
“accepted defeat” through collabora- 
tion. | 


6. GOVERNMENT AND THE INTEGRATION OF 
THE HIERARCHY OF AUTHORITY 


The patterns of political authority in 
France were deeply rooted in the demo- 
cratic tradition. The several French rev- 
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olutions remained in the minds of the 
population and of holders of political and 
administrative power as symbols of the 
total control of authority by the people. 
The national holiday of the taking of the 
Bastille, observed July 14, reminded all 
Frenchmen of the patterns of revolution. 
The masses, on this day, danced in the 
streets of French towns the dance of the 
revolution, “La Carmagnole.” In no 
country, perhaps, was there so much dis- 
trust of personal political authority as in 
France. 

Characteristically, the French Radical- 
Socialist philosopher, Alain, defined de- 
mocracy as ‘‘control’’—not as social con- 
trol, in the American sense of the term, 
but as strict surveillance of the govern- 
ment, of the deputies, and the adminis- 
tration by the voters. The result of such 
an attitude was that the political leaders 
and government officials did not enjoy 
any particular personal prestige. They 
were considered more as servitors than as 
leaders. At the same time, the president 
of the French Republic, elected in the 
joint meeting of the House of Represen- 
tatives and of the Senate, did not enjoy 
any discretionary power. He was a very 
passive element in the French political 
machine, considerably more passive than 
the British king. His personal prestige 
and authority were low. The effective 
French rulers, the présidents du conseil, 
changed so often (generally every six or 
eight months) and were so dependent on 
the mood of Parliament, where the ma- 
jority was always unstable and continu- 
ously mobile, that they could not affirm 
great authority, even if the general mis- 
trust of power in France had permitted. 
A negative strong control of French ad- 
ministrators, ministers, and governors 
(préfects de département) was established 
through “the administrative justice” ex- 
ercised by the Conseil d’Etat, in which 
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any citizen could sue any official for abus 
. et détournement of power. 

It is likely that greater authority and 
prestige were enjoyed by the mayors of 
cities and villages, the elected chiefs of 
local self-government bodies. The com- 
position of the French Senate, elected by 
local self-governing councils, reinforced 
_ the spontaneous authority of councilors 
and mayors. The deputies and senators 
could, at the same time, be mayors; they 
sought to be and to remain such, and the 
most influential French parliamentarians 
were always simultaneously mayors of 
great cities; and the longer they remained 
heads of local self-governing bodies, the 
higher was their prestige (the case of 
Herriot, who was mayor of Lyons for 
more than twenty-five years, is classic). 

The strength of the French leftist 
parties, not only the Radical-Socialists 
but also the Socialists and Commu- 
nists, lay in the fact that many of their 
representatives were mayors of towns, 
cities, and villages. During the retreat 
of the French Army, June, 1940, the 


flight of the government from Paris,- 


and the exodus of twelve millions of 
civilian population dispersed on the 
roads of France, the only effective gov- 
ernment was the mairies, which saved 
France from complete anarchy. It is 
very instructive, too, that the Pétain 
government, in suppressing the French 
Republic, started with the dissolution of 
all local self-government bodies and with 
the dismissal of the greater number of 
French mayors. It cannot be doubted 
that during the period of the second 
front, the first body of French democracy 
which will be resurrected and will act as 
an organizational factor will be the local 
self-governments, and especially the 
mairies. 

With the development of French syn- 
- dicalism, especially after World War I, a 
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new source of authority arose in the 
leaders of labor unions. They never 
claimed governmental power but were 
always consulted by the government re- 
garding all economic, social, and indus- 
trial measures. 

The general secretary of the French 
General Confederation of Labor, Léon 
Jouhaux, his aides, and the secretaries of 
the most important syndicates enjoyed a 
considerable social authority and pres- 
tige—a fact.which had to be taken into 
account not only by the Popular Front 
(1938) but by all other governments. To 
combat this rising influence, the em- 
ployers’ group (Comité de Forges} Con- 
fédération Générale des Fabricants Fran- 
cais), who had previously acted more 
through their influence on deputies, also 
interposed directly, after 1936. How- 
ever, they had no real prestige but only 
economic power, and their action was 
very negative and obstructive. Another 
source of authority for the faithful was 
the Catholic church, obviously inde- 
pendent of the state. 

To sum up, we can say that the entire 
social and political structure of France 
was opposed to the totalitarian appeal. 
It was a type of society where structural- 
ly important prestige and authority ele- 
ments were independent of the state and 
government and where the population 
mistrusted all discretionary power. This 
is why a painless resurrection of French 
democracy and its elaboration of new 
forms of social organization, based on 
pluralistic principles and on a new sys- 
tem of checks and balances, is a cer- 
tainty. 


_ B. THE CULTURAL TRADITION 


In our description of the social struc- 
ture, reference has been made to the two 
main cultural traditions of France: that 
which originated from successful revolu- 
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tions and that derived from Catholicism. 
We have also alluded to the clash be- 
tween the victory of the democratic- 
revolutionary tradition and the trend 
toward partial reconciliation through the 
modernizing and liberalizing of Catholi- 
cism. It must be added here that the 
democratic-revolutionary tradition is 
connected with the entire development 
of French thought from the eighteenth 
century until today. The criticism of 
Descartes, the skeptism of Montaigne 
and Pascal, the rationalistic enlighten- 
ment of Voltaire and of the Encyclopedia, 
the democratic enthusiasm of Rousseau, 
and the antistatist socialism of Salnt- 
Simon, Fourier, and Proudhon were 
deeply rooted patterns of the French 
mental attitude, with a definite tendency 
toward . institutionalization. The pre- 
dominance of the rationalistic attitude, 
with its faith in universally valid princi- 
ples, was very characteristic of French 
international and colonial policy; it was 
a faith that the democratic principles of 
the French Revolution could be applied 
in all countries, which led also to the 
humanitarian treatment of natives in the 
colonies and the refusal to countenance 
any ethnic discrimination. 

The counterrevolutionary reaction, at 


the beginning of the nineteenth century, 


to this main cultural tradition (spon- 
sored by, for instance, De Bonald and 
De Maistre) was influential only in very 
restricted circles, such as the Action 
Francaise and the rightist Catholics. Its 
real result was the transcendence of indi- 
vidualistic rationalism by the develop- 
ment of French socialistic doctrines and 
of French sociology, both of which con- 
tinued the revolutionary-democratic-ra- 
-© tionalistic French cultural tradition. The 
“new antirationalistic reaction at the 
end of the nineteenth century and begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, due to the 
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widely influential Bergsonian philosophy, 
remained true to French universalistic 
and humanitarian cultural tenets. It was 
utilized most by the syndicalist move- 
ment to exalt the creative energy of the 
revolutionary struggle, and also by lib- 
eral Catholics to modernize Catholic 
thought (e.g., by Peguy). An exception 
to these trends is the deviation from 
Bergson’s thought by Sorel, whose doc- 
trine, implying some Fascist elements, 
remained without influence in France. 
Thus the cultural traditions of France 
were well integrated, strongly institu- 
tionalized, and strongly unfavorable to 
the Fascist patterns. The inadequacy of 
the resistance to the Fascist menace and 
propaganda was due not to the competi- 
tion of uninstitutionalized cultural tradi- 
tions but, on the contrary, to the:slow- 
ness of transformation and adapta- 
tion to new circumstances. The French 
Democrats and Socialists were too much 
dominated by symbols and slogans elab- 
orated during their previous revolutions. 
The Radical-Socialists repeated the for- 
mulas of the Jacobins, and the Socialists 
the formulas of the revolution of 1848. 
Too deeply dominated by a particular 
cultural tradition, they have not had suf- 
ficient feeling for the necessity of a per- 
petual renewing of symbols and tech- 
niques of fulfilment, according to the 
dynamics of social circumstances and 
situations. They were too traditionalis- 
tic, even conservative, in their thought 
and attitudes. (This is true not only of 
Herriot but of the leader of the Popular 
Front, Léon Blum.) The above-men- 
tioned trend toward gerontocracy, to the 
leadership of elders in French life, rein- 
forced this situation. The result was the 
weakening of the attractive force for the 
masses of the crystallized democratic 
symbols and patterns, repeated exactly 
as they were formulated more than one 
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hundred and fifty years ago. The deeply 
rooted French cultural tradition was not 
renewing itself sufficiently fast to have 
the necessary creative force for a quick 
solution of the tremendous difficulties 
which were developing. 


C. THE INSTABILITY OF THE 
SOCIAL SITUATION 


Yet, in spite of a deeply rooted demo- 
cratic cultural tradition and a well- 
integrated society, the social situation in 
France became very unstable in the last 
years before the war. We have tried to 
emphasize the essential factors of this 
instability—the depopulation, the abyss 
between generations, the tremendous 
unabsorbed immigration, the diminu- 
tion of the rural population, the obstruc- 
tive and increasingly antinational atti- 
tude of the upper bourgeoisie, the paci- 
fistic demagogy of the leftist parties, the 
slow adaptation of the old political and 
social techniques to urgent new circum- 
stances. It may be stated, without any 
paradox, that it was the very crystalliza- 
tion and rigidity of patterns of institu- 
tional structures and of cultural orienta- 
tion which turned out in France to be a 
factor for instability and weakness. 
France badly needed a political, admin- 
istrative, and economic reorganization, 
something like the New Deal on a large 
scale. But this was slow to come, with 
the result that rapidly changing events 
and the growing threat from abroad ob- 
viated all palliative measures and de- 
stroyed the hope for any new tendencies. 

Tired from the tremendous war effort 
of 1918-19, France lost this race. The 
Popular Front government came to 
power far too late to reverse the situa- 
tion; and various projected reforms were 
obstructed, perverted, and prevented, as 
much by powerful inner resistance as by 
the external, always more dangerous, sit- 
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uation in France. Only four months be- 
fore the elections of 1936, which gave the 
majority to the Popular Front, Germany 
reoccupied the demilitarized Rhine zone, 
and Britain refused to join France in any 
military action to stop this first act of 
undeclared war. France was now under 
the daily menace of direct German at- 
tack. It was forced to sacrifice a tremen- 
dous portion of its budget for military 
preparation. — 

When Blum came into power, his first 





Confédération Générale du Travail—was 
to augment the French industrial (mili- 
tary and civilian) production by the es- 
tablishment of a true industrial democ- 
racy; indeed, the forty-hour week was 
conceived as a means of providing sev- 
eral uninterrupted worker-teams during 
twenty-four hours, absorbing the unem- 
ployment in this way. But the refusal of 
the Comité de Forges and of other French 
employers’ organizations to accept any 
agreement on this basis (they threateried 
to close the factories and to transfer their 
capital to foreign countries, creating a 
stock exchange panic), as well as the’ 
large-scale strikes of impatient masses of 
workers, influenced by Communists, 
forced Blum and the Popular Front gov- 
ernment to a disastrous compromise. In- 
stead of achieving structural reforms and 
augmenting production, the measures 
taken involved only the rise of wages and 
the diminution of labor hours by deny- 
ing, on the insistence of employers, the 
principle of several worker-teams during 
the day. The result was a terrific de- 
crease in France’s productive power aan 
the rise of living costs. 

The failure of the Popular Front "i 
icy served as encouragement not only to 
Hitler’s plans for further aggression but 
also to the reinforcement of Fascist prop- 
aganda within France, which was increas- 
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ingly supported by some portions of the. 


bourgeoisie. The civil war in Spain 
(summer of 1936), organized by Hitler 
and Mussolini, was considered by all pro- 
Fascist elements in France as a welcome 
warning against the Popular Front gov- 
ernment. Even some Radical-Socialist 
ministers in the Blum government op- 
posed any measure for helping the 
Spanish Loyalists. Blum feared that any 
such measure, which was obviously to 
the interest of France, might provoke an 
outburst of civil war in France itself. So 
he yielded a second time. 

The conflicts among the three parties 
supporting the Popular Front gov- 
ernment—-Socialists, Radical-Socialists, 
and Communists—-grew increasingly 
strong. After one year of rule, Blum 
was forced to yield the presidency of the 
Council of Ministers to his Radical-So- 
cialist colleagues (Chautemps, and later 
Daladier). 

During the spring of 1938, when 
France was undergoing a new ministerial 
crisis, Hitler invaded Austria, and imme- 
diately afterward he started agitation for 
the annexation of a part of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The appeasement-defeatist line of 
policy now found supporters not only in 
pro-Fascist and upper bourgeoisie circles 
but also among certain Radical-Socialist 
leaders, such as Bonnet and Chautemps, 
who joined Flandin and Laval. The two 
last named conspired against the govern- 
ment, with all elements contributing to 
produce a civil-war atmosphere in 
= France; while Bonnet, who had been 
chief of the Foreign Office since the 
spring of 1938, led France’s international 
policy in yielding to Germany without 
war. He played a sinister role during the 
Czech crisis when he betrayed some of 
his colleagues in the government who 
vere for resistance, as well as betraying 
the Czech government. | 
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It was Bonnet, too, who was responsi- 
ble for the activity in France of the Ger- 
man agent, Otto Abetz, the future am- 
bassador of Hitler in occupied Paris. The 
latter presented himself as a peace-loving 
democrat, who asserted that the Nazis 
did not want a war with France and who 
established in Paris a French-German 
committee for appeasement. He suc- 
ceeded in attracting the French writer 
Jules Romain (a left-wing man), who, 
because of his political naiveté, served in 
veiling the criminal activity of Abetz and 
Brinon, his French manager and the fu- 
ture envoy of the Pétain government to 
German-occupied Paris. The chief of the 
government, Daladier, trusted his friend 
Bonnet, for he was an appeaser, although 
not connected with Fascist conspirators. 
He believed that the policy of Bonnet 
had helped France in delaying the con- 
flict and in winning time, but he did not 
recognize the profound moral and politi- 
cal disintegration of France and its pene- 
tration by fifth columnists, which was _ 
the only result of this policy. 

The Munich agreement (managed by 
Chamberlain and Bonnet) was not only a 
tremendous blow to the morale of the 
French people and the prestige of France 
but was also an enormous military defeat 
without war, resulting in a disintegration 
of the morale of the entire French Army. 
A great part of it was mobilized a week 
before the Munich agreement. ‘The 
many millions of men concentrated on 
the Rhine border and on the Maginot 
Line (the writer of this article was among 
them) were ready to fight. They were en- 
couraged by the knowledge that the 
Siegfried Line was far from finished. The 
precipitate demobilization after the Mu- 
nich agreement was considered by them 
as a definite renunciation by France of 
any intention of opposing the expansion 
of Germany. The slogan of the demobi- 
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lized and depressed soldiers was: “Nous 
sommes foutus” (“We are lost”). 

The Munich agreement produced a 
tragic split in all French parties and cir- 
cles. France, already divided since 1934 
and 1936 into two camps by a concealed 
clvil war, was now divided anew accord- 
ing to a different criterion; the bitter 
opposition between ‘‘Munichois” and 
“anti-Munichois” was to be found among 
the rightists, as well as in the leftist, 
parties. Within the Radical Socialist 
party, the friends of Bonnet were in con- 
flict with the friends of Herriot; within 
the Socialist party the followers of Paul 
Fauré were.in opposition to the followers 
of Blum; the same situation could be ob- 
served in the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, in each syndicate, and perhaps 
even in most French families. Even the 
anti-Fascist organization of intellectuals, 
Vigilance, split, and the opponents of 
Munich resigned. The French nation 
was no longer a community but an amor- 
phous mass. The French national unity 
was gone, and France was defeated with- 
out war. 

It must be recognized that, after the 
complete occupation by Hitler of Czecho- 
slovakia (February, 1939) and after the 
pugnacious speeches by Mussolini re- 
garding Tunisia, Corsica, Savoy, and 
Nice, there was a new awakening of 


French patriotism and unity. But too. 


little time remained for the development 
of this tendency. Despite the intrigues of 
Bonnet and such treacherous articles by 
Déat as “Is It Necessary To Die for 
Danzig?” France was forced into the war 
by Hitler’s invasion of Poland (Septem- 
ber, 1939). 

External unity was achieved, except 
for the exclusion of the Communists from 
Parliament, since they were compro- 
mised by the Stalin-Hitler agreement; 
but what was not attained was a govern- 
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ment of national union among all par- 
ties, nor the real liquidation of the ap- 
peasers, pro-Fascists, and fifth colum- 
nists in France. In fact, there was not 
even an outcropping of true enthusiasm 
in the French Army. Many politicians, 
such as Flandin, Laval, Déat, Bonnet (at 
that time minister of justice), contrived 
their intrigues for a quickly negotiated 
peace with Germany. They were sur- 
rounded by Italian and Spanish agents, 
who served as spies for Germany. When 
Georges Mandel, only a few weeks before 
the collapse in the spring of 1940, be- — 
came the minister of the Paul Reynaud 
government, he brought a list with him 
of no less than two hundred important 
French personalities compromised by ne- 
gotiations with enemy agents. After the 
armistice the majority of them became 
strong supporters either of the Vichy 
government or of the more radical col- 
laborationists with Germany! 

The mobilization of 1939 was not 


‘taken seriously by the soldiers because of 


the memory of the mobilization without 
war in 1938. The “war of nerves,” the 
passive waiting during eight months 
without action, was tremendously de- 
moralizing. The idea of a passive war be- 
hind the Maginot Line revealed itself not 
only as a tremendous military mistake 
but also as a grave social-psychological 
error. An army cannot affirm itself as a 
community without activity; passivity 
reduces it to an amorphous mass. 
Inadequate mechanization of the army 
(for which the general staff was responsi- 
ble) and the lack of aviation (for which 
the employers’ organizations were to 
blame, as a result of their consistent in- 
terference with planned and democra- 
tized economy) caused a rapid military 
catastrophe. But a military catastrophe 
is not yet a defeat. Paris might have 
been defended for months, and the army 
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could have been reorganized during that 
time; there were, in the colonies, and on 
the Italian border, tremendous sections 
of an intact French armed force. But 
Pétain, who was introduced after the 
first reverses in the government, and 
_ Weygand, who was named commander- 
in-chief, backed by all pro-Fascist ele- 
ments in France, decided to yield Paris 
to Germany without battle. The real, 
but concealed, motive was a fear of a 
new “Commune.” Even before the 
yielding of Paris, the entire population of 
the French capital was disarmed. When 
the government was transferred to 
Tours, Weygand and Pétain declared in 
the Council of Ministers that a Com- 
munist revolution had broken out in 
Paris! Only later was the official reason 
for yielding Paris said to be the desire to 
save its monuments and buildings! 
Even after the yielding of Paris, the 
war could have been continued in France, 
as well as in the colonies. But now the 
conspiracy of the rightist generals, 
headed by Pétain and Weygand and sup- 
ported by all appeasers and pro-Fascists, 
decided to profit by the circumstances, in 
order to overthrow the Third Republic 
and to establish a counterrevolutionary 
regime in France. The government of 
Reynaud was eliminated without parlia- 
mentary vote, and Pétain, becoming 
président du conseil, asked for an armis- 
tice, which was announced publicly. 
This was the signal for the total dis- 
organization of the French Army. The 
officers often abandoned their soldiers. 
The armies ceased to fight during the 
period of the discussion of the conditions 
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of armistice, which continued for eight 
days. Germany’s armies profited by 
these circumstances by penetrating more 
and more deeply into France, beyond 
Lyons, Clermont-Ferrand, and Poitiers. 
The French counterrevolution was im- 
posed with the help of German arms. 
This fact alone is very instructive, be- 
cause neither Fascism nor reaction could 
have triumphed in France without de- 
feat, the treason of some leaders, and, 
above all, without the direct armed sup- 
port of the invaders. Even the successive 
Vichy governments were not so much 
converted to the Nazi ideas as they have 
been seeking the re-establishment of “au- 
thority and order,” according to patterns 
of French reactionary thought of the be- 
givning of the nineteenth century. All 
the rest is only a result of the direct Ger- 


‘man pressure. The very thin and ineffec- 


tive surface movement in occupied 
France in favor of the inner Nazification | 
of France (of which Doriot and Déat are 
the most dangerous leaders) is consti-. 
tuted by men carefully selected, trained, 
and prepared in advance by Germany to 
play the Quisling role. The effect of the 
military defeat and political treason was 
rather to solidify French national unity. 
All the deeper-lying institutional pat- 
terns of French life have remained 
and have resisted, with incomparable 
strength, German domination and de- 
struction. These patterns will reappear 
in a renewed and reinvigorated form af- 
ter the liberation, by the establishment 
of the Fourth French Republic. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ECOLE LIBRE DES Hautes ETUDES, N.Y.C. 


THE MYTH OF CHINESE FAMILY SIZE? 


FRANCIS LANG-KWANG HSU 


ABSTRACT 


The belief that the Chinese family tends to be a large one, with several generations living under the same 
roof, has recently been challenged by field studies which show the average size of the Chinese family to be 
about five. The social emphasis on the father-son relation makes for a potentially larger family, but there is 
also always a potential cleavage centering around the husband-wife relation in the larger family. The 
poverty of the vast majority of the people of China may account for the statistical finding of a small family, 
for the large family tends to appear when the economic foundations of the family make such an expression 
practical. ‘The large family is intimately connected with the rest of the social organization—with the yearn- 
ing for a glorious ancestry and for an esteemed family group. 


THE PROBLEM 


To the West, China has been known as 
a land of large families, each with several 
generations living under the same roof. 
Many writers, popular and academic, 
take the fact for granted. On the other 
hand, some recent field studies have 
shown conclusively that the average size 
of the Chinese family is about five.? More 
than once I have come across scholars 
who, following these recent results, re- 
gard the Chinese large-family idea as an- 
other exploded Chinese myth. In their 
view, therefore, such arguments as ad- 
vanced by Lin Yu-t’ang regarding the 
virtues and evils of the large family are 
popular dramatization without any foun- 
dation in fact. 

Is, then, the Chinese large family a 
myth? That is a question we have yet to 
answer. 


OPPOSING TENDENCIES IN THE CHINESE 
FAMILY SYSTEM 


One explanation’ which has been of- 
fered to account for the smallness of the 


t The writer is indebted to Dr. Kurt Block, Mr. 
O. Tzueyi Chang, and Dr. H. T. Fei for their reading 
of the paper and for Dr. Fei’s kindness in allowing 
the use of his yet unpublished manuscript. 


aC, M. Ch’iao, Rural Population and Vital Sia- 
tistics for Selected Areas of China, r929~1931 (Shang- 
hai, 1934); L. S. C. Smythe, “The Composition of 
the Chinese Family,” Nanking University Journal, 
V, No. 2 (1935), 371-93: 


average Chinese family is that of C. M. 
Ch’iao, who stresses the potential dishar- 
mony between brothers and brothers’ 
wives or between parents and daughters- 
in-law in the joint family. 

When we classify the members of the family 
into near genetic relationship, it is found that 
Chinese family-heads live more with their im- 
mediate blood relatives than with their parents 
and brother’s family, because family disorgani- 
zation usually occurs between brothers and 
brothers’ wives. Thus -it is more natural for | 
family-heads to live with their close relatives 
by family division than with their brothers. 


This potential disharmony within the 
family is not an- obscure phenomenon 
everywhere. From my own observation 
in two North China communities‘ and in 
one Yunnan village,’ I can also give 
much evidence to show the potential 
cleavage in a family containing more 
than one married couple. My conclu- 
sions are that as soon as the sons get 
married individual families begin to de- 
velop around each couple and that this 
development tends, sooner or later, 
largely through troubles among the 


3 Ch’iao, of. cil., pp. 48-50. | 

4 For a brief description of one of them see my 
article, “The Problem of Incest Tabu in a North 
China Village,” American Anthropologist, Vol. XLII, 
No. 1 (1940). 

s This is the village where I am staying and 
studying the problem of social mobility at present. 


` Some of the results will be published later on. ` 
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women of the house, to lead to a final 
breaking-up of the joint family. This 
possibility is, I suspect, universal wher- 
ever a composite family of this nature is 
found.° 

Beyond this elementary tendency, 
however, we have to realize that what 
characterizes the Chinese family organi- 
zation is the fact that the father-son rela- 
tion is socially emphasized, while the 
husband-wife relation is socially sup- 
pressed.? With this emphasis we find a 
series of functionally related phenomena, 
some of which may be easily enumerated. 
We find that marriage is always ar- 
ranged by the families, irrespective of in- 
dividual predilections; that second mar- 
riage is undesirable for women but not 
for men; that the system of education is 
adult centered (i.e., children must imi- 
tate adults even when they are children); 
that expression of sexual affection in fam- 
ily life is strongly discouraged, so that 
the husband-wife relationship is often 
a formal affair; that women have a much 
lower position than men, in theory and 

6 The universality of this tendency is still a mat- 
ter of controversy. The case for its nonuniversality 
is that certain preliterate tribes, notably the Eski- 
mos, are known to practice wife-lending. Even in 
China, in rare parts, cases are known of temporary 
marriage arrangements based on “hiring” a wife for 
periods of various length—often sufficient for the 
production of a child. But the psychological sig- 
nificance of the Eskimo wife-lending is still to be dis- 
covered, and the Chinese practice of “kiring” a wife 
is a rare happening and comes very near to “‘mo- 
nopolizing’’ a prostitute. Having been born and nur- 
tured in a traditional Chinese family of consideratle 
size, and having, naturally, observed many others, the 
present writer is in a position to state that, in spite of 
every social training, restraint, and sanction against 
the cohesion of the individual marriage unit, as the 
traditional Chinese family ideal dictated, the dis- 
tinctive “cohesive tendency of the individual mar- 
riage unit” was and is ever ready to show up, leading 


finally toward the breaking-up of the larger family 
unit. 


7 These two relations are, in meaning, identical 
with what Professor R. Linton has called the “con- 
sanguine relationship” and the ‘conjugal relation- 
ship,” respectively (The Study of Men [1936], p. 
159). 
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in practice; that the cult of ancestors is 
restricted exclusively to the patrilineal 


line; that within the family the ideal is 
for all couples to behave as though they 
cared little about their own spouses and 


children but much more about the family _ 


group as a whole; and that lastly, there- 
fore, a division of the family is a strongly 
disapproved step and an evil resorted to 
only when circumstances make it neces- 
sary. 

The net result of this social emphasis, 
with the operation of its related factors 
enumerated above, would be a Chinese 
family potentially larger than any mod- 
ern European family which emphasizes 
the husband-wife relationship, because 
the universal tendency to cleavage with- 
in the larger family tends to be over- 
shadowed by the forces making for 
greater unity. On the other hand, while 
the husband-wife relationship may be 
suppressed, it cannot be entirely obliter- 
ated. That fact makes it clear that, in 
spite of the social emphasis, the cleavage 
within the larger family must always be 
a potential reality. The latter has been 
ample confirmed by the facts. 

The duel between the two basic rela- 
tionships in the Chinese joint family is 
thus: A greater play of the husband-wife 
relationship tends to pull it asunder, 
while a greater play of the father-son re- 
lationship tends to result in the impres- 
sive but rare picture of many generations 
under one roof. Because rare, these fami- 
lies are usually objects of public admira- 
tion and royal rewards on account of 
their being the highest development of 
the emphasis on the father-son relation- 
ship. They show, also, that large fam- 
ilies of the dramatized type are not mere 
accidental curios, having nothing to do 
with the sociology of Chinese family. 
They have a genuine foundation in the 
social organization. 

But having arrived at this point is to 
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have arrived at an apparent impasse, for 
we have merely noted two opposing 
forces in the family. Unless we can find 
out some additional forces which can add 
weight to one or the other of them so as 
to offset their relative equilibrium, our 
arguments about them will be forever 
confined within a circle. We shall be able 
only to note the existence both of the 
larger families, which are due to the in- 
herent property of the social emphasis, 
and of the smaller families, which are the 
natural result of the universal cohesive 
tendency of the individual marriage unit. 
We must ask: Assuming these opposing 
forces to be equally at work, why do 
some families remain small while others, 
even though comparatively few, grow 
into giant structures? 


THE QUESTION OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
EFFICIENCY 


For an answer to the last question we 
have to look into the wider social context 
and beyond the immediate family rela- 
tionships. H. T. Fei started in the right 
direction when he said that the ‘‘so- 
called large-family is chiefly found in 
towns and evidently has a ditferent eco- 
nomic basis.” But he failed to follow it 
up and turned to the influence of the 
existing stage of agricultural technology. 
He writes: 

Group work yields no more tkan the sum 
total of individual efforts. It also does not in- 
crease the efficiency very much. Fresent tech- 
nology has fixed the amount of labour required 
by the size of the land. Thus we have approxi- 
mately identical figures for the amount of land 
which can be cultivated by each worker. This 
fact has far-reaching influence on land tenure, 
on the scattered system of farms, on the fre- 


quency of family division, and on the small size of 
the household. [Italics mine.]? 


There is no objection to the assumption, 
in theory, of an automatic adjustment 


8 Peasant Life in China (1939), pp. 1707-71. 
9 Ibid. 
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between technological requirement and 
the sizes of farm and of family. But if 
Fei is correct, we should have an average 
farm unit, throughout the large part of 
China, which is the most profitable unit 
under the existing conditions. This, un- 
fortunately, we do not find. For J. L. 
Buck, on the other hand, observes: 


Each succeeding generation of sons, upon in- 
heriting land from their fathers, can testify to a 
size of holding diminishing with each redivision. 
The result is a farm smaller than the best eco- 
nomic unit for profits.! 


What is the unit which Buck refers to as 
the “best economic unit for profits”? 


In other words, the best size of farm is above 
the lower limit of the class interval used for the 
large-size group..... The median size of these 
farms is 3.51 hectares (farm-area) and the range 
of medians between localities is 1.37 to 14.71 
hectares (farm area).™ 


Now, even taking the lowest limit of 
Buck’s figures* in this group (1.37 
hectares), we still obtain a farm more 
than double the average amount of land 
owned by each of the go per cent of the 
chia (joint families) in Fei’s village." It is 
true that in Fei’s village there is the fact 


10 Chinese Farm Economy (1930), P. 143. 
11 Tbid., p. 142. 


12 Buck’s classification of farm units according to 
profitability might have injected a foreign element 
into the discussion of Chinese agriculture, for even 
in European peasant countries farm units are smaller 
than optima] both on account of overpopulation and 
on account of the rigidity established by property 
rights which renders expansion and contraction ac- 
cording to changing working capacity of the family 
difficult. But in North China this “rigidity” appears 
to be less than in South China, and while interclan 
transference of land is difficult, intraclan transfer- 
ence is not socially debarred from taking place. 


_ Very often, in North China, rich clan members were 


known to buy over the jand that poor members of 
the clan were about to sell, in order to keep the land 
from falling into outside hands. 


13 In Fei’s eastern China village about go per cent 
of the chia each owns x.s acres of their own land (see 


` Fei, op. cit., p. 192), as compared with Buck’s lower 


limit of the large-size group, 1.37 (hectares) X 
2.471 = 3.38527 acres (see Buck, of. cit, p. 142). 


` 
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that, with regard to some land, the dis- 
sociation of the right to the surface from 
that to the subsoil (i.e., the permanent 
title of the land belongs to one party, but 
the permanent right to till the land be- 
longs to another party) may be a com- 
plicating factor which disturbs or makes 
the relation between technology and di- 
vision of family less clear (since there is a 
chance that the average family which 
owns 1.5 acres of its own land, both 
subsoil ard surface tilling rights, may in 
fact own the surface right to some more 
land). On this point the situation in Fei’s 
eastern China village is obscure, but his 
recent investigation in Yunnan, where 
there is no such dissociation, sheds a sig- 
nificant light." In his work the return on 
land system shows two tendencies. 
Among the families the ownership of 
land shows the following distribution: 30 
per cent with no land; 35 per cent with 
1-15 kung" of land (0.056-0.88 acres); 
Ig per cent with 16-30 kung of land 
(0.93-1.76 acres); 15 per cent with 31-65 
kung of land (1.81-3.8 acres).% The size 
of farms (including both owned and 
rented land), on the other hand, shows 
the following distribution: 15 per cent 
with no farm; 16 per cent with 1-15 kung 
(0.056-0.88 acres); 48 per cent with 16- 
30 kung (0.93-1.76 acres); 21-per cent 
with 31-65 kung (1.81—3.8 acres).?? 
These figures make clear to us that 
Buck might have overestimated the size 
of the best economic unit for profits, as 
69 per cent of the families in the Yunnan 
village have farms varying in size between 
0.88 and 3.8 acres, while Buck’s best eco- 


14 Earth-bound China: A Sociological Study of 
Land System in a Yunnan Village (in Chinese) 
(Hongkong). In press. 


15 Each kung equals 2.6 mows, and each acre 
equals 2.471 mows. 


16 Fes forthcoming book on Yunnan (see n. 14), 
Table V, chap. iv, sec. 2. 


7 Fei, bid., Table X, chap. vii, sec. r. 
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nomic unit for profits is somewhat ` 
above 3.38527 acres. It is also possible 
that the differences in conditions of 
agriculture not discovered by Buck 
have exerted influences on and re- 
duced the size of the best economic 
unit for profits in the Yunnan village. 
But the unmistakable, fundamental fact 
remains that, as a general rule, the ac- 
tual amounts of land owned by families 
are, on the whole, smaller than the sizes 
of farm which they cultivate under exist- 
ing conditions of technology. It indicates 
that the land actually owned is usually 
too little either as the best economic unit 
for profits or as a unit, the return from 
which to the family, under existing tech- 
nological. conditions, is adequate for a 
customary livelihood. 

This means that, although the impor- 
tence of technology in shaping the life 
of an agricultural society may not be 
ignored, it certainly is not a most vital 
fector responsible for the frequency of 
family division which reduces the amount 
oi land per average family to its present 
size. We may even agree that the con- 
ditions of the existing technology offer 
no great encouragement to very large 
concentration of land ownership. But 
taat is merely a negative observation, 
besides failing to explain why some 
families have divided and redivided to 
such an extent that the land they hold 
has become smaller than either the best 
economic units for profits or units the 
return from which will insure to the fam- 
Lies a normal livelihood. 

Between Buck and Fei there is a con- 
tradiction of observation, and the cause 
of it is clear. First, both of them rec- 
ognize the oversupply of labor. “They 


18 Buck, op. cil, p. 143. “The question arises, 
why are the farms not larger? . . . . The over-supply 
cf farmers is the answer” (Fei, Peasant Life in China, 
p. 192). Professor R. H. Tawney indorses this view 
too (Land and Labour in China [1932], p. 44). 
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- have surplus labour but not enough land. 
Therefore they become lessees and ten- 
ants.” Second, the silk industry in Fei’s 
eastern China village makes the position 
of agriculture less important. 


Life cannot be supported by agriculture 
alone. The deficiency amounts to 175 dollars a 
year..... Thus it becomes clear that a supple- 
mentary industry is indispensable for maintain- 
ing a normal livelihood. 


SOCIAL STATUS AND SOCIAL 
EMPHASIS 


But to describe the economic condi- 
tions under which the small farms emerge 
is to have told only part of the story. 
The basis of the larger families, which 
do occur, 1s a problem that remains 
to be tackled. The beginning of an an- 
swer to this problem, it seems to me, is 
not far to seek. A clue may be taken 
from the fact that the amount of land 
owned, although often undersized, tends 
to show a rough correlation with the size 
of the family.” The implication of this 
fact is partially explained in the words of 
Fei: 


Since population control is considered as a 
precaution against poverty, families with com- 
paratively large estates are free to have more 
children. They are proud of their numerous 
children, and these are taken as a sign of their 
wealth in the eyes of the people.” 


But it is only a clue, and our problem 
goes further. In the village, when occa- 
sion presents itself, a farmer may climb 
up the social ladder in the course of gen- 
erations. The sequence is as follows: 
farmer, rich farmer (more land), land- 
owner (who hires laborers or tenants to 


19 Fei, Peasant Life.... 


20 C, M. Chiao, “A Study of 143 Rural Families 
in Ch’ing Yuan, Shansi Province” (in Chinese), in 
China’s Population Problem (1931), pp. 267-73; 
H. F, Feng, Outline of Rural Sociology (in Chinese) 
(1931), pp. 128-32. 


a Fei, Peasant Life... 


, D. 202. 


of P- 34 
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work for him), student, oficial.” From 
my observation in the two North China 
communities mentioned previously, I find 
that when a farmer has owned enough 
land to enable him to live comfortably 
on rents, his prestige is immeasurably 
higher than that of one who cannot do so. 
Then the ideal but also common thing for 
him to do is to move into a town, where, 
in the traditional conditions of life, he 
not only finds better protection against 
robbery but brings himself and his de- 
scendants a step nearer the official cir- 
cles.?5 But his prestige continues to have 
its basis in the quantity of land to which 
he can testify ownership and from which 
he can collect rents. Land was the source 
of social prestige both in the village and 
in the towns. The only difference is that 
in the village the land represents to the 
farmer and his children a concrete en- 
tity, with all its practical aspects, while 
in the town it becomes a mere symbolic 
abstraction for rents, with its size the 
only point of importance. 

Now. on the one hand, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, poor families 
usually worship their ancestors only up 
to the third ascending generation. On 
the other hand, richer families have bet- 
ter records of their genealogies and usual- 


22 Ít is naturally not argued that the officials 
necessarily came from the farm nor that all land- 
owners’ sons or grandsons became students and then 
officials. Nevertheless, these were the stages through 
which many families passed. 


33 In Yunnan, as Fei’s recent investigation shows, 
there are fewer large absentee landlords than in 
other parts of China. The reason, it seems, is largely 
topographical. The small landlords here tend to re- 
main in the villages, supervising the work of hired 
laborers, etc. (see his coming book in Chinese, Earth- 
bound China). Another investigator, Mr. Chang 
Tsu-yi, who has worked among the farmers in a vil- 
lage of Yu-shi Hsien (Yunnan), tells me that the 
farmers cannot normally get rich through farming 
and thrift like those in other parts can, but the few 
who got rich, did so through daring commercial en- 
terprises, moral or immoral. Within limits they in- 
vest in land in the village. Many of them move to 
towns afterwards for safety and other reasons. 
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ly worship more ascending generations 
beyond the third or even the fifth.74 As 
late as 1937, in Peiping, I saw two fam- 
ilies which had established special bu- 
reaus, each employing a staff of consid- 
erable size for the sole purpose of collect- 


ing information regarding their genealo- | 


gies covering not only the lineal ancestors 
but also the lateral branches. They 
wanted, as all rich families did, to record 
all these relatives in one book. It is ap- 
parent that the families which can afford 
to undertake such a task are those which 
are wealthy or highly placed in official 

life (the second being synonymous with 
the first in the popular mind). 

So, when a farmer-landowner is rich 
enough to move to the town, he does not 
stop at enjoying the town life; he pro- 
ceeds to do all in his power. to “paint up” 
the glory of his ancestry. This is most 
clearly observed when the change in the 
family fortune has been sudden. ‘The fol- 
lowing case from my notebook is instruc- 
tive; it occurred when I was about four- 
teen: 

The son of C. (one of our neighbours in one of 
the previously mentioned two North China 
communities) appeared in the school one day 
expressing great indignation. It transpired that 
one of his remote clan “grandfathers” had 
hanged himself in the little T’u Ti temple in our 
neighbourhood. The dead man had been a loi- 
terer fora long time, receiving frequent aid from 
the C. family. The son of C. was indignant be- 
cause, he made it very plain to his school-mates 
and the teachers, by committing suicide like 
that the dead had put a dirty-spot on his family 
name (kei wo men chia chao yien). The C. family 
then provided the dead with a coffin and an 
abridged funeral in which I participated. Some 
of the people who saw the son’s fury did not 
think much of him at all. They smiled to each 
other and said that it was an unnecessary ex- 
aggeration. 


This exaggerated attitude may be un- 
derstood when we consider the immedi- 


24 See Hsu, “The Problem of Incest Tabu in a 
North China Village,” op. cit., p. 130, n. 26. - 
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ate history of the family. The family was 
very poor until the time of the young 
man’s father, who, through personal abil- 
ity or luck, made it suddenly weathy. 
They were then known for their touchi- 
ness about their “face” and for their 
wedding, funeral, and birthday celebra- 
tions, all of which were disproportionate- 
ly ostentatious and were occasions for 
displaying the family’s honors, genuine 
or pretended. 

It seems then that the care for ances- 
tors and relatives is to a large degree cor- 
related with the financial and therefore 
social status of the family. When we con- 
sider that ancestor worship is the charta 
of the family organization, then the posi- 
tion is further clarified. The implications 
of this correlation are this: while poor 
people concern themselves very little 
about their wider clan, they tend also to 
be indifferent toward the social emphasis 
which prescribes that the family should 
continue and enlarge itself almost indefi- 
nitely;?5 conversely, the people who try 
to do everything to touch up their ances- 
try would naturally desire that the im- — 
mediate kinship relationship be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to be above 
the par of the customary standard. In 
each case the two attitudes are function- 

as A discussion of the relationship between both 
the large and the small Chinese families and the 
clans is beyond the scope of the present paper. From 
my fielé work at present among the Mingchias, a 
people highly acculturated to the Chinese culture, 
and from my previous experience in North China I 
am under the impression that the size or number of 
larze families in a clan tends to be directly influenced 
by the size of the clan. That is, if the size of the clan 
is larze the number of large families in the clan and 
the size of many of these large families tends to be 
larger than if the size of the clan is small. But my 
data at present are far from adequate. However, the 
importance of clans is different in different regions of 
Ckina. In Fukien, Kwangtung, and Hunan, clans 
seem to be more important than in most North 
China provinces. Among the Mingchias who have 
completely taken on Chinese culture, the clan is also 
important as a social grouping and agency of con- 


trol. The present writer hopes to publish an article 
on. the last-mentioned people soon. 
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ally one, for it is inevitable that those ~ 


who worship the same ancestors should 
generate among themselves a sense of 
solidarity not shared by those who do 


not. Thus it is clear that the contents of — 
the higher levels of the social organiza- - 


tion are much more the concern and in- 
spiration of the rich than of the poor. 
We have previously observed that the 
duel between the universal cohesion of 
the natural family and the social empha- 
sis designed to ignore it is apparently in- 
decisive and that unless we uncover the 
other forces which tip the scale in favor 
of the one or the other we must remain 
in the dark with regard to the ultimate 
conditions under which the “large” or 
“small” families appear. The apparent 
social emphasis on large families is incon- 
sistent with the vast number of small 
families of five revealed by field results. 
We may now understand that, because 
of the indifference to the social emphasis, 
in a poor family the husband-wife rela- 
tionship has a greater chance over the 
father-son relationship, so that the strug- 
gle is made harder and the family breaks 
up sooner. Under such conditions the 
difficulty of living together is easily ag- 
gravated by poverty and often over- 
shadows the wisdom making for closer 
economic co-operation, so that the more 
_ afamily needs to keep the land intact the 
more it tends to divide. But the mem- 
bers of such a family are not necessarily 
unwise with regard to their. immediate 
concern. In their kind of family, they 
know, to secure a wife for a younger 
member is not an easy matter. No par- 
ents would like to give their daughter to 
a poor family. So, if the daughter-in-law 
chooses to run away or to kill herself, the 
loss to the family and especially to the 
husband is great. He may have to go for 
the rest of his life a widower and without 
a natural heir. It is therefore in the in- 
terest especially of the husband that he 
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should side with his wife. When he does 
so the larger family breaks up, reducing 
the land owned to an amount below the 
best economic unit for profits. 

On the other hand, a rich family has 
little to fear in securing wives for its 
younger members. If the daughter-in- 
law chooses to kill herself or to run away, 
there will be others to take her place. At 
all costs she must conform to the rules 
and spirit of the family, so that the ` 
source of the family’s status and prestige 
(i.e., integrity of the family and of its 
land) will not be impaired. She must be 
content with her assigned place in the 
patriarchal organization and take an en- 
tirely submissive attitude toward her 
husband and her parents-in-law. In such 
a family her husband can find plenty of 
other pleasures than his interest in his 
formal wife. Concubinage is always a 
prerogative of the rich. He is, therefore, 
much less likely to side with his wife 
against his mother. So, even if his wife 
carries on a struggle, she stands no 
chance at all. The natural consequence 
is a family growing toward the ideal and 
dramatized type.” : 


CONCLUSIONS 


‘Thus it is clear that the Chinese large 
family is not a myth, but its tendency is 
inherent in the social organization which 
expresses itself as soon as the economic 
foundation of the family makes such an 
expression practical. With and in the ex- 
isting economic technology and struc- 
ture, overpopulation provides the suit- 
able background for a people the vast 
majority of whom are peasants of small 
means. Given this fact, it is little wonder 
that the predominant picture which this 
“land of the large families” presents to 
investigators is a small joint family of 
about five. But against this background 


26 Except in rare circumstances, this type of fam- 
ily always occurs in towns. 
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families grow large or small according to 
the adjustment between the two main 
relationships within each of them. 

It is clear that the economic founda- 
tion of the family does not determine the 
family size but merely provides condi- 
tions under which the inherent -tenden- 
cies within the social organization may 
be released. It is not merely the question 
of capability or incapability of support- 
ing more children. The desire to have nu- 
merous children is closely bound up with 
the yearning for a glorious ancestry and 
an esteemed family group. Correlated 
with the zlorification of the ancestors, 
by displaying their true or invented 
deeds or virtues, is almost certainly the 
probability not only of enlarging the im- 
mediate family composed of lineal rela- 
tions of two or more generations but also 
of a greater solidarity and an expansion 
of the sphere of the wider clan. For a 
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glorious ancestry and an esteemed fam- 
ily group are two sides of the same road. 
The first is the condition of the second, 
and vice versa. It is only natural that 
the farther back the remote ancestry is 
traced the wider the recognized kinship 
ties tend to extend. In any case, it re- 
quires not only having numerous chil- 
dren, which is only the beginning, but 
the children must marry and produce 
other children, not divide among them- 
selves, work with the aim of adding to 
the common store of ancestral honor, see 
that the weak and needy of other fam- 
ilies of the clan are not neglected, and, in 
these and many other ways, insist on a 
greater conformity to the higher levels of 
the social emphasis, which aims at the 
large family of the dramatized: type. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper attempts to describe a method for studying a minority group (the Negro community in Chi- 
cago). The object is to isolate empirically some of the significant social types that are defined by the group, 
to ascertain their mezning in the life of the community, and to indicate the lines of orientation out of which 
the various social types emerge. It is believed that the empirical study of such indigenous types should 
offer a strategic means of learning the run of attention of the community, its main problems, and the defini- 
tions that are made with reference to issues, crises, and special situations. 


THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL TYPE 


No clear distinction has been made in 
sociological literature between the con- 
cepts of ‘‘social type” and ‘personality 
type,” which are often used interchange- 
ably. Usually, studies of personality 
types are based on the intention of secu- 
ring an inclusive scheme into which all 
individuals can be placed. A series of 
classes is recognized, and it is believed 
that all individuals of the population can 
be considered to belong in one or another 
of these classes. Furthermore, each class 
or type is broken down into a series of 
traits; each personality type is conse- 
quently regarded, either in an additive 
or a synthetic way, as a composite of 
such traits. Such an approach to the 
study of personality types easily resolves 
itself into a study of the makeup of the 
individual and correspondingly ignores 
or minimizes the reaction which the 
group has toward the form of conduct 
of the type. 

This study starts from a different kind 
of interest.” It accepts the social types 
which the members of a group refer to 
and recognize in their everyday language. 
Such types are creations inside of the col- 


The writer is indebted to Professors Herbert 
Blumer and E. W. Burgess for their invaluable 
criticism and suggestions. Professor Louis Wirth’s 
The Ghetto served as an orientation for this study. 


lective life of the group. They are con- 
structs which the group arrives at by 
selecting or abstracting accentuated 
forms of conduct displayed by some of 
its members and having specific connota- 
tions in terms of the interests, concerns, 
and dispositions of the group. By “con- 
duct,” reference is here made to the man- 
ner in which people act toward one an- 
other in their interpersonal relations in 
accordance with the norms and expecta- 
tions of the group. Thus ways of acting, 
generally accepted and regarded as indi- 
cating one’s social status in a group 
would be instances of conduct as here 
defined. An exaggerated form of conduct 
in a situation of this nature catches the 
attention of the people who categorize 
it accordingly, e.g., the “social climber” 
or, in the case of the Negro community 
of Chicago, the “striver.” 

Social types, as constructs arrived at 
by the group through abstraction and 
categorization, emerge in communica- 
tion. Social types can be understood to 
arise in the same manner in which ob- 
jects become meaningful in the process of 
activity. According to George Herbert 
Mead, an object is represented by the 
kind of activity the individual directs 
toward it. The essential aspect of an ob- 
ject is determined by the type- of experi- 
ence the individual will have with the ob- 
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ject. Although objects get their meaning 
from individual experience, nevertheless 
one’s ability to use objects is dependent 
upon his grasping the meaning of the ob- 
jects of the community. Objects are 
shared because they depend upon the 
reactions of others. Similarly, a social 
type has its meaning shared by members 
of the group. 

A person identified as a given social 
type may be considered as one who gives 
expression, through his distinctive man- 
ner of acting, to a particular set of latent 
tendencies in the group. These latent 
tendencies constitute restrained ways of 
action, precipitated by the special cir- 
cumstances of the group’s minority posi- 
tion. Thus the Negro group, as a result 
of its position in relation to the general 
society, is marked by intimacy of in- 
group social relations and by reticence, 
suspicion, and resentment toward the su- 
perordinate out-group. Such a situation 
produces social types who fight at “the 
drop of a hat” or “shoot, cut, or kill” in 
rebellion against insults caused by mem- 
bers of the superordinate society; or 
other types whose conduct is categorized 
as “smart” or as those “who can fool 
white folk” or “get by with whites.” The 
minority position of such a group creates 
also the anomalous situation in which the 
group, though it regards with disfavor 
and contempt the conduct of that social 
type who kowtows to those of the super- 
ordinate group, nevertheless places a 
high premium on those who approximate 
the standards of the general society as 
exemplified by the preference shown to- 
ward those of light complexion. Thus the 
different social types tend to manifest 
through their respective norms, inter- 
ests, and preoccupations the latent tend- 
encies of the group, often of an ambiva- 
lent nature. 

In the process of categorization the 
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special name and characterization as- 
cribed to a social type depict his peculiar 
mode of action in a particular situation, 
arousing attention and emotions of es- 
teem, admiration, envy, resentment, rid- 
ictle, or contempt from the group. To 
illustrate: the kowtowing to whites by 
a social type usually referred to by Ne- 
groes as a “white man’s ‘nigger’ ” brings 
forth resentment and contempt from the 
group, while the “race leader,” who sig- 
niJes race pride in the eyes of the com- 
munity, elicits reactions of esteem and 
admiration. 

Social types reflect various social’ 
worlds. The community is made up of a 
number of broad social classes. The lines 
of demarcation between the various 
classes are determined by such factors as 
social status, economic level, education, 
ar.d, in the instance of the Negro com- 
munity, also color differentiation. The 
members of these social classes may live 
in various social worlds. Each social 
world is marked by its objects of atten- 
tion, perspectives, orientation, problems, 
conflicts, tensions, and norms, which in 
turn determine the meaning of the par- 
ticular characterizations assigned to the 
sccial type as well as the kind of emotion- 
al reaction the type elicits. Social types 
stand for what the members who live in 
these various social worlds believe to be 
critical and important and refer to what 
they approve or reject. Thus, for mem- 
bars of one social world, the social type 
“race leader” is of crucial significance 
because through his strivings for “race 
uplift” he tends to bring about a chang- 
ing conception on the part of the group 
toward its minority status. In another 
social world, on the other hand, the social 
type “policy king” (one. who amasses 
large sums of money through the policy 
game, a form of gambling) is highly ad- 
mired because he epitomizes “success” 
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and because of his role as benefactor in a 
community which is subject, to precari- 
ous economic conditions. The group rec- 


ognizes the exceptional form of conduct | 


of the social type with reference to the 
portentous situations it faces. These 
singular forms of conduct which charac- 
terize the social type reflect the run of at- 
tention of the' particular social world 
amid which the type functions and gives 
expressions to the social forces within the 
group. | 
Since the Negro community of Chica- 
go is in a constant process of social inte- 
gration and organization development, 
some of the significant social types 
through their respective characteriza- 
tions by the group are indicative of 


trends, i.e., the growth of race conscious-. 
ness, the emphasis on race pride, the’ 


emergence of social classes, and the stress 
on Negro business. The process of social 
change affecting social situations tends to 
develop new lines of orientation in the 
collective life. This results in a shift of 
attention on the part of the members of 
the group toward the new social types 
which arise, reflecting the new situations 
and the direction of the change. In the 
Negro community the “radical” and the 
“Communist” are emerging as social 
types for some segments of the group, 
owing to the economic crisis with its at- 
tendant problems. These social types are 
beginning to be regarded in terms of ra- 
cial advancement, however, rather than 
as exponents. of a political and economic 
doctrine. It is assumed, then, that, by 
isolating all the more important social 
types and by. studying their social role 
and meaning, it is possible to form a 
good judgment of the values and norms 
of the community, the prevailing con- 
ception of life, and the changing forms 
of their striving ard aspirations. 


565 
THE CONCEPT OF AXIS OF LIFE 


The characterizations which the group 
ascribes to the various social types it rec- 
ognizes among its members have specific 
reference to different axes of life along 
which the social types tend to cluster. 
The axes of life are crucial lines of inter- 
est in the life of the group (e.g., ““Negro- 
White Relations,” “Race Pride,” “Social 
Status,” “Economic Success,” etc.) and 
constitute frames of reference according 
to which the group categorizes some of 
its members. An axis of life should be 
viewed in terms of collective action, of 
relationships based on meanings of one’s 
actions toward others and in which the 
individual has his interests defined with 
reference to the larger aims of the group. 
In the collective life of the group the 
hopes, problems, and goals of its mem- 
bers become channelized into various 
lines of common interest. Because they’ 
constitute telescoped collective norms 
and aspirations, axes of life become con- 
trolling forces, animating and initiating 
action. Although an axis of life repre- 
sents a crucial line of orientation cutting 
across all classes, nevertheless it elicits 
different reactions from each part of the 
group in accordance with the meaning 
the axis has for a given social class. Dif- 
ferent culture groupings will have dif- 
ferent axes of life as a result of varying 
environments, kinds of experience, and 
cultures. A knowledge of the axes of life 
enables one to understand what animates 
the group and what are its vital streams 
of social life. The axes of life subsume 
the major problems and concerns which 
the group faces. These problems and con- 
cerns which create tensions and conflicts 
in the different social worlds are revealed 
in a particular cluster of social types 
along a corresponding axis of life. 

This point may be illustrated by re- 
ferring to the Negro community in Chi- 
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cago. The characterizations ascribed to 
the social types that cluster along the 
axis of life, ‘‘Color Differentiation,” re- 
veal the intense strain, antagonism, and 
discontent existing in the various social 
worlds. Thus the dark person may at- 
tempt to compensate for his feeling of 
insecurity through superior achievement 
and may try to alter hair form and skin 
color through the use.of bleaching creams 
and hair straighteners. On the other 
hand, the lighter Negro experiences the 
type of insecurity that results from his 
greater awareness of his subordinate po- 
sition than the darker Negro (color pref- 
erence tends to enter into some of the 
most important phases of life in the com- 
munity). Asa result of this,a distinct am- 
bivalence ensues: on the one hand, race 
pride and sensitivity to the conception 
some of the members of the white society 
have of certain sections of the Negro 
community, and, on the other hand, the 
discriminatory conduct within the Negro 
social world toward those of a dark hue. 
Thus one of the social types, the “black 
woman,” along the axis of life, “Color 
Differentiation,” is generally character- 
ized as “evil,” “suspicious,” “‘quarrel- 
some,” “brings bad luck,” and “whiskey 
head.” This illustration suggests also 
that the axes of life comprise the non- 
formalized problems of the in-group re- 
lations between the members of the vari- 
ous segments of the group. 

Although the axes of life are interde- 
pendent, some are more crucial than 
others. In the instance of the Negro 
community of Chicago the axis of life, 
““Negro-White Relations,” emerges as a 
primary axis of life for the entire group, 
with slight variations in meaning for the 
-different social worlds. The primary axis 
of life arises as the principal motivating 
force in the life of a group, constituting 
a core of common interests and initiating 
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a zoirse of action for the whole group. 
It centralizes the aspirations and the out- 
look on life of the members. Thus the 
primary axis of life intensifies the com- 
munity of interests of the group by mo- 
bLizng and directing the attention of its 
members toward the ideals of the collec- 
tivity. It defines in a general way the 
fur.ctions of the social institutions of the 
grctp. Major activities are judged by 
tke 2xtent to which they are directed to- 
wari or deviate from the aims inherent 
in the primary axis of life. 

Reference to the primary axis of life 
in tae Negro community of Chicago will 
ilustrate its crucial significance in the so- 
cial life of the group. The persistent and 
d=v.ous ways in which Negroes are cut 


‘oct from the general society and segre- 


gated into a “black belt” in this northern 
indastrial metropolis have intensified 
race consciousness. This kind of Negro- 
whke relationship is inconsistent with 
the increasing participation by Negroes 
in the industrial and political life of the 
city. As a result, the tension and strain 
arising from their exclusion reverberate 
in every phase of life in the Negro com- 
munity, producing a change in the con- 
cection the Negro has of his subordinate 
rosition and emphasizing the role of ra- 
cia” solidarity in the struggle to maintain 
seli-respect in the face of degradation and 
ciscrimination. The nature of the social 
crganization, social institutions, and the 
cereral way of life in the Negro commu- 
nity is profoundly affected by the axis of 
life, ‘‘Negro-White Relations.” Empha- 
sis upon Negro art, Negro literature, and. 
Negro music as well as the conscious at- 
termpt to devise a racial mythology and 
rituals have all gone into the building of 
a ‘ cult of race,” which is reflected in such 
zotal community rituals as “Negro His- 
zory Week” and inspirational stories such 
as the one about Jean Baptist Point du 
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Saible, the San Domingan trader, who is 


reported to have founded Chicago. Fur- 


ther manifestations of the primary axis of 
life are the constant exhortations in the 
Negro press and by civic and religious 
leaders to create racial unity and race 
pride. Thus there is a development 
among Negroes of self-regarding behav- 
ior, the assumption of a “superior cul- 
ture,” and a feeling of rebellion against 
and depreciation of whites. 

A primary axis of life affects other 
axes of life in the community which can 
be viewed as subordinate. Thus the axis 
of life, “Race Pride,” is not only a re- 
sultant of the primary axis, “Negro- 
White Relations,” but is being constant- 
ly modified by its influence. Likewise, 
the other subordinate axes of life, “Eco- 
nomic Success,” “Social Status,” ‘Color 
Differentiation,” “Religion, Cults (Sor- 
' cery), and Magic,” “Sporting Life (Big- 
timing or High Life),” and “Radical- 
ism,” are shaped and given direction by 
the primary axis of life, ‘““Negro-White 
Relations.” The subordinate axes, ‘‘So- 
cial Status,” “Economic Success,” and 
“Color Differentiation,” exemplify the 
manner in which the primary axis of life, 
“Negro-White Relations,” intensifies the 
competition among the various social 
levels and influences the social norms of 
the community. The keenness of compe- 
tition and the criteria of “Success,” the 
exaggerated struggle for status and the 
discrimination among Negroes on the ba- 
sis of complexion are due, on the one 
hand, to the insecure economic condi- 
tion within a restricted sphere’ of life 
and, on the other, to the adoption to 
some extent of the culture and standards 
of the general society. 

Subordinate axes of life may react 
back on the primary axis. Tc illustrate: 
the organizational and institutional life 
of Negroes under the impact of some of 
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the subordinate axes, such as “Race 
Pride,” etc., has produced a situation in 
which Negroes constitute a political pres- 
sure group strong enough to bring about 
changes in the pattern of race relations 
in the North. This implies interdepend- 
ence of the axes of life and indicates that 
their relation is dynamic and not static. 

The foregoing considerations suggest 
the following problems in the study of a 
community.in terms of social types: 
What social types are recognized in the 
everyday language of the community? 
How widely are these social types recog- 
nized? What are the characterizations 
ascribed to each social type and the vari- 
ous versions the different segments of the 
community have of these descriptions? 
What are-the axes of life out of which 
these social types arise? What clusters 
of social types emerge along the various 
axes? What social phenomena do the dif- 
ferent axes with their corresponding clus- 
ters of social types reveal? What do these 
social types symbolize to the different 
social classes of the group and, as far as 
possible, to outsiders? What are the atti- 
tudes (emotional reactions)? toward the 
social types and under what conditions 
are they held in esteem or disapproba- 
tion? What conception do the social 
types have of their role in the commu- 
nity? What part do they play in the var- 
ious social worlds? 


SOCIAL TYPES IN THE CHICAGO 
NEGRO COMMUNITY 


It was with these questions in mind 
that the writer studied social types in the 


7In defining the concept of social type, the no- 


‘ tion of attitude was used synonymously with emo- 


tional reaction or orientation. It was pointed out 
that the social type arises in the process of com- 
munication within the group and has its meaning 
as well as the response it brings forth shared by the 
members cf the group. Consequently, the attitude 
or emotional reaction of the members of the com- 


_ munity toward a social type is socially defined. 
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Negro community in Chicago.’ The first 
step in acquiring the empirical data was 
the collection of a comprehensive list of 
prevailing social types in the Negro com- 
munity. In order to obtain such a list, 
the co-operation of a number of Negro 
_ workers was secured. They reported peri- 
odically the different types they heard 
people refer to in daily conversation. 
Supplementary information was gath- 
ered from popular sayings, newspapers, 
magazines, literature, interview mate- 
rials, case records, and from direct par- 
ticipation in the life of the group. 

When the list seemed inclusive enough, 
as was indicated by the fact that no more 
names could be collected, the next step 
was to find out how people defined and 
described the various social types. The 
task was io have the types identified by 
a wide scattering of individuals in the 
community and to secure diversified 
characterizations of them. A schedule’ 
was devised to reveal a threefold rela- 
tionship with reference to a particular so- 
cial type: that of the individual, the 
community, and the race. Thus the in- 
formants were asked (x) how they re- 
garded a particular social type, (2) how 
the community regarded him, and (3) 

3 Acknowledgments are due-Mr, Horace R. 
Cayton for courtesies extended as superintendent 


of a W.P.A. research project in the Negro commu- 
nity of Chicago. 
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whether the particular social type was a 
credit to the race. There was also a ques- 
tion calling for the informant’s descrip- 
tion of the identifying characteristics of 
a social type (e.g., “How do you know 
when you meet one?”). The question as 
to how whites regarded particular social 
types was put to the informants in order 
to infer the extent to which these indige- 
nous social types are known in the gen- 
eral society or whether knowledge of 
them is restricted to the Negro commu- 
nity. 

The investigator sought also to deter- 
mine whether the notion of social type as 
defined in this study corresponded to spe- 
cific individuals. For that reason there 
was an additional question on the sched- 


‘ule asking the informant to name some- 


one he knew to be the counterpart of the 
social type he described. The writer was 
thus enabled to interview persons identi- 
fied as social types in the community and 
to learn the kind of conception they had 
of themselves as well as’ their attitude 
toward the group. The object was to ar- 
rive at a composite picture of the relation 
between the social type and the different 
segments of the community. In some 
cases extended accounts of their experi- 
ences were secured in order to reconstruct 
as far as possible the situations leading 
to their development as social types. 


4 For illustrative purposes only, the form (Schedule 1) is shown here. There were sixty-five names of 
social types. While some overlapped, they were all included in order to isolate the ones most fully identified 
and characcerized. The schedule was composed of twenty-two pages. On each page there were three such 


identical forms: 


Neither 


: 1. Haw do you Liked Liked Liked Disliked | Disliked 
Name of Social Type regard him? Greatly | Somewhat Doe Somewhat | Greatly 
islike 


kma aA e | a | yao f a a a G asee ee | a a hha 


How do you know one| 2. How does the 
when you meet one? community re- 
(describe below as fully gard him? 
as possible) 


+ 


3. How do you 
ink whites re- 
gard him? 


a u 


Is this type a credit to the race? (check one of the squares) Yes O No O 
Please name a person of this type if you Cam: seenceesneeecone een cneeemeeceeneeseteueneenensoemetened 


oe re eae oe nee ete 
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During the interviews the ‘types were > also 
induced to comment on otHer social types 
in order to gain knowledge of their roles 
in the community from perspectives 
other than those of the informants. 

The number of those who filled out 
schedules in the first sample consisted of 
77 informants, 39 of whom were males 
and 38 females, all residents of the Negro 
community in Chicago, ranging in age 
from twenty to thirty-five. Owing to 
limited economic opportunities for Ne- 
groes, a condition aggravated by the de- 
pression, most informants had experi- 
enced wide fluctuations on the economic 
scale despite their educational level. The 
ecological distribution of the informants 
was arrived at by spotting their resi- 
dences on a map representing those cen- 
sus tracts of Chicago having 50 per cent 
and over Negro’ population in 1934, 
grouped in twenty-seven districts, show- 
ing desirability of neighborhood. ‘The 
main object in the preliminary use of 
such a map was to learn how widely dis- 
persed the informants were in the various 
areas of the Negro community. They 
came from all districts and satellite 
areas. About half the informants resided 
in the favorable sections, and the balance 
came from poorer neighborhoods and dis- 
organized areas. 

In order to test the validity of the data 
obtained through the sample of inform- 
ants who filled out schedules and those 
who were interviewed, the following pro- 
cedure was employed. A list of the most 
widely known social types was drawn 
up,> so devised that informants were 
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asked to check only whether they knew 


the type and what attitudes they had to- 


-ward him. Several young Negro men in- 


terviewed people directly and distributed 
these schedules among various social 
groupings in the community with the ob- 
ject of ascertaining how widely recog- 
nized these social types were and what 
attitudes were expressed by the respec- 
tive groups. In this manner it was pos- 
sible to learn how widespread the knowl- 
edge of these social types was in the com- 
munity and what significance they had 
in daily conversation. Four social group- 


- ings filled out the second schedule. The 


first group was composed of thirty Negro 
students at the University of Chicago. 
The second group, numbering seventy- 
five, consisted of teachers, social workers, 
post-office employees, and some business 
people—all residents of the Negro com- 
munity of.Chicago. The third included 
fifty attendants of store-front churches; : 
and the fourth was composed of ninety- 
five Negro men and women interviewed 
in taverns, poolrooms, and barbershops, 
west of State Street. There was random 
selection among the various groups. 


CRGANIZATION OF THE 
EMPIRICAL DATA 


By studying the contents of all the 
definitions of the various social types, it 
was found that the types clustered along 
specific lines of interest or axes of life. 
Since the identifying characteristics of 
each social type were often noted to be © 
similar in the various characterizations 
given by informants, a series of defini- 


5 A sample of Schedule 2 is shown below. There were twenty-five rames of social types. 


I Know 


Name of the Social Type the Type 


Credit to 


My Attitude to the Type the Race 


Indifferent | Dislike | Yes | No 


is fs i | | | 
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tions corresponding to each social type 
and representative of the entire array of 
definitions were chosen for analysis. It 
should be stated explicitly that the defi- 
nitions selected contained all the views 
expressed by informants either in inter- 
views or on schedules. The clusters of 
social types along their respective axes of 
life which emerged from the characteri- 
zations of the informants can be seen in 
the following $ 


I. The Primary Axis of Life: ‘“Negro-White 
Relations” 


1. The white man’s “nigger” 
2. The bad “nigger” 

3. The smart “nigger” 

4. The white man’s strumpet 
5. The mammy. 

6. The sheet-lover 


II. The Axis of Life: “Race Pride” 


t. The race leader 
2. The race man 
3. The race woman 


III. The Axis of Life: “Economic Success” 
1. The policy king or policy baron 
2. The big “nigger” 
. The big shot 
. The post-office man (post-office clerk) 
. The Pullman porter? 
. The hero of the race (Joe Lonis, 
Jesse Owens, etc.) 


IV. The Axis of Life: 


1. The dickty 
2. The hincty 
3. The uppety 


Am > Ww 


“Social Status” 


6 For a description and analysis of the empirical 
data upon which this paper is based see Samuel M. 
Strong, “Social Types in the Negro Community of 
Chicago: An Example of the Social Type Method” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chi- 
cago, 1940). 

7Some occupational types have the characteris- 
tics of social types and meet the criteria established 
for identifying a social type. The particular way 
people refer to their conduct, the role they play in 
the community, the meaning ascribed to them, and 
the emotional reaction shown toward them make 
such types as the Pullman porter, the post-office 
man, etc., distinguished by the people mon persons 
in other occupations. 
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The muck-ti-muck 

The striver , 

The strainer 

The joiner 

The club woman 

9. The Mayor of Bronzeville 


V. The Axis of Life: ‘‘Color Differentiation” 


1. The black woman 

2. The peola 

3. The high yellow (yaller) 
4. The mariney 


VI. The Axis of Life: 
cery), and Magic” 
x. The jack-leg preacher 
. 2. The women preachers 
a) The motherly type 
b) The mannish type 
. The sanctified or holy person 
. The healer 
. The spiritual reader 
. The voodoo or hoodoo man 
. The numerologist 
. The herb doctor or conjurer 


The Axis of Life: “Sporting Life (Big- 
timing or High Life)” 

. The jiver 

. The con man 

. The flunky 

. The flycat or icky 

. The tapper or barfly 

. Mr. Bitch 

. The jive cat 

- The mack 

. The sporting man 

. The freeby 

. The cat 

. The tavern tout 

13. The sporting woman 

14. The pimp 

15. The rug-cutter or carpet chopper 
16. Female impersonators (freaks) 


VITI. The Axis of Life: 


1. The radical 
2, The Communist 


a ee 


“Religion, Cults (Sor- 


O~ CAtn tb G 


VII. 


OO On Aw SW DH 


Ho o HH w 
NR s 


“Radicalism” 


The problem as to the number of axes 
of life in the Negro community was not 
completely dealt with in this study; for 
example, “Education” may be discov- 
ered to be a developing axis of life and 
may reveal significant phenomena in the _ 
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various social levels. Preliminary inves- 
tigation in this direction indicated, as a 
“post-office man” put it: “The average 
intellectual Negro tends to separate him- 
self from others. He likes to feel himself 
superior.” There are other versions 
which tend to indicate the increasing in- 
terest on the part of the people in the im- 
proved status which is directly related 
to education. It would be interesting to 
learn which are the emerging social types 
that may cluster along this axis of life 
and what they mean to the various seg- 
ments of the community. Further re- 
search is necessary in order to establish 
whether there are any incipient axes of 
life in the community by noting the new 
social types who arise.’ 

The conception some of the significant 
social types have of their role in the 
group discloses important data concern- 
ing the meaning of the axes of life for the 
different social levels of the community. 
Methodologically this device aids in as- 
certaining the concrete situations to 
which these social types refer. It reveals 
the web of complex problems confronting 
- the different segments of the community 
and throws light on the nature of the so- 
cial divisions in the group. The concep- 
tion these types have of their role tends 
to explain also their genesis as social 
types, the part they play as central fig- 

8 The entrance of the United Sta*es into the war, 
the role this minority group plays in the various 
branches of the armed forces, and its renewed 
struggle for rights and privileges have no doubt re- 
verberated in the social life of the community to 
produce new axes of life. In this connection it should 
be noted that the dynamic character of sccial life 
affects the position of the axes and may shift them 
in such a manner that the different points of contact 


along the axes assume new connotations for both 
the subordinate and superordinate groups. Thus, 


- the entrance of Negroes in the Navy and the accept- 


ance of Negroes in industries would alter the direc- 
tion of the primary axis of life, ‘“Negro-White Rela- 
tions,” which, in turn, would affect the subordinate 
axes so that new social types would arise who would 
reflect the changed social situations. 
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ures, and their awareness of the crucial 
and subtle issues in the respective social 
worlds. For example, the “woman 
preacher” (“motherly type”), one of the 
social types along the axis of life, “Re- 
ligion, Cults (Sorcery), and Magic,” 
while described by those segments of the 
community who disapprove of her as un- 
educated and employing crude and dis- 
crediting means to maintain her position, 
is, nevertheless, regarded favorably by 
those who come to her for faith-healings 
and attend her church services. Her 
story reflects the experiences of the new- 
comers from the rural South who bring 
with them their own mode of life. She 
understands the insecure, fluctuating ex- 
istence of the people in that social level 
where she is followed and is definitely 
bent on exploiting that situation. She 
conceives of herself as the central figure 
in the life of her group and is constantly 
striving for more power and control. The 
conception she has of her role reveals the 
phenomenon of faith-healing as one of 
the socially equilibrating forces that ex- 
ists in an area in which social disorgani- 
zation is highly prevalent. Faith-healing 
serves as a social orientation in a social 
world which is isolated and segregated 
from the rest of the Negro community. 
It is a propitiatory form of behavior re- 
sulting from the aleatory elements in this 
environment. . 
Preliminary investigation was made to 
learn the extent to which it can be as- 
sumed that the social types in the Negro 
community are indigenous, and thereby 
indicate the degree of segregation of the 
Negro social world from the general white 
society. Schedule 2, comprising the most 
widely known social types among Ne- 
groes, which had been presented to the 
four social groupings in the community, 
was submitted to fifty white informants 
from the middle class residing on the 
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South Side of Chicago and to thirty 
white students doing graduate work in 
the social sciences at the University of 
Chicago. While no conclusive statement 
can be made, owing to the limitation of 
the sample, the results are nevertheless 
sufficiently significant to warrant some 
consideration. Only a small number of 
the social types were identified by the 
whites. Of the few identified, there was 
no knowledge of what they meant to Ne- 
groes. There seems to be very little 
awareness among the general society of 
the lines of orientation prevalent in the 
Negro social world, of the run of atten- 
tion of the various social levels, and of 
the problems and concerns confronting 
the people. In the light of these results 
it may be stated.that a study of such in- 
digenous social types tends to indicate 
also the degree of separation between the 
two social worlds: that of the minority 
group and that of the superordinate gen- 
eral society.?° 

Viewed against the background of the 
entire preceding discussion, it appears 
that the constructs of the social-type 
method are not products of the investi- 
gator and, consequently, are relatively 
free from any imputations on his part. 
It would seem, therefore, that a greater 
degree of objectivity may be attained 
through the use of the social-type meth- 
od than through the use of methods in 


zo The social-type method assumes that socially 
isolated minority groups develop their own universe 
of discourse which is likely to give expression to 
many reactions which are withheld from conven- 
tional communication with the out-graup. It seems 
feasible, therefore, that criminal groups could also 
be studied with the aid of the social-type method. 
It would be of interest to know what kind of cate- 
gorizations exist in such groups, what constitute 


their primary and subordinate axes of life, what so- 


cial worlds exist within a criminal group, what con- 
ceptions the various social types have of their role 
in their respective segments of the larger groups, and 
what is the run of attention of the various levels in 
such a group. 
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which the constructs are heuristic de- 
vices arrived at by the sociologist 
through a process of abstraction and in- 
tensification of one or several aspects of 
a concrete occurrence. The social type 
differs from Max Weber’s ideal type in 
that the former methodology does not 
imply any logical constructs on the part 
of the investigator. Max Weber’s ideal- 
type method may be regarded as a logical 
approach to reality in the sense that he 
conceives the function of the empirical 
sciences of reality as that of bringing or- 
der into the empirical world through the 
power to think. The ideal type, i.e., city 
economy, capitalism, imperialism, feu- 
dalism, is, according to Weber, an ideal 
boundary concept, according to which 
reality is measured with a view to clari- 
fying certain significant phases of its em- 
pirical makeup. It is an ideal concept 
with which reality is compared.* In the 
process of “measuring reality” with ref- 
erence to “an ideal boundary concept,” 
acccunt is not taken of the dynamic na- 
ture of our changing conceptual world. 
The static character of the ideal type im- 
plies a mechanistic approach to a reality 
which may be viewed as an ongoing proc- 
ess. It is conceivable also that the inves- 
tigator may unwittingly be placed in a 
position in which his “measured reality” 
should actually represent an epiphenom- 
enon. The crucial question is the manner 
in which the ideal type is constructed. 
Will different investigators measure the 
same reality with reference to “an ideal 
concept boundary’’? Will there be a ba- 
sis for reconciliation in their respective 

11 Max Weber, “Die Objektivität socialwissen- 
schaftlicher Erkenntnis,” in Gesammelte Aufsätze zur 
Wissenschafislehre (Tübingen, 1922). See also Tal- 
cott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), pp. 601-10; 
Albert Salomon, “Max Weber’s Methodology,” So- 
cial Research, I (May, 1934), 147-68, and “Max 


Weber’s Sociology,” ibid., II (February, 1935), 
60-73. 
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schemata? Will the criteria of construct- 
ing “an ideal concept boundary”’ in the 
instance of different investigators lead 
toward precision in their respective ideal 
types? 

In formulating the concepts of the so- 
clal-type method, it was seen that this 
process of abstraction and categorization 
is carried on by the group and that the 
resulting constructs, the social types, 
identifiable through the attitudes (emo- 
tional reactions) and definitions of the 
group, emerge along different axes of life 
of the community. These axes are induc- 
tively arrived at from the various char- 
acterizations of social types by the mem- 
bers of the community. Thus the sub- 
jective element on the part of the inves- 
tigator would tend to be reduced to a 
minimum by the very nature of the data. 

The social-type method offers a stra- 
tegic means of learning the interests, 


} 
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problems, and definitions made by a mi- 
nority group with reference to the gen- 
eral social situation in which it lives. The 
assumption is that socially isolated mi- 
nority groups, resenting their exclusion 
from the larger out-group, develop their 
own universe of discourse which is likely 
to give expression to many reactions usu- 
ally withheld in conventional communi- 
cation with the out-group. Under such 
conditions there may develop indigenous 
social types whose role and function in 
the group may have specific meaning 
with reference to particular axes of life. 
The concrete data which the social-type 
method yields are of an intimate nature 
and reveal the collective preoccupation 
and orientation of the group to its prob- 
lems: The value of the method, there- 
fore, may be determined by the kind of 
social phenomena it reveals and by the 
manner in which they are obtained. 


i 
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EDUCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC COMPOSITION OF RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS: AN ANALYSIS OF POLL DATA 


HADLEY CANTRIL 


ABSTRACT 


This article illustrates how public-opinion surveys can be used to gather vital information of interest to 
sociologists. The economic status, education, and religious affiliation of approximately fourteen thousand 
persons are analyzed to show the relationships among these variables. The data indicate the increasing pro- 
portion of Protestants with increasing income and education. In the middle income group, church member- 
ship increases particularly rapidly as education increases. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The sampling procedures currently used 
by investigators concerned with the study 
of public-opinion and market research have 
uncovered a mine of information pertinent 
to the relationships among various indices 
commonly used for classificatory purposes 
in social research. By now several hundred 
thousand people have been questioned by 
polling agencies, and the economic status, 
sex, age, political affiliation, and place of 
residence of most of these people have been 
recorded. The data given here are meant 
merely to illustrate a type of information 
now available from the public-opinion polls. 

Most investigators realize that sampling 
techniques, as well as other techniques with 
which they deal, are still in their infant 
stages, As more census figures are accumu- 


lated, as criteria for the determination and . 


classification of economic status, education, 
and occupation are improved, as the prob- 
lems of selecting and training of interview- 
ers are solved, as new Statistical tests are 
developed for the treatment of such data, 
more adequate data will become available 
and more reliable analysis can be made.? 


1 Dr. George Gallup has generously permitted 
the writer to reproduce all the data of the American 
and British Institutes of Public Opinion and to use 
the facilities of the American Institute for purposes 
, of social research, The Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search is glad to co-operate with qualified schol- 
ars by putting its facilities at their disposal in so 
far as practicable. ` 


2 No attempt is made here to check the data 
_ against the 1940 census returns. The adequacy and 
goodness of poll samples is another problem. The 
concern here is merely to examine the relationships 
in these sample data. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


The comparison of the economic and ed- 
ucational composition of Protestant and 
Catholic groups has been selected here for 
special examination because of the intrinsic 


-Interest of the problem and because com- 


paratively few data are available. All data 
shown here are based on two surveys con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion (A.I.P.0.) and two by the Office of 
Public Opinion Research. These particular 
surveys were taken between March, 1939, 
and December, 1940. They represent a total 
of approximately fourteen thousand cases. 
The totals of different tables vary because 
of incomplete answers to certain questions. 
In each survey a “social” rather than a 
“political” cross-section of the population 
was obtained. This means that an equal 
number of men and women were sought by 
the investigators and that more Negroes and 
poor people in the South were obtained than 
is usual in A.I.P.O. surveys. 

Besides the respondents’ religion, the 
other information obtained on these ballots 
was economic status, education, section of 
the ceuntry, rural-urban status, and politi- 
cal affiliation. Tabulations on this material 
could proceed almost indefinitely. It is not 
the task here to try to explain any of the 
relationships obtained. More systematic de- 
scriptions of the relationships should occur 
in the context of some problem. 

_Tables 1, 2, and 3 give the raw data. 
Table 4 is based on Table r and illustrates 
the shape the data assume in percentage 


` terms. Any person interested in a specific 
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problem can percentage .the data as he pre- 
fers, holding constant any two variables. No 
attempt is made here to go beyond a ter- 
tiary breakdown because of the dwindling 
number of cases then obtained. 
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income while the percentage of Catholics in 
each section except the South increases in- 
versely with the increase in income. The per- 
centage of Protestants classified in the 
“lower” income group in all sections except 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RELIGION, EDUCATION, AND ECONOMIC STATUS* 
(Figures indicate number of cases in each group) 


Economic Stratus 


TOTAL 
‘EDUCATION RELIGION Wsrawie 
Lower Middle Upper 
Colleges: ek ousia Catholic 14 97 53 164 
Protestant ot 685 399 1,155 
Nonmember 33 IQI 116 340 
Total national. .|..........0006. 118 973 568 1,659 
High school.........| Catholic 154 414 65 633 
Protestant 534 1,676 424 2,634 
Nonmember 210 550 124 go2 
Total national. .J............00. 907 2,640 613 4,169 
Grade school. ...... Catholic 352 33 5 so 739 
Protestant 1,026 I, 219 192 2,437 
Nonmember 639 SOI 69 1,209 
Total national. .}............4.. 2,017 2,145 311 4,473 
Less than gradeschool) Catholic 233 118 17 368 
Protestant 953 547 49 1,549 
Nonmember 565 201 19 875 
~ Total national. .J!...........00. | 1,754 956 85 2,792 
National........... Catholic . 753 964 185 1,902 
Protestant 2,584 4,127 1,064 45775 
Nonmember 1,456 1,632 328 3,416 
Totala veccone hE E 4,793 6,723 1,577 13,093 


***Nonmembers’’ also includes Jews; ‘College’ means college graduate; "High school” means high-school 
graduate; ‘‘Grade school” means grade-school graduate. 
the South ranges from 25 to 32 per cent, 
while the percentage of Catholics classified 
in the lower income group ranges from 30 
to 51 per cent; the percentage range of Prot- 
estants in the upper income group varies 
from 14 to 18 per cent and of Catholics from 
6 to 15 per cent. The southern Protestants 
“present, of course, a special case: in most 


SOME RELATIONSHIPS SHOWN 


The tables, first, offer further evidence 
for certain commonly known facts: that 
Catholics are poorer and less well educated 
than Protestants, that the South has by far 
the largest proportion of Protestants of any 
section of the country, that the Pacific 


Coast states have the largest concentration 
of those who are not church members. 
More specifically, with respect to eco- 
nomic status, the percentage of Protestants 
in each section increases with the increase in 


sections the ratio of upper- to lower-class 
Protestants is about 1 to 2, whereas in the 
South the ratio is about 1 to 6. 

In New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states, where there are large numbers of 
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Catholics, the drop in the percentage of 
Catholics with increased income is approxi- 


mately of the same magnitude as the gain . 


of Protestants with increased income in 
these sections. Hence the percentage of 
nonmembers remains relatively constant. 
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There is a definite tendency for the per- 
centage of Protestants within the upper and 
middle income groups to increase with the 
increase in education. Stated differently, 
the percentage of persons with higher educa- 
tion is greater for Protestants than for Cath- 


‘TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SECTION , RELIGION, AND ECONOMIC STATUS 
(Figures indicate number of cases in each group) 








SECTION ` RELIGION 


Protestant 
Catholic 
Nonmembers 


New England....... 


Protestant 
Catholic 
Nonmembers 


Middle Atlantic..... 


_ Protestants 
Catholic 
Nonmembers 


East Central........ 


Protestants 
Catholic 
Nonmembers 


West Central....... 


Protestants 
Catholic 
Nonmembers 


Protestants 
Catholic 
Nonmembers 


Rocky Mountain.... 


Protestant 
Catholic 


Nonmembers 


Pacific Coast....... 


\ 
EcSNOMIC STATUS 


TOTAL 

Middle Upper 
225 72 395° 
147 25 292 
III 35 228 
834 242 1,587 
409 70 841 
453 120 950 
792 261 1,454 
175 43 360 
396 87 866 
659 199 T,168 
170 27 280 
280 60 540 
1,325 203 © 2,738 
70 16 165 
388 44 937 
252 63 453 
34 4 78 
156 17 281 
234 81 447 
35 II -74 
215 60 420 
7,360 1,740 14,554 
aaa! PEE EEEE] ASE ETE, ` 14,554 


However, in other sections the decline in the 
proportion of Catholics with increased in- 
come is relatively slow while the increase of 
Protestants is relatively large, resulting in 
a larger number of those who are not church 
members for the lower economic group. 


3 Other poll data available show that first-genera- 
tion Irish and Italians number 17 per cent in New 
England, 13 per cent in the Middle Atlantic states, 
and 4 per cent or less in the other sectiors of the 
country. 





olics in the upper and middle income levels. 
This trend is not found, however, in the 
lower income group where the below-grade- 
school group contains a greater proportion 
of Protestants and a smaller proportion of 
Catholics than does the grade-school group. 
This is due primarily to the peculiar eco- 
nomic and educational distribution of 
southern Protestants, who represent nearly 
6o per cent of all the Protestants in our 
miniature population. Whereas 33 per cent 
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of all the Protestants sampled were placed 
in the lower income group, 44 per cent of 
the southern Protestants were so placed, 
only 28 per cent of all Protestants with the 
southerners excluded. While 37 per cent of 
all the Protestants in the low income group 
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group. Within the middle income bracket, 
church membership increases significantly 
with educational status. 
Protestants in every section have had 
more schooling than Catholics. For exam- 
ple, excluding the South, 15 to 20 per cent © 


TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SECTION, RELIGION, AND EDUCATION 
(Figures indicate number of cases in each group) 


SECTION RELIGION 


Less than 
Grade-School 
Graduate 
New England....... Protestant 33 
Catholic 42 
Nonmembers 34 
d 
Middle Atlantic..... Protestant 198 
Catholic 161 
Nonmembe2rs 159 
East Central........ Protestant 172 
' Catholic 57 
Nonmembers 203 
West Central........| Protestant 124 
Catholic ~ 38 
Nonmembers 93 
Soul dorise tevek Protestant 919 
Catholic 6x 
Nonmembers 378 
_ Rocky Mountain....| Protestant 38 
Catholic 12 
Nonmembers 37 
Pacific Coast........ Protestant ' 40 
Catholic 5 
Nonmembers 52 
EOC < x50 Acne ns each comes. 238 2,856 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL- 
TOTAL 

Grade- High- 

School School paid 
Graduate Graduate, Paguare 

94 163 74 364 
96 100 29 267 
56 77 40 207 
476 522 244 1,440 
310 243 55 769 
307 245. 127 838 
486 508 252 1,418 
I4t 108 36 342 
332 223 63 821 
383 453 177 1,137 
100 IOI 20 259 
216 144 46 499 
785 626 252 2,582 
39 44 I5 159 
293 139 37 847 
122 187 82 429 
24 29 5 79 
102 80 29 248 
107 204 8r 432 
28 31 6 70 
138 156 52 398 
4,635 4,383 1,722 13,596 
13,596 


have had less then complete grade-school 
education, this figure rises to 53 per cent of 
the southern Protestants in the low income 
group and drops to 25 per cent of low in- 
come Protestants with the South excluded; 
and while 23 per cent of all Protestants in 
the low income group have had high-school 
education or better, this figure drops to 14° 
per cent for.southern Protestants. 

The percentage of those who are not 
church members is highest in the low income 


of the Protestants in each section are re- 
corded as college graduates as compared to 
only 7 to 11 per cent for the Catholics.4 The 
range of those who have had at least a high- 


4 These percentages are high when compared to 
census data. The reason is the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining by polling device an honest answer on 
educational status because of the obvious prestige 
value of enhancing one’s educational attainments. 
However, the error here is probably constant with 
respect to Protestants and Catholics. 
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school education is 53 to 66 per cent for 
Protestants and 38 to 53 per cent for Cath- 
olics. In other words, the highest ratio of 
high-school graduates found for Catholics in 
any section of the country (Pacific Coast) 
was no higher than the lowest ratio of high- 
school graduates for Protestants (Middle 
Atlantic and East Central states). The 
lower percentage of Protestants in the below- 
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who are not church members as education 
declines. 

Within each educational group the per- 
centage of Protestants increases with the in- 
crease in economic status.’ This trend is 
least noticeable in the lowest educational 
group, but in each of the other educational 
groups the upper economic class has about 
ro per cent more Protestants than the low- 


TABLE 4 
EDUCATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGION WITH ECONOMIC STATUS CONSTANT 


EDUCATION 
NATIONAL 
Economic STATUS RELIGION Below (Per Cent) 
Grade School Grade School | High School College 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent} (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 

UDP o.vesaa de scde Catholics 20 16 II 9 12 
Protestants 58 6:2 69 70 67 
Nonmembers 22 22 20 21 or 
TOR a: o ute E ween E 100 Ico 100 IOO 100 
Middle............ Catholics 12 15 16 IO I4 
Protestants 57 E7 63 70 62 

Nonmembers 31 28 2I 20 2 
Toa eee AN R 100 Ico T00 100 100 
LOWER cctdpeueas, Catholics 13 7 17 I2 16 
Protestants 55 st 59° 60 54 
Nonmembers 32 2 24 28 30 
Total ec ince ha Sols eee eE ose eee 100 ICO 100 100 Too 
National........... Catholics 13 17 I5 I0 rs 
Protestants 56 54 63 70 59 
Nonmembers 3I 20 22, 20 26 
Total asaret eono oa aa 100 ICO 100 100 100 





grade-school and the grade-school levels and 
the higher percentage of Protestants in the 
high-school and college levels in Table 4 are 
statistically significant. . 

As was found with respect to economic 
status, in New England and the Middle At- 
lantic states the drop in the percentage of 
Catholics with the increase in education is 
approximately of the sarne magnitude as the 
rise in the percentage of Protestants in these 
sections. In the other sections the increase 
of Protestants is relatively large and the de- 
cline of Catholics relatively small, with a 
correspondingly larger proportion of those 


SWhen the relationship between educational 
status and income is determined more exactly by 
calculation of coefficients of contingency and 
product moment correlations, the following results 
are obtained: 


A Standard 
Religion C f Error 

of r 

Catholics: ccis dai ctiwces ces 37 .36 .02 

Protestants.....-....ecee0-- „41 -43 „OI 
Protestents, excluding south- 

ern Protestants........... -37 .38 „0I 

Southern Protestants........ -42 - 44 .02 

Nonmembers.....ssnesssr.. „40 „4I „OI 

National total. .........0.06 .40 -42 .QI 





Although the assumptions of correlation pro- 
cedures are by no means fulfilled by data of this 
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est economic class. Again the trends are up- 
set in the lower educational groups because 
of the southern Protestants: southern Prot- 
estants with less than grade-school educa- 
tion are slightly lower in economic status 
than Catholics, only 53 per cent of grade- 
school Protestants in the South are classified 
as middle income or above, while 60 per 
- cent.of the other Protestants in the sample 
are so classified. . 

Those who are not church members are 
found in increasing numbers as either income 
or education decreases. The highest per- 
centage of those not church members occurs 
in the lowest educational group and—within 
that group—in the lowest income bracket. 
Conversely, church membership goes up 
with income, particularly among persons 
who do not have a high-school education. 
Increased church membership is absorbed 
entirely by the Protestants in the three 
upper educational groups. . 

To summarize the economic and educa- 
tional composition of Protestant and Catho- 
lic groups in the United States: 

r. The ratio of Protestants in a popula- 
tion group tends to increase with the eco- 
nomic status of the group. Conversely, the 
ratio of Catholics in a population group 
tends to decrease with the economic status 
of the group. A higher concentration of 
Protestants and a lower concentration of 


type, the similarity of C and r indicates that there 
is some linear correlation between economic status 
and education. A further analysis of these data is 
now in progress to define more fully the relationship 
between economic status and education, so that a 
basis for prediction from one of these variables to 
the other may be established. 
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Catholics in the middle and upper economic 
groups is likely to be found among the per- 
sons In these groups who have had the most 
formal education. This tendency is not 
found in the low income group because of 
the heavy weighting given by southern 
Protestants to the low income and low edu- 
cational groupings. 

2. The ratio of Protestants in a popula- 
tion group tends to increase with the educa- 
tional status of the group, and a higher con- 
centration of Protestants within any educa- 


‘tional group is likely to be found as economic 


status increases. With the exception of 
Catholics in the lowest educational group 
there is a tendency for the ratio of Catholics 
ina population group to decrease.as the eco- 
nomic status of the group increases. The ex- 
ception is due to the heavy weighting of 
southern Protestants in the lowest educa- 
tional and income group. | 

3. The number of church members in a 
population increases with both the economic 
and the educational status of the members of 
the population. Or, conversely, the number of 
those without church membership increases 
as the income or educational levels are de- 
scended. At the upper income level, how- 
ever, the proportion of church members is 
relatively constant irrespective of educa- 
tional status. The most marked increase in 
church membership with increasing school- 
ing is found in the middle economic group, 
while the most marked increase in church 
membership with increasing economic status 
is found among persons who have had only 
a grade-school education or less. 
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_ PREMARITAL RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY AND 
ETHNIC ENDOGAMY: 


RUBY JO REEVES KENNEDY 


ABSTRACT 


In New Haven the increasing rate of marriage between persons living within twenty blocks of one 
another (64.43 per cent in 1931; 76.31 per cent in 1940) is closely related to ethnic endogamy. While the 
pattern of in-marriage on a neighborhood basis prevails within every racial and nationality group, it is par- 
ticularly pronounced among Negroes, Jews, and Italians. Very little intermarriage (5.7 per cent) occurs 
between persons residing in areas markedly different in social, economic, and cultural traits. The fact that 
more than half of these were ethnic in-marriages suggests a change in the character of the areas rather than 


any increasing tendency toward nationality exogamy. 


Propinquity of residence appears to be an 
increasingly important determinant in the 
selection of marriage partners in New Haven. 
In 1931 almost two-thirds of all New Haven 
residents getting married in that city lived 
within twenty blocks of one another.2? A 
similarly high degree of closely propinqui- 
tous addresses (63.19 per cent) was true of 
Philadelphians marrying in Philadelphia in 
that same year.’ In 1940 this phenomenon 
was even more pronounced in New Haven. 
More than three-fourths of its residents mar- 
rying in the city lived within twenty blocks 
of one another, an increase of 12 per cent 
over 1931 (see Table 1). 

The trend to increased propinquity was 
marked in every distance category. There 
was even an increase in marriages of per- 
sons living at the same address. Corres- 
pondingly, there was a decided decline in 
marriages of persons living more than twen- 
ty blocks apart (from 35.37 to 23.69 per 
cent) (see Table 2). 

From Table 3 it is readily Sonani that 
through the years certain groups (e.g., Ital- 


t The writer is indebted to Maurice R. Davie of 
Yale University for valuable aid and suggestions in 
the preparation of this paper. 


2 Maurice R. Davie and Ruby Jo Reeves, “‘Pro- 
pinquity of Residence before Marriage,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIV (January, 1939), 510-17. 


3 James H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity 
as a Factor in Marriage Selection,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXVHI (September; 1932), 
219-24. i 


ians, Negroes) have remained highly propin- 
quitous in their mate selection. Others, pre- 
viously less so, showed a sharp increase in 
propinguitous marriage between 1931 and 
1940. The degree of residential proximity 
and its tendency to increase differ among 
the groups, as shown in Table 3. Particular- 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL 
PROPINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE IN NEW 
HAVEN IN 1931 AND 1940 ` 


NUMBER OF 














Cadea Per CENT 
NUMBER OF as / 
Buocxs APART 
IQ3I 1940 1931 ` 1940 
Within twenty..} 480 892 64.43) 76.31% 
Over twenty....| 265 277 35.57) 23.69 
Totali rras 745 |1,169 | 100.00] 100.00 


ly marked was the trend toward propinqui- 
tous marriage among Negroes and British- 
Americans within the five-block range; 
among Poles, Irish, British-Americans, and 
Germans within the ten-block distance; and 
among jews, Irish, British-Americans, and 
Germans within twenty blocks. That the 
Italians do not figure in this ranking of high- 
propinquity trends is due not to a lessening 
of propinquitous marriages among them but 


. rather to their already pronounced rate in 


1931. The over-all picture of increasing pro- 
pinquity appears clearly in the decline of 
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marriages between persons living more than 
twenty blocks apart for every group except 
the Negroes. The Negro irregularity is due 
to the recent scattering of small segments of 
the colored population to twe or three new 
zones of residence far removed from their 
main Negro area. ‘Fhe general pattern of 
lessening distance between premarital 
abodes is further emphasized by the appre- 
clable tendency, in every group except the 
Irish, toward marriages between persons liv- 
ing five or fewer blocks apart. Their 13 per 


f 


TABLE 2* 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE MAR- 
RIAGE IN NEW HAVEN IN 1931 AND 1940 


PER CENT 
Number or BLOCKS 
i APART 
1941 1940 

Same address............ 9.05 9.92 
Within five.............. 33.30 35.79 
Within ten... ....0.2000 55 44 55.48 
Within twenty. .......... 64 43 76.31 
Over twenty......-....:. 35 57 23.69 

Totala EE atu I00.00 100.00 


* The percentages are cumulative up to the twenty-block 
range. Cases where one of the contracting parties was not a 
resident of New Haven have been eliminated from this study. 


cent increase of marriages within ten or 
fewer blocks, however, brings the Irish into 
line with the general trend (see Table 3). 

Since marriage on a neighborhood basis 
(within twenty blocks) is on’ the increase 
among nearly all groups in New Haven’s 
population, the question arises: Is the in- 
crease in propinquitous marriage due to eth- 
nic endogamy? The best way of securing an 
answer is to examine the distribution of 
“in” and “out’4 marriages for each nation- 
ality and racial group in the various dis- 
tance ranges. 


4“In” marriage refers to a union between two 
persons of the same ethnic stock, whereas “out” 
marriage implies a crossing of ethnic lines. Excep- 
tions are the Jews, among whom religion rather than 


nationality is the criterion, and the Negroes, among , 


whom race is the distinguishing feature. 
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While two-thirds of all the marriages in 
New Haven in 1940 were “in” unions, Ne- 
groes, Jews, and Italians—with 94.4, 90.1, 
and 85.5 per cent, respectively—ied all 
other groups (see first two rows in Table 4). 
This strong pattern of “in” marriage re- 
flects the special solidarity existing in these 
three groups, which is accentuated by the 
fact that each forms its own area of resi- 
dence, within which selection of marriage 
partners is more common than among the 
other groups (see Table 4). 


TABLE 3* 


PREMARITAL RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY FOR 
EACH ETHNIC GROUP IN NEW HAVEN 
IN 1931 AND 1940 


NUMBER or BLOCKS APART 


wo. | Within | Within | Within | Over 
Groups Five Ten Twenty Twenty 
1931 | 1940 | 1931 | 1940 | 1931 | 1940] 1931 | 1940 
Negro..... 57.14170.35|/82.86/ 74.06/96. 30/88.88] 3. 70/r1.12 
Jewish..... 29. 53133 .03/54.93/62.40/76.06|89. 28/23.94/10. 72 
Italian... .. 33.73/36. 22/53.09157.12/70.37/76.31|/29. 63/23. 69 
Polish..... 31. §9132.90|37.85/52.64/57.89/68. 43|42. 21131. 57 
Trish... ... 25.74124.04]36.03|49.62156.51/69.00143.40/31.00 


Brit.~Amer.| ar .85136.04/37. 82/56. 20157. 98169. 55|42.02130.45 
German... .|25. 40/31. 48133 .33/50.00/50. 79/72. 21/49.21|27.79 


Total... ./33.30/35. 79155. 44155-48164. 43|76.31135.57}23.69 


* Only major groups are included. Those having fewer than 
twenty marriages were omitted since generalizations based on 
such limited numbers would be weak. 


We may take 66.7 per cent as the normal 
standard of measurement for “in” marriage, 
since it indicates the over-all behavior of the 
entire community. We may then compare 
the conformity of each group with reference 
to it, and thus determine the relationship 
which propinquity bears to this as well as to 
the “out” marriage standard of 33.3 per 
cent. Clearly, there is a high correlation be- 
tween “in” marriage and premarital dis- 
tances of twenty blocks or less. Correspond- 
ingly, “out” exceed “in” marriages when 
more than twenty blocks separate premari- 
tal addresses of spouses. The Irish are the 
only exception; and explanation for this ir- 
regularity is offered below. 

The ethnic groups in which the propor- 
tion of “in”? unions exceeds the 66,7 norm 
(Negroes, Jews, and Italians) rank highest 
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in propinquitous marriages of less than 
twenty blocks; while groups whose “out” 
marriage rate exceeds the general standard 
of 33.3 per cent (Poles, Irish, British-Ameri- 
cans, and Germans) have-much higher pro- 
portions of unions between persons living 
more than twenty blocks apart (see Tables 3 
and 4). Here, then, are three factors creat- 
ing geographical boundaries within which 
mate selection ordinarily occurs: (1) a di- 
vergent and clannish religion in the case of 


TABLE 4* 


PREMARITAL RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY FOR 
“IN” AND “OUT” MARRIAGES OF EACH ETH- 
NIC GROUP IN NEW HAVEN IN 1940 

















To-| Ne-lJew-|Ital-; Polir e| Brit.- | Ger- 
tal | gro | ish | ian | ish Trish Amer.) man 
Per cent In”. .-|66.7/104.4/90.1/85.5156.5/58.8] 48.5 137.8 
Per cent Out’’.../33.3] 5.6] 8.9l14.5143.5!'41.2| st.5 |72.2 
Blocks apart: 
ive 
a E o cidvaty Gate 36. 7170.6/32.7/37.8/32.6/18.2| 36.8 |20.0 
bd D 11 | dager 34.3,66. 7/36, 4126. 7/33 .3130.21 35.3 [35.9 
| 
“In”. PES ve Di 63.4158.4 6§5.rl40.9] 52.6 153.3 
OU rssi 3531.4166.7154. 5140.2/36.4158.7] 50.9 148.7 
Twenty | 
pd fe yaar 78.3)90.2/89.1/80.1/74.4|/60.6] 70.6 |73.3 
HOt”... 73.3156. 7/8 .8174.6'60. 6177.81 68.6 [71.8 
Over twenty 
eI kaa tees 21.7) 9.8)10.9!119.9/25.6/39.4| 29.4 |26.7 
Out’, annaa 26.7|33.3|18.2|25.4|39.4122.2| 31.4 |28.2 











* The percentages in this table indicate the proportions of 
all “in” and ‘‘out’’ marriages, respectively, which fall within 
each of the distance ranges. The percentages are cumulative 
up to the twenty-block range. 


the Jews, (2) race in the case of the Negroes, 
and (3) a high degree of ethnocentrism, cul- 
tural peculiarities, and persistent Old World 
folkways among the Italians, owing in part 
to their relatively large numbers.’ These 
factors operate to isolate these three groups 
geographically and maritally; each lives in 
its own area and marries within that area. 
However, the increasing tendency of other 
groups, formerly less propinquitous—the 
Poles, Irish, Germans, and British-Ameri- 
cans—in the direction of propinquitous mar- 
riage, further suggests a gradually increasing 
tightening of all social, and hence residential, 
barriers between the various nationality 


s Italians comprise about 40 per cent of all per- 
sons of foreign white stock in New Haven. 
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groups in the city. This is even further cor- 
roborated by the fact that the Irish, who 
registered a decrease in very propinquitous 
marriages (within five blocks) in 1940, are 
muca more likely to go beyond twenty 
blocks for their mates if they are also Irish 
than if they are not. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that cultural, especially religious, ties 
still hold, even in long-distance marriages, 
among the Irish. This is not true, however, 
of any of the other groups, for in each of 
them greater residential distance is much 
more likely to accompany “out” than “in” 
marriage (see Table 4). 

To test further the possibility that there 
is in New Haven an increasing tendency 
toward the development of segregated com- 
munities based upon ethnic, racial, and re- 
ligious characteristics, the addresses of 
couples were analyzed according to the eco- 
logical units or “natural areas” into which 
the city of New Haven has been divided. 
The method by which these areas were de- 
rived and a description of their predominant 
traits have been reported elsewhere. Twen- 
ty-two residential areas have been distin- 
guished. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of mar- 
riages according to premarital residence of 
1,112 couples, or 2,224 individuals. This is 
a smaller number of cases than that upon 
which the foregoing statements have been 
based. For the ensuing ecological analysis, 
the total of 1,169 couples married in New 
Haven in 1940 had to be reduced by the 
elimination of 39 instances where one or 
both of the contracting parties did not dwell 
in areas predominantly residental and of 18 
cases where either bride or groom was re- 
siding in a given area solely because of em- 
ployment there as a servant. 

The relationship between ecological resi- 
dence and marriage selection may be ob- 
served more readily by classifying the twen- 
ty-two areas into three major groups as fol- 
lows (“predominant”’ is taken to mean more 
than one-half): 


6 M. R. Davie, “The Pattern of Urban Growth,” 
Studies in the Science of Society, ed. G. P. Murdock 
(1937), PP. 133-61. 
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A. Predominantly foreign-born; Catholic; la- 
borers and artisans—low income: Areas III, 
IV, V, VI, XII, XII 

B. Predominantly mixed nativity; mixed reli- 
gion; laborers, artisans, office workers, 
dealers, and proprietors—low to median 
income; which may be subd: vided as fol- 
lows: 

1. Predominantly mixed nativity; Catholic; 
laborers, artisans, and office workers— 
low income: Areas VII, X, XI, XIX, 
XXII 

2. Predominantly mixed nativity; mixed re- 
ligion; artisans, office workers, dealers, 
and proprietors—-median income: Areas 
II, XV, XVI, XVIII, XXI 

3. Predominantly mixed nativity: Protes- 

- tant; artisans, office workers, dealers, and 
proprietors-——median income: Areas VIII, 
XIV, XX 

C. Predominantly native American; Protes- 
tant; professionals, business executives, 
office workers—high income: Areas I, XVII 


One of the most interesting situations dis- 
closed by this analysis is that in 42.8 per 
cent of the cases the marriage-contracting 
parties lived in the same area (see Table 5). 
This is especially significant in view of the 
small size of most of the areas. They range 
in maximum extent from four to thirty-two 
blocks, averaging aout eleven blocks. Only 
two areas show a maximum distance range 
of twenty or more blocks. If to these cases 
are added those of individuals marrying 
within like areas (30 per cent), then nearly 
three-fourths (72.8 per cent) of all persons 
marrying within the city chose mates resid- 
ing in similar types of neighborhood, Very 
little intermarriage (5.7 per cent) occurred 
between areas markedly dissimilar in social, 
economic, and cultural traits. 

Contrasting these facts with those dis- 
closed for 1931, we find that almost no 
change occurred in the proportions of mar- 
riages involving parties from the same area 
(43.4 per cent in 1931) and from like areas 
(30.4 per cent in 1931) (see Table 5). On the 
other hand, the slight decrease in percentage 
(from 22.5 in 1931 to 21.5 in 1940) of mar- 
riages between persons from related areas is 
accounted for in part by the increase of mar- 
riages between persons residing in dissimilar 
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areas (from 3.7 in 1931 to 7.5 per cent in 
1940) (see Table 5). For instance, in the 
areas inhabited predominantly by the for- 
eign-born who are Catholics, laborers, and 
artisans having low incomes (major group 
A: Areas ITI, IV, V, VI, XIL and XII) 
there has been a marked increase of mar- 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS 
MARRYING IN NEW HAVEN IN 1031 AND 
1940, BY PREMARITAL RESIDENCE ACCORD- 
ING TO TYPE OF AREA 











AREA Types 
i In Re- In Dis- 
* 
AREAS | In Same In Liket latedt similar$ 

| 1931 | 1940 | 1931 | 1940 | 1931 | 1940 | xO3x | 1949 

1 ere 50.0] 37.5| 8.3| r2.5| 4r.7| 25.0}..... 25.0 
ia EE 18.2] 24.3| 54.6] 43.9] 13.6] 9.8} 13.6] 22.0 
FUE ose onaae 45.0] 26.2] 32.5] 50.0] 22.5] 13,1... 10.7 
Ne orcs 44.0} 51.7} 39.0] 32.4] 17.0] 13.2]..... 2.8 
Wisi one 49.2| 70.8} 45.9] 56.0] 4.9] xr2.t]..... T.r 
Viacess 43-9| 42/7} 31.6| 32.6] 23.2| 20.2} 1.3] 4.5 
VIE iess 38.0| 34.4} 27.6| 22.6] 3r.r| 43.0] 3.2f..... 
VIEL veces 36.3} 29.1] 22.7] 40.0}.....4...0% 41.0} 30.9 
IX. ......-f---+-f 33-3] 26.6) 29.2] 66.71 37.5] 6.71..... 
e error IO.5} 42.9] 42.1] 30.4) 42.31 25.0] §.3] 4.7 
Bt ieee eee 32.01 33.3] 40.0) 15.3) 24.0} 54.4) 4.0}..... 
pa reer Go.2' 56.4] 16.8] 18.3) 22.6) 24.6) 0.41 3.97 
RE rrera 34.7, 8.3) 52.2] 47.7) 13.2] 40.7)..... 8.3 
BEV vidios 32.51 34.81 40.5) 37.7) 2.7)..... 24.3) 27.5 
eV oorsee §2.0| 48.2] 25.9] 25.7) 20.21 25.6) 4£.91 0.5 
XVI... 32.6; 32.8) 32.6) 35.3] 25.5) 27.9] 9.3] 4.0 
VEL awk 29.6) ©2.4{ 3.7) II.1] §5.6) §.6) rr.rf 72.2 
XVIIH..... 35.4) 22.2] 27.2] 22.2] 36.4] So.0]..... 5.6 
PO D oe adsn latest T 5O.0/100.0] $0.0) cue slecesvlesees 
b ©, eres Pore 37-5) 50.0] 43.8)..... 6.2} $0.0} 12.5 
KXL. roit 25.0) 39.6) 42.8! 34.0] 32.2) 23.6)..... 2.8 
XXIL..... 13.3) 20.7) Go.o] 51.7). 20.0) 27.6) 6.7)..... 
Total...) 43.4] 42.8] 30.4] 30.0] 22.5} ar.s] 3.7] 5.7 


* Both parties before marriage lived in the same-one of the 
twenty-two areas. 


f Both parties before marriage lived in areas that fal] in the 
same major grouping, e.g., both in Group 

t The two parties before marriage resided in areas falling in 
different, yet closely related, major groups. 

3 One of the contracting parties lived in an area falling in a 


major group least related to the area where the other party re- 
sided. 

riages involving dissimilar areas (see Table 
s). Likewise, in areas populated predomi- 
nantly by native Americans who are Protes- 
tants employed as professionals, business 
executives, or office workers earning high in- 
comes (major group C: Areas I and XVII), 
there has been an increase in the number of 
marriages involving dissimilar areas (see 
Table 5). On the other hand, in sections 
populated largely by Catholics of mixed na- 
tivity who are laborers, artisans, or office 


i] 
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workers having low incomes (major group 
B, x1: Areas VII, IX, X, XI, XIX, and XX), 
there has been a pronounced decrease in 
marriages between persons from dissimilar 
areas (see Table 5). Over all, however, very 
little change has occurred between 1931 and 
1940, and the conclusions of the noe year 
still apply in New Haven: 


Analysis of all the marriage licenses. . 
-has shown.... that-in, the vast majority of 
cases marriage is an in-group affair, that is, the 
two contracting parties tend to be of the same 
race, nationality, religion, and socio-economic 
status. Urban ecological studies have disclosed 
that the population tends to be segregated spa- 
tially according to the same traits. Thus the co- 
incidence of these two tendencies goes far to 
explain the factor of residential propinquity in 
marriage selection.’ 


A special analysis of the sixty-three mar- 
riages in 1940 between parties residing in 
dissimilar ecological areas of the city shows 


7 Davie and Reeves, op. cùi., p. 517. 


we 
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that more than half (58.8 per cent) were 
“in” unions. In some groups an even higher 
proportion of the marriages involving dis- 
similar areas were of this type. This was 
true for all the Jewish marriages, 80 per cent 
of the Italian, and.77 per cent of the British- 
American. This indicates that the 2 per 
cent increase of marriages between partners 
residing in dissimilar ecological areas does 
not imply a corresponding increase of mar- . 
riages between different ethnic, racial, and 
religious groups. Rather does it suggest a 
gradual change in the’ character of the 
areas, which is only to be expected in view 
of the sharp decline in the foreign-born pop- 
ulation and the recent development of re- 
housing projects in several areas. The facts 
at kand point to shiftings in the location of 
homogeneous communities rather than to 
their disappearance and an increasingly frm 
integration of each on ethnic, religious, and 
racial lines as disclosed by the rising trend 
toward “neighborhood” marriages. 
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INTERMARRIAGE AMONG NATIONALITY GROUPS IN A 
RURAL AREA OF MINNESOTA: 


baad 


si LOWRY NELSON 


ABSTRACT 


Of 885 marriages representing ten nationality groups in rural Wright County, Minnesota, over two-thirds 
of the husbands and wives were of the same ethnic group. Endogamous rates were highest among Finns, 
followed by Germans, Poles, and Swedes in the order named. Intermarriage appears to be influenced by 
numerical importance of the particuler group in the population, residential propinquity, and religious differ- 
ences. The high rates Jf in-group marriages suggest the persistence of culturally deviant groups and a re- 
tardation of assimilation. The meltirg-pot theory of amalgamation needs revision if present data are sup- 
ported by further study. Also, the ex:stence of these cultural diversities should be considered in educational 


and other social programs designed fcr rural areas. 


There can be little doubt that the “melt- 


ing-pot” as a figure of speech to describe the 
assimilation of the disparate elements into 
the American population has lulled us into 
complacency to the extent that very little 
attention has been given by students to 
what is the final test of assimilation: inter- 
marriage. This has been true especially 
with reference to the various nationality 
groups within the white race, particularly 
those from northem and central Europe. 
Moreover, with one or two rare exceptions— 
to be noted presently—practically nothing 
is known of the extent of endogamy among 
these groups in rural areas. The paucity of 
the literature on the field in general is al- 
ways noted by the few students who have 
paid any attention to the subject. Thus 
Professor Bossard in a recent erticle com- 
ments as follows: “The subject of inter- 
marriage between different nationality and 
nativity groups has been neglected in socio- 
logical study seemingly in proportion to its 
social, significance.’”? 

Before presenting the material which is 
the main subject of this paper, brief refer- 
ence will be made to other studies in the 
field. The most extensive study of inter- 
marriage in this country was made by 
_ Drachsler and was based upon nearly 80,000 


1 “Miscellaneous Journal Series,” No. 470. 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


2 James H. S. Bossard, “Nationality and Nazivity 
as Factors in Marriage,” American Sociological 
Review, IV, No. 6 (December, 1939), 792-98. 


marriages in New York City from 1908 to 
1912.3 Bossard uses as the basis of his study 
the marriage statistics published as part of 
the Annual Report of the New York State 
Department oi Health. These data are ex- 
clusive of New York City, but there is no 
tabulation by rural and urban segments of 
the population. 

Both Bossard and Drachsler find a tend- 
ency to intranationality marriages, although ' 
there is a considerable range of difference 
between them in their rates. Moreover, in- 
termarriage rates increase with the second 
and third generations. 

Constantine Panunzio recently reported 
on the intermarriages between certain na- 
tionality and racial groups in Los Angeles 
County, including Negroes, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Mexicans, Filipinos, and American 
Indians.4 He found that 97.3 per cent of the 
marriages were intraracial. This study, val- 
uable as it is in the contribution it makes to 
the general subject, sheds no light at all on 
the question of intermarriage among na- 
tionality groups within the white race. The 
hypothesis that “sex ratios and culture” are 
“the basic factors” in intermarriage’ is nev- 
ertheless significant and undoubtedly would 
be applicable to any study of white nation- 
ality groups. 

3 Julius Drachsler, Democracy ard Assimilation 
(New York: Macmillan & Co., 1926). 


4“Tntermarriage in Los Angeles, 1924-1933,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII, No. 5 
(March, 1941), 690-701. 


5 Ibid., p. 691. 
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John Kolehmainen made a study of 350 
Finnish marriages in Conneaut, Ohio, cover- 
ing the period 1895-1935, in which he re- 
ports a recent tendency (since 1¢26) toward 
“increasing predominance of mixed over 
homogeneous unions.” Out of 230 mar- 
riages of American-born Finns during the 
whole period, 123, or nearly 54 per cent, 
were mixed.® Here, again, the study is based 
upon an urban group. 

Niles Carpenter, using the nationality 
data reported for parents of children born 


TABLE 1 


RATES PER 1,000 OF MATINGS WITHIN THE SAME 
NATIONALITY OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN BORN 
IN THE REGISTRATION AREA IN 1920 


Ethnic Group Fathers | Mothers 








AE i a vie Gate nesta ate per E 828.0 | 970.6 
POON i555 sors ce eal hes oe 910.6 
United States..............000- 0.7 | 897.9 
Russia (including Russian Poland) om 9 | 857.7 
PUN SOI Ve eda ie ean were arenes 856.2 | 849.9 
Austria (including Austrian Po- 

lane AE E E O tensity 772.5 | 893.0 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden...... 481.8 | 652.1 
Trend orena va avarice 7.5 | 612.9 
Germany (mcluding German Po- 

LANG igen ade wade sete sank 295.3 | 421.6 
Conade serenan erei 386.9 | 411.4 
England, Scotland, Wales........ 337.8 | 373.1 


in the registration area for 1920, finds a 
strong tendency for races and nationality 
groups to be endogamous.’ The extent of 
this tendency is shown by the rates of mat- 
ings of fathers and of mothers within the 
same ethric group? (Table 1). 

Since tae data are based upon the birth- 
place of the father and the mother, only the 
foreign-born population is involved. ‘There 
is no way of knowing to what extent the 
matings within the native-born population 

„are within the same ethnic group. For ex- 
ample, Carpenter observes that in cases of 
mixed marriages the tendency is for the for- 


6“A Study of Marriage in a Finnish Commu- 
nity,” American Journal of Sociology, XLII, No. 3 
(November, 1936), 376. 

1 Immigrants and Their Children, 1920 (“Census 
Monographs,” No. 7 (Washington, D.C., 1927]). 


8 Ibid., p. 243 (Table x11). i 
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eign-born to marry into the “American” 
population rather than to choose a mate 
from among other foreign nationalities. 
This may simply mean that in choosing a 
mate individuals are selecting, from within 
the so-called “American” stock, persons of 
the same or of similar ethnic background to 
their own. On the basis of the facts it is a 
bit dificult to see how Carpenter could 
coxe to the conclusion that “there can be 
no doubting that America’s ‘melting pot’ is 
fusing at a very rapid rate.”9 With such 
high in-group marriage rates, “fusion” is 
limited indeed. 

Carpenter notes that there are more 
mixed marriages in the rural portion of the 
registration area than in the urban. That 
is, foreign-born people intermarried with na- 
tives more often in the rural area. This, as 
he points out, is no doubt due to the smaller 
proportions of the foreign-born in the rural 
population and to the rural-urban differ- 
ences in the sex ratios. No separate analysis 
of rural and urban groups was made on a 
nationality basis. 

About the only major study of intermar- 
riage among rural people according to na- 
tivity and nationality was made by Edmund 
de S. Brunner; his study covered 44,643 mar- 
riage-license applications in the states of 
New York, Wisconsin, and Nebraska for a 
pre-war period (1908-12) and a post-war pe- 
riod (1921-25). This is an important 
study, and it would have been of even 
greater value had the nationality groups 
been treated separately rather than by clus- 
ters (Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, Teutonic, 
Slavic, Latin). However, the author, by 
way of justification of the use of these cate- 
gories, points out that in “most groups one 
nation considerably exceeded all others in 
the number of grooms.” 

For the five ethnic groups the proportion 
of intermarriages was highest among the 
Anglo-Saxon in Nebraska and Wisconsin, 


s Ibid., p. 233. 


10 Ymmigrant Farmers and Their Children (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929), chap. iv. 


11 Tbid., p. 85. 


— 
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with the Scandinavians ranking first in New 
York. Germans were second in intermar- 
riage rates in Nebraska and Wisconsin and 
third in New York. The difference between 
the rates for “Teutonic” and Scandinavian, 
however, were very small. “Latins” ranked 
fourth and “Slavs” fifth in all three states. 
With the exception of the Anglo-Saxons in 
Nebraska and New York, and the Scandi- 
navians in New York, intermarriages were 
less than 50 per cent. In commor with 
other studies, this one indicates a tendency 
for intermarriages to increase with the sec- 
ond and third generations of foreign stock.” 

The data reported in this paper represent 
an incidental phase of a larger study of so- 
cial areas and community relations in 


Wright County, Minnesota. The original ` 


study was an attempt to determine neigh- 
borhood areas of Wright County, and it was 
anticipated that the nationality factor 
might bear some relationship to such neigh- 
borhoods as might be located. With this 
idea in mind, the schedules, which were 
gathered through the co-operation of the 114 


' rural schools, asked for the nationality of 


the fathers and mothers of the children in 
the schools. This made possible the analysis 
of intermarriage reported here. 

In all, 1,032 schedules were returned. Of 
these there were 134 children who gave the 
nationality of one or both parents as ““Amer- 
ican.” While the smallness of this number 
would tend to indicate a high degree of ac- 
curacy in nationality identification, the va- 
lidity of the returns for present purposes 
could not be established, and all “Ameri- 
can” schedules were eliminated from con- 
sideration. An additional 13 schedules in- 
volved nationalities (Belgian, Austrian, 
Danish, Swiss) so few in number as to be 
insignificant. This left a total of 1,770 per- 
sons, with ten nationalities represented, 


12 See also Bessie Bloom Wessel, An Ethnic Sur- 
vey of Woonsocket, Rhode Island (Chicago: Univer- 


- sity of Chicago Press, 1931), for similar findings with 


reference to an urban group. 


13 Before it was decided to eliminate these 134 
schedules, tabulations were made including them. 
The “American” group showed go.4 per cent intra- 
group marriages. The other four nationalities were 
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several of which have fewer cases than Js 
desirable. 

Admittedly, the incidental nature of fhe 
data left much to be desired. There was, for 
example, no way of knowing how many of 
the individuals were foreign-born or native- 
born of foreign or mixed parentage. It may 
even be that some of them are native-born 
of native parents, yet identify themselves - 
with ancestry of a given nationality. The 
fact that all the individuals were parents of 


_ children who were in the grade schools, and 


therefore not over fourteen years of age, 
would lead to the supposition that the vast 
majority are native-born and that those who 
are foreign-born probably emigrated at ear- 
lier ages. 

The ten nationalities under consideration 
are representative, from a numerical stand- 
point, of the more important foreign stock 
in the Wright County population. In 1930 
they constituted 91.7 per cent of all foreign 
stock. Since the 1940 census data on the 
native-born of foreign parentage is not yet 
available, the 1930 census has been used as 


a basis for comparison with the sample. 


Slightly over half of the county population 
in 1930 was classified as foreign-born and 
native-born of foreign parentage. 

It will be noted from Table 2 that the 
sample is distributed in numerical order 
among the groups as was the population 
within the same groups in 1930. Since the 
sample can be considered as almost entirely 
farm population and the 1930 figures are for 
the county population as a whole, some de- 
viation is to be expected. The 885 families 
represent approximately 20 per cent of the 
farm population of the county in 1940. 

While there is no inclination to attempt 
to establish Wright County as typical of a 
larger area, it cannot be said to be atypical 
of the northern Middle West. A cursory 
glance at the.census data for this area reveals 
the large extent to which the population is 
composed of immigrant stock from north- 


all intermarried, with one exception. Leaving these 
groups out of consideration altered the intermar- 
riage rates of eight of the group, SS them by 
from x to 2.3 per cent. 
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em and central Europe, notably Germany 
and Scandinavia. The Middle West was the 
first great rural melting-pot area of the 
country. l 

Tables 3 and 4 indicate the pattern of 
marriage among the groups. Over two- 
thirds of all matings are endogamous. Only 
three (French, Irish, and Norwegian) fell 
below 5o per cent in the case of husbands, 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SELECTED NATIONALITY GROUPS IN TOTAL 
WRIGHT COUNTY POPULATION FOR 1930 ANI 
SAMPLE : 


Waricsr County 














{FOREIGN-BORN SAMPLE 
AND NATIVE-BORN (HUSBANDS 
OF FOREIGN PAR- AND WIVES) 
NATIONALITY ENTS, 1930) 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent 
German......... 5,036 | 38.8 790 | 44.6 
Swedish......... 4,073.| 31.4 368 | 20.8 
Finnish.......... 1,214 0.4 169 | 9.5 
French”. oeren 582 4.5 105 | 5.9 
sa 05 ES 406 3.1 8x | 4.6 
P OUSNs 6455.09 88s 147 I.I 67 | 3.8 
English.......... 206 1.6 57 | 3.2 
Düt eanna 323 2.5 41 2.3 
Norwegian....... 667 sii 57.1 362 
Bohemian....... 324 2.5 3s | 2.0 
Total sese 12,978T| 100.0 | 1,770 99.9 


* Includes Canadian French. 
+ Constitutes 91.7 per cent of all foreign steck in 1930. 


and only the Irish and Norwegian in the 
case of wives. The numbers involved in the 
case oi some of those with low percentages 
of intragroup marriages are very small, and 
this would be expected to increase the num- 
ber of marriages with other groups. The 
Poles are an exception, however, since they 
show the third highest rate of in-zroup mar- 
riages, while at the same time only thirty- 
four cases are reported. It was discovered, 
however, when the distribution of nationali- 
ties was mapped, that the Poles were rather 
highly concentrated in one or two commu- 
nity areas. 
This suggested the idea of attempting to 


} i 
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isolate the effect of residential propinquity, 
which is known to be an important factor in 
marriage selection.*4 Naturally, since we do 
not have the addresses of the marriage part- 
ners previous to marriage, it is simply a mat- 
ter of making a rough approximation as to 
the influence of propinquity. To this end, 
the three most numerous groups (Germans, 
Finns, and Swedes) were grouped according 
to communities in which they outnumbered 
any other group, and the percentage of in- 
termerriage was then determined. Germans 
outnumbered other groups in fourteen of the 
twenty community areas of the county, 
Swedes in two, Finns in one, and French in 
one. The results of this tabulation show 
markedly higher rates of in-group marriage 
for Swedes and Germans as between ‘“‘ma- 
jority” and “minority” communities, and-a 
considerable, though smaller, difference for 
the Finns. 

The percentage marrying within the same 
nationality in communities where they 
were in the majority or in the minority are 
shown in Table 5. The numerical impor- 
tance of the particular nationality group in 
the population bears some relation to the 
rate of intermarriage. If the nationalities 
are grouped according to their numerical 
importance in the sample, a further demon- 
stration of this relationship is indicated 
(Table 6). 

T: should be noted that while the more 
numerous nationalities when grouped ex- 
ceec. the less numerous in the proportion in- 
termarrying, the combined percentage in 
the three largest is smaller than that for 
either Germans or Finns when considered 
separately, although it exceeds that for the 
Swedes (Table 4). In the middle group it is 
the influence of the Poles which brings the 
group percentage above that of either the 


14 J. H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity as 
a Factor in Marriage Selection,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXVIII (September, 1932), 219~243 
Howard Y. McClusky and Alvin Zander, “Residen- 
tial Propinquity and Marriage in Branch County, 
Michigan,” Social Forces, XIX (October, 1940), 79- 
81; Donald Mitchell, “Residential Propinquity and 
Marriage in Carver and Scott Counties, Minne- 
sota” (unpublished manuscript): 
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TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION BY NATIONALITY GROUPS OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES, WRIGHT COUNTY, MINNESOTA 


Wives 
t 
HUSBANDS 
Total Gar- sida o nn- | French | Irish | Polish ae 5- | Dutch Sorma R ohe- 
man ish ish lish gian | mian 
German............ 385 | 308 23 4 13 13 4 6 I I0 3 
Swedi hosanna vs 195 35 | 120} 9 4 Bo EEO 4 I 15 I 
Finni ecasasri rete end 83 2 4| 72 i AN EE EN EOI PELET EEST 3 I 
BRON 20% 6.6 dreriem it 54 16 3|../...) 26 5 I I I I lieke 
TB wuciserseita se eere. fox 43 18 6 IT 2 10 3 ese: I I 
Polih iy saga cran 34 Gls sata ae Mateos I 25 Te. Histor sh hemes I 
Ienglish..........05 v 27 4 a TE Be EEEE aces TO Wscaa ts I T 
DUR wn cee eacneagad s 24 7 s Mis es I Peut ï CE EEEE TTA 
Norwegian......... as 22 5 TON cares 2 Se rg ped EA patie Ya cee 
Bohemian.......... ., 18 4 a ee I Mi. cng eral heme EAT T, 9 
LO Aedes 885 | 405] 173 1 86 5I 38 33 30 17 35 17 
TABLE 4 TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
MARRYING WITHIN THE 
SAME NATIONALITY 


Per CENT MARRYING 
SAME NATIONALITY 


NATIONALITY 

Husbands Wives 

German. .........45- 80.0 70.0 
Swedish............. 61.8 69.4 
BINNS Yigg a ccrkes shee 86.7 83.7 
Bench io cise en bes 48.1 51.0 
IEE: 54 caasa otis 23.2 20.3 
Püssis 56a eee eae 13.5 75.8 
EMNGUSh cine cena ees 59.2 53.3 
Dutch iasss aawetnges 58.3 82.4 
Norwegian..........5 18.2 Tec 
Bohemian........... 50.0 2.9 
All groups....... 68.2 68.2 


Irish or French when they are taken by 
themselves, while the Poles alone exceed the 
combined rate. 

Again, the original schedules did not in- 
dicate the religious affiliation of the part- 
ners. However, certain groups are known to 
be nominally Catholic—the Poles, French, 
Trish, and at least part of the Germans; 
while Swedes, Norwegians, Finns, English, 
and Dutch are normally Protestant. It was 
not possible to identify Bohemians, al- 
though they are probably Catholic. The 


PERCENTAGE OF IN-GROUP MARRIAGES FOR 


THREE NATIONALITY GROUPS IN COMMU- 
NITIES WHERE THEY WERE IN THE MA- 
JORITY OR MINORITY 


Nationaliiy Majority Minority 
German............. 80.7 50.0 
Swedish...........-. 72.5 49.66 
Finnish........ eazi 87.9 79.2 

TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF INTRAGROUP MARRIAGES 
ACCORDING TO NUMERICAL IMPOR- 


TANCE IN THE SAMPLE 
Per Cent 
of Inter- 
marriages 
within 
Groups 
3 largest (Germans, Swedes, Finns). 71.9 
3 next largest (French, Irish, Polish) 57.9 
4 smallest (English, Dutch, Norwe- 


giac, and Bohemian) 


Group 


German group is known to be part Lu- 
theran.*5 

By segregating the sample in accordance 
with the location of Catholic parishes and 


35s C. A. French and F. B. Lamson, Condensed 
History of Wright County, 1851-1935 (Delano, 
Minn.: Eagle Printing Co., 1935), pp. 115-33. This 
gives the location of Catholic and Lutheran parishes. 
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parochial schools, and considering the Ger- 
mans in these communities as Catholic 
along with French, Irish, and Polish, and 
considering as Protestant those Germans lo- 
cated in communities with no Catholic par- 
ishes (with the exception noted in the foot- 
note) along with nominally Protestant na- 
tionalities, we get the results shown in 
Table 7. While this classification is only an 
approximate distribution according to reli- 


TABLE 7 


INTERMARRIAGE RATES AMONG NOMINALLY 
CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
NATIONALITY GROUPS 


MARRIED TO 
WIVES SAME Na- 
. WITHIN 
NATIONALITY COMBINED pee 
Re To- 
LIGION a GROUP 
(HUSBANDS) . 
No Pe. | No. | Per 
Cent Cent 
Catholic (German*, 
F. Do Irish, Po- 
SI) E 280 | 251 | 89.7| 2r4 | 76.0 
Protestant (Ger- i 
man, f Swedish, 
Finnish, Norwe- 
gian, Dutch, Eng- 
E PAE TT 336 | 340 | 92.0) 257 | 70.0 


* In communities reporting organized parishes. 

ł In communities other than those with Catholic parishes 
except Buffalo, which was arbitrarily classified in this group, al- 
though it contains a Catholic parish as well as Protestant 
churches. 


gious preference, it is believed to have some 
validity. It is noteworthy that Protestants 
show a slightly higher percentage than do 
Catholics and that intermarriage between 
the religious groups is markedly less than 
among nationalities, i 

It is recognized that this method of analy- 
sis incorporates the element of residential 
propinquity as well as religion, since the 
analysis is on a community-area basis; but 
the fact that the intermarriage rate is con- 
siderably higher than that shown when the 
communities were grouped according to the 
numerical dominance of specific groups 
points to the possible influence of church 
affiliation as a factor of importance. This is 
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in line with expectation, since most religious 
denominations encourage intermarriage. It 
has been suggested that the tendency to 
discourage intermarriage with Catholics is 
stronger in Protestants than is true with 
Catholics where Protestants are concerned. 

As far as the writer is aware, there are no 
comparable data on intermarriage among 
farm people. New York State, as previously 
noted, does record the nationality of brides 
and grooms applying for marriage licenses. 
Summaries are published annually showing 
nativity and nationality of foreign-born and 
native-born of foreign or mixed parentage. 
There is no segregation of rural and urban. 
On. the basis of the New York report for 
1939 the writer tabulated the grooms and 
brides (exclusive of those marrying native- 
born of native parents, in which case na- 
tionality could not be identified) for the five 
nationality groups most nearly correspond- 
ing to those involved in Wright County. 
The results dre presented in Table 8. 

The New. York data are significant not 
in their degree of correspondence with or 
deviation from the Minnesota figures but 
only in that they reveal from another area 
evidence showing a persistent tendency 
among foreign stock toward endogamous 
marriages. While the tendency is more pro- 
nounced in some groups than others, it is 
significant in all of them. 

It seems clear from the Minnesota data 
and the data from other studies that there 
is a tendency toward endogamous marriages 
among the nationality groups of northern 
and central European origin. This tendency 
to choose marriage partners along national- 
ity lines is unquestionably reinforced by re- 
ligious affiliation, which is so often associ- 
ated with nationality. The tendency—not 
fully recognized in the past—for families of 
common national origin to settle in compact 
geographic areas also contributes to the per- 
sistence of in-group marriage. 

The social significance of intermarriage 
or intramarriage lies chiefly in its relation to 
social assimilation. There are those who re- 
gard intermarriage as of secondary impor- 
tance in assimilation. Galitzi, for example, 
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maintains that ‘“inter-marriage is not a con- 
dition sine qua non of assimilation, as com- 
plete assimilation can be achieved without 
racial amalgamation. It is more a cultur- 


al than a biological process." She quotes ` 


with approval the statement of Fairchild 
that assimilation means “adoption into the 


TABLE 8* 


GROOMS OF KNOWN NATIONALITY MARRYING 
BRIDES OF SAME NATIONALITY, f NEW YORK 
(EXCLUSIVE OF NEW YORK CITY), 1939 


MAREYING SAME 
NATIONALITY 
NATIONALITY OF GROOMS 


No. Per Cent 


Danish, Norwegian, 

Swedish........... 120 | 40.0 
English, Scotch, Welsh r5o | 26.1 
German... sneren 390 | 40.I 
Trish EEEE T E 243 | 30.4 
Polish 6.03%64xa caw os 1,581 | 73.5 

Ota seth Genaen 2,684 | 52.5 





* Source; New York State Department cf Health, Sixtieth 
Annual Report, 1939 (compiled from Tables 34, 35, and 36). 


t Includes for both brides and grooms those foreign-born and 
native-born of foreign or mixed parentage. 


spiritual inheritance of a nation,’’? admit- 
ting, however, that intermarriage “hastens” 
the process. 

On the other side of the issue, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the difficulty 
of an alien group “adopting the spiritual in- 
heritance of a nation,” if marriage is largely 
within its own membership, since this tends 
to perpetuate the native folkways, language, 
and cultural outlook. It is well to remember, 
moreover, that the family itself is ‘more 
a cultural than a biological” entity. Com- 
plete assimilation means that the alien 
group loses its social visibility, interacting 


16 Christine A, Galitzi, A Study of Assimilation 
among Rumanians in the United States (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1929), p. 168. 


17H. P. Fairchild, Immigration (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923), p. 408. In the r920 edition 
of the book, however, this statement appears: “Per- 
haps the most efficient test of entire assimilation is 
that of free intermarriage” (p. 400). 
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freely with the larger-culture without prej- 
udice. As long as prejudices exist with ref- 
erence to a group as such, that group cannot 
be said to have achieved complete assimila- 
tion. Intermarriage is a test of the strength 
or weakness of these prejudices and must 
therefore be regarded as a final test of as- 


- similation. Bossard rightly regards inter- 


marriage as an “index of the assimilative 
process” and as a “severely realistic index 
of the social distance between distinctive 
groups and peoples living within a given 
area,”’%8 

There is a very common supposition that 
assimilation—or amalgamation-—is inevita- 
ble. Illustrative of this point of view is the 
statement by Young: “It is a truism that 
two or more peoples living in the same geo- 
graphical area, participating in the same eco- 
nomic system, no matter how divergent orig- 
inally in racial or national origin, cannot be 
kept biologically separate; ultimately they 
become one stock.’ 

As long as the in-group marriage rate is 
at least so per cent, it is difficult to see how 
absorption or biological assimilation is going 
to take place. Even a smaller proportion 
than one-half practicing marriage within the 
nationality group would be sufficient to 
maintain a “hard core” of cultural identity. 
It would appear that instead of a “‘melting- 
pot,” producing an amalgam out of the di- 
verse nationality groups, we have some- . 
thing which might better be described as 
“soup.” The basic ingredients of the 
“soup” are still distinguishable, although 
each ingredient has contributed something 
to the flavor of the whole. 

It would be easy to assume that in rural 
society, where the primary-group relation 
is considered to be strong, nationality con- 
sciousness would tend to disappear earlier 
than would be the case in the cities. This 
survey, however, indicates that conclusions 
on this point must be drawn with great 
caution. | 


18 OD. cil., P. 792. 


19 Donald Young, Research Memorandum on 
Minority Peoples in the Depression (Social Science 
Research Council Bull. 3: [New York, 1937]), p. 199. 
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We are beginning to discover that na- 
tionalities grouped themselves geographi- 
cally in the initial years of settlement to a 
much greater degree than has been com- 
monly recognized.” Such geographic con- 
centration tends to reinforce cultural isola- 
tion and facilitates the preservation of cul- 
tural diversities. In such rural areas it is 


20 See, eg., Hildegarde Binder-Johnson, “Dis- 
tribution of the German Pioneer Population in 
Minnesota,” Rural Sociology, VI, No. 1 (March, 
1941), 16~34. 
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quite likely that the assimilative process 
would be less active than in an urban area, 
even where comparable ethno-geographic 
concentration occurs. 

At any rate, it is apparent that further 
study might profitably be undertaken in this 
field, since the existence and persistence of 
cultural differences profoundly affects the 
social structure of rural communities. and 
assumes extraordinary importance in time 
of national crisis. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF ACTUARIAL AND 
INDIVIDUAL METHODS OF PREDICTION: 


THEOD ORE R. SARBIN 


ABSTRACT 


Are predictions of conduct more eccurate when made by case-study methods than by actuarial methods? 
This study is an experimental rather than a polemical attempt to determine the relative accuracy of the two 
modes of prediction. A restricted form of behavior—academic success—was predicted from clinical (case- 
study) material and from a previously derived regression equation. The correlation coefficients demonstrate 
that the case-study method which presumably accounts for an innumerable assortment of variables is no 
more accurate than a simple statistical method which accounts for only two variables. Analysis of the pre- 
dictions suggests that the case-study method takes behavior segments with known. predictive weights and 
applies other weights which are less efficient. Case-study predictions—at least on the grounds of efficiency— 
should not be substituted for actuarial predictions. As a complement to the actuarial predictions, the clini- 
cal predictions add nothing. The possibility of generalizing to the prediction of other kinds of criteria is 


discussed. 
é 


INTRODUCTION 


The object of this paper is to illuminate 
some of the dark corners of the concept of 
prediction in the social sciences. In recent 
years a number of writers? have expressed 
themselves to the effect that the clinical or 
individual method of predicting behavior is 


superior to-the actuarial or statistical meth- 


od. In order to determine the soundness of 
this assertion, one would have to test a hy- 
pothesis which might be formulated some- 
what as follows: A complete case study will 
increase the accuracy of prediction of be- 
havior over that obtained from the use of 
statistical tables based on experience with 
relatively few variables. ) 


t This article is a condensation of two papers, one 
of which was read at the r941 meetings of the Mid- 
western Psychological Association, the other at a 
seminar on “Problems and Methods of Prediction” 
conducted by Professor E. W. Burgess during the 
author’s tenure at the University of Chicago as a 
Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. I am 
indebted to Dr. E. S. Bordin for many valuable sug- 
gestions and to Dr. J. G. Darley for permission to 
use data from the clinical files of the University of 
Minnesota Testing Bureau. 


2 Among them are: G. W. Allport, “The Psy- 
chologist’s Frame of Reference,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, XXXVII (1940), 1-28; E. W. Burgess and 
L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939); M. S. 
Viteles, “The Clinical Viewpoint in Vocational Psy- 
chology,” Journal of Applied Psychology, IX. (1925), 
131-38; E. G. Williamson, How To Counsel Students 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939). 


That this hypothesis is too general to 
submit to experimental analysis becomes 
immediately evident. First, the term ‘‘be- 
havior” here means too much. Second, no 
standards exist to tell us when a ' case study 
is complete. Third, statistical indices and 
regression equations are not available for 
the prediction of many forms of behavior. 
In order to make the hypothesis testable, 
we must narrow it. down to coincide with 
these requirements: (a) the criterion to be 
predicted must be subject to definition and 
measurement; (b) experience tables or re- 
gression equations must be available before- 
hand in order to make statistical predic- 
tions; (c) the individuals whose behavior is 
to be predicted must have had at least one 
clinical interview; and (d), in addition to 
the statistically determined variables, other 
data which are presumably associated with 
the criterion must be made available to the 
clinician. 

In performing their daily activities, clini- 
cal counselors? make predictions of aca- 
demic achievement. They provide a situa- 
tion whereby the general hypothesis may be 
tested and where the four requirements just 
mentioned are satisfied. The criterion of 


3 Clinical counselors are clinical psychologists 
with experience and training in working with col- 
lege students. Four of the five clinicians in this 
study possessed the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. 
All five had had considerable experience in clinical 
counseling work with university students. 
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success is honor-point ratio, admittedly not 
a highly reliable measurement, but nonethe- 
less one that is in use in most institutions of 
higher learning. It is defined as the ratio of 
credits to grades which have been converted 
into honor points. Previously derived re- 
gression equations were available in which 
academic achievement is predicted by a 
combination of two variables: rank in high- 
school graduating class and college aptitude 
test. All subjects had one interview with 
the clinician prior to exposure to college 
classes. Data available to the predictors in 
addition to the measurement variables were 
in the form of additional tests of aptitude, 
achievement, vocational interest, and per- 
sonality; an eight-page individual record 
form; a preliminary interviewer’s form and 
impressions; and, finally, the counselor’s 
own observations. Now the hypothesis may 
be stated more specifically: By virtue of the 
case-study method employed, clinical coun- 
selors’ predictions of academic success will be 
more accurate than those determined from re- 
gression eguations. In short, the testing of 
the hypothesis involves comparing the pre- 
dictions made from regression equations on 


two variables to the predictions made by. 


clinicians from an innumerable assortment 
of variables. 


DATA AND RESULTS 


This brings us: to a consideration of the 
data. Predictions of academic achievement 
were made for 162 Freshmen—73 men and 
89 women—who matriculated in the fall of 
1939 in the arts college of the University of 
Minnesota. These predictions were made by 
five clinical counselors on the basis of tests, 
information obtained from the individual 
record forms, preliminary interviewer’s re- 
ports, and whatever data might be gathered 
and summarized in the interview. These 
were made on an eight-point scale and were 
correlated with the actual honor-point ra- 
tios at the end of the quarter. Statistical 
predictions were made by the simple proc- 
ess’ of substituting the values of the two 
variables—high-school rank and college ap- 
titude test—in the previously derived re- 
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gression equation and then solving for the 
most probable honor-point ratio. These 
predictions were likewise correlated with 
honor-point ratios. Table 1 gives the re- 
sults. 

By comparing the correlations obtained 
by the clinical method with those obtained 
from the actuarial method, we see that the 
correlations are not significantly diferent. 
The apparent differences which seem to fa- 
vor the statistical mode of prediction are 


_ shown to be not significant’ by the applica- 


tion of Fisher’s z test.5 If the trend were to 
remain the same with larger numbers of 


TABLE 1 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN AC- 
TUAL HONOR-POINT RATIOS AND CLINICAL 
AND STATISTICAL PREDICTIONS 


Type of Prediction Men Women 
CUMNICAy sss aid doarcwns van 35 69 


cases, we could safely conclude that statisti- 
cal predictions are more accurate. At any 
rate, we can draw the conclusion that the 
clinical counselors in this study did not pre- 
dict college achievement more accurately 
than did the statistical method. 

The plausibility of the hypothesis that 
case-study predictions are superior is not 
without foundation. Starting from a posi- 
tion which is logically acceptable—namely, 
that items in the history of an individual 
are associated with subsequent behavior— 
clinicians seek to discover and weight items 
in the client’s previous and current history. 
Information gathered from a survey of the 
individual’s past, then, should have value 
for predicting events in the future. That the 
two items in the regression equation—the 
high-school rank and college aptitude test— 


‘The usual confidence limits are used in this 
study. If a difference ts significant beyond the r per 
cent point, we consider it a real difference. A dif- 
ference that is significant to the 5 per cent point is 
suggestive and calls for further experimentation. 


SR. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers (London: Oliver & Boyd, 1938), p. 215. 
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could summarize all the pertinent and sig- 
nificant data that can be used does not seem 
plausible. So many other variables seem to 
be untouched. What of strivings, habits of 
work and play, special aptitudes, emotional 
patterns, systematic distractions, and the 
hundreds of other conditions which seem to 
be related to this complex form of social 
psychological behavior known as academic 
achievement? Have these forms of behavior 
no influence on the criterion other than that 
accounted for by the two variables? The 
answer is usually given in the affirmative— 
that these traits ere associated with the cri- 
terion of academic achievement and, fur- 


ther, that these subtle factors can be identi- - 


fied and weighted by skilful interviewers. 

Some of these so-called “nonintellective”’ 
factors were systematically observed on 
each of the cases in this study by means of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank® and 
the Darley Personal Inventory.” Four meas- 
ures derived from the Strong blank were cor- 
related with (a) actual achievement and (b) 
clinical predictions. None of the correla- 
tions obtained was significantly different 
from zero. These measures were: (1) pres- 
ence or absence of primary pattern of inter- 
est;3 (2) agreement of expressed interest 
with measured interest; (3) masculinity- 
femininity; and (4) occupational level (this 
variable applies only to the men and is con- 
sidered by some to be an estimate of the 
level of vocational aspiration). On the Dar- 
ley inventory no significant associations 
could be found with four of the traits con- 
sidered. These traits had been tentatively 
named “personal morale,” “social adjust- 
ment.” “family adjustment,” and “‘emo- 
tionality.” 

That these variables are not associated 
with college achievement is no new finding. 
Harris has reviewed several hundred studies 


6 Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
1938. 

7 New York: Psychological Corporation, 1941. 

873. G. Darley, “A Preliminary Study of Rela- 
tions between Attitude, Adjustment, and Vocational 


Interest Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIX (1938), 467-73. 
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in which tests and estimates of traits other 
than those determined by aptitude tests 
were correlated with achievement:? His re- 
port shows essentially negative results. 
Whatever the value of these data for pro- 
dicting other forms of behavior, they seem 
to be valueless for predicting achievement 
in college. . 

The data just mentioned were, of course, 
only a few of the many kinds that are avail- 
able to the cliniclan. The question still re- 
mains: Of the wealth of data available to 
the interviewer, how much is used system- 
atically in making predictions of academic 
success? The knowledge that all this case- 
study information is at hand in contrast to 
the usual few variables in regression equa- 
tions has led many interviewers to work 
from a hypothesis such as the following: 
approximately correct average weights are 
applied to test and other data by clinicians 
-—~even to the measurements for which re- 
gression weights have been determined. If 
this hypothesis is true, then the multiple 
correlation coefficients between the criterion 
and the measures in the regression equation 
will not differ significantly from the multiple 
correlation coefficients of the clinical predic- 
tions with the same measures. 

Two ways of testing this hypothesis are 
available. The two measures in the regres- 
sion equation can be correlated with actual 
grade averages and also with clinical predic- 
tions. By using .R?, the coefficient of multi- 
ple determination, we can make rough com- 
parisons to see the proportion of the variance 
accounted for by the two measures. An- 
other method, indicated by Bordin,?° is to 
determine the variance ratio, that is, the 
square of the standard error of estimate of 
one multiple R divided by the square of 
the standard error of estimate of, the other 
multiple R. This gives us the actual variance 


9Daniel Harris, “Factors Affecting College 
Grades: A Review of the Literature, 1930-37,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, XX XVII (1940), 125-66. 


10%. S. Bordin, “Tests of Significance Appropri- 
ate to Prediction Studies” (in preparation). This 
test is not entirely appropriate, for we have to as- 
sume the equivalence of the means and sigmas for 
both the honor-point ratios and the predictions... 


` 
kS 
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accounted for in the predicted variable by 
the predictor variables. First we examine 
Table 2 to see if the multiple R values ap- 
pear different. 

The coefficients of correlation (R) are 
easily converted into coefficients of multiple 
determination (R). For men the R? val- 
ues are .31 and .49, respectively. Interpret- 
ing, we would say that the high-school rank 
‘and college aptitude test account for 31 per 
cent of the variance in honor-point ratio and 


for 49 per cent in the clinical predictions. 


For women the figures are 45 and 66 per 
cent, respectively. It would appear, then, 
that at least 18 or 20 per cent of the variance 
in the clinical predictions was due to “other 


TABLE 2 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF 
CLINICAL PREDICTIONS AND OF HONOR- 
. POINT RATIOS WITH HIGH-SCHOOL RANK 
AND COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST 








Men | Women 
Honor-point ratios with high- 
school rank and aptitude test..| .56 68 
Clinical predictions with high- 
school rank and aptitude test..| .70 81 


factors” if the two variables had been given 
efficient weights by the clinicians. However, 
the previously submitted evidence on the 
nonintellective factors systematically stud- 
ied shows that those ‘‘other factors” at least 
have no consistent relationship with the cri- 
terion. At this point we may safely say 
that the clinicians overestimate the contri- 
bution of the two measurement variables. 

In order to show that the variance ac- 
counted for by these multiple R’s cannot be 
considered homogeneous, we use Snedecor’s 
variance ratio. We find F by dividing the 
square of the standard error of estimate of 
the multiple R for clinical predictions by 
the square of the standard error of estimate 
of the multiple R for the actual honor-point 
ratios (see Table 3). 

For the appropriate degrees of freedom, 


uJ, P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936), p. 386. 
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the F values in Table 3 are significant to 
the r per cent point. These data may be in- 
terpreted in this fashion: More of the vari- 
ance in the clinical predictions can be attrib- 
uted to the use of the two measures under 
discussion than can be attributed by these 
same measures to the actual achievement. 
These measures—the college aptitude test 
and rank in high-school graduating class-— 
have meanings for the interviewers different 
from what they have in terms of achievement. 
Furthermore, the clinicians depend almost 
entirely on these two variables as seen from 
the high multiple R’s when clinical predic- 
tions ‘are correlated with high-school rank 
and college aptitude test. 


TABLE 3* 


SCUARED STANDARD ERRORS OF ESTIMATE ` 
FOR MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS IN TABLE 2 


Men Women 
OT 8 E he eee eae 54 .40 
CAS AIE ede eG a .13 .12 
| er tat hey ae 4.27 zuad 


*Code: 1 = Honor-point ratio; 2 = High-school rank; 3 = 
Colleze aptitude test; 4 = Clinical predictions. 


In the light of these data it would appear 
that the case-study method takes behavior 
segments with known weights and applies 
other weights which are less efficient. 

The data, to this point, demonstrate 
that, because they are no more accurate, 
clinical predictions cannot replace statisti- 
cal predictions. This leads to the question: 
If the clinician cannot replace the statistical 
prediction, can he serve as a complement to 
it? This question can be answered quite 
easily by pooling the clinical predictions 
with the high-school rank and the college 
aptitude test. By comparing the multiple 
correlation coefficients with and without the 
clinical predictions, we can answer the ques- 
tion (see Table 4). . 

Neither of the differences shown in Table 
4 is statistically significant. These results 
are to be expected in view of the high inter- 
correlations between clinical predictions 
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and high-school rank and college aptitude 
test. As reported before, the predictions of 
the counselors are based for the mcst part 
on the same data as go into the regression 
equation. We can draw the conclusion, 
ther, that clinical predictions do not add to 
the validity of statistical predictions of aca- 
demic achievement. 

The clinical predictions were made on an 
eight-step scale. Some clinical workers 
maintain that predicting involves too much 
guesswork when dealing with so fine a scale. 
After all, they say, in practice we make pre- 
dictions in terms of success or failure, not 


TABLE 4 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF HON- 
OR-POINT RATIOS WITH HIGH-SCHOOL RANK 
AND APTITUDE TEST AND WITH HIGH- 
SCHOOL RANK, APTITUDE TEST, AND PREDIC- 
TIONS 








Men Women 
Honcr-point ratios with high- 
sckool rank and aptitude test..| .56 .68 
Honcr-point ratios with high- 
sckool rank, aptitude test, and 
clinical predictions............ +) a r i. 


usually in terms oz degree of success or fail- 
ure. We can do better, they continue, if we 
can make predictions on a two-point scale 
where success is considered to be “C” aver- 
age or better and failure less than “C” av- 
erage. Success would then be defined as 1.01 
honcr-point ratio or higher; failure, as any 
value below. 

The predictions of the counselors and 
those of the regression equation were as- 
sembled in fourfold tables, as shown in 
Table 5. The chi-square method was used 
to test the hypothesis. The actuarial pre- 
dictions are taken for the hypothetical or 
standard distribution; the clinical predic- 
tions, as the experimental distributicn. 

This analysis reveals that for men the 
clinical predictions are not significantly dif- 


12 Because of the small number of cases in some 
of the cells, Yates’s correction has been applied (see 
G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods [Ames, Iowa: 
Collegiate Press, 1937], pp. 160-62). 
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ferent irom the statistical predictions. For 
women the chi-square value shows a doubt- 
ful difference—favoring the actuarial pre- 
dictions in regard to accuracy. (When the 
predictions for the men and the women are 
combined, the chi-square value is below the 
2 per cent point of significance—again favor- 
ing the actuarial method.) The obvious con- 
clusion is that the interviewers in this ex- 
periment could predict academic achieve- 
ment no better than a simple regression 


TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF CLINICAL PREDICTIONS AND 
ACTUARIAL PREDICTIONS IN TERMS 
OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


Honor-Point RATIO 


PREDICTION Men Women 
Success | Failure | Success | Failure 
Clinical predic- 
tions: 
Success....... 25 15 49 20 
Failure....... II 2I 2 18 
_ Statistical pre- 
dictions: 
Success....... 27 12 48 14 
Failure....... 10 24 3 24 


X =1.25; P> .20; x?= 4.37; P<.05. 


equation, whether the criterion was scaled 
in eight steps or in two. 

Up to now we have considered the valid- 
ity of clinical predictions as compared with 
actuarial predictions. Nothing has been 
said with regard to the reliability or con- 
sistency of the two modes of prediction. In 
the plan of this experiment it was possible 
to determine the consistency of the predic- 
tions by two methods: (a) a case-reader 
read each case and made predictions inde- 
pendently of the counselors and (b) six 
months later the same case-reader re-read 
all but his own cases and again made predic- 
tions. In this way we had determinations 
of reliability analogous to the “alternate 
form” and “test-retest” methods used in 
computing test reliability. Table 6 shows 
the reliabilities. 


t 
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We must not confuse the reliability of 
statistical predictions as represented by such 
a statistic as the standard error of estimate 
with the consistency of establishing a predic- 
tion from a regression equation. Given the 
equation and the values of the predictor 
variables, the consistency of such predic- 
tions would be represented by a coefficient 
of unity. That is to say, the regression equa- 
tion will always yield the same result for a 
given set of scores. This is not so in the case 
of clinical predictions where the correlation 
of one case-reader with himself is only .78, 
and of counselors with case-readers, .68. 


TABLE 6 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF COUNSELORS’ 
PREDICTIONS WITH CASE-READER’S PREDIC- 
TIONS AND CASE-READER’S PREDICTIONS 
WITH SECOND PREDICTIONS 


Reliability 

Coefficient 
All counselors with case-reader .68 
Counselor A..........4-. 64. 
Counselor B...........-. 82 
Counselor C............. 88 
Counselor D............- 72 
Counselor E............. 68 
Case-reader with self........ 7B 


From the point of view of efficiency in the 
practical situation where predictions serve 
as the basis for employment or college ad- 
missions, the regression equaticn is to be 
preferred. The margin of error is known for 
the regression equation (S.E.est.); for clinical 
predictions the margin of error varies from 
one interviewer to another, and this error is 
added to that which is inherent in the data 
used. In terms of consistency of prediction, 
then, the actuarial is to be preferred to the 
clinical method. 

None of the previous evidence provides 
detailed information with regard to the na- 
ture of errors committed by the clinicians 
in making predictions. To determine in de- 
tail the causes for clinical predictions being 
less accurate is beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent paper. ‘The experimental design does al- 
low, however, for comparisons to be made of 
two important Statistics, namely, the 
mean and the variance. In- order to point 
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the way to better predictions, we should 
know, for example, whether interviewers 
overestimate or underestimate in their pre- 
dictions and whether their predictions fol- 
low the same dispersion as the criterion. 

‘The questions to be answered are two: 
“Arz the means of the clinical predictions 
underestimations or overestimations of the 
actual honor-point ratios?” and “Are the 
means of the actuarial predictions underes- 
timations or overestimations?” (see Tables 
7 and 8). 

TABLE 7 

MEANS OF CLINICAL PREDICTIONS AND HONOR- 

POINT RATIOS AND CRITICAL RATIOS FOR 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 


Men Women 
Clinical predictions... ..... 1.24 "1.50 
Honor-point ratios........ .92 1.19 
Differences. ...........-- 32 31 
Critical ratios............ Sure EF iy, 
TABLE 8 


MEANS OF STATISTICAL PREDICTIONS AND HON- 
OR-POINT RATIOS AND CRITICAL RATIOS OF 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 


Men Women 
Statistica! predictions. .... 1.04 1.17 
Honor-point ratios........ 92 t.IQ 
Differences. ..........06. .12 „02 
Critical ratios............ es „QI 


As seen in Table 7, the interviewers over- 
estimate the college achievement of the 
group studied. The critical ratios, deter- 
mined by Lindquist’s formula," which takes 
into account the relationship between vari- 
ables, show the differences to be significant. 
The means of the statistical predictions as 
shown in Table 8 reveal that they are not 


significantly different from the criterion. 

3 CR =———— VoM _ 
SD? SD 

Ve + WN, ei 2r(SDm,) (SDm,) 


t4 For some suggestions as to the reason for the 
overestimations on the part of the interviewers, the 
reader is referred to the writer’s Ph.D. thesis, on file 
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We may conclude, then, that, on the aver- 
age, clinical interviewers overestimate the 
grades their clients will receive. | 

One more question: “Are the dispersions 
of the clinical predictions and of the statis- 
tical predictions less than the dispersions of 
the honor-point ratios?” This question is 
stimulated by the claim of some advocates 
of the case-study method of prediction that 
the regression equation demonstrates the 
wel-known phenomenon of statistical re- 
gression—predictions are therefore tunched 
too close to the mean. The case-study meth- 
od can allow for this and make predictions 
which follow the distribution curve of the 
criterion. If we can show that the variance 
of the clinical predictions is close to the vari- 
ance of the criterion, then the case-study 
method has a remarkably unique property. 
We know beforehand that the distribution 
of predictions from the regression equation 
will not be the same as the distribution of 
the criterion, although its form will be sim- 
ilar (see Table 9). 

For degrees of freedom (N — r), 72, 72, 
and 88, 88, respectively, for men and wom- 
en, zhe F values are significant to the 1 per 
cent point. The distributions of both the sta- 
tistical and the clinical predictions are signifi- 
cantly different, therefore, from the distri- 
bution of the honor-point ratios."5 

That decreased variance is the chief dis- 
advantage of the regression equation was 
pointed out long ago by Hull, and the rea- 
sons for this phenomenon are well known. 
The reasons for the decreased variance in 
the clinical predictions are not so well 
known. One suggestion is that the inter- 
viewers wanted to “play safe.” The closer 


in the library of Ohio State University, “The Rela- 
tive Accuracy of Clinical and Statistical Predictions 
of Academic Success” (r941), pp. 100-101. 


ss Variance ratios were computed between clini- 
cal predictions and statistical predictions. For men 
the F value did not fall within the 5 per cent point; 
for women the clinical predictions had a slightly 
higher variance—the F value falling just within th 
§ per cent point. i 


16 Z, L. Hull, A ptitude Testing (New York: World 
Book Co., 1928), pp. 470-71. 
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to the mean, the safer the prediction. As a 
matter of fact, the interviewers used the 
uppermost two intervals only a few times; 
the lowest two, hardly at all. Hanks found 
similar results in studying prediction of per- 
sonality test scores from case material? He 
interpreted the decreased variance to be “a 
feeling of caution” on the part of the 
judges. 


TABLE 9 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF CLINICAL PREDIC- 
TIONS, STATISTICAL PREDICTIONS, AND HON- 
OR-POINT RATIOS, WITH VARIANCE RATIOS 


Men Women 
Clinical predictions....... 50 .60 
Honor-point ratios........ 89 86 
Variance ratio (F)........ 3.13 2.05 
Statistical predictions. .... 42 „50 
Honor-point ratios........ .89 .86 
Variance ratio (F)...,....1 4.49 2.06 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1. Many well-known social scientists 
maintain, expressly or by implication, that 
the case-study method of prediction is su- 
perior to the actuarial method. Evidence is 
submitted in this study which shows that 
clinical predictions of academic achieve- 
ment, made on an eight-step scale, are not 
more accurate than statistical predictions. 

2. Factors such as interest, inferred level 
of aspiration, and personality traits as meas- 
ured in this experiment appear not to be re- 
lated to achievement in college. Further- 
more, clinical interviewers do not use these 
measures systematically, so that actually 
they give little or no weight to them in mak- 
ing predictions. 

3. In formulating predictions, counselors 
rely for the most part on rank in high-school 
graduating class and college aptitude test 
results—-the same variables in the regression 
equation—although many different kinds of 
data are available. 


171,, M. Hanks, Jr., “Prediction from Case Ma- 
terial to Personality Test Data: A Methodological 
Study of Types,” Archives of Psychology, 1936, No. 
207, p. 18, 
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4. Case-study predictions—at least on 
the grounds of efficiency—should not be sub- 
stituted for actuarial predictions. As a com- 
plement to the actuarial predictions, the 
clinical predictions add nothing. 

5. When cast in the form of success-fail- 
ure instead of the eight-interval scale, clini- 
cal predictions are shown to be no more 
valid than the more easily obtained statisti- 
cal predictions. 

6. The reliability of clinical predictions 
varies from .64 to .88 (correlation between 
interviewer and case-reader). Predictions 
made by the same case-reader from two 
readings of the same cases correlated to .78. 

7. Clinical predictions overestimate the 
criterion by about a third of a letter-grade; 
the differences are statistically reliable. Sta- 
tistical predictions do not overestimate the 
criterion by any significant amount. 

8. As expected, the variance of the pre- 
dictions made by statistical methods is sig- 
nificantly less than the variance of the cri- 
terion (a result of the phenomenon of sta- 
tistical regression). The variance of the pre- 
dictions made by the case-study method is 
likewise significantly less than the variance 
of the criterion. 

Any jury sitting in judgment on the case 
of the clinical versus the actuarial methods 
must on the basis of efficiency and economy 
declare overwhelmingly in favor of the sta- 
tistical method for predicting academic 
achievement. Even though the small differ- 
ences which uniformly favor the actuarial 
method are not statistically reliable, the fac- 
tor of time and efficiency will decide in favor 
of the regression equation with its known 
margin of error. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


What are the implications of the findings 
as thev relate to the more specific problem 
of prediction in academic achievement? 
Since prediction serves as an aid to the con- 
trol of events, the results of prediction stud- 
ies can be utilized in the selection and dis- 
tribution procedures within institutions of 
higher learning. Admissions officers can de- 
cide on the basis of prediction tables derived 
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from regression equations at what level of 
ability to accept students. Some have ar- 
gued that the clinical interview must supple- 
ment the test procedures so that so-called 
“intangible” factors which go into achieve- 
ment may be appropriately weighted. From 
the evidence of this study, this clinical step 
is unnecessary. Predictions of college grades 
can de made with as much accuracy by the 
simple device of placing a straight-edge on 
an alignment chart. In short, a competent 
statistical clerk can make predictions as well 
as a highly trained clinical worker. 

Can we generalize and say that this set 
of procecures can be used in industrial selec- 
tion as well? Not only on the basis of data 
presented here but also because of the logic 
of prediction’? is the answer in the affirma- ` 
tive. Some years ago Viteles submitted ar- 
guments against the actuarial approach,” 
which were logically controverted by 
Freyd. Notwithstanding, the so-called 
“clinical” interpretations of objective meas- 
urement have continued unchecked. If the 
trained psychologist, sociologist, vocational 
counselor, or case-worker can tell any better 
than a test whether'a man is fit for a particu- 
lar job, he should make explicit the factors 
upon which he disregards the objective 
measurements and then submit his predic- 
tions to experimental validation. Unless 
checked by statistical studies, the case- 
study method in the social sciences will be- 
come intellectually bankrupt. 

May we go further and declare that sta- 
tistical procedures shall be substituted for 
clinical procedures in the diagnosis and 
treatment of all behavior disorders? If we 
interpret the statistical method more broad- 
ly than the administration of mental tests, 
then we can again answer in the affirmative. 
As a matter of fact, Wittman has presented 
evidence which fully supports this proposi- 


18 Theodore R. Sarbin, ‘‘The Logic of Prediction 
in Psychology” (in preparation). 


19 Op. cit. 


w 


20 M. Freyd, “The Statistical Viewpoint in Voca- 
tional Selection,” Journal of Applied Psychology; IX. 
(1925), 349-56. 
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tion.” She compared the prognoses of pa- 
tients in a mental hospital made by attend- 
ing psychiatrists with prognoses made from 
a well-constructed rating scale. The results 
showed the statistical predictions to be su- 
perior to the “intuitive” judgments of the 
psychiatrists. 

Realistic clinicians and case-workers 
know that their predictions are made on the 
basis of an informal statistical method. 
Those who hold that the case-study method 
can do more than the statistical method, 
even in the prediction of human behavior 
problems, must submit evidence. The onus 
probandis seems to fall upon those who ad- 
vocate the individual mode of prediction. 

A word is in order here relevant to the 
clinical method as used in this study. Pre- 
dictions were made on the basis of the tests 
and other written data together with infor- 
mation gathered in the face-to-face inter- 
view. The author would agree with any 
critic who says that more interviewing 
would probably produce better predictions. 
The better predictions, however, would be 
made on the basis of the frequency interpre- 
tation of probability—-the same basis upon 
which the regression equation is built. As 
the number of clinical periods is increased, 
the number of observations is likewise in- 
creased. Similar observations are ordered to 
a class, and the interviewer then makes a 
statistical prediction on the basis of many 
instances. It is conceivable that the clini- 
clan might discover certain traits which are 
not apparent from one interview. But he 
can only test the adequacy of his deductions 
by submitting his generalizations to test— 
by predicting future behavior and by com- 
paring his predictions with events as they 
occur. 

If advocates of the case study can identify 


traits, dispositions, attitudes, or motiva- - 


tions, then let these be put in the form of a 
hypothesis and tested. If predictions from 


21 Mary Phyllis Wittman, “A Scale for Measuring 
Prognosis in Schizophrenic Patients,” Elgin Papers, 
IV (1941), 20-33; “Evaluation of Prognosis in the 
Functional Psychoses,” Psychological Bedletin, XXX- 
VII (1941), 535-36. i 
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the hypothesis are shown to correspond to 
events, then the traits identified can be in- 
cluded with other measures in a regression 
equation. This is considered by the author 
to be one of the chief functions of the clini- 
cian: the formulating of hypotheses to be 
tested by him or by others in the field or in 
the laboratory. Another important function 
is that of serving as an agent of treatment. 
By the same statistical method we can pre- 
dict which treatment method is most ap- 
propriate for a given symptom complex.” 
Where the treatment involves a second per- 
son, such as play therapy, relationship ther- 
apy, group therapy, etc., the interviewer has 
a definite role. In diagnosis, however, his 
role is a secondary one. Except as he gathers 
data to include in the formal or informal re- 
gression equation, his diagnoses can be made 
from experience tables. If such an item as 
“Does your father beat your mother?” were 
found to have predictive value, then the 
clinician would serve to ask the question 
and to record the answer. The weight it 
would have in the regression equation, how- 
ever, would be determined by considera- 
tions other than what the clinician intui- 
tively thought the weight should be. This 
conclusion follows from evidence presented 
elsewhere? which demonstrates that a diag- 
nosis without a future referent has no utility 
so far as treatment or control is concerned. 
As soon as a diagnosis is made meaningful, 
it takes the form—implicitly or explicitly— 
of a prediction. As shown by Reichenbach, 
predictions are expressed as probability 
statements.?4 Only after statistical manipu- 
lations have taken place, either informally, 
as in the case of generalizing from clinical 
experience, or formally, as in the case of re- 
gression equations, can we derive such a 
probability statement. 

The implications of these paragraphs for 


22 Theodore R. Sarbin, “Clinical Psychology— 
Art or Science,” Psychometrica, VI (1941), 391~400. 

23 Sarbin, “The Logic of Prediction in Psychol- 
ogy.” 


24 Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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psychologists and other social scientists may 
be summarized: 


1, Statistical predictions, being more easily de- 
termined and at least as accurate, are to be 
preferred to predictions made by the clinical 
method. 

2. If clinical predictions can be shown to be 
more valid, the data which are used by the 
clinician should be made explicit, so that 
they may be quantified and included in pre- 
diction tahles. 

3. One of the chief tasks of the clinician is to 
formulate hypotheses to be tested by experi- 
mental methods. 

4. Another task is that of serving as an agent 
of treatment. 

5. Diagnosis is a secondary function in that 
predictive diagnoses are more readily made 
by the actuarial method; the clinician, how- 
ever, may collect data called for by his for- 
mal or crude equations. 


For the training of case-workers and clini- 
cians, this study has an important contribu- 
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tion. If the proposition is accepted that the 
diagnostic function belongs appropriately to 
the statistician (since meaningful diagnoses 
are predictions of future behavior), then the 
clinician-in-training or apprentice case- 
worker wil spend more of his training time 
in two activities: (a) learning from empiri- 
cal studies which treatment devices are ap- 
propriate to certain symptom complexes 
and (å) learning how to administer the var- 
ious types of therapy. In addition, he must 
learn how as an interviewer he can be a diag- 
nostic tool. But the diagnosis itself should 
be made from experience tables, regression 
equations, or similar mathematical aids.*5 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


45 Paul Wallin discusses the general problem of 
this paper and provides many valuable research sug- 
gestions in his chapter on “Case Study Methods,” 
in Paul Horst et al., The Prediction of Personal Ad- 
justment (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1942). 


IN MEMORIAM 
FRANZ BOAS 


FAY-COOPER COLE 


On December 21, 1942, passed the 
man who more than any other has domi- 
nated and influenced American anthro- 
pology in the past half-century. A brief 
appraisal of his career must be super- 
ficial, for the mere recital of his investi- 
gations and major articles would require 
several pages. . 

Born and educated in Germany, Dr. 
Boas took his Ph.D. degree at Kiel in 
1881. His special training was in phys- 
ics, mathematics, and geography. Thus 
he brought to his life-work the method- 
ology of the exact sciences, combined 
with an interest in man in his relation to 
his environment. A trip to Baffin Land 
in 1883-84, followed by two years as as- 


sistant in the Royal Museum in Berlin, 


drew him into anthropology; but in the 
new discipline he never gave up the 
methods of the laboratory. 

His museum work reflected his general 
attitude toward all elements of human 
culture. Synoptic collections were con- 
sidered by him to give false impressions, 
since this type of exhibit implied that 
materials similar in appearance were sim- 
ilar in meaning. To understand an ob- 
ject, one must study it in its native set- 
ting, and its relationship to all other ele- 
ments in that culture must be sought. 
The same was true, he held, for clan, 
totemism, and myth. 

Intensive studies impressed him with 
the complexity of cultural phenomena, 
and he professed an interest in learning 
how they came into being. He sought 
evidence of relationship between myth- 
ologies, languages, and cultural elements 
but opposed “‘ill-substantiated guesses.” 


Despite his insistence on his interest in 
history, he seems to have been more con- 
cerned with historic relations than with 
the writing of history. The dynamics of 
culture and culture processes were his 
chief concern, but he had little faith in 
the discovery of laws, and he looked 
askance at statistics as a safe guide in 
ethnographic inquiry. 

In his linguistic studies he collected 
extensive texts covering all phases of life 
and from all levels of society. These were 
analyzed and described and used both 
for historic research and for deeper in- 
sight into the mentality of the aborigi- 
nal group. In these studies he established 
genetic relationships between languages 
but again stopped short of historical re- 
constructions. 

His contributions to physical anthro- 
pology were. primarily concerned with 
laws of growth and stability of physical 
types rather than the description of peo- 
ples and races. | 

Always he brought his wide knowledge 
of the peoples of the world into the strug- 
gle for tolerance and better understand- 
ing. He denied racial purity and showed 
the falsity of the claims for racial superi- 
ority. He was a member of the National 
Academy and was given the highest 
honor obtainable in American science 
when he was elected president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In his passing, Ameri- 
can anthropology loses a great leader, 
and those of us who had the privilege of 
studying with him have lost a great 
friend and teacher. 

CHICAGO 
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A CRITIQUE OF A CRITIQUE: FUR- 
THER COMMENT ON S. C. DODD’S 
DIMENSIONS OF SOCIETY: 


It is the privilege of a critic to express his 
personal reaction to the work under review. An- 
other may disagree, but there is hardly a sub- 
ject for argument unless one is striving to con- 
vert the reviewer. To the extent, however, that 
objective grounds are assigned as the basis of 
judgment, these grounds, as fact and logic, are 
subject to the same type of scrutiny as any other 
literary or scientific pronouncement. From this 
point of view I consider the recent “Critique of 
Dodd’s Dimensions of Society,” by Ethel Shan- 
as,? l 

It is necessary first to point out an apparent- 
ly fundamental misunderstanding on the part 
of the critic of the book reviewed. A common 
error of book-reviewing is to criticize the author 
for writing the book he did instead of some 
other book. Miss Shanas makes this error. It 
was to be expected that a work of such uncon- 
ventional content as Dodd’s Dimensions would 
run afoul of this academic malpractice, although 
Dodd is explicit (see especially pp. 8-11 of the 
Dimensions) that his purpose is to set forth a 
methodological and classificatory system, not to 
survey empirical findings. But that he has not 
done the latter is the chief count on which the 
critic belabors the volume. She says: ‘‘S-theeory 
definitions would seem to be useless to the sociol- 
ogist in studying human behavior” (p. 215), and 
“no amount of improvement, however, in the 
reliability of these nonsense syllables would in- 
crease the amount of information [italics mine] 
which such syllables give about any particular 
problem” (pp. 216-17). 

It is impossible to meet this type of criticism, 
for Dodd has no intention of supplying the in- 
formation sought by the critic on the “particu- 


* Henry Ozanne has worked with Professor Dodd 
on the latter’s forthcoming book, Systematic Sociol- 
ogy, and on a paper, “A Parsimonious Symbolism 
Adapted to the Social Sciences,” available shortly. 
Mr. Ozanne and Dr. Dodd conferred personally on 
this rejoinder before Dr. Dodd sailed for Syria. 


2 This Journal, September, 1942. 


lar problems” in which she is personally in- 
terested. Dimensional sociology3 deals only 
with recorded data. Dodd works on the level of 
data, not phenomena, and he expressly dis- 
claims major contribution to the technique of 
observation. He is concerned exclusively with 
the next level of abstraction—that of summariz- 
ing and manipulating recorded data for the pur- 
pose of establishing conceptual relations among 
them of the type regarded as scientific. This is 
the level of semiotics, the contributions of which 
to the generalization and unification of logical 
form have been so vast in the works of Boole, 
Peano, Whitehead, Russell, Schroeder, Frege, 
Peirce, and Carnap. The failure to keep in mind 
the basic nature of Dodd’s task crops up re- 
peatedly and vitiates much of the reviewer’s 
specific criticism.4 

Allied with this misunderstanding is Shanas’ 
complaint that “it [S-theory] tells us neither 
how to select the salient characteristics of a 
situation nor how to analyze or understand 
them” (p. 227). This is a misconception of the 
function of theory in the process of inquiry. All 
specified recorded characteristics in the situa- 
tion are selected as recorded. The analyst has no 
discretion here. Selection is made at the earlier 
stage when the researcher decides what to in- 
vestigate and what indices of it to collect and 
record. That is, the investigator—not a theory 
—must decide what to investigate. That which 
is salient is relative to what the investigator 
desires (a value judgment) to predict and con- 


3 Since the appearance of the Dimensions, Dodd 
generally has adopted the term’ ‘‘dimensional soci- 
ology” in place of the expression “S-theory.” Here 
I retain in most instances the older term since the 
Shanas review uses it exclusively. 


4 Note the following statement by Dodd of his 
own conception of his undertaking: “The S-theory, 
which is proposed in this volume, is an internally | 
consistent organization of about a dozen symbols for 
expressing in generalized form many of the concepts 
of sociology, for expressing a rigorous classification of 
all quantitative sociological facts by means of opera- 
tionally related statistical indices, and for increas- 
ing the precision of whatever quantitative generali- 
zations can be made with our current all-too-inade- 
quate data” (p. 8). 
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trol. If this choice is stated explicitly, then the 
“salient” is all the indices in proportion to the 
correlation they afford, and the extent of these 
correlations specifies the “salient” under the 
conditions studied. 


THE ROLE OF SYMBOLS 


More important, perhaps, is Shanas’ mis- 
understanding of the role of symbolic systems in 
science. She impugns Dodd’s symbols with 
such epithets as “arbitrary.” Here she ignores 
the immense inductive base, thousands of hours 
of testing, thousands of sets of data examined, 
fitted with tentative symbols and refitted dozens 
of times until the symbolic structure emerges 
as closely fitted to published data as the 325 S- 
situations in Dodd’s volume give evidence. But 
arbitrariness is not a pertinent criticism of any 
symbolic system. All symbols and all classifica- 
tion may be considered arbitrary. The impor- 
tant question about any symbol is the verifiable 
one of its reliability, validity, and utility. 

An especially revealing statement by Shanas 
in this connection is her remark that “the use 
of symbolism cannot clarify confusion.” How 
except by symbols can any confusion be clari- 
fied? What she probably is expressing is her dis- 
like of algebraic symbols replacing verbal ones. 
Better symbols are the only possible way of 
improving communication. Whether or not 
Dodd’s symbols are better must be determined 
by the criteria of reliability, validity, and util- 
ity. Rather than paying direct attention to such 
criteria, however, she prefers to accuse Dodd of 
adding more layers of symbolism “through 
which the careful student must plough to get to 
the fundamental concepts” (p. 227). But that is 
precisely the difficulty with the shifting denota- 
ta of most current concepts; one must plough 
through author after author for a common de- 
nominator which she calls the ‘fundamental 
concept.” To whom is it fundamental? How 
explicitly will sociologists agree on the term and 
its denotata? This is precisely the problem 
which has given rise to the Committee on Con- 
ceptual Integration of the American Sociological 
Society. One of Dodd’s major contributions lies 
here in this field of definition construction. He 
does provide a largely standardized technique of 
definition which—claiming nothing in advance 
for its fruitfulness—can be tested by the ac- 
credited methods of science." 


5 See S. C. Dodd, “Operational Definitions Opera- 
tionally Defined,” this Journal, January, 1943. 
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Since the principal part of the critique in 
question is directed at an examination of Dodd’s 
claims that his system of classification conforms 
to a high degree with the criteria of inclusive- 
ness, reliability, precision, parsimony, and 
fruitfulness, I shall now consider Shanas’ com- 
ments on these points. 


INCLUSIVENESS 


Although Shanas purports to disagree with 
Dodd as to his claim for the inclusiveness of S- 
theory, actually she admits this claim in full! 
She says: “The first presumed merit of the S- 
theory—that of inclusiveness—is purely a 
matter of logical definition’? (p. 216). What 
other kind of inclusiveness is there except that 
of logical definition? Even a physical classifica- 
tion of potatoes into bins by size requires a 
screen mesh defining the size classes. All in- 
clusive classifying requires defining the classes. 

But the reviewer objects to the residual-class 
concept. Here, however, she merely shows that 
she is unfamiliar with a stock in trade of all logi- 
cians. Defining by the residual class, the logical 
complement as one of the subclasses insures 
logical inclusiveness. Whether the subclasses 
and the residual class are useful is another issue 
—that of utility, not inclusiveness. Dodd’s J, 
the logical complement class for the class 
(TULUP), is logically inclusive, and, incidental- 
ly, this is more than is provided by any other 
classificatory system in the field of sociology. 
In Tarski’s notation, I is definable as [= 
(TULUP) or [=~(TULUP). 

Furthermore, it is incorrect to dub J a mere 
residual class. J in Dodd’s system must have 
specificity; i.e., it must be subclassified where 
and to the extent needed. 


RELIABILITY 


Shanas contends that the evidence for the 
reliability of S-theory is “insignificant” (p. 216). 
This is mere assertion in the face of Dodd’s facts 
from controlled-experiment measuring and find- 
ing high reliability. Let doubters perform the 
experiment themselves. 

The reviewer implies that Dodd’s experi- 
menters did not work independently. I quote 
Dodd in direct rebuttal: 

“This is simply untrue. Re-read the stated 
conditions of the reliability experiment in the 
Dimensions. The critic implies that in a legiti- 


6 Alired Tarski, Introduction to Logic (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941). 
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mate test of reliability those testing a classifica- 
tion are not first to be informed of the rules 
governing the classification. This is clearly pre- 
posterous. How can reliable use of any scien- 
tific technic be taught otherwise? One of my 
experimenters never studied under me, but 
merely read the Dimensions of Society manu- 
script.” 

Shanas’ use here of such words as “‘indoctri- 
nation” and “‘cultish” are slander but not criti- 
cism. The rules and procedures of analysis must 
be specified and learned for the qualitative 
analysis of chemistry or for any other scientific 
operation. The only conclusion possible from 
this criticism is that the critic simply does not 
know the meaning of reliability in science. And 
she fails wholly to note that the reliability evi- 
‘dence Dodd does provide is much more than, is 
provided by any other author of a systematic or 
any other text of sociology. And—contradicting 
Shanas directly—this measurement of the re- 
liability of a set of concepts zs new and is an ad- 
vance in that respect over other social science 
writing to date. Can Shanas cite another ex- 
ample of it—not for a single test, such as Chap- 
in’s sociometric scale (which is one concept), 
but for a set or system of concepts? 

In her final treatment of the issue of reliabil- 
ity Shanas says: “It is possible to invent a 
logical scheme of nonsense syllables with full in- 
struction as to their use which could be demon- 
strated as reliable by Dodd’s method” (p. 216). 
Here, as she did with the issue of inclusiveness, 
she admits the reliability point and shifts to the 
question of “informativeness.” Twice so far has 
she confused the problem by allegedly attacking 
one issue but actually discussing a different one. 


PRECISION 


Shanas’ attack here is on Dodd’s J sector, 
and she contends that this concept ignores dif- 
ferences in characteristics. She fails to under- 
stand that S-theory requires the explicit re- 
cording of all specified elements in the situation. 
5-theory records the current degree of precision 
of any data as: 


r. Purely qualitative=J° 

2, An all-or-none quantity (.e., presence or 
absence of a quality) = "of 

3. An ordinal quantity =‘ 

4. A cardinal quantity = J 


This notation actually prevents the all too 
common confusion caused by mixing together 
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data of varying degrees of precision. S-theory 
provides rules for the proper combining of data 
of varying precision in the same equation and so 
makes possible the solution for either qualita- 
tive or quantitative unknowns. S-notation 
contributes precision to sociological data in five 
ways: 

x. S-formulas explicitly state the degree of 
precision of the symbolized data by scripts: 
T us Gary 

2. -formulas explicitly state the lmits 
within which the situation holds by means of 
the case script: %7 |. 

3. S-formulas provide for infinite discrimina- 
tion of qualitative differences by means of the 
class script, [}.;:x:....2, thus affording sub- 
classification to any number of levels and to any 
desired fineness. 

4. S-formulas state the qualitative condi- 
tions under which the situation holds (as fully 
recorded by the investigator) by means of quali- 
tative factors which qualify the data recorded: 
ci? See 

5. Tke interrelation matrices defining the 
sociological group, as well as other matrices, 
contribute the same sort of precision that cor- 
relation matrices (scatter diagrams) and their 
summarizing coefficients contribute to the study 
of the relations of characteristics. Just as cor- 
relation relates with precision two characteris- 
tics in one population (Z?P"), so the interrela- 
tion matrix and indices relate with precision two 
sets of people (or one set of persons with each 
other) in respect to one interrelating charac- 
teristic at a time (/'P2).7 

As to the criticism that Dodd’s concept of 7° 
does violence to qualitative discrimination be- 
cause of its equal weighting of all qualitative 
elements, S-notation, rather, makes explicit the 
implicit weightings that are always present in 
merely asserting more than one quality or com- 
bination of them in a pattern. Equal weighting 
is an approximation, a temporary convenience, 
until more accurate weighting by some explicit 
criterion is developed. Even now this is much 
better than the hidden and variable weighting 
implicit in words, which are almost always 
somewhat ambiguous. 

To the reviewer’s complaint about the ap- 
parent dissimilarity of S-situations involving 
the same quantic number, it may be answered 


7 Professor Read Bain in a forthcoming rejoinder 
to some critics of Dodd will deal with some of the 
objections that have been raised to the mathematical 
aspects of S-theory. 
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that operational similarity with variable con- 
tent is often more useful for scientific predic- 
tion than similar content. The concept of physi- 
cal energy includes all contents (electric, ther- 
mal, mechanical, etc.) under one operational 
formula: E=4mv. Similarly, Dodd’s concept 
of sociological force groups all contents (eco- 
nomic, political, educational, etc.) under one 
operational formula, F=P;I;T>, generaliz- 
ing “that which accelerates change in a given 
population in a given time a given amount.” 
When it is so defined, investigators are more 
likely to agree on the nature and amount of the 
force in a given situation and can correlate it 
with other data more exactly and then can pre- 
dict it within the regression equation limits. 

It must be insisted, further, that the descripts 
provide a flexible classification scheme to as 
many sublevels of classes as desired, expanding 
the quantic classification. These subclasses, 

isjik:....z, are the qualitative equivalent 
of the number of decimal places to which a 
quantitative finding may be determined. Hence 
S-notation adds precision by this device of 
“qualitative decimating,” or qualitative fine- 
ness of discrimination. i 

But, says Shanas, ‘‘ ‘Love’ is no better un- 
derstood by treating it as a peak on an inter- 
relation surface” (p. 221). This may be true 
for her personal aesthetic purpose, but the 
requirements of science are not satished by 
mere personal understanding; the “understand- 
ing” must be communicable. ‘The matrix does 
this. It measures the intensity of “Jove” in a 
given instance, and its relative intersity com- 
pared with other pair-relations. The reviewer 
believes it is doubtful that the matrix dispenses 
with subjectivity, but here again Dodd has of- 
fered experiments proving low degree of sub- 
jectivity. Of course, the matrix is only one tool; 
the indices entered in its cells are another. The 
finished product, the measurement of the inter- 
relations of people, may suffer in proportion as 
either is inadequate. She argues that the matrix 
makes no contribution to precision because 
more adequate indices are needed. ‘This is the 
all-or-none fallacy. Dodd also urged better in- 
dices (data); but meanwhile indices of varying 
excellence are available and to that extent S- 
notation is useful This is true of all science— 
better data are desired but theory construction 
and methodological techniques develop to- 
gether with better data and do not wait on 
perfect data. 
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PARSIMONY 


Shanas does not refute Dodd on this issue, 
and indeed she hardly discusses the issue. She 
shifts to the question of inclusiveness and argues 
that S-theory is so broad that it can be used to 
study anything (p. 225). Right. This is almost 
exactly Dodd’s view. 


FRUITFULNESS 


This is the main issue for dimensional sociol- 
ogy or for any other theory; will it improve pre- 
diction and control? Here the assertions of 
neither Dodd nor Shanas count unless evidence 
is presented. But Dodd does take the reason- 
able position that any system of concepts or any 
symbolism in science has a utility simply to the 
extent that it is inclusive, reliable, parsimonious, 
and precise. But this is only a partial criterion 
of utility. Fruitful use by many sociologists in 
many studies over a fair period of time is the 
fuller test of utility. Dimensional sociology can- 
not be so appraised as yet, as Dodd pointed out 
in the Dimensions. 

In addition to the claims of fruitfulness as 
listed in Dodd’s volume, Dodd has seen de- 
veloping indications of increasing fruitfulness of 
his system since the publication of the Dimen- 
sions, especially in two important respects. 

First is the discovery that S-notation is in 

part a symbolic logic. During the summer of 
1942 Dodd translated Tarsk1’s work—formulas, 
exercises, laws, definitions—into S-notation and 
proved virtual equivalence. This means that in 
S-notation one can prove theorems and derive 
new terms and relations for sociological material 
with the same rigor and within the same limits 
that symbolic logic can do when properly ap- 
plied to other contents.’ 
. . Second is Dodd’s discovery that S-notation 
and rules are in part a form of matrix algebra. 
This means that S-equations are no longer to be 
considered (as Dodd said in the Dimensions) 
simply descriptive. They promise to become 
calculative as well, enabling the solution for 
unknowns, subject to the rules of this branch of 
mathematics. . 

Along this line Dodd already has tested the 


8 Dodd is working out the implications of S-nota- 
tion for symbolic logic and for semiotics generally in 
a lengthy paper, ‘‘A Parsimonious Symbolism Adapt- 
ed to the Social Sciences.” The writer has this man- 
uscript, and in final form it will be presented to the 
symbolic logicians before it is offered to the soci- 
ologists. 
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integration of S-theory with statistics by trans- 
lating the 434 formulas in Dunlap and Kurtz’s 
Handbook of Statistical Monographs, Tables and 
Formulas into S-notation. One result of this 
labor was the induction of a master-formula 
which subsumes as special cases 66 per cent of 
those 434 formulas and includes 30 per cent 
more as combinations of the master-formula. 
This striking unification and ordering of statis- 
tical formulas and theory are a significant fruit 
of S-theory. One subcase of the master-formula 
(which Dodd terms the “Z, type”) is itself a 
master-formula for all kinds of correlation— 
rectilinear, curvilinear, fourfold and contin- 
gency, biserial and ranks, and includes all logical 
products and all inclusive implication in sym- 
bolic logic as special cases when exponents are 
zero instead of unity. A paper reporting this 
work is available in manuscript. 

The kind of misconception which character- 
izes the whole Shanas review can be pointed up 
best, perhaps, by reference to her closing para- 
graphs. She objects that for Dodd operational 
definition involves physical operations and at- 
tempts to show that this is not really Bridgman’s 
position. By her expression “physical opera- 
tion” what can she mean? Is it the type involv- 
ed in moving a stone, or in the multiplication of 
6X10? No illumination is shed by dubbing an 
operation physical, mental, or spiritual. For 
Dodd, as for any operationalist, operational 
definition means simply a specified human pro- 
cedure using specified materials (symbolic or 
molar), which procedure is reliable in that it can 
be demonstrated to give like results when re- 
peated. Measuring the reliability of the opera- 
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tion determines its value for scientific methodol- 
ogy. Bridgman’s statement of being able to 
form judgments of validity apart from “what 
my fellows say” is certainly acceptable for in- 
dividual aesthetic judgments; but, as Bridgman 
would be the first to admit, if the judgment does 
not agree with those of other competent scien- 
tists, then it is not a scientific fact, but an opin- 
ion or hypothesis. 


In summary, Shanas misconceives the aim 
and purpose of dimensional sociology in failing 
to distinguish the levels of semiotic and em- 
pirical findings. Apparently innocent not only 
of the extensive literature of the logic of science, 
but even of the methodological soundings in her 
own field, she criticizes Dodd’s system for its 
failure to perform a service never intended. 
Thereupon she specifies her criticism in terms 
not even definitionally acceptable, conceding 
the claims of the inclusiveness and the reliability 
of S-theory while apparently challenging them. 
Out of such sustained confusion it is no wonder 
that she is unable to grant even the patent con- 
veniences of Dodd’s notation, let alone appreci- 
ate the possibilities of its conceptual resources. 
The reader may choose between Shanas’ sub- 
jectivist position of personal preference and 
Dodd’s tightly developed, logically perfected 
system as to which is the more promising means 
for the achievement of that task in which all 
sociologists are engaged—the methodical con- 
version of their discipline from an art to 
a science. 

HENRY OZANNE 
Columbia University 


REJOINDER 


It is extremely unfortunate that academic 
training seems to be of no assistance in over- 
coming a common weakness of mankind—the 
tendency to notice only what one wants to no- 
tice of what one has seen or done or read. Mr. 
Ozanne’s brilliantly written “Critique of a Cri- 
tique” might serve as an example of this type 
of behavior. In replying to Mr. Ozanne the 
writer is at a disadvantage, because, unlike Mr. 
Ozanne, the writer does not know what was in 
Dodd’s mind when he wrote Dimensions of So- 
ciety——the writer can judge only by what Dodd 
said in that volume. 

Ozanne’s first and major point is that the 


present writer as reviewer! unfairly criticized 
the presentation of the S-theory as made in Di- 
menstons of Society. Ozanne states that Dodd 
was setting up a theory and not attempting to 
indicate its usages and that the reviewer, in 
dealing with Dimensions of Society, discussed 
not only the theory but also whether work or- 
ganized around this theory could make any con- 
tribution to the understanding of human behav- 
ior. The reviewer’s answer to this point can 
come only from Dimensions of Society itself. 
Dodd did set up a theory, but he devoted hun- - 


t This Journal, XLVII, September, 1942. 
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dreds of pages to showing how it might be used 
in the study of specific situations, and, indeed, 
he called “‘for generations of graduate students” 
to carry on work to secure data which would 
make it possible to extend further his theoreti- 
cal framework.? The writer felt that, before 
“thousands of investigators” began devoting 
“scores of years’’3 to securing the data which 
would make the formulas of the S-theory useful, 
an appraisal of this theory should be made. 
Such an appraisal would have to include a care- 
ful study of the hundreds of illustrative situa- 
tions which Dodd claimed showed the useful- 
ness of his theory. 

It is to this type of appraisal that Mr. Ozanne 
objects. He calls it “academic malpractice.” 
Yet it would seem that the reasons for this ap- 
proach were made abundantly clear in the cri- 
tique under discussion where the writer said: 


At the present time the theory is solely a defini- 
tional scheme, lacking the data which will make it 
meaningful..... The possible merits of this theory, 
however, should be carefully considered before 
starting “thousands of able, well-trained and well- 
supported researchers,” on “the decades of work” 
necessary to secure the precise data which will make 
application of the theory possible. 


The present writer is not responsible, Mr. Ozanne 
to the contrary, for the fact that in Dimensions 
of Society Dodd alternated between the roles of 
theorist, empiricel investigator, and prophet 
and consequently forced his critics into what 
Mr. Ozanne would consider inconsistent levels 
of discussion. 

The writer would agree with Mr. Ozanne 
that all symbols are arbitrary and that what is 
important is the reliability, validity, and utility 
of symbols. It is this point of view which made 
the writer state that “the S-theory is inclusive 
by definition, reliable by definition, precise by 
definition, and parsimonious by definition’”’s and 
which then enabled her to proceed to criticize 
Dodd’s scheme on the ground that it lacked 
utility. 

With the exception of the two points dis- 
cussed above, Mr. Ozanne’s paper follows close- 
ly the divisions which the writer used in dis- 


aStuart Carter Dodd, Dimensions of Society 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 919. 


3 Ibid., p. 215. 


4 Shanas, of. ctt., p. 226. The two quoted phrases 
are from Dimensions of Soctety, p. 262. 


s Shanas, op. cit., D. 227. 
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cussing Dimensions of Society, and, in this re- 
joinder, for convenience one may continue to 
use these same categories. Much of what will be 
said here must necessarily be brief, and the in- 
terested reader is referred to the original cri- 
tique for a full statement of the writer’s position. 


INCLUSIVENESS 


The section on inclusiveness is interesting in 
that Mr. Ozanne first sets up two “‘straw men” 
and then proceeds to knock them down. No- 
where in the critique under discussion does the 
writer, as Mr. Ozanne states, disagree with the 
inclusiveness of Dodd’s scheme as is evidenced 
by the second sentence of the section on inclu- 
siveness of the original critique—‘‘The four sec- 
tors of the S-theory cannot be anything but in- 
clusive..... 6 Similarly, Mr. Ozanne, in an ob- 
vious misreading of the reviewer’s statement on 
inclusiveness, states that the reviewer objects to 
the use of the residual class. No such objection 
appears in the section on inclusiveness. Later in 
the critique some analysis is made of the merits 
of this particular residual class, and it is to this 
discussion that Mr. Ozanne should have di- 
rected his attention. 


RELIABILITY 


In the discussion of reliability Mr. Ozanne 
indicates that, in addition to knowing what 
Dodd meant aside from what Dodd wrote, he 
also has the ability to know what the reviewer 
meant apart from what appeared in print. This 
is an interesting skill but can add nothing to the 
discussion in question. To repeat, the writer 
felt that the evidence on reliability was trivial 
and the method for determining such reliability 
was akin to indoctrination. After some discus- 
sion the writer went on to say: “Whether such 
arbitrarily achieved reliability has any merit is, 
however, another question.’’? 

This is the introduction to “‘the confusion of 
the problem,” about which Mr. Ozanne speaks. 
If there is a clearer way of indicating that one 
is going to deal with another aspect of a general 
discussion than by describing that aspect as 
“another question,” the logicians have not yet 
demonstrated it. And, of course, what is im- 
portant in this whole scheme is not that it is re- 
liable by any test or series of tests but whether 
it enables one more adequately to explain and 
understand some particular problem or series of 
problems. All the astronomers who thought the 


6 Ibid., p. 216. 7 Ibid. 
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earth was flat verified one another’s theories by 
the same-methods Dodd suggests our using. Yet 
none of their agreement succeeded in making 
the earth flat. 


PRECISION 


The treatment of precision offered by 
Ozanne is in large part simply a repetition of 
Dodd’s argumerts which were answered by the 
writer in the critique under discussion. Repeti- 
tion is not refutation, particularly when the ar- 
gument includes several of Dodd’s contradic- 
tions. Ozanne states that the “S-theory contrib- 
utes precision to sociological data.” This is, of 
course, an error, for, as Dodd himself says, “the 
symbols can be no better than the data they 
symbolize,” If this is true, the vaunted preci- 
sion of the S-theory formulas is dependent upon 
the data employed in the formulas; and, as 
Dodd himself has stated many times, as yet al- 
most no precise data are available for applica- 
tion in the S-theory. 

To say, as Mr. Ozanne does, that the S-the- 
ory with no data is preferable to other theoreti- 
cal approaches because the S-theory is more 
precise is to ask us to accept the S-theory on 
faith. The symbols themselves may be precise 
by definition, but without data they are mean- 
ingless. 

Sometimes, if one is to judge from Dimen- 
sions of Society, even with data the symbols are 
meaningless. For example, the following S-for- 
mula is used by Dodd to describe a chart show- 
ing various anthropoid skulls: S = £7:L,. Of 
his notation he says: ` 


In analyzing a situation such as this some sub- 
jective interpretation seems unavoidable. Should 
the single indefinite person be written explicitly as 
"=P, or would Li, specified as “area of anthropoid 
skulls” cover it? The rule is that if parties are 
attached to spatial areas that are merely named, 
their identifying characteristic (the name) is in- 
cluded in the class script on the L. (See Rule #44.) 
Should the four skulls be symbolized as four kinds 
of areas, Z3, or as a series at 4 dates in time, ‘T71: L2? 
The evolutional implication is strong, but the graph 
as presented merely states 4 types and the analyst 
must avoid reading into a graph more than is ex- 
plicitly presented. The resulting quantic classifies 
the situation as a lineate areal density, a pattern of 
lines in areas. The density, which strictly is a ratio, 
is undeveloped, the ingredients for it only being 
stated. This is reflected in the descriptive formula 
by positive exponents on both the areal and the 
linear components, and by a colon, denoting aggre- 


8 Op. cit., p. 894. 
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gation instead of the juxtaposition denoting multi” 
plication between them.’ 


In describing four anthropoid skulls the ad- 
vantages of the formula S = LÎ:L, over the 
original black and white chart showing four an- 
thropoid skulls may be judged by the reader for 
himself. 


PARSIMONY 


The discussion of parsimony which Mr. 
Ozanne treats in such cavalier fashion was brief 
simply because the writer felt that Dodd criti- 
cized his own system better than she could. To 
repeat what Dodd said about the parsimonious- 
ness of his system: 


....o-theory provides in a single mathematical 
formula 2 system of which... . time, space, people 
and their characteristics are all integrated parts. 
....Is there any sociological treatise or textbook 
that can show that its chapters and the topics 
treated are derivatives of one formula, or are such 
logically necessary parts of one system that by re- 
combining their basic concepts systematically, or 
even in random ways, these new combinations yield 
the topics treated??? 


The writer as a reviewer felt it to be on the 
side of kindness to desist from pointing out the 
peculiarity of a formula whose concepts when 
tossed about at random yielded new concepts in 
which one might be interested. To limit such a 
formula to sociology would be to deprive all the 
sclences—indeed, all thought—of a veritable 
Rosetta Stone. 


ERUITFULNESS 


In his discussion of fruitfulness, while Mr. 
Ozanne presents no refutation of the points 
raised in the critique in question, including the 
demonstration on Dodd’s emphasis on physical 
operations, he again feels free to use his talents 
to interpret another’s mind, as apart from an- 
other’s writing. The person considered here is 
the eminent physicist, Bridgman. In contrast 
to Mr. Ozanne’s interpretation, the writer will 
let Bridgman speak for himself. To quote from 
the critique in question: 

Bridgman says: 

“Science is defined to be that body of activity 
which is universally accepted as valid by all those 
competent to judge. This it seems to me is only a 
partial view in which misses something of greater 
importance than the point emphasized... .. I have 


9 Ibid., P. 467. 
10 Thid., p. 839. 
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criteria and am able to form judgments of validity 
entirely apart from what my fellows say.’*? 


Bridgman says further: 


As long as people are content to subject their 
verbalizations only to the control that other people 
shall respond to them in the way they demand, there 
is no automatic metiod that assures the “objective” 
validity of the concept that is assumed.” 


11 Shanas, op. cit., p. 228, quoting P. W. Bridg- 
man, The Intelligent Individual and Society (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 157. 


12 Ob. cit., p. 37; see also pp. 36-37 (quoted by 
Shanas, of. cit., p. 229). 
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Turning from this point to Mr. Ozanne’s 
claims that the “fruitfulness” of S-theory has 
been demonstrated in “discovering” it is a part 
of symbolic logic and a form of matrix algebra, 
this is of value only if one wishes. to treat soci- 
ological materials as symbolic logic or mathe- 
matics. To those who are interested in predict- 
ing and controlling human behavior it should . 
be apparent that the manipulation of symbols in 
and of themselves can predict and control 
nothing. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Palo Alto, California 


RESEARCH NOTE: OCCUPATIONS OF FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOTICS 


WILLIAM M. FUSON 


The relevance of social factors in the etiol- 
ogy of some of the functional psychoses has 
received considerable attention in recent 
years among sociologists and psychiatrists.” 
One phase of this analysis concerns the oc- 
cupations or socioeconomic status of per- 
sons admitted to hospitals for the mentally 
disordered and diagnosed as suffering from 
schizophrenia and from manic-depressive 


psychosis.? Information’ concerning the oc- — 


cupations of 1,496 male patients first ad- 
mitted to three Kansas state hospitals for 
mental diseases between July 1, 1925, and 
June 30, 1925, is presented in Table r. 

These data support the tentative conclu- 
sion of Tietze et al. that “. . . . there is rela- 
tively more schizophrenia in ‘lower’ socio- 
economic groups, relatively more manic-de- 
pressive psychosis in the ‘upper’ groups, 
....’4 as may be seen by inspection of the 
ratios in Table 1. The position of farmers is 
intermediate between the “upper” and 
“lower” urban groups, as far as the relative 
predominance of either psychosis is con- 
cerned; this position may be compared with 
those found by Stern and by Nelson as 
quoted by Tietze eż al. (p. 171). 

Certain comments concerning the data 
and their handling are in order. 


: E.g., Carney Landis and J. D. Page, Modern 
Society and Mental Disease (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1938); R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939). 


2 C. Tietze, P. Lemkau, and M. Cooper, ‘“‘Schizo- 
phrenia, Manic-depressive Psychosis and Socioeco- 
nomic Status,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVII (1941), 167~75. 


3 Secured in the course of a W.P.A. study made 
for the Kansas Legislative Council under the direc- 
tion of Dr. F. N. Guild, professor of political science 
of the University of Kansas, who kindly made the 
basic schedules available to the present writer. 


4 Op. cit., P. 173. 


1. Of the 1,496 schedules available, 125 
cannot be included in the occupational 
breakdown, as 20 gave no occupational in- 
formation and the rest were too young or 
too old to work at the time of their first ad- 
mission. Others who were unemployed at 
the time of admission were classified accord- 
ing to usual occupation, if known. A cer- 
tain error, though small, is introduced as a 
result of this deficiency in the data. 


TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONS OF 1,496 SCHIZOPHRENICS AND 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOTICS FIRST AD- 
MITTED TO KANSAS STATE HOSPITALS, JULY 1, 
1925-—JULY 1, 1935 








RATE OF 
NUMBER OF y eerinree RATIO 
ADMISSIONS + | OF AD- 
(PER 100,000} SSION 
OCCUPATIONAL |o MISSIO 
CLASSES T oo 
So Manr: ae Manic- ors 
phren- | depres- | phren- | depres- 
ics re ics sives (S/M) 
Professional. ..... 13 21 6.4 | 10.3 | 0.62 
Proprietary and 
managerial foward 17 33 3.3 6.5 0.52 
Clerical ecaceaie 46 38 7.4 6.r X.2I 
Skilled........... 79 78 ro.7 | 10.6] r.or 
Semiskilled and 
unskilled....... 274 160 18.9 | 1.0] 12.72 
Fart icces: esas 337 275 15.1 12.3 1.23 
Allworkersf..} 766 605 13.3 10.5 1.27 
Allmatest....| 862 634 12.6 9.3 %.35 





* Rates of admission for occupational classes are based on 
data from the National Resources Committee, Population Sta- 
tistics, Part II, Table 26. 


t Not including patients reported as ‘‘retired,”’ “at home,” 
“student,” “no information,” or merely ‘‘unemployed.”’ 


t Rates based upon Kansas male population aged fifteen 
years and over, 1930. 

2. The 1930 male population aged fifteen 
years and over for Kansas is 685,000, ac- 
cording to the United States Census. The 
Nationel Resources Committee, whose sta- 
tistics we use in our rate bases, lists a total 
of 575,000 males as gainfully employed. The 
10,000 presumably without occupation 
form 16 per cent of the total; among the pa- 
tients, about 5 per cent are without occupa- 
tion. In part this smaller percentage may 
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be attributed to the small number of pa- 
tients in the age class of fifteen to nineteen 
years, particularly among manic-depres- 
sives, where the proportion not employed is 
small. 

3. The classification of occupations is 
that of the National Resources Committee, 
except that two of the eight N.R.C. classes 
are combined with other classes because of 
ambiguities in the recording of the data 
either by the hespitals or by the W.P.A. 
transcribers. The following six classes are 
used: (a) professional workers: doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, teachers, artists, engi- 
neers, etc.; (6) proprietors and managerial 
workers: mainly shopowners, realtors, res- 
taurant keepers, etc.; (c) clerical workers: 
salesmen, bookkeepers, stenographers, etc.; 
(d) skilled workers and foremen: electricians, 
carpenters, painters, barbers, railroad-sec- 
tion foremen, and craftsmen, etc.; (¢) semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers: truck-drivers, 
bellboys, section hands, day laborers, etc.; 
and (f) farmers and farm laborers, including 
stockmen and ranchers. A complete enu- 
meration of the N.R.C. list or of the occu- 
pations actually found would give a spurious 
picture of accuracy, as the hospital records 
are not always reliable. 

4. The distortion due to differing age 
distributions for the several occupations and 
psychoses cannot be eliminated, as there 
are no age data for the occupations upon 
which to base rates. For the comparison of 
disease incidences within an occupation 
class this distortion is immaterial; for the 
comparison of occupational rates within a 
diagnostic class the distortion may be serious. 

5. The three state hospitals in Kansas 
may possess diagnostic vagaries which 
would distort the distribution, in so far as 
one hospital (Larned, with a penchant for 

manic-depressive psychosis) draws most of 
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its patients from the western and predomi- 
nantly agricultural part of the state. The 
fact of this distortion cannot however be 
demonstrated. 

6. Private hospitals handling mental 
cases are few in Kansas—and expensive. 
They draw only a few patients from the 
state itself. Conceivably the rates for the 
proprietary and professional groups might 
be somewhat raised by the inclusion of pri- 
vate patients. However, the first admis- 
sions tabulated above include a number of 
cases passed on by private hospitals to the 
state hospitals. 
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APPENDIX 


Data on the occupations of paretics is pre- 
sented in Table 2. Paresis is not a functional 
disorder in the strict sense; but the most com- 
mon source of syphilitic infection is generally 
conceded to he in sexual behavior deviating 
from the cultural norm, hence there is a func- 
tional relevance to the rate of admission for 
paresis. The low rate for farmers is especially 
to be noted. 


TABLE 2* 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 533 PARETICS 
ADMITTED TO KANSAS STATE HOSPITALS 
JULY r, 1925---JUNE 30, 1935 


; Number of | Rate of 
tceupation Admissions | Admission 
Professional.............. 9 4.4 
Proprietary and managerial 24 4.7 
Clerical ndasari 57 9.2 
Sklede rerai menet 118 16.0 
Semiskilled and unskilled. . 233 16.0 
Farmers and farm laborers. 79 3.5 
All workers.......... 520 9.0 
All males..........-. 533 7.8 


* Notes as in Table r, 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


City College of New York.—An intensive 
eighteen-month experiment, conducted un- 
der the direction of Harry Manuel Shulman, 
on the use of the “controlled activity 
group” as a therapeutic device has resulted 
in a marked improvement in the school and 
family behavior of a selected group of prob- 
lem children. 

The method was developed by the Social 
Research Laboratory of City College for the 
treatment of maladjusted school children 
and the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
Conducted under the joint sponsorship of 
the Department of Sociology and the Com- 
mittee for School and Community Activi- 
ties, headed by Justice Justine Wise Poller 
of the Domestic Relations Court, the experi- 
ment was made possible by a grant of ap- 
proximately $6,000 to the Committee by 
unnamed donors. Representatives of the 
Bureau of Attendance and of the Division of 
Community Activities of the Board of 
Education also co-operated. 


Queens College.—Hortense Powdermaker 
and George Simpson are continuing their 
investigation of food habits for the National 
Research Council’s study of nutrition. They 
have been making field studies under Dr. 
Margaret Mead to discover changes in food 
habits under wartime conditions and to un- 
cover social attitudes toward rationing and 
other federal regulations. Their sample is 
drawn from the Borough of Queens, and 
the students in the sociological field course 
are doing the interviewing. One confiden- 
tial document “Rationing and Morale” has 
been prepared by the Committee on Food 
Habits on the basis of their work last spring. 


The Research Council on Problems of Alco- 
hol announces a $1,000 award for outstand- 
ing research on alcoholism during 1943. 
The research for which the award will be 
granted must contribute new knowledge in 


some branch of medicine, biology, or sociol- 
ogy, important to the understanding or pre- 
vention or treatment of alcoholism. Any 
scientist in the United States, Canada, or 
Latir. America is eligible for the award. The 
project may have been inaugurated at any 
time in the past or during the year 1942, 
proviced (a) that a substantial part of the 
work be carried on during the year 1943, 
(b) that it be developed to a point at which 
significant conclusions are possible before 
the end of the year, and (c) that a report on 
the work has not been previously announced 
and described before a scientific body or 
previously published. It is desirable, but 
not necessary, that those planning to work 
for the award send to the Council before 
March 1, 1943, a statement of such inten- 
tion. If the Council receives such informa- 
tion, it can be helpful in the prevention of 
undesirable duplication of effort. If a re- 
search project is conceived and inaugurated 
later in the year 1943, a statement of in- 
tention may be sent to the Council at a 
later date. A report on the work and result- 
ing conclusions must be submitted to the 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol 
on or before February 15, 1944. The Coun- 
cil will provide an outline for use in the 
preparation of reports. 

The Council will send on request, to any 
scientist, an outline of basic policies govern- 
ing its research program, lists of Council 
studies (completed, under way, and con- 
templated), and information regarding the 
studies of other agencies. Scientists plan- 
ning to do research in connection with the 
award may send a statement of intention to 
the Director, the Research Council on Prob- 
lems of Alcohol, Pondfield Road West, 
Bronxville, New York. 


Urban Redevelopment Freld Station Es- 
tablished at M.I.T.—The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology announced recently 
the setting-up by its City Planning Division 
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of an Urban Redevelopment Field Station 
with funds granted for the purpose by the 
Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation. Associ- 
ated in the direction of the Field Station’s 
research program are Professor Frecerick J. 
Adams, head of Technology’s City Flanning 
Division, Philip H. Cornick, of the Institute 
of Public Administration, New York City, 
and Edwin H. Spengler, associate professor 
of economics at Brooklyn College and con- 
sultant to the National Resources Planning 
Board. Co-operating agencies include the 
City Planning Board of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, which has made available to the 
research group its excellent file of data on 
physical, economic, and social conditions in 
Boston, and the American Public Health 
Association’s Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing, of which Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, of 
Yale University, is chairman. 


NOTES 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The annual 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Martinique 
in New York City, on April ro and 11. 
The general theme of this meeting is to 
be “Social Problems of the War.” Mirra 
Komarovsky, Bernard College, will be 
chairman of the committee to arrange the 
program. She would like to urge members 
of the Society to submit papers or reports to 
her before March x for possible inclusion in 
the program. Graduate students or non- 
members may submit documents on recom- 
mendation of a member of the Society. The 
topic for the Saturday afternoon session 
will be “The War and the Status of the 
Negro.” The annual dinner of the Society, 
with a program to be arranged by President 
Lundberg, will be held on Saturday evening, 
April ro. Sunday morning, Robert Merton, 
of Columbia University, will act as chairman 


of a panel discussion on the subject, “The 


War and Our Profession.”’ 


- Inter-American Statistical Institute.—The 
first meeting of the Committee on Projects 
of the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
was held in Washington on November 6, 
1942. This committee, composed of Manuel 
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Pérez Guerrero (Venezuela), as chairman, 
William F. Ogburn (United States), as 
technical adviser, and Carlos Garcia Mata 
(Argentina), Roberto Vergara (Chile), and 
Ramiro Guerra (Cuba), members, has the 
function of reviewing and making recom- 
mendations to the Bureau o: the Budget re- 


specting all project proposals not falling 


under the jurisdiction of any one of the other 
four standing committees (on current publi- 
cations, statistical yearbook, statistical 
education, and demography, respectively) of 
the Institute. 


Office of Price Administration.—Marshall 
B. Clinard has transferred from the Census 
Bureau, where he was in charge of criminal 
statistics, to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion as senior statistician in the Enforcement 
Division, Legal Department. 


Pacific Sociological Soctety.—The follow- 
ing officers were elected by mail ballot: 
president, Glen A. Carlson, University of the 
Redlands; vice-presidents, northern division, 
Norman S. Hayner, University of Washing- 
ton; centra] division, Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas, University of California; southern 
division, Melvin J. Vincent, University of 
Southern California; secretary-treasurer, 
Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washing- 
ton; members of the advisory council, Wil- 
liam Kirk, Pomona College, Samuel H. 
Jameson, University of Oregon. 


Bowdoin College—Jay Henry Korson, 
formerly at New York University, is in- 
structor in economics and sociology. 


Duke Umniversity.—Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood has recently contributed an article 
on “Sociology” to the 1943 Annual of the 
Encyclopedia Americana, Professor Ellwood 
has recently revised extensively his former 
text, Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 
It will be published by the American Book 
Company under the title Sociology and 
Social Problems. It is intended as a high- 
school text. 

As the fourth volume in the “Duke Uni- 
versity Sociological Series,” Professor.P. A. 
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Sorokin’s Social Causality, Time and Space 
will soon be published. 

Dr. John Gillin, associate professor of 
anthropology, has been granted a leave of 
absence by the university administration to 
enter the national service as a member of the 
staff of the Board of Economic Warfare. He 
will serve as a special representative of the 
Board in Latin America. 


Fisk University —Werner J. Cahnman is 
lecturer in sociology and research associate 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


Indiana University—Miss Helen A. 
Brown has been appointed instructor in the 
department of sociology to teach and super- 
vise undergraduate courses in social work. 
Miss Brown will receive the M.S.W. degree 
at Washington University (St. Louis) in the 
spring. 


State University of Iowa.—Professor Clyde 
W. Hart is on leave of absence to work in the 
Bureau of Intelligence of the Office of War 
Information; Mr. Carrol M. Mickey, in- 
structor in sociology, has been inducted into 
the Army; Dr. Jitsuichi Masuoka has ac- 
cepted a teaching and research position at 
Fisk University. 


University of Michigan.—Associate Pro- 
fessor Richard C. Fuller, during the absence 
of Professor Robert C. Angell, is executive 
secretary of the department in charge of ad- 
ministrative details. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin, chairman of the department 
of sociology, has been elected chairman of 
Section K of the social and economic sciences 
and vice-president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Afif I. Tannous, instructor in rural 
sociology, has gone on leave from the uni- 
versity to fill a position in the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. His special area 
of service will be North Africa. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Following 
the cancellation of the annual meeting of the 
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American Sociological Society, sociologists 
in the Philadelphia area met at the Franklin 
Inn Club in Philadelphia on Saturday, 
December 26. 

At the afternoon session the following 
papers were presented: “The Measurement 
of Morale,” by Robert Faris, of Bryn Mawr 
College; “Sex Education and Religion as © 
Factors in Determining Moral Judgments 
Relative to the Family,” by Arthur Jones, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; ‘Per- 
sonality and Social Change,” by W. Rex 
Crawford, University of Pennsylvania; 
“Conservatism in Later Maturity and Old 
Age,” by Otto Pollak, University of Penn- 
sylvania; and, “The Liberian Frontier—an 
American Attempt at Colonization,” by 
Stanley H. Chapman, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The American Book Company has recently 
published Sociology: A Study of Society and 
Culture by Kimball Young. This book is an 
outgrowth of Young’s earlier text, An In- 
troductory Sociology. 


University of South Dakota.—Reuben 
Hill has been appointed acting professor 
of sociology and head of the department of 
sociology and social work replacing Dr. 
John Useem, who has accepted a position as 
sociologist with the Social Security Board. 
Dr. Hill comes to South Dakota from the 
University of Wisconsin, where he has been 
a member of the departments of social 
education and sociology. . 

Mr. A. L. Lincoln has been appointed in- 
structor in social work replacing H. Farrand 
Livingston, who is the newly appointed 
chief of public assistance for the state of 
South Dakota. 


Temple Uniwersity.—Dr. J. Stewart Bur- 
gess, chairman of the sociology department, 
has established a series of lecture topics and 
speakers for a course in marriage and family 
relationships. Among the lecturers will be 
Judge Nochem S. Winnet, of the local mu- 
nicipal court; Mrs. Sodomie M. Gruenberg, 
director of the National Child Study Associ- 
ation; Mrs. G. L. Elliott, national president 
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of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion; Dr. Lovett Dewees, of Bryn Mawr; 
Miss Emily H. Mudd, director of the Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Ross. 

Negley K. Teeters, assistant professor of 
sociology, has collaborated with Harry 
Elmer Barnes in the preparation of a new 
textbook entitled New Horizons in Crimi- 
nology. Prentice-Hall announced the publi- 
cation in February. 

James W. Woodard has recently accepted 
nomination to the board of directors of the 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia and 


to the advisory board of the Journal af Legal 


and Political Sociology. 


State College of Washington—Dr. Paul H. 
Landis, dean of the graduate school and 
head of the divisicn of rural sociology, has 
been granted a six-month leave of absence to 
work with the Office for Agricultural War 
Relations in Washington, D.C. 


Science and Sociéty begins its seventh 
year as a quarterly periodical with the pub- 
lication of the papers delivered at its Insti- 
tute on Problems of the War held at Hotel 
Astor on November 28. The papers include 
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one on “Women in Industry,” by Professor 
Mildred Fairchild, of Bryn Mawr College; 
on “Problems of Discrimination,” by authors 
John Beecher, of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, War Manpower Com- 
mission; Lucille Buchanan, of the Commit- 
tee on Discrimination of the New York 
State War Council; and Charles A. Collins, 
executive secretary, Negro Labor Victory 
Committee. “The Utilization of Scientists” 
is discussed by Dr. Harry Grundfest, of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
and by Professor Joseph Needham, of 
Cambridge University, England. Among 
the other contributors are Professor J. Ray- 
mong Walsh, director of Economic Division 
of the C.I.0.; Julius Emspak, of the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America, C.I.O.; Earl Browder, general 
secretary of the Communist party; and Pro- 
fessor Paul M. Sweezy, Harvard University. 
Science and Society is published from 30 East 
Twentieth Street, New York. 


PERSONAL 


Professor Heinrich Gomperz passed away 
on December 27, 1942, in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Language, Culiure, and Personality: Essays in 
Memory of Edward Sapir. Edited by LESLIE 
SPIER, A. IRVING HALLOWELL, and STANLEY 
S. NewMaN. Menasha, Wis.: Sapir Memo- 
rial Publication Fund, 1941. Pp. x4-298. 


Edward Sapir’s keen sense of the integrity 
of the individual led him to put his remarkable 
skill as a linguist and as a student of linguistics 
at the service of a new and rich orientation in 
the study of man—an orientation concerned 
with the subjective reality of human experience 
and the unity of personality and culture. Sapir 
felt that no study of language was complete un- 
til linguistic structure and function were ex- 
plicitly connected with the total culture of 
which they were a part and until the significance 
of language was related to the thoughts and 
feelings of typical and atypical representatives 
of those who made use of it. His sense of per- 
sonal and cultural unity was by no means 
unique. Nor was Sapir unique in the supersub- 
jectivity that found such active and brilliant 
expression in conversation, lecture, music, and 
poetry. His peculiar quality rose from the 
blending oi these characteristics irto a produc- 
tive whole that was at once so stimulating and so 
surpassing to students. 

Much cf the Sapirian quality is detectable 
in many of the essays in this volume, heavy- 
footed and immature as some of them are when 
compared with the master. They do, however, 
justify the forecast that in ten or twenty years 
there will ke several scholars of his own phenom- 
enal level of understanding; and, no doubt, the 
future master will be more disciplined in the use 
of methods of personality investigation—meth- 
ods to which Sapir gave friendly yet for the 
most part nonparticipating attention. 

The general social scientist will not concern 
himself with the strictly linguistic articles; yet 
several essays will repay study. Morris Swa- 
desh analyzes the impact of bilinguals on the 
growth of language and in this way exemplifies 
the soundness of Sapir’s interest in the role of 
specific groups of persons in broad linguistic 
processes. George Herzog relates changes in vo- 
cabulary to culture change, remarking that 
“the cultural factors affecting borrowing are 
apt to show more clearly with languages in 


which the purely linguistic factors are about 
evenly balanced for or against borrowing.” 
B. L. Whorf has a boldly reasoned essay on 
“The Relation of Habitual Thought and Be- 
havior to Language.”’ 

In many ways the most valuable indication 
of the future connection of linguistics with per- 
sonality and culture is the case study reported 
by Stanley S. Newman. He studied the speech 
of an elghteen-year-old boy during the last year 
in high school and demonstrates that “Paul’s 
speech shows psychological characteristics that 
are manifested in other areas of behavior as 
well, characteristics such as his vigorous motor 
and affective tendencies, his impulsive aggres- 
siveness, his repression of emotionality through 
such compensatory outlets as repetitive activity 
and compliance with adult-imposed standards, 
and his blocking and confusion.” Other ac- 
counts of personality and culture in specific situ- 
ations are furnished by David G. Mandelbaum, 
Cora Du Bois, and others. 

On methodological points, Morris E. Opler’s 
paper is well calculated to contribute to an un- 
derstanding of the culture-informant-scientist 
relationship. Opler has compared several ver- 
sions obtained by field workers of the most im- 
portant myth of the Chiricahua Apaches. He 
proposes a threefold classification of the varia- 
tions (chance, culture, personality). From long 
observation of the Chiricahua, he supplies illus- 
trative explanations and, in so doing, forecasts 
(implicitly) a method of reporting field results 
that explicitly notes the weight ascribed to these 
factors by the scientist who finally summarizes 
data. Clyde Kluckhohn proposes a series of 
terms to be used in talking about “patterning.” 

If there is a common strain of weakness in 
many of the papers found in this collection, it is 
the lack of explicit conceptions of social and 
personality change. The practice is not well es- 
tablished of distinguishing sharply enough be- 
tween environmental and predispositional fac- 
tors in accounting for response. And the task 
of distinguishing observational standpoints of 
varying degrees of intensity remains to be re- 
solved. 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 


Library of Congress 
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Sociology of Law. By Georces Gurvitce with 
a Preface by Roscoe Pounp. New York: 
Alliance Book Corp., 1942. Pp. xx+309. 
$3.75 
To lawyers and political scientists law ap- 

pears as the totality of rules, standards, and 
techniques which are applied, or are supposed 
to be applied, by courts. The subject matter of 
Gurvitch’s Sociology of Law is different from 
this traditional concept. What it consists of is 
not easy to ascertain. Gurvitch’s method of 
dealing with the world of the human spirit, of 
which law forms a part, is that of phenomeno- 
logical reduction—i.e., “an immanent down- 
ward reduction through successive stages to- 
ward whatever is most directly experienced in 
social reality.” 

The concepts yielded by that method nec- 
essarily lack in precision what they gain in 
depth of intuitive vision. Gurvitch’s own defini- 
tion of law is as follows: 


Law represents an attempt to realize in a given so- 
cial environment the idea of justice (that is, a pre- 
liminary and essentially variable reconciliation of 
conflicting spiritual values embodied in a social 
structure), through multilateral imperative-attribu- 
tive regulation based on a determined link between 
claims and duties; this regulation derives its validity 
from the normative facts which give a social guar- 
anty of its effectiveness and can in certain cases exe- 
cute its requirements by precise and external con- 
straint, but does not necessarily presuppose it.” 


In one respect this definition seems to be 
narrower than the lawyers’ concept of law. The 
element of imperative-attributive regulation is 
defined as consisting “in an indissoluble link be- 
between the duties of some and the claims of 
others.”’3 In most current definitions of law it 
is held that it suffices for its regulations to have 
imperative character. Otherwise it might be 
difficult to regard as law the rules of criminal 
law which do not attribute rights to anyone, 
but solely impose duties on the subjects.4 In- 


ı [Mr. Rheinstein’s review of Mr. Gurvitch’s 
book, which was published in the American. Journal 
of Sociology, January, 1943, was a preliminary draft 
not intended-by the author for publication. We re- 
gret the error and herewith publish the review 
which represents Mr. Rheinstein’s present estimate 
of Mr. Gurvitch’s book.— THE EDITORS.] 


2 P, so. 3P. 57. 


4 Attempts occasionally found in legal theory, 
especially that of Germany, to regard the state as 
entitled against all its subjects to rights which it 
enforces through its criminal courts, appear artifi- 
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directly it might, perhaps, be possible to ob- 
serve in the rules of criminal law a reflex of 
attributions achieved by other rules of law; but 
even then one would have to assume that those 
other rules “attribute” to the individual sub- 
jects not only those property interests which 
are protected by the criminal law, but also 
those very bases of existence, such as life and 
bodily integrity, which an individual naturally 
enjoys without any previous attribution. 

In another and more important respect Pro- 
fessor Gurviich’s definition of law goes consider- 
ably beyond that of the lawyers, to whom en- 
forcement through the state appears as an es- 
sential element of the norms of law. The “pre- 


. cise and external constraint” of Gurvitch’s defi- 


nition must not only not necessarily emanate 
from the state, but it is only one of the numer- 
ous possible forms of those “normative facts 
which give a social guaranty of” the law’s ef- 
fectiveness. 

‘Traditional jurisprudence distinguishes law 
from such other social norm systems as morals, 
religion, social custom, and etiquette by the na- 
ture of its sanction. Gurvitch’s definition in- 
cludes & large part of what is commonly re- 
ferred to as custom and etiquette, and, per- 
haps, also certain norms of religion and ethics. 
It excludes norms whose sanction is purely 
otherworldly or purely within a person’s own 
conscience. It seems to cover, however, every 
rule of social behavior which is engendered by 
any social group or relation, with the exception 
of those “forms of sociality (for instance, 
unions of people speaking the same language, 
relations founded on sex-appeal, or worship)” 
and those “groups (groups of friends, escorts of 
chiefs, Humanity as distinguished from Inter- 
national Society, also partially the conjugal 
family ....),in which the passive element is 
prevailing” ;5 i.e., groups which do not have a 
task to accomplish. 

The wide scope of this definition determines 
the comprehensive scope of Professor Gurvitch’s 
sociology of law. As a matter of fact, this scope 
is so broad that it is difficult to see what prob- 
lems are left'for a general sociology of human 
groupings and relations. Within the three main 
divisions of his present work Gurvitch estab- 
lishes a conceptual framework of the basic 
forms of sociality and their corresponding kinds 


cial. It seems improbable that they influenced Pro- 
fessor Gurvitch in framing his definition. 


5 P. 20r. 
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of law as well as a typology of groupings, both 
“all-inclusive societies” as well as “particular 
groupings” included in them. This comprehen- 
siveness enables him not only to account for 
such phenomena as international law and ec- 
clesiastical law, with respect to which tradi- 
tional theory encounters difficulties, but he is 
also in a position to establish categories under 
which the immense variety of types of norms 
can be comprehensively surveyed and for the 
description of the subtle interrelations between 
these types of norms. It is also a distinct merit 
of Gurvitch’s method that it furnishes a satis- 
factory framework for those types of society 
in which the modern state and its peculiar “law” 
did not yet, or may no more, exist. 

For a sociology of law which is primarily in- 
terested in contemporary society, one of the 
most important problems is that of discovering 
the forces which have shaped our present rules 
of law and which are at work to transform 
them. For such purposes the traditional method 
with its narrower definition of law may still be 
more appropriate since, by emphasizing the dif- 
ference between law and other systems of social 
value judgments, it appears to be more helpful 
in clarifying their interrelations than a method 
in which law (in the lawyers’ sense) appears 
only as a part of a more comprehensive con- 
cept. It is also difficult to see what place could 
be found in Gurvitch’s system for the sociologi- 
cal problems connected with the personnel of the 
law and its enforcement, 

MAX RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago 


The Creative Unconscious: Studies in the Psycho- 
analysis of Art. By Hans Sacus. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1942. Pp. 
240. $2.75. 

The trouble with most psychoanalytic dis- 
cussions of the origin and nature of art is that 
their authors know much more about psycho- 
analysis than about art. Dr. Hans Sachs suf- 
fers from no such limitation. Whatever quarrel 
the literary critic may have with certain of the 
arguments, he will concede that Dr. Sachs 
shows not only a thorough familiarity with lit- 
erature and art but a capacity for appreciation 
and enjoyment which those who are more con- 
cerned with explanation than with evaluation 
rarely seem to possess. 

The trouble with psychoanalytic “explana- 
tion,” as indeed with all discussions of causality 
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in scientific terms, is that it is explanation only 
for those to whom such discussions are in some 
sense final; for the intelligent layman it seems 
simply to push the necessity for explanation 
back one step further. Our own generation can 
almost be divided into those who accept the 
psychological explanation as more ultimate 
than the sociological, or economic, and those 
who accept the sociological or economic as more 
ultimate than the psychological. We can give 
a Marxist explanation of Freud, and a Freudian 
explanation of Marx; indeed, we can give a 
Freudian explanation of Freud (as Dr. Sachs 
attempts, to a limited extent, to do in one of 
these essays) and a Marxist explanation of 
Marx. Dr. Sachs, in an interesting discussion 
of the reasons why no machine age developed 
under the Roman Empire, postulates that the 
inhibition which prevented the peoples of an- 
tiquity from exploiting the machine sprang from 
a narcissistic conflict. The destruction of the 
“naive” narcissism of the ancients by the other- 
worldly teaching of early Christianity began to 
have an effect on the inventive imagination, 
Dr. Sachs argues, only when changed economic 
conditions provided scope for this change to 
work its effect, and thus we have eventually the 
“era of invention.” The revival of self-love 
which came with the end of the Middle Ages 
(the recapture of power which medieval man 
had surrendered to God and the church) pro- 
duced a new striving for power which eventually 
resulted in the attempt to subordinate nature to 
man-—-the machine age. Modern man was im- 
pelled toward the machine by the desire for nar- 
Cissistic satisfaction through the testing of his 
power. In this quite inadequate compression of 
Dr. Sachs’s argument it is at least clear that 
there are three kinds of factors involved (psy- 
chological, economic, religious), and the place 
given to each shifts as the argument proceeds. 
Why, we might ask, did the teachings of early 
Christianity “catch on” when they did? Why 
did not economic conditions change sooner than 
they did? Why is the narcissism of ancient man 
different in its effects from that of modern man? 
Why did the north never accept “that feeling 
for the body which was held by the peoples of 
antiquity” and which revived in Italy in the 
Renaissance? The question is not simply the 
old one of whether the chicken or the egg came 
first, but the profounder one: What is a “‘cause’’? 

But illumination is not confined to causal ex- 
planation, and Dr. Sachs is clearheaded enough 
to see that. He writes modestly and tolerantly, 
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presenting for our consideration certain hitherto 
unnoticed factors which might help to illumi- 
nate a situation. And as a rule the situation is 
illuminated, though it may not be “explained.” 
In other words, Dr. Sachs’s researches really do 
more to explain what the situation is than 
to show why it arose. An excellent example 
of this is his really helpful essay on Measure for 
Measure, where he does not, as the reader might 
expect, begin by psvchoanalyzing Shakespeare 
and then proceed to “account for” this play; 
nor does he work back from the play to a psy- 
choanalysis of Shakespeare. By a careful psy- 
chological analysis oz the play, he demonstrates 
its unity and its meaning; and by appropriate 
analogies—-with T'he Brothers Karamazov, Oedi- 
pus, Der zerbrochene Krug, and other works— 
he links up this meaning with certain dominant 
themes throughout literature and folklore, as a 
result of which we understand the play much 
more clearly. The link-up to Shakespeare’s 
state of mind is made briefly and for the most 
part implicitly—and much more tactfully than 
is done in many studies by professional Shake- 
spearean critics. Under Dr. Sachs’s analysis the 
play emerges as much more of a unity, and asa 
much more impressive and self-contained work 
of art, than most critics have ever seen it to be. 

On particular works Dr. Sachs is often con- 
vincing and always illuminating. When he tries 
to account for the creative process in general, 
however, he suffers from the all too common de- 
sire to include a number of diverse activities 
under a single formula. The antithesis between 
the daydream and the work of art is suggestive; 
but, in proceeding to “explain” the processes of 
the artist by building a bridge between the two 
extremes of this antithesis, he forgets that the 
extremes exist within art itself and that from 
an ode of Catullus to an epigram from the Greek 
anthology, we proceed all the way from the day- 
dream to an “objective” work of art and yet 
remain within the realm of art. Art has many 
causes and many varieties, and in particular the 
two extremes of lyric and dramatic demand 
more careful notice. We should like to ask Dr. 
Sachs how he would explain the interesting 
cases of “craft”? becoming “art” (such as the 
craftsman-like lyrics of Ben Jonson turning out, 
after much conscious patching and borrowing, to 
be something as perfect as “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes”). Dr. Sachs underestimates 
the extent to which the literary artist (at least) 
is aware both of his purpose and of his methods. 

These limitations do not prevent these es- 
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says from being both stimulating and informa- 
tive. Intelligent, tolerant, and widely read, 
Dr. Sachs might well stand as a model for imita- 
tion by his lesser brethren. 
David DAICHES 
University of Chicago 


Unconsciousness. By James G. MILLER. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1942. Pp. vi+ 
329. $3.00. 

This volume represents probably the first 
serious attempt to bring under one cover the 
findings of clinical and academic psychologies 
in regard to the much-discussed phenomenon 
designated by the depth psychologists as “the 
unconscious.” 

The first and useful contribution of this vol- 
ume is a rather exhaustive but lucid statement 
of the various meanings of the word “uncon- 
scious” which often prove a verbal snare to the 
unwary worker and make an otherwise scien- 
tific report confusing. Sixteen such definitions 
of unconsciousness are given. Some samples of 
these are: being incapable of discriminating; 
absent-minded, daydreaming; undiscriminating 
in regard to stimuli; merely conditioned re- 
sponse; unsensing; unattending; insightless; un- 
remembering; unable to communicate; acting 
instinctively; acting involuntarily, etc., includ- 
ing the strictly psychoanalytic meaning of the 
term, referring to the impulses that are re- 
pressed, that are ordinarily unavailable to con- 
sciousness, and that are not under voluntary 
control. 

This discussion is followed by a presentation 
of some sample cases of unconsciousness as re- 
ported by various workers and an unbiased dis- 
cussion of the principal approaches to the phe- 
nomenon under investigation. “Introspective” 
methods and case studies, intelligently used, are 
considered just as valid and fruitful as experi- 
mental procedures followed largely by the aca- 
demic psychologists. 

The main body of the text consists of brief 
summaries of experimental findings presented 
under such categories as subliminal unconscious- 
ness, inattentive unconsciousness, insightless 
unconsciousness, forgetful unconsciousness, in- 
herited unconsciousness, involuntary uncon- 
sciousness, and incommunicable unconscious- 
ness. Of special interest to the sociologists are 
the chapters on inherited unconsciousness and 
incommunicable unconsciousness, in which the 
cultural factors entering into early conditioning 
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and the process of communication are duly em- 
phasized. As such, the work should prove in- 
teresting as well as useful not only to the clini- 
cians and the academic psychologists but to the 
social scientists as well. 

Speaking of the manifold meanings of the word 
“unconscious,” it may be of interest to point out 
that, to the psychoanalysts, there may be still 
another definition which seems to have escaped 
the attention of the author, and that is that a 
patient may be conscious in the sense of being 
able to discriminate, to remember, and to com- 
municate, etc., and yet still be unconscious in so 
far as what is communicated is not charged with 
appropriate emotions or feelings. It is often al- 
leged that improvement on the part of the pa- 
tient comes only after such “insights” occur. 
Just what is behind this assertion is another one 
of those problems that will profit from experi- 
mental collaboration. 

. BINGHAM DAI 
Fisk University 


The Eclipse of a Mind. By ALONZO GRAVES. 
New York: Medical Journal Press, 1942. 
Pp. xiv+722. $5.00. 

This autobiography of what is medically 
known as a manic-depressive patient was writ- 
ten while the author was undergoing treatment 
in a mental hospital. It consists of the author’s 
spontaneous reminiscences and reflections about 


his family, his childhood and adolescence, his- 


activities and problems as a newspaper reporter, 
his reactions to current social and political is- 
sues, and his repeated setbacks and hospitaliza- 
tions. A unique feature claimed for this docu- 
ment is the inclusion in it of hospital records of 
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the author’s behavior side by side with his own 
explanations and elaborations of them upon re- 
covery. The reader, thereby, is given an inti- 
mate view of the author’s private version of the 
world about him during his repeated psychotic 
episodes and his own reasons for behavior that 
was strange to otbers. Another interesting fea- 
ture oi this work is that, except for the pseudo- 
scientific attempt on the part of the author to 
understand his own symptoms, it is singularly 
free from theoretical biases, in spite of the fact 
that the physician who suggested and super- 
vised this writing is apparently a trained psycho- 
analyst and that his brief comments on the case 
are mainly concerned with the patient’s libidinal 
frustrations. The materials presented, there- 
fore, are considered as ‘‘unobscured by interpo- 
lations and interpretations, leaving the reader 
free to interpret the case in his own light.” 

Students of mental disorder will find this book 
interesting as a rare description of the psy- 
chological processes that are probably char- 
acteristic of manic-depressive psychosis. The so- 
clologists and social psychologists, however, may 
find it to be a life-history that is lacking in ade- 
quate conceptualization, especially with regard 
to the relation between personality and culture. 
Others who are mainly interested in the psycho- 
analytical approach to mental disorders may 
even find it disappointing, since most of the ma- 
terials are rationalizations. In spite of these 
shortcomings, however, the book should prove 
useful to many students as a fund of raw ma- 
terial for exercise in interpreting cases of per- 
sonality disorder. 

BINGHAM DAI 

Fisk University 
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ABEL, THEODORA M., and KINDER, ELAINE F. The 
Subnormal Adolescent Girl. Morningside Heights, 
N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xii+215. $2.50, The report of a study of the 
subnormal adolescent girl within her home, at 
school, in industry, and in an institution, with 
suggestions on social adjustment and control. 
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Fortes. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 
vili-+294. $2.50. An amusing yet revealing ac- 
count of the 1840’s in América—a decade marked 
by fantastic cults and extravagant isms. 
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and the Civil War. Washington, D.C.: American 
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$1.50. A monograph centering on the thesis that 
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Civil War. 
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3 vols. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
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set (3 vols.). 

BATESON, GREGORY, and MEAD, MARGARET. Bali- 
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cial Publications of the New York Academy of 
Sciences,” Vol. II, Wilbur G. Valentine [ed.].) 
New York: Published by the Academy, 1942. 
Pp. 277. A portrayal of Balinese culture by 
means of a photographic technique designed to 
relate the intangible relationships among dif- 
ferent types of behavior through relevant photo- 
graphs. i 

BEE, LAWRENCE S. The Effect of Siatus on Attitudes 
in a New York Rural Community. New York: 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, 1942. Pp. 50. 

BIDDLE, Eric H. Manpower: A Summary of British 
Experience. (“Public Administration Service,” 
No. 84.) Chicago: Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1942. Pp. 28. $0.75. 

Bocarpus, Emory S. Democracy by Discussion. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942. Pp. viii-+59. $1.00. Considers dif- 
ferent kinds of discussion groups, analyzes the 
role of discussion, and gives helpful suggestions 
on how the process may be promoted. 

Bocarpus, Emory S., and Lewis, Ropert H. So- 
cial Life and Personality. New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco: Silver Burdett Co., 1942. Pp. 
ix+581. A new illustrated edition of a high- 
school text first published in 1938, 


. Bont, Huon A. “Smear” Politics: An Analysis of 


rogo Campaign Literature. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 
49. $1.00. 


Bonnet, HENRI. The United Nations on the Way. 
Chicago: World Citizens Association, 1942. 
Pp. x-+170. $0.50. Presents the political, eco- 
nomic, and social policies outlined by the United 
Nations. 


Bornstein, Joserm, and Mizton, PAVL. Action 
against the Enemy’s Mind: This Psychological 
War. Cornwall, N.Y.: Cornwall Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxi-+-294. $2.50. Part I analyzes Hitler’s 
psychological warfare; Part IT discusses the weak 
spots in American life vulnerable to such attacks. 
Concluding chapters discuss our modes of de- 
fense and the possibilities of psychological coun- 
terattack against the Axis. Designed for popular 
reading. 


Bropre, Fawn M. Peace Aims and Post-war Plan- 
ning: A Bibliography Selected and Annotated. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. 53. 
$0.25. 


Buntinc, Davin Eprson. Liberty and Learning: 
The Activities of the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion in Behelf of Freedom of Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942. Pp. vili-+-147. $2.00 ($2.50 for cloth-bound 
ed.). 

CARR-SAUNDERS, A.M.; MANNHEIM, HERMANN; and 
Ruopes, E. C. Young Offenders. London: Cam- 

’ bridge University Press, 1942. Pp. 168. 


CAVAN, Ruru SHONLE. The Family. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. Pp. 593. $3.50. 
A sociological textbook treating the nature of the 
family, the course of family life, crises in family 
life, and the family in relation to social organiza- 
tion. 


Cartos, Marquis. I Write from Washington. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. ix+331. $3.00. 
A breezy and personal narrative of the New Deal 
and of the trend toward war by a Washington 
correspondent. 


CHITTENDEN, GERTRUDE E. An Experimental Study 
in Measuring and Modtfying Assertive Behavior in 
Young Children. (“Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development,” Vol. VII, 
Ser. No. 31, No. 1.) Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Research Council, 1942. Pp. 87. 


Civilization. (“University of California Publications 
in Philosophy,” Vol. XXIII.) Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1942. Pp. 190. Lectures 
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delivered before the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California on the problems and 
conditions of control in historical and contem- 
porary civilizations. 

COMMITTEE ON WARTIME SERVICES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. The Politi- 
cal Sctentist and National Service in Wartime. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942. Pp. 16. $0.25. 

DABLBERG, GUNNAR. Race, Reason and Rubbish. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 240. $2.75. An eminent authority in racial 
biology discusses race from the standpoint of 
genetics and explodes current racial mythology. 


DALE, EDGAR, and SPICER, VERNA. Newspaper Dis- 
crimination: An Annotated Bibliography. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1942. Pp. iv-+27. $0.25. 

DAVENANT, CHARLES. Two Manuscripts. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, r942. Pp. xi-+ro8. 
91.75. Two edited manuscripts en money and 
credit which appeared in England in 1695-96. 


DOLLARD, Joan. Victory over Fear. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1942. Pp. 213. $2.00. 
A simple, scientific study of your fears, how to 
face them, and how to conquer them. 


Drucker, PETER F. The Future of Industrial Man. 
New York: John Day Co., 1942. Pp. 298. $2.50. 
A journalistic account of the prospects of build- 
ing a free society after the war upon an industrial 
base with some consideration of its antecedents 
in the “conservative” revolutions of 1776 and 
1787. A collection of prescriptions on how to es- 
cape from what the author regards as undesirable 
governmental control and a vague argument that 
the industrial plant should become a “‘self- 
governing community.” 


Eaton, Josera W., and Katz, Saur M. Research 
Guide on Cooperative Group Farming. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. Pp. 86. 


FLINT, WINSTON ALLEN. The Progressive Movement 
in Vermont. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. r10. $1.50. A 
historical monograph covering the early part of 
the present century. 


FLORY, WILLIAM E. S. Prisoners of War. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942. Pp. 179. $2.75. An extensive study of the 
content and development of international law 
with reference to prisoners of war. 


Foster, GEORGE M. A Primitive Mexican Economy. 
New York: J. J. Augustin, 1942. Pp. Irs. 
$2.00. Monographs of the American Ethnologi- 
cal Society, edited by A. Irving Hallowell. 


Frickey, Epwin. Economic Fluctuations in the 
United States: A Systematic Analysis of Long- 
Run Trends and Business Cycles, 1866-1014. 
(“Harvard Economic Studies,” No. 73.) Cam- 
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bridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. 
375. $5.00. 

GABRIEL, RatpH H. Main Currents in American 
History. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1042. Pp. rgo-+xxxi. The lecture on American 
history prepared as part of the educational pro- 
gram of the Second Army Corps of the United 
States. 


Gipson, Marywess. Shakerism in Kentucky. 
Cynthiana, Ky.: Hobson Press, 1942. Pp. ix-+ 
141, $1.50. A homely account of Shakerism filled 
with interesting items on the life and thought of 
this religious sect. 


GILLETTE, J. M. Social Economics of North Dakota. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing Co., 
1042. Pp. viit+245. $2.50. Deals with rural and 
agricultural conditions, population, urban condi- 
tions, industry, education, religion, recreation, 
public welfare, and transportation, 


GOSNELL, HarorD F. Grass Roots Politics: National 
Voting Behavior of Typical States. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 
Pp. ix+195. $2.50. An analysis of voting behav- 
jor primarily in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
California, Illinois, and Louisiana, with a discus- 
sion of the future of party politics and of the 
methods of studying political behavior. 


Guide for the Study of American Social Problems. 
Compiled for the American Social Problems 
Study Committee. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 181. $1.00. 


GUYER, MICHAEL F. Speaking of Man. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 321. $3.50. Reflec- 
tion of a biologist writing about man as a member 
of society. 


Hane, Joser. Eastern Europe and the United States. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. 95. 
30.50. Deals with America’s stake in the Balkans 
and the developments in eastern Europe during 
the last twenty years and presents a democratic 
solution. 


HANSEN, ALVIN H., and PErtorr, Harvey. Re- 
gional Resource Development. (“Planning Pam- 
phiets,” No. 16.) Washington, D.C.: National 
Planning Association, 1942. Pp. 40. $0.25. 


HEMLEBEN, SYLVESTER JOHN. Plans for World 
Peace through Six Centuries. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xiv-+227. $2.50. . 
A historical presentation and analysis with a con- 
cluding chapter of reflection. 


HILTNER, SEWARD. Religion and Health. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 292. $2.50. 
A survey of the relationship between religion and 
mental health. 

Horrom, D. C. Modern Japan and Shinto National- 
ism, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943. Pp. 178. $2.00. The Haskell Lectures in 
Comparative Religion at the University of Chi- 
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cago presenting the religious background of 
Japan’s militant political program. 

HonresHem, PAUL. The War and Conflicting Social 
Philosophies. Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State 
College, 1942. Pp. 54. $0.25. 

HORNBECK, STANLEY K. The United States and the 
Far East: Certain Fundamentals of Policy. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. vit 
roo. $1.00. An analysis and explanation of 
United States policy in the Far East. 


ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Elev- 
enth Annual Conjerence on Delinguency Preven- 
tion, 1942. Pp. 222. 


In Commemoration of William James, 1842-1942. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 234. $2.75. 


INMAN, SAMUEL Guy. Latin America. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. viii+46s5. 
$3.70. A new anc. enlarged edition. Deals with 
the vital items of thought, politics, social struc- 
ture, and economics of the Latin-American 
worlds. 


Jackson, Sipney L. America’s Struggle for Free 
Schools. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. vili+276. $3.00. A 
historical monograph, showing the role of intel- 
lectual leadership in New England and New 
York during the Jacksonian period. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES S. Patterns of Negro Segregation. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xxii+ 
331. $3.50. One of the volumes in the “Negro in 
American Life Series” reporting the findings of 
the Carnegie study under the general direction of 
Dr. Gunnar Myrdal. This book portrays the ex- 
tent and character of discrimination against the 
Negro in the United States in its manifold forms 
and structures. 


Joxnnson, Tuomas H (ed.). Men of Tomorrow, New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 247. 
$2.00. A series of lectures by nine eminent intel- 
lectual leaders on America’s problems and re- 
sponsibilities in the present and in the future. 


Jounston, PaL W. The Relation of Certain 
Anomalies of Vision and Lateral Dominance to 
Reading Disability. Washington, D.C.: Society 
for Research in Child Development, National 
Research Council, 1942. Pp. 147. $1.50. 


Jorpan, W. K. Men of Substance: A Study of the 
Thought of Two English Revolutionaries. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
ix-+283. $3.00. The religious, political, social, 
and economic thought of two seventeenth-cen- 
tury representative leaders of English men of 
substance in the revolutionary epoch. 


KALEN, Horace M. Art and Freedom. 2 vols. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. Pp. 
1005. $6.50. A historical and biographical inter- 
pretation of the relations between the ideas of 
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beauty, use, and freedom in Western civilization 
from the ancient Greeks up to the present day. 


KATONA, GEORGE. War without Inflation. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
x-+213. $2.50. Stresses the role of expectations 
and attitudes in inflation as over against the 
purely economic view and analyses of the current 
situation from this perspective. 


KELLER, A. G. Net Impressions. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 349. 
$3.75. A collection of papers on a wide range of 
sociological subjects, interestingly written, main- 
ly during the last ten years, out of the wisdom of 
years of research and teaching. 


KENNEDY, STETSON: Palmetto Country. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1942. Pp. 340. 
$3.00. A picture of life in the deepest South— 
Florida and the southern portions of Georgia and 
Alabama with emphasis upon its unique folk 
character. 


Kiser, CLYDE V. Group Differences in Urban Fer- 
tility. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1942. 
Pp. xli-+284. $2.50. Analyzes marital fertility 
rates in relation (1) to occupational class of the 
head of the family, (2) to educational attainment 
of the wife, (3) to family income, (4) to classifica- 
tion of native whites by socioeconomic attributes, 
(5) to general fertility, and (6) to rural areas and 
villages. 


Koster, Domaro Netson. The Theme of Divorce in 
American Drama, 1871-1939. Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Times and News Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. x+ 
117. A doctoral dissertation which, after survey- 
ing trends in divorce and public attitudes toward 
it, analyzes divorce plays from 1871 to 1939. Bib- 
liography. 

Korscanic, WALTER M. Slaves Need No Leaders. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xv-+284. $2.75. An analysis of the impact of 
Fascist rule on education with searching recom- 
mendations for education in post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 


LAUTERBACH, ALBERT T., Economics in Uniform: 
Military Economy and Social Structure. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1943. Pp. 282. 
$3.00. An analysis of the effects upon industrial- 
ized countries of rearmament and mobilization as 
revealed in the experience of Europe, particularly 
Nazi Germany. 


LEONARDO, RicHaRD A. An American Surgeon 
Abroad. New York: Froben Press, 1942. Pp. 
xv-+235. $2.50. A narrative of an American sur- 
geon’s postgraduate experience in the medical 
centers of Europe in the years before World War 
II. 


Lewis, Oscar. The Effects of Witte Contact upon 
Blackfoot Culture, with Special Reference to the 
Role of the Fur Trade. (“Monographs of the 
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American Ethnological Society,” Vel. VI.) New 

» York: J. J. Augustin, 1942. Pp. 73. $1.50. 

LINDSEY, Atmont. The Pullman Strike. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xi+385. 
$3.75. A penetrating history of the famous strike 
based on new evidence, treated as symptomatic of 
the increasingly strained relations between capi- 
tal and labor in the early nineties. 


Linton, RALPH. Estudio del hombre. Mexico: 
Fondo de cultura economica, r942. Pp. 562. A 
Spanish translation of Linton’s Study of Man 
which should be a welcome addition to social sci- 
ence literature in Mexico. 


Littie, ALAN M. G. Myth and Society in Attic 
Drama. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 95. $1.50. 

LOEWENSTEIN, KARL. Brazil under Vargas. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xix+38r. 
$2.75. An impartial explanation of Brazilian 
political life and institutions with special refer- 
ence to President Vargas and his role. 


MacLeisH, ARCHIBALD. American Opinion and the 
War. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 32. 
$o.75. 


MANZER, HELEN C. Practical Soctology and Social 
Problems. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1942. Pp. xili+366. $3.25. An introduction to 
sociology and social problems for nurses. 


Martin, Epcar W. The Standard of Living in 1860: 
American Consumption Levels on the Eve of the 
Civil War. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. 451. $4.50. 


MEAD, MARGARET. And Keep Your Powder Dry. 
New York: William Morrow & Co., 1942. Pp. 
x+274. $2.50. A discussion by a cultural an- 
thropologist of the American character in its 
strength and weaknesses as a basis for proposals 
for its effective utilization in winning the war and 
the peace. 


MENNINGER, KARL, Love against Hate. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. ix+ 311. $3.50. 
A nontechnical discussion for the layman of emo- 
tional conflicts within the individual. 


MILL, JOHN STUART. The Spirit of the Age. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
xxxili+94. $1.50.. A reprint of Mill’s famous 
statement, with an introductory essay by F. A. 
von Hayek. i 


MORGAN, ARTHUR E. The Small Community. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xxi+312. 
$3.00. This volume, written by a leading advo- 
cate of the past and future value of the small 
community, contains chapters on the sig- 
nificance of the community, on community 
organization, and on specific community inter- 
ests. 


Morison, SAMUEL ELIOT, and COMMANGER, HENRY 
STEELE. The Growth of the American Republic, 
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Vols. I and II. Norwood, Mass.: Plimpton Press, 
1¢42. Pp. xvi+825 and xvi+785. $3.50. A re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a comprehensive 
history of the United States. The discussion is 
brought down to date, concluding with a chapter 
or: World War II. Intended as a text but of value 
ta the general reader. i 


MosER, CHARLES I. Evaluating Rural Housing. 
Gainesville: University of Florida, 1942. Pp. 87. 
90.50. The report of a project designed to deter- 
mine the extent of change in housing conditions 
in selected communities in which housing instruc- 
tion had been stressed in the schools. 


MUKERJE2, RADHAKAMAL. Man and His Habita- 
tion. Allahabad, India: Allahabad Law Journal 
Press (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), 
1042. Pp. xv-+320. $3.50. A consideration of 
the scope of human ecology, primitive settle- 
ments, ecological and social factors in rural and 
urban areas and of the relations between ecology 
and planning. 


MUKERJEZ, RADHAKAMAL. The Political Economy 
of Pofulation. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1942. Pp. 467. 7s. 6d. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Paying 
for the War. (Bull. 18.) Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1942. Pp. 
6a. $0.30. 

NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Relief for Eu- 
rope. (“Planning Pamphlets,” No. 17.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 
1042. Pp. 59. $0.25. 

NEUMAN, ABRAHAM A. The Jews in Spain: Their 
Social, Political and Cultural Life during the Mid- 
dle Ages, Vols. I and II. Philadelphia: Press of 
the Jewish Publication Society, 1942. Pp. xi+ 
309 and xxxl+286. $5.00 (both vols.). A com- 
prehensive history of the political, economic, so- 
cial, and cultural life of Spanish Jewry, with em- 
phasis upon the institutions, laws, and customs. 


NEUMANN, SIGMUND. Permanent Revolution: The 
Total State in a World at War. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xvilit 388. $3.00. 
An analysis of modern dictatorship, with a con- 
sideration of the leader, the masses, the party, 
control of the masses, and the state of permanent 
warfare. 


OSGOOD, CORNELIUS. The Ciboney Culture of Cayo 
Redendo, Cuba; ROUSE, IRVING. Archeology of 
the Maniabon Hills, Cuba. (“Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology,” Nos. 25-26.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 
65+184. 

PARKES, HENRY Bamrorp. The World after War. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. „Pp. 
viit240. $2.50. Contends that world organiza- 
tion must come through a continuous collabora- 
tion of the United Nations based on a frank use 
of superior power. 
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Posey, ROLLIN BENNETT. The Significance to Pri- 
vate Industry of Personnel Administration in the 
City of Cincinnati. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1942. Pp. 240. A study of the 
principle and practice of personnel administra- 
tion in the city of Cincinnati. 

“PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Lire,” Unit No. 6. De- 
mocracy vs, Dictatorship. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1942. Pp. 69. 
$0.30. 

“PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Lire,” Unit No. 8. Agri- 
culture. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1942. Pp. 52. $0.30. 

“PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Lire,” Unit No. ro. Eco- 
nomic Problems of the Post-war World. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1942. Pp. 64. $0.30. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophicar Society: 
The Early History of Science and Lecrning in 
America. Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1942. Pp. 204.- $3.00. A series of papers 
describing the early interest and thought in a 
number of scientific fields. ) 


RANDALL, ROGER. Labor Relations in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry of the Pacific Northwest. Portland, 
Ore.: Northwest Regional Council, 1942. Pp. 
107. $2.00. i 

Raum, O. F. Chage Childhood: A Description of 
Indigenous Education in an East African Tribe. 
New York: Oxford University Press (published 
for the International Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures), 1940. A description of the 
various educational influences and organizations 
which prepare the child for life in an East African 
tribe, the Chagas. 

REED, RUTE. The Single Woman. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. Pp. xiv-+227. $2.00. A prac- 
tical book on the role and problems of the single 
woman in American society based in part upon 
oral statements from three hundred cases. 

Revista da faculdade de direito. São Paulo: Univer- 
sidade de São Paulo, 1941. Pp. 295-709. 

Raine, J. B. New Frontiers of ihe Mind. Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 275. $0.49. 
A presentation of the studies in extre-sensory 


perception made at Duke University by the au- 


thor and his associates. 


RODGERS, CLEVELAND. New York Plans for the Fu- 
ture. New York: Harper & Bros., 1643. Pp. 
293. $3.00. A discussion of the policias under 
which the present planning efforts of New York 
City have been projected along with sorie of the 
problems which must be solved before the plan- 
ning program can be implemented. 


Ross, EARLE D. A History of Iowa State College. 
Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1942. Pp. 
XVli+431. $3.00. 

SCHILPP, PAUL ARTHUR (ed.). The Philosophy of 
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G. E. Moore. (“The Library of Living Philoso- 
phers,” Vol. IV.) Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. xvi-+717. $4.00. A collection 
of nineteen contemporary European and Ameri- 
can philosophers describing and examining the 
philosophical realism of G. E. Moore. 


SCHNEIDER, HERBERT W., and LAWTON, GEORGE. 
A Prophet and a Pilgrim: Being the Incredible 
History of Thomas Lake Harris and Laurence 
Oliphant; Their Sexual Mysticisms and Utopian 
Communities Amply Documented To Confound 
the Skeptic.: New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xviii 589. $5.00. 

SELMON, BERTHA L. They Do Meet. New York: 
Froben Press, 1942. Pp. xv-+254. $2.50. An 
account of the experiences and observations of 
two American doctors in their life in China. 
Written primarily for youth with the aim of pro- 
moting better understanding. Illustrated. 


SINGH, J. A. L., and Zince, ROBERT M. Wolf-Chil- 
dren and Feral Man. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. Pp. xxxix-+379. $4.00. Rev. Singh’s 
diary of the wolf-children who were under his 
care, Also a lengthy discussion of the extant lit- 
erature and evidence on feral children by Profes- 
sor Zingg. 


STEINER, JESSE F. Behind the Japanese Mask. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 159. $2.00. 


STERBA, RICHARD. Introduction te the Psychoanalytic 
Theory of the Libido. New York: Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monographs, 1942. Pp. 81. 
$2.00. A presentation of Freud’s views on in- 
stinctual forces and their operation and influence 
on personal development. 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. After the War? (“Public 
Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 73.) New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1942. Pp. 32. $o.ro. 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. How Can We Pay for the 
War? (“Public Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 74.) 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 

= 1942. Pp. 31. $0.10, 

STONER, JOEN E. S. O. Levinson and the Pact of 
Paris: A Study in the Techniques of Influence. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Pp. 368. A study of the vast correspondence 
which Salmon O, Levinson left which discloses 
the methods by which the outlawry-of-war move- 
ment developed. 


Tarr, Josera WILFRID. Some Aspects of the Effect 
of the Dominant American Culture upon Children 
of Italian-born Parents. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. x-+-74. $1.60. A research 
study based on a battery of tests given to 734 
Italian children attending jive large public 
schools. 


TAYLOR, EDMOND. The Strategy of Terror. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 279. 
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$2.50. A war correspondent’s account of the 

` psychological methods employed by the Axis in 
waging political warfare against Frence and the 
implications of the French experience for the 
United States. Revised edition. 


TELL, RourF (ed.). Nazi Guide to Nazism. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council or Public Affairs, 
1942. Pp. r92. A series of quotations chosen 
from the utterances of Nazi leaders‘on many 
topics, bringing out the irrational, vainglorious, 
and mystical character of Nazi doctrine. 

THompson, Dorotuy. Listen, Hans. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Eiverside Press, 1942. Pp. x-292. 
$2.50. Ccnsists primarily of a series of short- 
wave radiobroadcasts made by the author to 
Germany. Introductory chapters analyze the 
“German” mind to explain the pertinent factors 
which must be respected in seeking demoraliza- 
tion and to lead Germany to a respected po- 
sition in post-war society. 

THOMPSON, WARREN S. Population Problems. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 
xi+471. $4.00. This third edition embodies the 
more important results of the great amount of 
population research during the seven years since 
the previous revision. 


TREVELYAN, G. M. English Social History. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. xii+ 
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EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL PROCESS: INTRODUCTION 
TO SYMPOSIUM | 


CEARLES 8. JOHNSON 


I 

The importance of education, as we com- 
monly recognize the term in our modern 
society, needs no emphasis. It is this very 
sense of urgency that has been responsible 
for the rapid multiplication of its methods 
and for the elaboration of its technology. 
Although sociologists and anthropclogists 
have dealt occasionally with the subject, it 
has not been regarded as their province. As 
a matter of fact, the development of Ameri- 
can formal education into such a highly in- 
volved system has made it seem appropriate 
to refer all problems of the field to a class of 
specialists known as “‘educators.” 

The assumption is, usually, that tormal 
education is merely a rational procedure for 
further carrying on and completing in the 
schoolroom a task begun with the child in 
the home. But the problem of education in 
America is by no means so simple as this, for 
the reason that the process of cultural trans- 
mission and renewal, as John Dewey de- 
scribes it, 1s complicated by the diverse 
cultural origins of the population and by the 
continued isolation of many groups in more 
or less closed communities. This is a con- 
tingency that does not adjust satisfactorily 
to the necessity for meeting educational 
needs by methods of mass production. 
Dewey’s conception of education is that it is 
not only a process by which a cultural herit- 


age is transmitted from one generation to 
another but a process by which, through the 
medium of communication, a society re- 
news and perpetuates itself as a society. 
Communication, as Park, the sociologist, 
interprets it, is not merely a means of trans- 
mission but a means of participation in a 
common experience and a common culture. 


The experience of the younger generation 
of immigrants in America emphasizes the 
vital role of cultural succession in education- 
al development. As Park points out, to this 
second generation of immigrants, because 
the new world which is strange and foreign 
to their parents is the only world they know, 
strange things happen of which they are 
scarcely aware—things the significance of 
which only a psychiatrist would fully under- 
stand. Strange things happen to the older 
generation, too, for that matter. An inter- 
ruption of the cultural process has profound 
consequences which involve the whole edu- 
cational process, not only that which goes on 
normally in the home but also that which 
goes on in the schoolroom and on the street. 
These problems that arise, in the course of 
such cultural diffusion and acculturation, 
are usually thought of as problems of per- 
sonality. Whether they arise inthe home or 
in the school, they are pedagogical problems 
that grow out of the difficulties of transmit- 
ting a cultural tradition from one genera- 
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tion to another or from one unit to another. 
In the schoolroom it is the problem of “rote 
learning”; in the home it is that of the 
“problem child.” 

What has been described by reference to 
the immigrant is true of any other group 
that is culturally isolated in any degree in 
the American society. It is even possible for 
changes in our modern world to bring about 
breaks in the cultural succession so pro- 
nounced that one generation may lose touch 
with the one that preceded it. 


IT 


One indication of the maturity of the 
modern world is the present disposition of 
philosophers and others who have time for 
such things to characterize the epoch in 
which we are living, and so put it in its place 
in history. One of thé most obvious char- 
acteristics of this modern world is the rc- 
markable advance in technology and in the 
application of science to all sorts of human 
affairs, from agriculture to education. Un- 
der the influence of this impulse, fashion, or 
trend, activities that in the past have been 
traditional and customary have been ana- 
lyzed, rationalized, reformed, and revolu- 
tionized until education, if not agriculture, 
seems in many cases to have lost contact 
with the spontaneous interests and tradi- 
tional forms in which it was carried on be- 
fore its methods became rational and scien- 
tific. 

The methods and technology of educa- 
tion have multiplied so extensively that the 
schools have almost ceased to exist in the 
original sense of that term and have instead 
become laboratories in which teachers, oper- 
ating under the direction of experts, are en- 
gaged in trying out some new apparatus or 
experimenting with some new methods of 
teaching or speeding up and making more 
efficient the educational processes, as they 
are carried on under the artificial conditions 
that are imposed by the classroom and the 
necessities ‘of mass education. This mass- 
production method has permitted the 
schools frequently to make fairly effective 
use of teachers of inferior mentality. At the 
same time, the rationalization and stand- 
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ardization of the process have discouraged 
initiative in the more competent ones. Orig- 
inally education was carried on informally 
in the family or in the tribe as part of, and 
indistinguishable from, the whole matrix of 
living. Now one of the problems of formal ` 
education grows out of the fact that it has 
lost touch with the family and the education 
in the school is frequently in conflict with 
that imparted informally in the family. Un- 
der these circumstances it has become, para- 
doxically, the task of the school, through its 
education of children, to reform the families. 

The vast accumulation of historical and 
technical knowledge in recent years and the 
rapid changes in the conditions of life during 
the same period have put the knowledge re- 
quired to carry on the tasks of modern life 
beyond the reach of any but the experts, and 
the experts themselves have to struggle to 
keep up with events. It is a situation that 
has been aptly characterized by the state- 
ment that knowledge has become ‘more and 
more about less and less.” 

The interesting relationship of these edu- 
cational problems to the fundamental proc- 
ess of acculturation itself suggested the pos- 
sible profit of inviting sociologists and an- 
thropologists to address themselves to the 
issue. Having no technical or professional 
interest in education but with a familiarity 
with methods of education as carried on tra- 
ditionally among nonliterate and folk peo- 
ples, they might be presumed to be able to 
discuss education in its broader aspects, as a 
part of the cultural process by which tradi- 
tion is transmitted and its continuity main- 
tained. 

The papers here presented were prepared 
for a seminar conducted by the Department 


‘of Social Sciences of Fisk University on the 


occasion of the celebration of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of the institution. The 
seminar was concerned with the practical 
problem of examining the method for the 
transmission of and diffusion of an existing 
cultural tradition within a society like that 
in the United States, composed of divergent 
cultural and racial stocks. 

There has been one outstanding prece- 
dent for this seminar in the New Education 
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Fellowship Conference held at Capetown 
and Pretoria, in South Africa, in 1934. This 
conference, the sessions of which occupied a 
month and were attended by more than four 
thousand persons, was enlivened by some 
three hundred formal addresses by such per- 
sons as John Dewey, of New York, the late 
Bronislaw Malinowski, then of London, and 
K. S. Cunningham, of Australia, chief exec- 
utive officer of the Australian Council for 
Educational Research at Melbourne. 


What made the proceedings of the South 
African conference in some respects com- 
parable with the present seminar was less 
the technical aspects of education, which 
came up for consideration, than the fact 
that the educational problems of South 
Africa are so largely determined, as they are 
in the United States, by the complexity of 
the racial and cultural diversities of South 
African peoples. 

South Africa, like the United States, is a 
country where there are peoples who are 
very poor, as are the sharecroppers and 
mountaineers of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, in a country with vast natural re- 
sources. It possesses fabulous wealth in the 
gold mines and diamond fields but has, nev- 
ertheless, a “‘poor-white” problem and a di- 
versity of racial stocks, including a mixed- 
blood population of Cape Colony, a native 
population and an Indian population, each 
living in a condition of more or less complete 
segregation from every other. This factor 
complicated the educational as well as the 
political problem of the conference. How- 
ever, added to these ethnic problems was the 
persistence of a smoldering conflict between 
the British and the Boers, the aftermath of 
the Boer War, involving issues not unlike 
those existing between the northern and 
southern states of America. 

The existence of this conflict imposed 
upon South African education not only the 
necessity of a dual school system, as in the 
southern states, but a problem of bilingual 
education in African and English. As might 
be expected, all these problems were re- 
flected in the papers and even more in the 
discussions as indicated in the extensive re- 
port of the conference published under the 
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title of Educational Adaptations in a Chang- 
ing Society. 

In South Africa, as in the United States, 
the problem and processof education seemed 
to be more than the transmission of a cul- 
tural tradition from one generation to an- 
other. Quite as important among the prob- 
lems, educational and otherwise, were the 
difficulties encountered in the processes by 
which different races and peoples were being 
slowly but inevitably welded into a work- 
able cultural and political unity. As we are 
realizing in this war, there is no more impor- 
tant problem of education in the United 
States today than that which is traditionally 
assigned to the school. 


IL 


The contributions to this symposium 
raise many serious questions for education 
and at the same time offer some significant 
suggestions. The papers dealing with the 
special cultures clearly describe the process 
of “education without schools.” The papers 
dealing with the educational procedure un- 
der our highly rationalized system describe 
what might almost be called “schools with- 
out education.” : 

Attention may be called illustratively to 
Professor Redfield’s discussion of culture: 
and education in the midwestern highlands 
of Guatemala. Here is a society composed of 
former Europeans, natives, and mixed- 
bloods. There is no apparent “‘race con- 
sciousness” and no caste; there are merely 
class distinctions dividing the three racial 
and cultural groups. Yet there are no “mar- 
ginal men.” The secularization of the cul- 
ture in the case of the Ladinos is striking. 
Most of what is “religion” in the case of the 
native has become “art” in the case of the 
Ladinos. Professor Redfield’s observations 
suggest how ideas are transmitted informal- 
ly; how new ideas are held in suspense if 
they seem novel or dubious; how they are 
checked on by repetition or observation as 
opportunity is offered when any question is 
raised. This is what one may see anywhere 
if one is interested and observant enough. 

In the American Indian culture described 
by Dr. Scudder Mekeel it is possible to ob- 
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serve the rale of education as an attempt to 
solve the everyday problems which every 
society faces. When culture is conceived as 
an operational totality and a dynamic en- 
tity, the significance of its effect upon the in- 
dividual, and particularly the individual of 
different background, is far reaching. He 
raises the question of the role of self-con- 
sciousness in education. Why do some peo- 
ples seek to maintain their independence 
and their cultural identity and individuality 
while others seek to submerge their identity 
in that of a dominant group? 

Professor Malinowski’s paper concerns 
itself with the complex problems of educa- 
tion of native African peoples under condi- 
tions that have been changing the meaning 
of life for the native African. He asks how 
the African is to learn to appreciate his na- 
tive culture and preserve that which suits 
his present needs in a situation of conflicting 
group aims and imperatives. The evolution 
of Bantu nationalism seems to be “nature’s 
remedy.” Where there are, obviously, such 
divergent interests as between the Africans 
and the Europeans in Africa, the most im- 
portant education must be gained through 
competition and co-operation, as individuals 
and as groups, with other persons and peo- 
ples with whom they are in more or less as- 
sociation. The problem is how to make this 
competition and co-operation Iruitful so 
that individuals and races may profit from 
it. This merely emphasizes more strongly, 
through the experiences of widely divergent 
peoples, the basic problems cf cultural 
transmission. 

Professor Herskovits’ contribution is no 
less significant for its insights into the role of 
the educative process in maintaining cul- 
tural stability. 

On the other hand, there are the examples 
of formal schools without education, or 
much of it, in the discussion of the planta- 
tion economy by Dr. Thompson, in which 
rote learning becomes an almost inseparable 
incident, in some of the implications of the 
case study of the Negro colleges provided by 
Dr. Bond, and in Dr. Ruth Benedict’s pene- 
trating analysis ot the-methods of the Amer- 
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ican school system with reference to the 
transmission of our democratic heritage. 
Dr. Margaret Mead points out, further, the 
shift in education generally from its original 
point of view as an effort to gain, though not 
to discover, knowledge to the point of view 
where it becomes an effort to impose some- 
thing that is not wanted except as a means 
of acquiring status or of maintaining an ex- 
isting social order or imposing a new one. 

The difficulties and possibilities of ac- 
culturation, which in the American society 
involve alike the immigrant, the Jew, the 
Oriental, the American Indian, the religious 
sect, and various other culturally isolated 
groups, appear in clearest outline in the case 
of the American Negro who is more overtly 
segregated. 

The ‘essence of this cultural process may 
be stated briefly as follows: When peoples 
of different cultures come together, there is 
acculturation, in which there is a constant 
struggle between disintegration and integra- 
tion. Basically this is education. Education, 
thus, is more than the transmission of cul- 
ture from one generation to another. It is 
this transmission and it is also transforma- 
tion of peoples who are more or less in con- 
flict. Under these circumstances the whole 
process may become painful, because it may 
lead to the disintegration of the culture of 
one or more of the groups in contact. Tech- 
nical knowledge can be transmitted with 
relative ease. Ideas are more difficult to 
communicate. Implicit in the process of ac- 
culturation is solidarity of the society. In 
times of change, as in the present, the moral 
solidarity of the society itself may be under- 
mined. One aspect of acculturation appears 
in the constant struggle to get a new society 
and a new solidarity. 

In the papers that follow we are able to 
see our own system through the eyes of 
anthropologists and sociologists who have 
observed the process of education in a con- 
text in which it is not rationalized. A com- 
prehension of the natural process may help 
the rationalized system by providing a fresh 
perspective and a new realism. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL EMPHASES IN PRIMITIVE PERSPECTIVE: 


MARGARET MEAD 


ABSTRACT 


Modern concepticns of education are contrasted with the primitive emphasis upon the need to learn 
that which was fixed znd traditional, based primarily on the child as the learner. Today, owing to the meeting 
and mingling of peop:es among whom superiority was claimed by one as over against ancther, our concepts 
of education have been shaped by the will to teach, convert, colonize, or assimilate adults. From the ob- 
servation of this process in the next generation we have come also to believe in the power of education to 
create something new, not merely perpetuate something old. But not until the dogma of superiority of race 
over race, nation over nation, class over class, is obliterated can we hope to combine the primitive idea of the . 
need to learn something old and the modern idea of the possibility of making something new.. 


In its broadest sense, education is the cul- 
tural process, the way in which each new- 
born human infant, born with a potentiality 
for learning greater than that of any other 
mammal, is transformed into a full member 
of a specific human society, sharing with the 
other members a specific human culture. 
From this point of view we can place side by 
side the newborn child in a modern city and 
the savage infant born into some primitive 
South Sea tribe: Both have everything to 
learn. Both depend for that learning upon 
the help and example, the care and tutelage, 
of the elders of their societies. Neither child 
has any guaranty of growing up to be a full 
human being should some accident, such as 
theft by a wolf, interfere with its human edu- 
cation. Despite the tremendous difference in 
what the New York infant and the New 
Guinea infant will learn, there is a striking 
similarity in the whole complicated process 
by which the child takes on and into itself the 
culture of those around it. And much profit 
can be gained by concentrating on these sim- 
ilarities and by setting the procedure of the 
South Sea mother side by side with the pro- 
cedure of the New York mother, attempting 
to understand the common elements in cul- 
tural transmission. In such comparisons we 
can identify the tremendous potentialities 
of human beings, who are able to learn not 
only to speak any one of a thousand Jan- 
guages but to adjust to as many different 
rhythms of maturation, ways of learning, 
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methods of organizing their emotions and of 
managing their relationships to other human 
beings. 

‘In this paper, however, I propose to turn 
away from this order of comparison—which 
notes the differences between human cul- 
tures, primitive and civilized, only as means 
of exploring the processes which occur in 
both types of culture—and to stress instead 
the ways in which our present behavior, 
which we bracket under the abstraction 
“education,” differs from the procedures 
characteristic of primitive homogeneous 
communities. I propose to ask, not what 
there is in common between America in 1941 
and South Sea culture which displays in 
1941 a Stone Age level of culture, but to ask 
instead: What are some of the conspicuous 
differences, and what light do these differ- 
ences throw upon our understanding of our 
own conception of education? And, because 
this is too large and wide a subject, I want to 
limit myself still further and to ask a ques- 
tion which is appropriate to this symposium: 
What effects has the mingling of peoples—of 
different races, different religions, and dif- 
ferent levels of cultural complexity—had up- 
on our concept of education? When we place 
our present-day concept against a backdrop 
of primitive educational procedures and see 
it as influenced by intermingling of peoples, 
what do we find? 

I once lectured to a group of women—all 
of them college graduates—alert enough to 
be taking a fairly advanced adult-education 
course on “Primitive Education” delivered 
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from the first point of view. I described in 
detail the lagoon village of the Manus tribe, 
the ways in which the parents taught the 
children to master their envircnment, to 
swim, to climb, to handle fire, to paddle a 
canoe, to judge distances and calculate the 
strength of materials. I described the tiny 
canoes which were given to the three-year- 
olds, the miniature fish spears with which 
they learned to spear minnows, the way in 
which small boys learned to calk their canoes 
with gum,and howsmall girls learned to thread 
shell money into aprons. Interwcven with a 
discussion of the more fundamental issues, 
such as the relationship between children 
and parents and the relationships between 
younger children and older children, I gavea 
fairly complete account of the type of adap- 
tive craft behavior which was characteris- 
tic of the Manus and the way in which this 
was learned by each generation of children. 
At the end of the lecture one woman stood 
up and asked the first question: “Didn’t 
they have any vocational training?” Many 
of the others laughed at the question, and I 
have often told it myself as a way of getting 
my audience into a mood which was less 
rigidly limited by our own phrasing of “‘edu- 
cation.” But that woman’s question, naive 
and crude as it was, epitomized a long series 
of changes which stand between our idea of 
education and the processes by which mem- 
bers of a homogeneous and relatively static 
primitive society transmit their standardized 
habit patterns to their children. 

There are several striking differences be- 
tween our concept of education today and 
that of any contemporary primitive society;? 
but perhaps the most important one is the 
shift from the need for an individual to learn 
something which everyone agrees he would 
wish to know, to the will of some individual 
to teach something which it is not agreed 
that anyone has any desire toknow. Sucha 
shift in emphasis could come only with the 
breakdown of self-contained and self-re- 
specting cultural homogeneity. The Manus 
or the Arapesh or the Iatmul adults taught 
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their children all that they knew themselves. 
Sometimes, it is true, there were rifts in the 
process. A man might die without having 
communicated some particular piece of rit- 
ual knowledge; a good hunter might find no 
suitable apprentice among his available 
near kin, so that his skill perished with him. 
A girl might be so clumsy and stupid that 
she never learned to weave a mosquito bas- 
ket that was fit to sell. Miscarriages in the 


- smooth working of the transmission of avail- 


able skills and knowledge did occur, but they 
were not sufficient to focus the attention of 
the group upon the desirability of feaching as 
over against the desirability of learning. 
Even with considerable division of labor and 
witt a custom by which young men learned 
a special skill not from a father or other 
specified relative but merely from a master 
of the art, the master did not go seeking 
pupils; the pupils and their parents went to 
seek the master and with proper gifts of fish 
or octopus or dogs’ teeth persuaded him to 
teach the neophyte. And at this level of 
human culture even close contact with mem- 
bers of other cultures did not alter the em- 
phasis. Women who spoke another language 
married into the tribe; it was, of course, very 
important that they should learn to speak 
the language of their husbands’ people, and 
so they learned that language as best they 
could—or failed to learn it. People might 
compliment them on their facility or laugh 
at them for their lack of it, but the idea of 
assimilating them was absent. 


Similarly, the spread of special cults or 
sects among South Sea people, the desire to 
join the sect rather than the need to make 
converts, was emphasized. New ceremonies 
did develop. It was-necessary that those 
who had formerly been ignorant of them 
should learn new songs or new dance steps, 
but the onus was again upon the learner. 
The greater self-centeredness of primitive 
homogeneous groups (often so self-centered 
that they divided mankind into two groups 
—the human beings, i.e., themselves, and 
the nonhuman beings, other people) pre- 
served them also from the emphasis upon 


_ the greater value of one truth over another. 
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which is the condition of proselytizing. “We 
(human beings) do it this way and fey (oth- 
er people) do it that way.” A lack of a desire 
to teach éhem our ways guaranteed also that 
the we group had no fear of any proselytizing 
from the they groups. A custom might be 
imported, bought, obtained by killing the 
owner, or taken as part of a marriage pay- 
ment. A custom might be exported for a 
price or a consideration. But the emphasis 
lay upon the desire of the importing group 
to obtain the new skill or song and upon the 
desire of the exporting group for profit in 
material terms by the transaction. The idea 
of conversion, or purposely attempting to 
alter the ideas and attitudes of other per- 
sons, did not occur. One might try to per- 
suade one’s brother-in-law to abandon his 
own group and come and hunt permanently 
with the tribe into which his sister had mar- 
ried; physical proselytizing there was, Just as 
there was actual import and export of items 
of culture. But, once the brother-in-iaw had 
been persuaded to join a different cultural 
group, it was his job to learn how to live 
there; and you might, if you were still afraid 
he would go back or if you wanted his co- 
operation in working a two-man fish net, 
take considerable pains to teach him this or 
that skillasa bribe. But to bribe another by 
teaching him one’s own skill is a long way 
from any practice of conversion, although 
it may be made subsidiary to it. 

We have no way of knowing how often in 
the course of human history the. idea of 
Truth, as a revelation to or possession of 
some one group (which thereby gained the 
right to consider itself superior to all those 
who Jacked this revelation), may have ap- 
peared. But certain it is that, wherever this 
notion of hierarchical arrangements of cul- 
tural views of experience appears, it has pro- 
found effects upon education; and it has 
enormously influenced our own attitudes 
toward education. As soon as there is any 
attitude that one set of cultural beliefs is 
definitely superior to another, the frame- 
work is present for active proselytizing, un- 
less the idea of cultural superiority is joined 
with some idea of hereditary membership, 
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as it is among the Hindus. (It would indeed 
be interesting to investigate whether any 
group which considered itself in possession 
of the most superior brand of religious or 
economic truth, and which did not regard 
its possession as limited by heredity, could 
preserve the belief in that superiority with- 
out proselytizing. It might be found that 
active proselytizing was the necessary condi- 
tion for the preservation of the essential be- 
lief in one’s own revelation.) Thus, with the 
appearance of religions which held this belief 
in their own infallible superiority, education 
becomes a concern of those who teach rather 
than of those who learn. Attention is direct- 
ed toward finding neophytes rather than 
toward finding masters, and adults and chil- 
dren become bracketed together as recipients 
of conscious missionary effort. This bracket- 
ing-together is of great importance; it in- 
creases the self-consciousness of the whole 
educational procedure, and it is quite possi- 
ble that the whole question of methods and 
techniques of education is brought most 
sharply to the fore when it is a completely 
socialized adult who must be influenced in- 
stead of a plastic and receptive child. 

With social stratification the possibility of 
using education as a way of changing status 
is intreduced, and another new component 
of the educational idea develops. Here the 
emphasis is still upon the need to learn——on 
the one hand, in order to alter status and, 
on the other, to prevent the loss of status by 
failure to learn. But wherever this possibil- 
ity enters.in there is also a possibility of a 
new concept of education developing from 
the relationship between fixed caste and 
class lines and education. In a static society 
members of different caste or class groups 
may have been teaching their children dif- 
ferent standards of behavior for many gen- 
erations without any essential difference be- 
tween their attitudes toward education and 
those of less complex societies. To effect a 
change it is necessary to focus the attention 
of the members of the society upon the prob- 
lem, as conditions of cultural contact do 
focus it. Thus, in present-day Bali; the high 
castes are sending their daughters to the 
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Dutch schools to be trained as schoolteach- 
ers because it is pre-eminently important 
that learning should be kept in the hands of 
the high castes and profoundly inappropriate 
that low-caste teachers should teach high- 
caste children. They feel this strongly 
enough to overcome their prejudices against 
the extent to which such a course takes high- 
caste women out into the market place. 

As soon as the possibility of shift of class 
position by virtue of a different educational 
experience becomes articulately recognized, 
so that individuals seek not only to better 
their children or to guard them against edu- 
cational defect but also to see the extension 
of restriction of educational opportunity as 
relevant to the whole class structure, anoth- 
er element enters in—the relationship of 
education to social change. Education be- 
comes a mechanism of change. Public at- 
tention, once focused upon this possibility, 
is easily turned to the converse position of 
emphasizing education as a means toward 
preserving the status quo. I argue here for 
no historical priority in the two positions. 
But I am inclined to believe that we do not 
have catechumens taught to say “to do my 
duty in that state of life into which it has 
pleased God to call me” until we have the 
beginning of movements of individuals away 
from their birth positions in society. In fact, 
the whole use of education to defend vested 
interests and intrenched privilege goes with 
the recognition that education can be a way of 
encroaching upon them. Just as thepresence 
of proselytizing religions focuses attention 
upon means of spreading the truth, upon 
pedagogy, so the educational implications 
of social stratification focus attention upon 
the content of education and lay the ground- 
work for an articulate interest in the curricu- 
lum. 

Movements of peoples, colonization, and 
trade also bring education into a different 
focus. In New Guinea it is not uncommon 
to “hear” (i.e., understand without speak- 
ing) several languages besides one’s own, 
and many people not only “hear” but also 
~ speak neighboring languages. A head-kunt- 
ing people like the Mundugumor, who had 
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the custom of giving child hostages to tem- 
porary allies among neighboring peoples, 
articulately recognized that it was an ad- - 
vantage to have members of the group be 
well acquainted with the roads, the customs, 
and the language of their neighbors, who 
would assuredly at some time in any given 


-generation be enemies and objects of attack. 


Those who took the hostages regarded this 
increased facility of the Mundugumor as a 
disadvantage which had to be put up with. 
But the emphasis remained with the desir- 
ability’ of learning. Today, with the growth 
of pidgin English as a lingua franca, bush 
natives and young boys are most anxious to 
learn pidgin. Their neighbors, with whom 
they could trade and communicate more 
readily if they knew pidgin, are not interest- 
ed in teaching them. But the European 
colonist is interested. He sees his position 
as an expanding, initiating, changing one; 
he wants to trade with the natives, to re- 
cruit and indenture them to work on planta- 
tions. He needs to have them speak a lan- 
guage that he can understand. Accordingly, 


__ we have the shift from the native who needs 


to learn another language in order to under- 
stand to the colonist who needs someone 
else to learn a language so that he, the colo- 
nist, may be understood. In thé course of 
teaching natives to speak some lingua fran- 
ca, to handle money, to work copra, etc., the 
whole focus is on teaching; not, however, on 
techniques of teaching, in the sense of peda- 
gogy, but upon sanctions for making the 
native learn. Such usages develop rapidly 
into compulsory schooling in the language 
of the colonist or the conqueror, and they re- 
sult in the school’s being seen as an adjunct 
of the group in power rather than as a privi- 
lege for those who learn. 

Just as conquest or colonization of already 
inhebited countries brings up the problems 
of assimilation, so also mass migrations may 
accentuate the same problem. This has been 
true particularly in the United States, where 
education has been enormously influenced 
by the articulate need to assimilate the mass- 
es of European immigrants, with the result- 
ing phrasing of the public schools as a means 
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for educating other peoples’ children. The 
school ceased to be chiefly a device by which 
children were taught accumulated knowl- 
edge or skills and became a political device 
for arousing and maintaining national loyal- 
ty through inculcating a language and a sys- 
tem of ideas which the pupils did not share 
with their parents. | 


It is noteworthy that, in the whole series’ 


of educational emphases which I have dis- 
cussed here as significant components of our 
present-day concept of “education,” one 
‘common element which differentiates the 
ideas of conversion, assimilation, successful 
colonization, and the relationship between 
class-caste lines and education from the atti- 
tudes found in primitive homogeneous so- 
cleties is the acceptance of discontinuity be- 
tween parents and children. Primitive edu- 
cation was a process by which continuity 
was maintained between parents and chil- 
dren, even if the actual teacher was not a 
parent but a maternal uncle or a shaman. 
Modern education includes a heavy empha- 
sis upon the function of education to create 
discontinuities—tc turn the child of the 
peasant into a clerk, of the farmer into a 
lawyer, of the Italian immigrant into an 
American, of the illiterate into the literate. 
And parallel to this emphasis goes the at- 
tempt to use education as an extra, special 
prop for tottering continuities. Parents 
who are separated from their children by all 
the gaps in understanding which are a func- 
tion of our rapidly changing world cling to 
the expedient of sending their children to the 
same schools and colleges they attended, 
counting upon the heavy traditionalism of 
slow-moving institutions to stem the tide of 
change. (Thus, while the father builds him- 
self a new house and the mother furnishes it 
with modern furniture, they both rejoice 
that back at school, through the happy ac- 
cident that the school is not well enough en- 
dowed, son will sit at the same desk at which 
his father sat.) The same attitude is reflect- 
ed by the stock figure of the member of a 
rural school board who says, “What was 
good enough for me in school is good enough 
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for my children. The three R’s, that’s 
enough.” 

Another common factor in these modern 
trends of education is the increasing em- 
phasis upon change rather than upon growth, 
upon what is done to people rather than 
upon what peopledo. This emphasis comes, 
T believe, from the inclusion of adults as ob- 
jects of the educational effort—-whether the 
effort comes from missionaries, colonizers, 
conquerors, Old Ameficans, or employers of 
labor. When a child is learning to talk, the 
miracle of learning is so pressing and con- 
spicuous that the achievement of the teach- 
ers is putin theshade. Butthedisplacement, 
in an adult’s speech habits, of his native 
tongue by the phonetics of some language 
which he is being bullied or cajoled into 
learning is often more a’ matter of triumph 
for the teacher than of pride for the learner. 
Changing people’s habits, people’s ideas, 
people’s language, people’s beliefs, people’s 
emotional allegiances, involves a sort of de- 
liberate violence to other people’s developed 
personalities—a violence not to be found in 
the whole teacher-child relationship, which 
finds its prototype in the cherishing parent 
helping the young child to learn those things 
which are essential to his humanity. 

We have been shocked in recent years by 
the outspoken brutality of the totalitarian © 
states, which set out to inculcate into chil- 
dren’s minds a series of new ideas which it 
was considered politically useful for them to 
learn. Under the conflicting currents of 
modern ideologies the idea of indoctrination 
has developed as a way of characterizing the 
conscious educational aims of any group 
with whom the speaker is out of sympathy. 
Attempts to teach children any set of ideas in 
which one believes have become tainted with 
suspicion of power and self-interest, until 
almost ali education can be branded and dis- 
missed as one sort of indoctrination or an- 
other. The attempt to assimilate, convert, 
or keep in their places other human beings 
conceived of as inferior to those who are 
making the plans has been a boomerang 
which has distorted our whole educational 
philosophy; it has shifted the emphasis from 
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- one of growth and seeking for knowledge to 
one of dictation and forced acceptance of 
clichés and points of view. Thus we see that 
the presence of one element within our cul- 
ture—a spurious sense of superiority of one 
group of human beings over another, which 
gave the group in power the impetus to force 
their language, their beliefs, and their cul- 
ture down the throats of the group which 
was numerically, or economically, or geo- 
graphically handicapped—has corrupted and 
distorted the emphases of our free schools. 
But there has been another emphasis de- 
veloping side by side with those which I 
have been discussing, and that is a belief in 
‘the power of education to work miracles—a 
belief which springs from looking at the other 
side.of the shield. As long as the transmis- 
sion of culture is an orderly and continuous 
process, in a slowly changing society, the 
child speaks the language of his parents; 
and, although one may marvel that this 
small human being learns at all, one does not 
marvel that he learns French or English or 
Samoan, provided that this be the language 
of the parents. It took the discontinuity of 
educational systems, purposive shifts of 
language and beliefs between parents and 
children, to catch our imagination and to 
fashion the great American faith in educa- 
tion as creation rather than transmission, 
conversion, suppression, assimilation, or in- 
doctrination. Perhaps one of the most basic 
human ways of saying “new” is “something 
that my parents have never experienced” 
or, when we speak of our children, ‘“‘some- 
thing I have never experienced.” The 
drama of discontinuity which has been 
such a startling feature of modern life, and 
for which formal education has been regard- 
ed in great measure as responsible, suggested 
to men that perhaps education might be a 
' device for creating a new kind of world by 
developing a new kind of human being. 
Here it is necessary to distinguish sharply 
between the sort of idea which George 
Counts expressed in his speech, “Dare the 
Schools Build a New Social Order?” and the 
idea of education as creation of something 
new. Dr. Counts did not mean a new social 
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order in the sense of an order that no man 
had dreamed of, so much as he meant a very 
concrete and definite type of society for 
which he and many others believed they had 
a blueprint. He was asking whether the 
teachers would use the schools to produce a 
different type of socioeconomic system. His 
question was still a power question and par- 
took of all the power ideas which have de- 
veloped in the long period during which men 
in power, men with dominating ideas, men 
with missions, have sought to put their ideas 
over upon other men. His question would 
have been phrased more accurately as “Dare 
the schools build a different social order?” 
The schools of America have these hundred 
years been training children to give alle- 
giance to a way of life that was new to them, 
not because they were children to whom all 
ways were new, not because the way of life 
was itself one that no man had yet dreamed 
of, but because they were the children of 
their parents. Whenever one group succeeds 
in getting power over the schools and teaches 
within those schools a doctrine foreign to 
many of those who enter those doors, they 
are building up, from the standpoint of 
those students, a different social order. 
From the standpoint of those in power, they 
are defending or extending the old; and, from 
the moment that the teachers had seriously 
started to put Dr. Counts’s suggestion into 
practice, they would have been attempting 
by every method available to them to ex- 
tend, in the minds of other people’s children, 
their own picture, already an “old” idea, 
of the sort of world they wanted .to live in. 

It is not this sort of newness of which I 
speak. But from those who watched learn- 
ing, those who humbly observed miracles 
instead of claiming them as the fruits of their 
stratégy or of their superior teaching (prop- 
aganda) techniques, there grew up in Amer- 
ica a touching belief that it was possible by 
education to build a new world—a world 
that no man had yet dreamed and that no 
man, bred as we had been bred, could dream. 
They argued that if we can bring up our 
children to be freer than we have been— 
freer from anxiety, freer from guilt and fear, 
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freer from economic constraint and the dic- 
tates of expediency—to be equipped as we 
never were equipped, trained to think and 
enjoy thinking, trained to feel and enjoy 
feeling, then we shall produce a new kind 
of human being, one not known upon the 
earth before. Instead of the single visionary, 
the depth of whose vision has kept men’s 
souls alive for centuries, we shall develop a 
whole people bred to the task of seeing with 
clear imaginative eyes into a future which is 
hidden from us behind the smoke screen of 
our defective and irremediable educational 
handicaps. This belief has often been brand- 
ed as naive and simple-minded. The Amer- 
ican faith in education, which Clark Wissler 
lists as one of the dominant American cul- 
ture traits, has been held up to ridicule 
many times. In many of its forms it is not 
only unjustified optimism but arrant non- 
sense. When small children are sent out by 
overzealous schoolteachers to engage in ac- 
tive social reforms—believed necessary by 
their teachers—the whole point of view be- 
comes not only ridiculous but dangerous to 
the children themselves. 

Phrased, however, without any of our 
blueprints, with an insistence that it is the 
children themselves who will some day, 
when they are grown, make blueprints on 
the basis of their better upbringing, the idea 
is a bold and beautiful one, an essentially 
democratic and American idea. Instead of 
attempting to bind and limit the future and 
to compromise the inhabitants of the next 
- century by a long process of indoctrination 
which will make them unable to follow any 
path but that which we have laid down, it 


suggests that we devise and practice a sys- - 


tem of education which sets the future free. 
We must concentrate upon teaching our 
children to walk so steadily that we need not 
hew too straight and narrow paths for them 
but can trust them to make new paths 
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through difficulties we never encountered to 


a future of which we have no inkling today. 


When we look for the contributions which 
contacts of peoples, of peoples of different 
races and different religions, different levels 
of culture and different degrees of tech- 
nological development, have made to educa- 
tion, we find two. On the one hand, the em- 
phasis has shifted from learning to teaching, 
from the doing to the one who causes it to be 
done, from spontaneity to coercion, from 
freedom to power. With this shift has come 
the development of techniques of power, dry 
pedagogy, regimentation, indoctrination, 
manipulation, and propaganda. These are 
but sorry additions to man’s armory, and 
they come from the insult to human life 
which is perpetuated whenever one human 


‘ being is regarded as differentially less or 


more human than another. But, on the 
other hand, out of the discontinuities and 
rapid changes which have accompanied 
these minglings of people has come another 
invention, one which perhaps would not 
have been born in any other setting than 
this one—the belief in education as an in- 
strument for the creation of new human - 
values. 

We stand today in a crowded place, where 
millions of men mill about seeking to go in 
different directions. It is most uncertain 
whether the educational invention made by 
those who emphasized teaching or the edu- 
cational invention made by those who 
emphasized learning will survive. But the 
more rapidly we can erase from our society: 
those discrepancies in position and privi- 
lege which tend to perpetuate and strength- 
en the power and manipulative aspects of 
education, the more hope we may have that 
that other invention—the use of education 
for unknown ends which shall exalt man 
above his present stature—may survive. 
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Education is here identified-with “the process of cultural transmission and renewal.” Rural Ladinos of 
midwestern Guatemala are, with respect to education, intermediate between tribal and urban society. 
Schools exist. but they have little importance. On the other hand, ceremony and myth do not play a large 
part in the transfer of tradition. The attention of the investigator is therefore drawn to the more elementary 
and universal aspects of education: the informal day-to-day situations in which tradition is communicated 
or modified, Such a situation is analyzed, and the educational importance of these occurrences remarked, 
in this Guatemalan society where schools represent regulation largely external to the culture and where im- 


portant traditional ceremonials are Jacking. 


When education is considered as it occurs 
in a modern society, we think first of the 
school. In a primitive society there are 
neither schools nor pedagogues; yet we 
speak of the “education” of the primitive 
child. In so doing we are, of course, recog- 
nizing a conception of education much wider 
than the domain of the school; we are think- 
ing of it as “‘the process of cultural trans- 
mission and renewal”—~a process present in 
all societies and, indeed, indistinguishable 
from that process by which societies persist 
and change. 

When we describe education in such 
school-less and bookless societies, we are 
likely to fix attention upon other institu- 
tions which obviously and formally express 
and communicate the local tradition. Such 
are ceremony, myth, tribal and familial 
symbols and stories, initiation ceremonies, 
and men’s houses. In these we recognize a 
certain fixity and emphasis of major ele- 
ments of culture, and we see that in their 
perpetuation and repetition these elements 
receive restatement and are communicated 
to the young. Indeed, we have. come to 
think of primitive societies as providing a 
well-organized and self-consistent system of 
institutions by which children are brought 
up to think and act as did their fathers. In 
such societies we connect education with 
traditional forms expressive of a rich con- 
tent. In comparison with the educational 
effect of a katchina dance upon a Hopi child, 


a chapter in a civics textbook seems pretty 
thin, educationally speaking. 

To the invitation to give an account of 
the educational process, I respond from a 
point of view of certain rural communities 
in the midwestern highlands of Guatemala 
which are neither modern nor primitive but 
in many respects intermediate between a 
simple tribe and a modern city. Educational 
institutions among these rural mountain- 
dwellers do not quite conform to either the 
primitive or civilized type. These people 
have schools, but the schools are of small im- 
portance. They have ceremonies and legends, 
but these forms do not have so much con- 
tent as one might suppose. In these Guate- 
malan societies schooling is far from accom- 
plishing what our educational experts claim 
generally for schools. On the other hand, 
ceremony and myth do not come up to the 
standard set by many primitive societies. 
In this part of the world there are no cen- 
tral and powerful educational institutions 
around which an essay can conveniently be 
written. : 

The situation is not without value, how- 
ever, for students of the cultural process. In 
recognizing in this part of Guatemala the 
limited educational influence of schools, on 
the one hand, and of traditional forms, on 
the other, one is brought to see aspects of 
education which underlie all formal institu- 
tions. People in Guatemala do get educated 
(in the sense that the heritage is transmit- 
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ted) with adjustments to meet changing cir- 
cumstances, even though many of them 
-never go to school and even though there are 
no great puberty ceremonies, with revela- 
tions of the sacred alcheringa and narrations 
of totemic myths, such as occur among 
‘Australian aborigines. In this paper I shall 
make some observations on certain features 
of these highlands societies in so jar as the 
educational process is concerned; and I shall, 
in particular, call attention to aspects of 
that process which are probably to be en- 
countered in every society. I call attention 
to them because education is ordinarily 
studied without much reference to them. 

As I look at the school in the little village 
where I once was resident, it appears to me 
to play a greater part in changing the cul- 
ture of the people than in handing it on from 
one generation to the next, although its in- 
fluence in the direction of change is indirect. 
Nearly all the time in the school is given to 
learning to read and to write and to calcu- 
late. Some children acquire a fair command 
of these arts; others do not. The arts of lit- 
eracy have many practical uses, and their 
possession carries some prestige. They im- 
prove the opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment, and their. possession disposes the in- 
dividual to seek his fortune in the town or 
in the city. In some cases success in school 
leads to higher education in the city and so 
to participation in urban civilization. 

The majority of people of this community 
are Indians; a minority are a Spanish-speak- 
ing people of mixed ancestry known as 
Ladinos. The cultures of the two groups are 
identical in many areas of experience; in 
others they are still notably different. Where 
both kinds of people live in the same settle- 
ment, both attend the same school. The 
school makes more change for the Indian 
than for the Ladino, because through associ- 
ation with the Ladinos in the school he 
learns Spanish and in not a few cases is dis- 
posed to put off Indian dress, to live in the 
manner of the Ladinos, and so to become a 
Ladino. There is here no obstacle of preju- 
dice or law to prevent this not infrequent oc- 
currence. The school is one important insti- 
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tution, therefore, through which the Indian 
societies tend to lose members to the Ladino 
society and so ultimately to disappear. 

As such an instrument of acculturation 
and culture change, the school is only one 
among a number of effective institutions. 
The penitentiary deserves mention, for, al- 
though its liberalizing influence is less widely 
distributed than in the case of the school, 
not a few individuals profit by this form of 
widened experience and return to the village 
with a rew song, a new trade, and a less 
parochia! view of life. The common custom - 
of bringing up other people’s children is also 
effective. as when the child is an Indian 
brought up in a Ladino household. Of such 
individuals it may later be said that “that 
Ladino is really an Indian,” but the ethnic 
origin of the individual carries little: or ‘no 
social disadvantage and is quickly forgotten. 

Considered as an institution helping to 
preserve the local culture, the role of the 
school is small. I venture the assertion that 
the abolition of schools in these highlands 
would leave the culture much as it is. Ex- 


- cept for the texts of prayers recited on many 


occasions, little of the rural Ladino heritage 
depends ən literacy. And, furthermore, it is 
only necessary that a few individuals in each 
society ke literate so as to preserve access 
to written or printed sources. Indeed, for 
generaticns the Indian cultures in the more 
isolated societies have got along with a semi- 
professionalization of literacy. A few indi- 
viduals in each village or group of villages 
were trained to read the Mass; the central 
government sent from the city a literate per- 
son to deal with the written communications 
of formal government. The more pagan re- 
ligious ritual was, and still is, stored, un- 
written, in the memories of a small number 
of proiessionals. Their knowledge is highly 
specialized and is little understood by the 
layman. 

The village school in this area devotes . 
little time to instruction other than the pure- 
ly technical; and the little “cultural” in- 
struction which it gives has smal] support in 
other branches of the village life. Some in- 
struction is given in Guatemalan history and 
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geography. What is taught is not reinforced 
by books in the homes, because there are al- 
most no books in the homes. Nor is the in- 
_ struction closely related to the content of 
oral tradition. The knowledge that Colum- 
bus discovered America is perpetuated in 
the school and is possessed by most Ladinos 
as an item of information, but few people 
whom I interrogated were able to tell me 
that that discovery was the event com- 
memorated by the little celebration which 
the government orders to occur each year in 
the village municipal building on October 
12, (Of course the more sophisticated towns- 
man understands the meaning of the occa- 
sion.) At any rate, Columbus is no tribal or 
village legendary hero. 


As not a great deal is accomplished by 
formal instruction in the school, one might 
suppose the lack to be made up by a great 
deal of deliberate inculcation and discipline 
in the home. At least with regard to the 
rural Ladino society, I am sure that this is 
not the case. Children are taught to do what 
they are expected to do chiefly as an aspect 
of coming to perform the tasks of adults. 
Moments of instruction are not segregated 
from moments of action. Boys are taught to 
farm and girls to cook as they help their 
elders do these things. Along with instruc- 
tion in the practical arts, parents comment 
on conduct, saying what is “good” and what 
is “bad.” The word pecado is applied to in- 
numerable interdicted acts, irom those 
which are regarded as mildly unlucky to 
those to which some real moral opprobrium 
attaches. Some parents will select a serious 
and special moment in which to convey sex 
instruction, and sometimes other subjects 
will be somewhat formally inculcated; but 
on the whole I should say that instruction in 
the home is casual and unsystematized. 

Certainly it is not characteristic of this 
Ladino culture that the young gather around 
the knees of the old to listen reverently to a 
solemn exposition of the holy traditions and 
sacred memories of the people. Indeed, in 
this society, as in our own, it is hard to find 
the holy traditions, let alone to get anyone 
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to listen while they are expounded. Most 
instruction that occurs in the home or out- 
side it is connected with the practical arts of 
life. 

It seems to me interesting that, while few 
of these Ladinos are today teaching their 
children the prayers of their Catholic tradi- 
tion, they do take pains to teach them the 
traditional forms of address and salutation, 
which in these cultures are complicated and 
elaborate. It is characteristic of this people 
that requests and other communications are ` 
not abruptly and directly presented but are 
wrapped in highly conventional preliminary 
and terminal utterances; also, in general, 
among them polite language is regarded as 
seemly conduct. 

It also seems to me that this formal lan- 
guage is a way in which people preserve their 
personal lives from too easy invasion and 
that it is therefore a useful art. It is, more- 
over, one which every man must practice for 
himself. The case is different with the 
prayers. Apparently it is not thought suff- 
ciently important that every child have for- ~ 
mal language in which to talk with God. It 
is, however, thought important that the 
prayers be recited by someone on the occa- 
sions of novenas for the saints and following 
a death. But all that is necessary is that one 


-or a few persons be available to recite the 


prayers. It would not greatly surprise me if 
in these villages the reciting of Catholic 
prayers became a paid profession, as are 
now the reciting of a Mass by priest or lay- 
man, the teaching of the spoken text of a 
dance-drama, or the playing of the little 
flageolet which accompanies processions 
bearing images of the saints. 

This observation about the teaching of 
prayers and of mannerly speech may be 
generalized into two wider characterizations 
of these Guatemalan cultures. The point of 
view on life is practical and secular rather 
than religious or mystical; and formal activ- 
ity is more than usually large, it seems to 
me, in proportion to the content of symbolic 
meaning which underlies it. This statement 
I am disposed to make about both the In- 
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dian and the Ladino cultures, although there 
are differences of degree or kind in these re- 
spects between the two. 

For the rural Ladinos it may be safely 
asserted that religious pageantry and myth- 
ology do not play a large part in the educa- 
tion of the individual. The Christian epic is 
known very incompletely; it exists in the 
form of many unco-ordinated fragments of 
lore, and it is not vividly presented in any 
coherent or impressive way. These country 
people read very little sacred literature; they 
very rarely hear sermons; and there 13 no im- 


portant traditional ceremony or drama in 


which it might be expressed. An exception 
in part must be made for the ninefold repeti- 
tion at Christmas time of the journey of 
Mary and Joseph and for the little enact- 
ment of the birth of the child. The effigies of 
and stories about Christ, and in less degree 
and importance cf and about the saints, do 
constitute a body of lore in which significant 
traditional conceptions are perpetuated. But 
these ceremonials occupy a very small part 
of the time and interests of the Ladinos, and 
the element of mere entertainment in them 
is very large. 

For the Indian, more is to be said as to 
the contribution of ceremony and myth to 
the educational and cultural process. The 
cult of the saints is more elaborate, and 
ritual observances are more extensive. Jus- 
tification for the statement that the culture 
of the Ladinos is more shallow or less inte- 
grated than that of the Indians is in part to 
be found, it seems to me, in the fact that 
most stories told among Ladinos—and they 
like to tell and to hear stories—deal chiefly 
with fairies, witches, talking animals, and 
the adventures of picaresque personages, 
and that these stories are not regarded as 
true and are not thought of as describing the 
world in which the individual lives. They 
are recognized as fanciful creations that 
serve to entertain. The Indian, on tae other 
hand, is disposed to regard the stories which 
he tells as true. Taken as a whole, the In- 
dian’s stories deal with men and animals and 
supernatural beings that he believes to exist 
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about him, and their telling helps to define 
and redefine the conventional world in which 
the Indian lives. 

A story well known in the Indian village 
of San Antonio tells how Si. Anthony was 
once a man who dwelt in that village as 
other men, and how, counseled by his friend, 
Christ, whom he sought to rescue when our 
Lord’s enemies were after him, he took the 
form of a saint so as to help the village where 
he lived and worked. The story offers an ex- 
planation for the origin of every significant 
element of costume and accouterment in the 
efigy of St. Anthony as customarily fash- 
ioned and as it exists in the village church; 
and it explains and justifies by reference to 
the saint’s divine will many of the elements 
in the cult now customary: the marimba, 
the masked dancers, the fireworks, incense, 
and candles. Indeed, except that the con- 
tent of the story is of Old World origin, the 
story in feeling and form is quite like many 
origin or hero myths that are told afnong 
non-Europeanized Indians. 

A study of the educational process among 
these Indians would certainly have to take 
into account the existence of these stories 
and the circumstances under which they are 
told. It is plain that their telling helps to 
communicate and perpetuate the tradition 
of the group. It is significant that in the In- 
dian villages every man passes through a. 
series of public services; that in the course of 
many of these employments he spends long 
hours sitting m company with his age-mates 
and his elders, and that the elders at such 
times tell stories and relate episodes. The 
Ladino society is almost entirely without 
such an institution. 

The existence of such a story as the one 
about St. Anthony is another evidence of 
the power within a culture to make itself, if 
such an expression may be employed. We 
may be sure that no priest set out to teach 
just this story to the Indians of the village. 
The story has grown in the course of gen- 
erations of speculation upon an effigy and a 
ritual already sanctified and mysterious. In- 
deed, we catch glimpses of this process today 
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when we hear of Indians who have found 
new explanations for some element of deco- 
rative design in church, or when an ethnolo- 
gist’s informant begins to offer speculations 
of his own. 

Yet I am struck with the fact that even 
in the case of the Indian cultures there is 
more form than content in their collective 
life. In this same village of San Antonio 
there is pertormed every year in Holy Week 
a series of ceremonies occupying several 
days. It is generally understood that these 
ceremonies are a representation of the Pas- 
sion of our Lord, and a general air of gravity 
attends them. But in my notes is a list of 
elements of the ritual for which none of my 
informants has been able to offer any expla- 
' nation at all. Structures are erected and 
taken down, and effigies are used to which 
no meaning is assigned other than mere cus- 
tom. One could fill many hundreds of pages 
with a detailed account of the goings and 
comings, the processions, the handing-over 
of effigies, the ritual drinking and bowing 
and the like, which custom provides must be 
carried on each year in one of these Indian 
villages among the groups of mer in whose 
custody rest the images of the saints. On the 
other hand, even making liberal allowance 
for the relative difficulty of getting trust- 
worthy information on the meanings of these 
acts, I feel sure that little could be said 
about the symbolic connections these acts 
have with the content of tradition. Yet, 
even in so far as these rituals have no sym- 
bolic meaning, they do maintain traditional 
ways within which behavior is regulated, 
and, therefore, they have their place in a 
broad investigation of the educational proc- 
ess in these communities. 

The relatively formal or external aspect 
of much of the Guatemalan cultures is con- 
spicuously illustrated in the dance-dramas. 
These are performed by Indians at most In- 
dian festivals and very infrequently are per- 
formed by Ladinos at Ladino festivals. The 
observer sees a score of men dressed in bril- 
liant and fantastic costumes, carrying high- 
ly specialized objects in their hands, and 
dancing, gesturing, and reciting long lines of 
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set speech. The performance might be an 
enactment of some centrally important holy 
myth. It is, as a matter of fact, nothing of 
the sort. There are about a dozen dance- 
dramas known in Guatemala. Most of these 
have spoken text. Specialists possess these 
texte and at festival time are hired to teach 
grouds of Indians to speak them and to per- 
form the accompanying dances. The texts 
are in oratorical Spanish, and it is rare that 
an Indian understands well what he is say- 
ing. The general theme of the drama is 
known: if the dance called “The Conquest”’ 
is danced, the combat between Alvarado, 
the Spanish invader, and the pagan Indians 
is understood. But the tradition means lit- 
tle to the dancers; they will just as well en- 
act Cortes’ triumph over Montezuma, if 
that dance is cheaper to put on or provides a 
better show. The dance is performed, in- 
deed, because a group of men is willing to 
put money and time into doing something 
lively for the festival. It may be compared 
to putting on a minstrel show in another cul- 
ture, or hiring a merry-go-round. The com- 
parison is not quite fair, but it suggests the 
truth. 

In these societies of which I write, then, 
the educational process is not greatly de- 
pendent upon institutions organized for 
pedagogical purposes or upon organized and 
deliberate instruction within the family or 
other primary group. The ceremonial and 
other expressive customs which we find in 
every society are significant educationally 
here in Guatemala, too; but at least this one 
observer finds that, compared with some 
other societies, there ‘is a great amount of 
formal machinery for the regulation of ac- 
tivities without corresponding symbolic 
content. To a marked extent the transmis- 
sion of culture takes place within a complex 
of regulations: the traditional machinery of 
government and of ritual observances, the 
superimposed police control of the Guate- 
malan national government, the general 
tradizional emphasis upon forms of utter- 
ance and conduct. 

Nevertheless, an investigation of the edu- 
cational process in these communities would 
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be far from complete if it were to consider 
only institutions, pedagogic or ceremonial, 
as elements in that process. Here, as else- 
where, the heritage of the group is com- 
municated and modified in situations much 
less clearly defined than any of which men- 
tion has so far been made in this paper. I 
refer to that multitude of daily situations in 
which, by word and gesture, some part of 
the tradition is communicated from one in- 
dividual to another without the presence of 
any formal institution and without any de- 
liberate inculcation. This class of situations 
corresponds in a general way with what 
Spencer called the “primary forms of social 
control.” 

Let us imagine that we are starding un- 
seen outside a house in the village where I 
am. living. Within the house some Ladino 
women are praying a novena, and outside it 
six men and two boys stand around a little 
fire and talk. Someone compares the heap- 
ing-up of pine cones made ready for this fire 
to the heaping-up of twigs by Indians at 
certain places on hilltops where, by Indian 
custom, the traveler strokes away the fa- 
-tigue from his legs with a twig and then adds 
the twig to a growing pile. As soon as the 
comparison has been made, one man of those 
beside the fire expresses derision at this In- 
dian belief, which is well known to all pres- 
ent. Others briefly indicate similar disbelief 
in the custom. Another man then makes a 
remark to the effect that what does in fact 
serve to relieve tired legs is to rub rum on 
the ankle-bones. A younger man-—~appar- 
ently unfamiliar with this remedy—asks 
how this can be effective, and the older man 
explains that the rum heats the nerves that 
run near the ankle-bone and that the heat 
passes up the body along the nerves and so 
restores strength. The explanation is ac- 
cepted; the apparent physiological mecha- 
nism provides a warrant for accepting the 
worth of rum as a remedy. 


After a short period of silence, conversa- 
tion begins about snakes, one man having 
recently killed a large snake. A young boy, 
apparently wishing to make an effective con- 
tribution to a conversation in which he has 
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as yet played no part, remarks that the coral 
snake joins itself together when cut apart. 
The man who laughed at the Indian belief 
about tired legs scornfully denies the truth 
of the statement about coral snakes. An- 
other older man in the group comes to the 
support of the boy and in a tentative way 
supports the truth of the belief as to coral 
snakes. A younger man says that it is not 
true, because he cut apart such a snake with- 
out unusual result. The skeptical man ap- 
peals to the company; another witness offers 
testimony ‘unfavorable to the belief. The 
boy has not spoken again; the other man 
who ventured to support him withdraws 
from the argument. But this man wishes, it 
seems, to restore his damaged prestige. With 
more confidence he offers the statement that 
some animals can do unusual things: the 
monkey, when shot by a gun, takes a leaf 
from the tree in which he is sitting and with 
it plugs the wound. The smaller of the two 
boys, who has not yet spoken, adds that the 
jaguar can do this also. Discussion breaks 
out, several persons speaking at once; the 
trend of the remarks is to the effect that, al- 
though undoubtedly the monkey can do as 
described, the jaguar is unable to do so. The 
quick statements of opinion break out al- 
most simultaneously, and very quickly 
thereafter the matter is dropped. The by- 
stander recognizes that there is substantial 
consensus on the points raised; the boy is ap- 
parently convinced, 


We may safely assume that in such a situ- 
ation as this the states of mind of the par- 
ticipants in the conversation with reference 
to the points at issue differ from one another 
less at the conclusion of the conversation 
than they did at the beginning. The matter 
is not ended for any one of them, of course; 
subsequent experiences and conversations 
about fatigue, snakes, and monkeys will 
again modify their conceptions, or at least 
redeclare them. We may suppose also that 
the outcome of this particular conversation 
—an apparent consensus in favor of rum and _ 
against twigs, supporting the belief about 
monkeys and unfavorable to the beliefs 
about coral snakes and jaguars—will not be 
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duplicated exactly in the next conversation 
that occurs among similar men on these sub- 
jects. We are not so simple as to suppose 
that by attending to this little talk we have 
discovered “the belief” of the Ladinos on 
these points. The personalities of the influ- 
ential men, the accidents of recent experi- 
ences had with monkeys or snakes, and, in- 
deed, probably also the general tone of the 
moment, which may or may not have been 
favorable to the serious reception of a mar- 
velous story, are among the factors that 
have entered into the situation. They have 
brought about, not a conclusive conviction, 
but a sort of temporary resting-place of 
more or less common understanding. We 
may think of the outcome of such little ex- 
changes of viewpoint as the component of 
many forces. Because each man’s state of 
mind at the time of the conversation is it- 
self the component of many such forces, 
most of which have been exerted within the 
same community of long-intercommunicat- 
ing men and women, it is likely to be not 
greatly different from that of his neighbors. 
Still, there are always individual differences; 
and it is largely in such little happenings as 
that which took place around the pine-cone 
fire that these differences are made influen- 
tial and that they come to be adjusted one 
to another. 

The episode may be recognized as one of 
that multitude by which the heritage is 
transmitted. It was a tiny event in the edu- 
cation of the people. Some part of the heri- 
tage with reference to the treatment of fa- 
tigue and with reference to the behavior of 
certain animals passed from older people to 
younger people-—-and, indeed, it passed also 
from younger people to older pecple, for oral 
education is a stream that flows through all 
contemporaries, whatever their ages. 


At the same time it was a small event in 
which the culture of the group underwent a 
change. Some old people in the community 
tell me that when they were young they 
heard about the ability of the coral snake to 
join itself together and did not doubt its 
truth. 
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Perhaps the boy who advanced the belief 
received his first knowledge of it from such 
a grandfather. After this evening around 
the pine-cone fire he will treat grandfather’s 
remarks with a new grain of skepticism. 
Some of the men who took part in this con- 
versation have traveled and have lived in 
the city among men whose tradition dis- 
posed them more readily to laugh at the 
story of the coral snake, and the effects of 
such experiences were also registered in the 
outcome of the evening’s conversation. The 
result of these various influences was to 
shift, though ever so slightly, the center oi 
gravity of the community beliefs on these 
points. 

Furthermore, the trifling. occurrence was 
also an event in the transmission of tradi- 
tion from one group to another. No Indian 
took part in the conversation, but one man, 
who was born an Indian but had lived long 
among Ladinos, stood silent in the dark 
edges of the group. As an ethnologist who 
has talked with Indians, I know that the be- 
lief about getting rid of fatigue by brushing 
the legs with twigs is by them generally ac- 
cepted, and great credence is given to beliefs 
as to the ability of injured animals to treat 
themselves. Now there has impinged upon 
that silent Indian a set of forces tending to 
shift the center of his belief; and now, when 
he takes part in a similar discussion among 
Indians, he is more likely to be on the skepti- 
cal side of the center of consensus than if he 
had not been here this evening. It is largely 
by the accumulating effect of innumerable 
such occurrences that the culture of the 
Indians and that of the Ladinos are becom- 
ing more and more alike. 


We are not to suppose that it is always 
the Indian who is disposed to change his 
mind so that it becomes more like that of the 
Ladino. For certain reasons the predominat- 
ing trend tends to substitute Ladino tradi- 
tion far that of the Indians, But the Ladinec 
has in four hundred years taken on a great 
deal from the Indians—the techniques of 
maize-farming and the use of the sweat bath, 
to mention just two elements—and he still 
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learns from the Indian. The episode around 
the pine-cone fire could be matched by an 
episode in which Indians, showing Ladinos 
the nicked ears of wild animals, by this evi- 
dence tended to persuade the Ladinos that 
these animals were indeed under the domesti- 
cation of a supernatural protector inhabiting 
the woods. 

It is a fair guess that in any society the 
process of education depends more on such 
events as represented in the conversation I 
have teported than it does upon all the for- 
mal pedagogical devices which exist in the 
society. In the speech and gestures which 
take place in the home, in the play and work 
groups, and wherever people talk naturally 
about matters that are interesting to them, 
the tradition is reasserted and redefined. In 
these situations the culture is not merely 
spoken about; it is acted out; it happens be- 
fore the eyes and even through the persons 
of children, who by this means, in large de- 
gree, are educated. This basic part of the 
educational process takes place in every so- 
ciety and probably to such.an extent that so- 
cieties are greatly alike in this respect. Upon 
the flow of such experience are erected those 
more clearly defined institutions of the folk 
traditions, as well as the deliberate enter- 
prises of pedagogy and propaganda. As to 
these, societies will be found greatly to dif- 
fer. 

Comparing these particular Guatemalan 
societies with—let us say, that of the 
French-Canadian villages—I should say 
that here education is more secular and more 
casual. These Guatemalan societies seem to 
me relatively meager with respect to organ- 
ized moral convictions and sacred traditions. 
What the Indians tell me about the times of 
their grandfathers suggests strongly that the 
Indian societies have lost in ceremonial rich- 
ness, as I suspect they have lost in the moral 
value and the integration of their local tradi- 
tions. Because I have observed the influence 
of priests in other communities in maintain- 
ing a sacred tradition and in explaining sym- 
bolic significance of traditional rituals, I 
think it likely that, if, indeed, these societies 
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have been becoming more casual and more 
secular, the lessened influence of the Catho- 
lic priests has been one factor in this change. 
The Guatemala of today is well regulated by 
secular government in the interests of public 
order and hygiene. My guess—which 1s to 
be tested by historical investigation—is that 
secular external regulation (important prob- 
ably even in pre-Columbian times) has 
grown in later years, while that control de- 
pendent upon moral conviction and instruc- 
tion and upon local tradition has declined. 
The school, for these rural people, is another 
form of external regulation rather than an 
expression of local tradition. 

Whatever study of the history of this part 
of rural Guatemala may in fact show, the 
present situation in these societies suggests 
the question of whether a rich culture is com- 
patible with a society in which the mecha- 
nisms for education consist chiefly of formal 
regulations and of casual conversation. The 
comparison between Indian and Ladino so- 
cieties—alike though they are in their gen- 
erally secular character—indicates a corre- 
spondence between certain characteristics of 
culture and certain characteristics of educa- 
tion. The Indian beliefs and tales have rela- 
tion to current life, and more of them have _ 
moral content or depth than is the case with 
Ladino beliefs and tales. And, second, in the 
Indian societies there is a social-political-re- 
ligious organization—a system of progres- 
sive public services through which all males 
pass-~that is largely native to the communi- 
ty, that is a force in social control, and that 
involves relatively sacred things. This or- 
ganization is largely lacking in the Ladino 
societies. These differences may be stated 
in terms of differences in the educational in- 
stitutions of the two peoples: To a greater 
degree than is the case with the Ladinos, the 
Indians hear and tell stories that express and 
justify traditional beliefs; and by passing 
through the hierarchy of services the indi- 
vidual learns the ritual that is the inner and 
relatively sacred side of the Formal civic or- 
ganization. Emphasizing characteristics of 


those Guatemalan societies which are more 
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ABSTRACT 


The young African of today lives in two worlds and belongs fully and completely to neither. European 
education has alienated him from native traditions and imbued him with the values and expectations of 
European culture. At the same time European interests exclude him from the white community and deny 
him the material basis for the style of life he has been taught to aspire to. Education must be transformed to 
close rather than perpetuate this vicious gap between expectation and reality. African schools should train 
their pupils for adaptation to the African environment. Respect for native values should be maintained 
dlong with the equipment for co-operation with the European community. European wealth should be used 
to provide the basis for fulfilling the claims and needs which Western education has developed. 


THE PROCESSES OF SCHOOLING AND OF 
CULTURAL TRANSMISSION 


I want to start from the axiom that edu- 
cation is something much wider and more 
comprehensive than schooling. By educa- 
tion I mean the integral process of transmis- 
sion of culture. Schooling is that somewhat 
restricted part o: it which is professionally 
given by teacher to pupil, by the professional 
educator to those who come under his tute- 
lage in an organized institution of learning. 

In every society, whether it be simple or 
complex, the infant is bornnaked, untutored, 
endowed only with his innate qualities of 
mind and body; and even those have still to 
be gradually developed in the process, not 
only to acquire the skills and the ideas of his 
culture, but also to develop those moral 
values, social attitudes, and beliefs which 
constitute citizenship and personality in the 
widest sense of the term. In primitive cul- 
tures this integral process of education is 
carried on by the family, by the play group, 
through initiation ceremonies, and by ap- 
prenticeship given by every professional 
group into which the individual is adopted. 

In communities which boast of a more 
highly differentiated civilization the child is 
taken away from home, from playmates and 
occupations, and has to enter a specialized 
institution, the school, which concentrates, 
first, on giving him the elements of general 
knowledge and skills and then, gradually, on 


« This was the last article written by Dr. Mali- 
nowski before his decease last fall. 


developing (in a few cases at least) profes- 
sional abilities, manual or mental. We know 
that around us, in all the branches of our 
hypertrophied Western civilization, there is 


- a rift between school and home, between 


schematized teaching and the direct influ- 
ence of life and its unregimented pursuits. 
This rift has probably assumed pathological 
forms under the new wave of totalitarian 
regimes, There the state, controlling school, 
or juvenile regiment is trying to mold the 
child into a very specific type of personality 
-—into what, in fact, is nothing more or less 
than an interchangeable part or cog in a vast 
human mechanism subjected to the central- 
ized cor:trol of the totalitarian party in rule. 
Even in democratic communities, however, 
there is a serious problem of harmonizing the 
influences of school and home, of book learn- 
ing and the real, effective apprenticeship to 
life. 

All these difficulties and dangers increase 
immensely when education is given from one 
culture to another, as is the case at present 
in Africa. Under such conditions the school 
is based on systems derived from a highly 
mechanized, capitalistic, and sophisticated 
European civilization, while the life of the 
people still runs largely on the tribal basis. 

We must remember that most (practical- 
ly all) education was started in Africa by the 
Christian missionaries and that even up to 
the present it still remains almost exclusives 
ly in missionary hands. For this the African- 
and their friends and partisans must express 
a deep debt of gratitude. The fact, however, 
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has some important consequences. The 
missionary, even more than the professional 
educator, is endowed with strong faith. 
He not only believes in the value of educa- 
tion—which would be bad enough—but he 
also believes in the saving virtue of spiritual 
uplift. He is deeply convinced that, by im- 
planting the seeds of the right faith in a 
man’s heart, you not only transform him 
spiritually but also give him most (maybe 
all) the privileges of freedom, happiness, 
and, indeed, of wealth and welfare. Now, 
however sympathetically we might turn to 
the point of view of the faithful, enthusiastic 
and zealous, the hard facts of human life and 
human relationships contradict this easy 
solution of human problems. 

The anthropologist has to state, at this 
point, that human culture is a hard and 
heavy reality. Man lives in his culture, for 
his culture, and by his culture. To trans- 
form this traditional heritage, to make a 
branch of humanity jump across centuries of 
development, is a process in which only a 
highly skilled and scientifically founded 
achievement of cultural engineering can 
reach positive results. 

We shall, in a moment, have a closer look 
at the general principles of this cultural 
transformation—or transculturation, as we 
might call it-—following the great Cuban 
scholar, Dr. Fernando Ortiz, whose name 
may well be mentioned here, for he is one of 
the most passionate friends of the Africans 
in the New World and a very effective 
spokesman of their cultural value and spon- 
sor of their advancement. 

Let us see how this process o: transcultur- 
ation was managed at the begmnings of 
European contact in Africa. The onslaught 


of white civilization on native cultures was ` 


carried out, we may say, by two columns. 
There was'a column of “good will” toward 
the African, represented by the missionary 
and the educator and often also by some of 
the more sympathetic and enlightened ad- 
ministrative officials. There was also the 
column of “good gain.” This was represent- 
ed by the predatory elements—by the slave 
raiders in the bad old days when the Dark 
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Continent was subject to this shameful pur- 
suit, and later on by those who wanted to 
exploit the native resources of Africa, as 
well as the native labor, which was indis- 
pensable to the exploitation. The column of 
good will was prepared to give the native 
unstintingly of our knowledge and our 
Christianity, of our sport and our predilec- 
tions for cotton and linen, for soapand water. 
But the other part of the white community 
was not prepared to grant any of the privi- 
leges and consequences of education or of 
Christianity, still less any advantages in 
terms of political power, personal independ- * 
ence, and material gain. 

Thus we had, on the one hand, the theory 
that by exorcisms and exhortations the level 
of Africar. life could be raised up to that of a 
European gentleman—that is, an educated 
Christian. The exorcisms were directed 
against witchcraft and polygamy, against 
tribal warfare and cannibalism, against 
going around naked, and also against such 
innocent practices as dancing, beer-drinking, 
or unusuél forms of courtship. The African 
had to be “freed from his fear of sorcery and 
supernatural terrors.” He had to be “clothed - 
in the garb of Christian cleanliness.” He was 
promised “to live in perpetual peace and 
satisfaction.” In this, administrative ruling, 
evangelization, and schooling went hand in 
hand. The anthropologist should immediate- 
ly register here that a great deal of African 
culture was destroyed or undermined in the 
process. The exorcisms produced a negative 
effect. 

What was given instead? First and fore- 
most, the principles of Christianity. The 
native was taught to believe in the Trinity 
and in the Gospels instead of in his tribal 
ancestors, his nature divinities, or the benefi- 
cent powers of constructive magic and to- 
temism. Christianity, however, means, in 
its essence, not merely the affirmation that 
God exists; it implies also the principle that 
all men are the children of God. And here at 
once there came the profound clash due to 
the two-column approach of the Europeans. 
The African might become a fervent believer 
in all the dogmas. He might pay all the 
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price to be paid, giving up his wives and con- 
cubines, his pleasant customs of courtship, 
his dances, and his beer drinks. Yet gradual- 
ly he became aware that he could not wor- 
ship his White God in the same churches 
with the pale-skinned children of Christ. 
He was made aware that, on path or pave- 
ment, in public assembly or in private con- 
verse, he was not the brother of his white 
fellow-Christian—not even the younger 
brother, but rather someone to be shoved 
aside at the white Christian’s fraternal pleas- 
ure and convenience. 

Thus the process of uplift and education, 
started with strong hopes and convictions, 
did not lead to the results desired by mis- 
sionary and native alike. The African lost a 
great deal of his cultural heritage, with all 
the natural privileges which it carried of 
political independence, of personal freedom, 
of congenial pursuits in the wide, open spaces 
of his native land. He lost that partly 
through the predatory encroachments of 
white civilizations, but largely through the 
well-intentioned attempts of his real friends. 
At the same time he did not gain any foot- 


hold in white citizenship in the social and - 


cultural world of European settlers, oñcials, 
and even missionaries and educators—a 
foothold the promise of which was implicit in 


the very fundamental principles of Chris- 


tianity and education alike. 

In order to understand more fully the 
reasons for all those thwarted and wrecked 
attempts at uplift, in order to appreciate the 
nature of the process and its consequence, 
let us turn to our little anthropological work- 
shop and consider more fully the nature of 
human civilization and the place of the edu- 
cational mechanisms within its context. 


EDUCATION AS A CULTURAL PROCESS 


We can define culture as the body of ma- 
terial appliances, the types of social crgani- 
zation, customs, beliefs, and moral values 
which man needs and wields as an instru- 
mentality in the adjustment to his environ- 
ment and the satisfaction of his needs. 
Every culture, simple or highly differenti- 
ated, must, first and foremost, provide man 
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with his nutritive maintenance, allow him to 
reproduce, provide him with bodily comforts 
and with safety against the forces of envi- 
ronment and against animal or human foes. 
Culture, however, raises man above his mere 
animal needs. 

Culture thus satisfies first the organic 
standard of living and then adds an increased 
artificial standard of enjoyment, in which 
aesthetic pleasures, joys of companionship, 
and creative achievements can be developed: 
In all this, culture is an organic unit. The 
anthropologist recognizes more and more 
fully how dangerous it is to tamper with 
any part or aspect of culture, lest unforesee- 
able consequences occur. To educate one 


community out of its culture and to make 


it adopt integrally a much more highly dif- 
ferentiated civilization can be done only in 
a gradual, well-considered, and extremely 
well-informed way. Thus, for instance, the 
change from one type of sexual ethics to an- 
other may be desirable from the theological 
or moralistic point of view. But such a 
change invariably implies the reorganization 
not only of courtship and marriage but also 
of the family and the kinship system. 

Again, to abolish the belief in sorcery 
seems a very simple and invariably desirable 
achievement. If we remember, however, 
that the belief in sorcery is not the cause but 
the consequence of the hard, inescapable 
facts of human misfortune, disease, and 
death, matters cease to be so simple. The 
Africans do not accuse one another of sorcery 
wantonly, out of malice or superstition. 
This belief has grown up through ages and in 
response to conditions in which the knowl- 
edge of medicine and pathology is rudi- 
mentary and of preventive medicine, non- 
existent, Examined carefully, scientifically 
and sympathetically, the belief in sorcery 
appears as a very crude but sometimes very 
effective means of managing misfortune, 
disease, and the threat of death in terms of 
human machinations or the influence of 
manageable spiritual anger rather than in 
terms of inexorable decrees of destiny. 

If you think of African witchcraft, spirit 
doctrine, or magic as an almost exact parallel 
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to certain modern religious or even scientific 
forms of treatment, you will see the point 
more clearly. The Christian Scientist, who 
affirms and apparently believes that mis- 
fortune and illness are effluvia of evil 
thoughts pouring out from within the soul 
or from the social environment, handles the 
threats to human welfare very much as does 
the African witch doctor. The famous Nancy 
school of mental therapy, which established 
both a preventive hygiene and a psycho- 
logical increase of organic resistance by the 
simple formula of autosuggestion, proceeds 
on the same lines as does the Bantu Inanga, 
who tells his patient that the evil influences 
have been removed and the bad substrata of 
sorcery counteracted. 

The real cure for the belief in witchcraft 
and sorcery must go to the root of the evil 
and not to its innocuous psychological con- 
sequences. Give the Africans better nourish- 
ment, better housing, systems of preventive 
medicine, and adequate medical care, and 
then, but then only, will they stop bothering 
about sorcerers, flying witches, or ancestral 
spirits. 

We can already see from these one or two 
examples that transculturation—the trans- 
formation of living conditions, of ideas, be- 
liefs, and social forms—is something very 
much more comprehensive than the process 
of education. This, again, should not pro- 
ceed by destroying first and then wondering 
what can be put in its place. It ought to be 
accomplished by the positive building-up, 
first and foremost, of sound living conditions 
and then of ideas and principles adequate to 
this cultural improvement. 

We can see now the theoretical scheme 
which our brief analysis of culture and of 
education suggests to us. Education, under 
normal conditions, is the transmission cf cul- 
ture from one generation to another. Under 
conditions of culture change or transcultura- 
tion it implies not merely the transmission 
of one system but the welding-together of 
two. And here, when in addition to cultural 
differences there enter two more complicat- 
ing factors—that of race and of difference in 
level of development—the situation becomes 
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both complex and fraught with dangerous, 
(not to say tragic) possibilities. 


THE THREE PHASES OF EDUCATION: BIRTH- 
RIGHT, MOLDING, AND CHARTER OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


In order to introduce some clarity into 
the confusion which interracial education al- 
ways implies, let us first consider the process 
as one of supply and demand. In each com- 
munity; simple or mixed, there is a demand 
for new members. Education in the form of 
schooling and apprenticeship to life is the 
process of supply which ought to meet the 
demand. When we have two strata or two 
groups divided by race, cultural level of de- 
velopment, and type of citizenship, the 
meeting-point between supply and demand 
becomes complicated. There is the need or 
the demand for new citizens. Immediately, 
however, there arises a question: Citizens of 
what type? Citizens prepared for which 
tasks? Citizens endowed with what kind of 
status? 

It becomes clear at once that if we intro- 
duce a type of schooling which normally is 
organized and meant to produce European 
citizens, with a lifework, a status, and a set 
of privileges adapted to white European con- 
ditions, such schools may not meet the spe- 
cific demand of the mixed community, which 
obviously is divided by such elements as the 
Color Bar, race prejudice, and the unwilling- 
ness to grant educated Africans the position 
and status which education implies. 

We might formulate our scheme even 
more in detail. Like all processes of produc- 
tion, education implies the raw materials, 
the mechanisms of molding or fashioning, 
and the open market for the finished prod- 
uct. To translate these somewhat metaphor- 
ica: terms into concrete concepts, we can say 
that all education, taken in its widest cul- 
tural context, presents three definite phases: 


birthright, molding of personality, and the 


cherter of citizenship. On each of these 
points we shall have important differences to 
register when we approach interracial and 
intercultural education as opposed to the 
simple transmission of traditional skills, 
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ideas, and values within a homogeneous | 


group. 

_ As regards birthright, a human being is 
born with a biological endowment and also 
with his social and cultural destiny largely 
defined by the fact of his birth. Thus birth- 
right is determined partly. by biological he- 
redity, partly by culturalinheritance. In our 
own civilization we have recognized this 
fully; and the second phase of education— 
‘that of schooling or molding—takes definite 
cognizance of the health, the I.Q., and also 
the original social and cultural endowment 
of the child. The typeofschooling and teach- 
ing has to be definitely adapted to birth- 
right. The better this adjustment is weighed, 
planned, and effected, the more certain will 
be the charter of citizenship received by the 
human product at the end of his education. 
Obviously this charter is the demand for a 
trained individual; for the place which soci- 
ety is ready to grant him in the body politic; 
for the duties and also the economic rewards 
and privileges implicit in his cultural per- 
formance. 

As regards birthright, we obviously are 
faced in Africa, as elsewhere where two races 
coexist, with the vexed problem of race. I 
shall state here only epigrammatically my 
anthropological conviction that no grading 
of races into “inferior and superior,” into 
“dominant and subordinate,” has any scien- 
tific basis whatsoever. To this I should like 
to add immediately that in my opinion we 
need not assume a complete identity in all 
racial characters. It is, indeed, my convic- 


tion that certain differential abilities, cer- 


tain specific contributions of one variety of 
the human species as against another, ought 
to be appreciated, developed, and regarded 
as an essential asset in interracial co-opera- 
tion. 

Pretentious but only pseudoscientific con- 
clusions often have been drawn concerning 
the character of a race, its abilities, and its 
cultural possibilities from physical measure- 
ments. Even in Africa, and fairly recently, 
we had attempts made at a depreciation of 
African intelligence and capacity by refer- 
ence to a smaller volume of the skull. Since, 
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however, there is no way whatsoever of in- 
ferring from the material substratum of in- 
telligence to its pragmatic value in perform- 
ance, such attempts are completely worth- 
less. 

The application of intelligence tests, es- 
pecially when these are used with reference 
to two groups who live under different cul- 
tural conditions, seems also inconclusive. A 
yardstick to measure human intelligence or 
personal character is not easy to devise. 
Tests and examinations may be of some use 
when applied to very specific cultural situa- 
tions and as a measure of concrete specific 
processes of learning. To assess the general 
character of one race as against another,they 
probably will never serve any useful pur- 
pose. 

The only means of effective rating of races 
is the principle that race is as race does. And 
here I should like once more to quote from a 
lecture, one which was not delivered before 
an African audience but was addressed to a 
white community who have shown the 
greatest tendency to discriminate against 
their African fellow-citizens: 


The African race... . shows signs of develop- 
ing strongly in the New World, as well as in its 
own home. The birthright, that is, the innate 
capacity of the Africans, and the limits of these, 
have not yet been explored. All evidence points 
to the conclusions that the African child re- 
sponds as well to any type of schooling as does 
the European.? 


So much for the innate birthright of the 
Africans. As regards the cultural birthright, 
the native in Africa has been profoundly af- 
fected by the encroachments of European 
colonists and colonial agencies. Today, in 
any part of Africa, the child is born no more 


2 I am quoting this from an address given in 1934 
before a South African white audience at Johannes- 
burg, with the present prime minister, Jan Smuts, in 
the chair. At that time, as on many other occasions, 
I have been able to expatiate upon the incredible 
strides made by Africans in the New World; to point 
out the leadership of New World Africans in art, in 
literature, and in scholarship; indeed, to mention 
among others, the achievements of this very univer- 
sity at which I have now the privilege of speaking 
{Fisk University]. 
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to a world of freedom where the integral ter- 
ritory belongs to him and his people; where 
he can choose among the careers which, 
though limited, were well adapted to his 
cultural interests and personal inclinations. 
The modern African on his continent lives in 
a world which is politically subject, economi- 
cally dependent, culturally spoon-fed, and 
molded by another race and another civiliza- 
tion. i 

The young African of today has to make 
a living, and in this he has two worlds, as it 
were, to depend upon. He belongs to neither 
, of these fully and completely—thai is, after 
he has undergone the process of European 
training. For he becomes, through this, 
partly alienated from pure tribal tradition 
but never completely adopted into the white 
community. His clear and unquestionable 
cultural birthright has been taken from him. 
What does he receive instead? 

This brings us to the process of school- 
ing, or molding. Education, in the sense of 
school training, is a key word used by all 
those whites who are sincerely in sympathy 
with the natives, who represent and lead the 
column of good will. Everywhere we find 
as the panacea for all the troubles “educa- 
tion and more education, better education 
© and higher education.” And as the second 
theme in this counterpoint of good will, we 
find the exhortation that the native should 
give up his tribal system and his supersti- 
tions, his heathen ways and his own cultural 
outlook. 

Obviously, no one in his senses would now- 
adays try to belittle the value of schooling. 
The point which I am trying to make here is 
that education in the sense of schooling is 
but one phase of a process. It is a means to 


an end. You teach or train a man or a wo-. 


man to better skills or greater efficiency, to 
moral or intellectual abilities. The end is to 
use these abilities and also to gain the ad- 
vantages in terms of income, influence, and 
privilege. To put it crudely, I would sug- 
gest that for every pound or dollar spent in 
trainmg there ought to be ten budgeted for 
the improvement of native conditions of life, 
for the purchase of’more soil for the native, 
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and for the creation of opportunities in man- 
ual and intellectual work, of which the Afri- 
cans now are almost completely deprived. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLING IN AFRICA 


The technique of conducting elementary 
and higher schooling in Africa is not a sub- 
ject which can be discussed in detail in a few 
pages. Indeed, it would not be easy to under- 
take a treatise on it, since we have but a 
limited documentary evidence on the sub- 
ject. This in itself is not very reliable. Part 
of the work consists of programs, ideals, and 
expressions of good will but little related to 
what actually happens. There is.also some 
literature containing more or less pertinent 
criticism. 

The anthropology of culture contact and 
change—that is, of transculturation—is in 
its infancy. During my association with the 
International Institute of African Languages 
and Culture, I have attempted to train a 
number of young workers in the methodsand 
problems of anthropological field work di- 
rected frontally toward the study of what 
actually happens in native schools, on mis- 
sion stations and labor compounds, and in 
so-called detribalized African communities. 
some of this work has already been pub- 
lished, mostly in the journal Africa. Some 
still awaits the light of day. 

We have also to remember that under the 
various colonial systems the education of 
Africans has divergent aims, techniques, and 
implications. The French colonial school, 
largely political and antireligious, aims at 
the production of African Frenchmen. Por- 
tuguese schooling, as far as it exists, is large- 
ly carried out by foreign missions, partly 
under government control devoid of any 
definite constructive program. In the Bel- 
gian Congo, schooling is largely dominated 
by industrial and commercial interests. In 
the British colonies most teaching is still 
done by missions and is only supervised by 
educational departments, 

Through all this, however, there run two 
or three general problems or principles; and 
we shall have to confine ourselves to these, 
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having primarily the British colonial areas, 
as well as the Union of South Africa, in view. 
Here we find perhaps the greatest problem 
raised by the coexistence of two principles or 
slogans: “The Africans must be given the 
best European education,” and “The Afri- 
cans must be developed on African lines.” 


It is clear that each principle represents 
one side of the problem and that each re- 
mains an empty slogan unless analyzed more 
fully and formulated more clearly. To give 
an African child the best type of European 
education would mean to prepare him for 
the best type of European life. But if you 
give a young African all the best European 
interests and values and raise in him the ex- 
pectations, hopes, and claims which you can 
satisfy in your own children, and then send 
him back to his tribe or compel him to work 
on the other side of the Color Bar, you ob- 
viously not merely waste your time and his 
but also inflict on him a grievous injury. He 
has been educated to a life-task which he will 
never be allowed to exercise. Instead, he is 
compelled to accept a remuneration in terms 
of money, standard of living, and status, 
which profoundly clashes with the expecta- 
tions raised. 

As regards the principle of educating the 
African on African lines, this is hardly less 
fallacious. First of all, such an education 
can obviously best be given the Airican in 
his home, among his playmates, and by his 
elders. A school conducted by Europeans is 
perhaps the worst agency for imparting gen- 
uine African education. The slogan can only 
mean, as it often does, to educate Africans to 
an inadequate and inferior position within 
the lower caste of a mixed community. 
Again, the African today needs scmething 
more than merely to be brought up to the 
ways and traditions of his own community, 
tribal or detribalized. His education must 
prepare him to face the realities of European 


encroachment. He is necessary within the 


compounded community, for the Furopean 
depends upon him. He must know some- 
thing about European ways of behavior, 
about the manner in which law and justice 
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will be administered to him, about the way 
in which he will be treated or ill-treated. 

We must, therefore, draw the simple con- 
clusion that African education has to pro- 
ceed on two fronts. The child has to receive 
a type of schooling which will prepare him— 
and prepare him advantageously—for his 
contacts, his contests, and his co-operation 
with Europeans. He has to be taught sub- 
jects and skills which give him the maximum 
chance as regards European employment. 
And he has to be forewarned and forearmed ' 
against all the dangers and discriminations 
which he will suffer. Tragic and depressing 
as this sounds, it obviously means that real- 
ism is safer than wishful thinking and that 
the school might as well face squarely the 
end of the road on which it is leading the 
child and not impart hopes and illusions 
which are bound to be shattered. 

The second front of African education 
must be based on the principle that school- 
ing should not in any way increase the dis- 
integration and the rift which is very often 
created between the educated African and 
his fellow-tribesmen. 

All this means, obviously, that the educa- 
tion which we organize and give to the Afri- 
can child in the special schools cannot pro- 
ceed alone. It has to be somehow welded and 
harmonized with such apprenticeship to 
file as the child receives at home and in the 
village and which makes him a member of 
his own community, tribe, race, and culture. 
The two important principles here implied 
are that whatever the child learns in school 
should not estrange him or her from mem- 
bership in his own society. He should not 
merely be prevented from developing a con- 
tempt for his own traditional heritage and ` 
his own race; he ought also to be taught the 
meaning, the value, and the importance of 
such African customs, ideas, and institutions 
which still survive. This would teach him to 
respect his own culture and to be proud of 
being a member of the African race. That 
this is not an empty phraseology will be 
shown briefly; it is common knowledge to 
those acquainted with present conditions in 
Africa. 
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On the other hand, pure African educa- 
tion is not a task to be undertaken by the 
European school. It is a reality to be respect- 
ed by the teachers but not a subject to be 
directly imparted by them. The preparation 
for work under the modern African condi- 
tions—a preparation which may consist 
merely of literacy, appreciation of what 
European culture means, and an acquaint- 
ance with the best ways of gaining employ- 
ment within the new framework of change— 
is also indispensable. As regards this part of 
education, however, it should be given not in 
order to satisfy European aims or ideas of 
uplift but rather so as to prepare the African 
for his own tasks, in his own interests, and 
from a genuine and realistic point of view. 

Through all this the three principles men- 
tioned above run clearly: respect for African 
birthright; the clear vision of the charter of 
citizenship implied—that is, the opportuni- 
ties and advantages to be gained from edu- 
cation; and the adjustment of the specialized 
phase, that of teaching and molding of char- 
acter to both birthright and charter. Indeed, 
the fuller and better founded the charter of 
citizenship, the more we shall find that the 
birthright of the African, which in its native, 
natural form we have taken away from him, 
will be at least partly replaced by something 
new, yet of substantial value. 


EDUCATION ON AFRICAN LINES 


We have dismissed this principle when it 
functions merely as a vague slogan. We 
have now to reformulate it as a reality. As 
such, it refers rather to what happens out- 
side the school, which should affect the school 
only in so far as actual teaching should 
neither interfere with nor destroy native 
training but, on the contrary, respect it and 
become adjusted to it. 

The question might be raised, especially 
when we consider the so-called detribalized 
parts and sections of modern Africa, as to 
whether African education is not impossible 
and unnecessary. Facts prove that, on the 
contrary, African education is still urgently 
necessary and that it is in existence—hence, 
certainly possible. The African, because of 
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the European attitudes toward him, has to 
live among people of his own color. After his 
term of service in a European-managed 
mine or plantation, he returns to his tribe 
and continues to live a largely tribal life. 
The detribalized sections on farms or in na- 
tive townships are efficiently “segregated” 
and must rely on their own companionship 
and on a new type of culture—a culture 
which certainly is not typically European. 
If we were to study the conditions among the 
civilized and even highly educated Bantu 
classes of South Africa, we should find that 
the custom of lobola, or bride-price, is still 
practiced. The language spoken is often the 
vernacular. The kinship code in matters of 
obligations, attitudes, and taboos still rules 
supreme. A new African nationalism or con- 
servatism on the rebound is rapidly forming. 

Not only are many old customs and tradi- 
tions retained, but a new African culture is 
being developed. We have, for instance, the 
increasing growth of independent African 
Christian churches. In these churches, dog- 
ma, ritual, and ethics are in an interesting 
way a new creative development of African 
genius. Sometimes such independent church- 
es even incorporate certain old customs, 
such as polygamy, and the Bantu marriage 
law; elements of initiation rites and of ances- 
tor-worship. They are always a reformula- 
tion of Christianity in terms of the new 
needs of the detribalized or partly detribal- 
ized African community. 

As regards economics, we have a new in- 
dependent type of Bantu trade-unionism 
and socialism. The Africans in the Union 
and in other parts of East Africa are also 
developing their own mutual aid associa- 
tions, their own clubs and own forms of 
entertainment. New dances, new games, 
and new types of licit or illicit liquor-brew- 
ing satisfy the needs for entertainment, 
amusement, and nonreligious uplift. 

The reasons for this formation of a new 
African culture (which is not so much a 
mixture of African traditionalism with 
European elements as it is a creative re- 
interpretation in which many entirely new 
ideas, principles, rules, and even devices are 
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improvised) are not difficult to find. The 
African has to create his own ways of life be- 
cause he is not allowed to participate fully; 
indeed, he is not admitted to any participa- 
tion in white citizenship and in white life. 

Culture can be effectively transmitted 
only by the full admission of those who have 
to adopt it into the community which prac- 
tices it. The Africans are constantly ex- 
horted by teachers and missionaries alike to 
become “‘civilized”; that means, to assimi- 
late as far as possible to the white commu- 
nity. They are effectively prevented from 
doing it by the system of segregation, by the 
Color Bar legislation, by being excluded 
from most of the benefits and privileges 
which must accompany the status of an 
educated, civilized man or woman. They 
have, obviously, to fall back on their own re- 
sources. In many regions and in many re- 
spects they go back to their own system of 
kinship, to their laws of marriage, to their 
initiation practices, and to some of their own 
entertainments. When this is not possible 
because they have been too strongly trans- 
formed (as in religion, for instance), they 
have to devise new forms of it adapted to 
their political, economic, and social position. 
They have to cling either to the old kinship 
system or to new forms of kinship solidarity; 
since, when out of work or in financial trou- 
ble or in illness, they are not provided by the 
European with systems of insurance, they 
cannot become members of friendly societies 
run by whites, and they often do not even 
have adequate hospital facilities. They 
would probably adapt readily to the Euro- 
pean Christian family if they were given the 
means of adequate housing and if they were 
received by their European neighbors as 
guests in friendly intercourse. Since, how- 
ever, the economic, technical, and social 
means of establishing a European household 
are not there, something new has to be 
_ created. 

I have attempted to show that even the 
detribalized portion of the African commu- 
nity does not and cannot live within the 
framework of European civilization. Large 
portions of Africa, however, are still under 
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tribal conditions. The Africans are fed by 
their own primary production, and it can be 
proved that even the detribalized natives re- 
ceive a large portion of their wealth from the 
tribal areas. In many areas the political 
organization is still a going concern, whether 
recognized by the Europeans or not. African 
religion is still alive, and it works, even when 
driven underground. 

In both regions—that is, in the tribal por- 
tions and in those areas where a new African 
culture is gradually developing—part of the 
educational process has to be given to the 
African child by his African setting. The 
concept of education developed by modern 
functional anthropology implies that train- 
ing must exist in every culture. The tradi- 
tion and the organization within every com- 
munity has to be preserved by being handed 
down from one generation to another. If 
we were to take the African culture as it 
stands now, we should have, obviously, to 
consider what the child learns in his domestic 
setting; how he is affected by initiation cere- 
monies and the apprenticeship to technical 
skills, by a knowledge of custom and princi- 
ple which is given to him as he enters the 
various institutions of which he is a part. 

I cannot here enter more fully into the de- 
tails of the African educational agencies. 
Here, again, it must be remembered that we 
have a field of ethnographic research which 
has been somewhat neglected by official an- 
thropology. I have elsewhere summed up 
the salient points of African education as it 
happens at home, within the group of play- 
mates, at initiation ceremonies, through age- 
grade organizations, and the institution of 
Bantu regiments. 

These processes ought to be known and 
appreciated by the missions and teachers 
and the educational departments of colonial 


administrations. The school ought to take _ 


cognizance of these processes in giving the 
scholars at least a full understanding of what 
the function, the importance, and the value 
of African traditional customs and institu- 


3 “Native Education and Culture Contact,” In- 
ternationcl Review of Missions, October, 1936, pp. 
480-515. 
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tions are. The details as regards skill, knowl- 
edge, and instructions cannot be given in the 
school. In this the European or the Euro- 
pean-trained native teacher is not compe- 
tent. But he could, and he ought to, explicit- 
ly show and state his appreciation of African 
family life and marriage law. He ought to 
teach the children to respect their tribal el- 
ders and parents and even to be aware of the 
value of ancestor-worship. The teacher 
might show that initiation ceremonies are 
not an evil heathen custom but that they are 
an important agency in imparting respect 
for tradition. The young African must be 
made aware of the significance and value of 
his tradition instead of being taught to de- 
spise it, as it happens mostly at present. 

Another practical point which can be 
made here is that a definite co-operation 
between tripal elders or the important mem- 
bers of a detribalized community and the 
scholastic authorities should be established. 
When working in tribal areas or in the native 
townships of South Africa and the Rhodesi- 
as, I constantly come across complaints from 
both sides. The school has a permanent 
. grievance that no co-operation is given by 
domestic or local authorities of the African 
race and that, instead, the children are con- 
stantly compelled to take part in some eco- 
nomic pursuits or tribal festivities or domes- 
tic events. The Africans, on the other hand, 
resent the time which the children have to 
give to schooling, which in one way they 
appreciate yet in many ways they have not 
been made to understand. A co-operation 
between parents and schools, a system which 
we are now trying to introduce in our own 
educational institutions, is even more neces- 
sary under interracial conditions. 


These practical suggestions are not just ` 


armchair dreams of an enthusiastic anthro- 
pologist. I could adduce evidence of such 
tendencies and movements from the writ- 
ings of enlightened missionaries, from educa- 
tional reports, and even from actual occur- 
rences in various parts of Africa.4 


4 I should like to refer here to the important vol- 
ume, Essays Catholic and Missionary, ed. E. R. Mor- 
gan (1926), especially to the article, “The Christian 
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TRAINING IN EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP 


Even if we were to confine ourselves here 
to the British colonies and the Union of 
south Africa, the technicalities of the prob- 
lem would escape any brief summary. We 
should have to discuss the missionary point 
of view under government supervision; the 
elementary schools in the Bush and co- 
ordinating educational attempts, such as 
the Joanes movement, and technical schools 
and native colleges giving an equivalent of 
university training. 

Instead of a detailed analysis of such facts 
(which would take up a volume and for 
which we have only scanty and scattered 
data), I shall quote an experienced teacher 
and organizer of education—a convinced 
Christian, and one who is in sympathy both 
with our religion and culture and with the 
interests of the Africans. 


It is a common criticism of our educational 
policy in Africa that education, from the African 
point of view, has come to mean unrelated in- 
formation, the acquiring of literary skill and 
languages, but that it has had singularly little 
influence in the life of the masses of the people. 
It has not resulted, as we hoped, in the adoption 
of improved habits in elementary matters of 
food and clothing, the care of babies and the 
practice of agriculture by the communities 
around the school. Schools have been isolated 
centres of “learning” rather than centres of 
training for a life of action, Their influence has 
been strangely confined to the individuals who 
have there learned to read, write or do sums in 
arithmetic. To them the tools of learning have 
been primarily decorative or profitable to them- 
selves rather than practical and useful in their 
familiar social background.5 


Approach to Non-Christian Customs” by the Rt. 
Rev. W. V. Lucas, Bishop of Masasi. A notable ex- 
periment in a co-operative school, which has been 
started by W. B. Mumford at Malangali, is described 
by the originator in “Malangali School,” Africa, II 
(July, 1930). In Swaziland, the paramount chief, 
Sobhuza IT, has successfully transformed the nation- 
al school of his Protectorate into a co-operative in- 
stitution, very much on the lines advocated here. 


sJ. W. C. Dugall, “School Education and Native 
Life,” Africa, ITI, 51. 
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In commenting on this, I would say only 
that some elements of: ordinary European 
knowledge are necessary for the African and 
that these, on the whole, are given to him. 
For many—though by no means all—of the 
natives, reading and writing, the elements 
of arithmetic, of bookkeeping, and of the 
skills necessary in running European tools or 
even machines, are very useful. But here 
one or two important principles might be 
laid down. The differentiation of European 
schools for Africans is at present based on 
the interests of Europeans and not on those 
of the African community. Itisa differentia- 
` tion according to whether the teaching is 
given by the Roman Catholics or the Dutch 
Lutherans, by groups who believe in Indi- 
rect Rule or those who are convinced that 
the African must be assimilated as rapidly 
as possible. 


The fundamental principle here advocat- 


ed is that some comprehensive planning of 
African schools, if possible for the continent 
as a whole, should be made—and made in 
the interests of the population and not of 
those who are guiding the system, very often 
to satisfy their own ideals, predilections, 
tastes, or even vested interests. Thus, for in- 
stance, in completely tribal regions, especial- 
ly such as Nigeria or Tanganyika Territory 
or Northern Rhodesia, where Indirect Rule 
has been granted, the schools ought to be 
very much more adjusted to tribal life. In- 
direct Rule, as is well known, is the preserva- 
tion of African institutions—political, social, 
and even religious—with a considerable lati- 
tude in autonomy and self-determination. In 
such regions schools which primarily aim at 
estranging the child from his own tradition 
and cultural setting become an absurdity. 
In many parts of Africa even the acquisition 
of the European language is a mere waste of 
time. 

An entirely different type of school might 
be advocated for regions where a great deal 
of autonomy is combined with a pragressive 
political administration and African -re- 
sponse. We have tribes such as the Chagga 
on the Kilimanjaro; the Kikuyu living round 
Mount Kenya; and many other communi- 
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ties in Uganda and round the Lakes where 
cotton, coffee, sisal hemp, and other cash 
produce are being developed by native en- 
terprise, very: often with native capital. 
There, obviously, a different type of training 
is necessary. To compete with European 
planters, the native must know how to or- 
ganize into co-operatives; how to carry on 
accountancy or control white accountants; 
how to appreciate economic factors at home 
and abroad. In such regions not only must 
the three R’s be taught, as well as a good 
knowledge of English, but also schools for 
well-trained technical and business manage- 
ment ought to be developed. This is, again, 
not a mere fantasy. Such movements have 
been set into motion by the inevitable pres- 
sure of facts. Yet there is no comprehensive 
planning, no full map of Africa, with its cul- 
tural necessities and its educational instru- 
mentzlities plotted out systematically. 


There are other regions where the native 
depends economically upon European enter- 
prises. This, obviously, refers primarily to 
the Union, to the Protectorates, and to large 
parts of Portuguese Africa as well as the 
Rhodesias. In such regions I would suggest 
that the schools ought to prepare the young 
boy or girl for the very tasks and conditions 
under which he or she will have to work. 
There is no doubt for me that the vexed 
question of the linguistic medium of teaching © 
ought to be solved in such regions by adopt- 
ing definitely the dominant European lan- 
guage of the area. In the earliest grades 
there ought to be teachers conversant in the 
vernacular who can impart the knowledge 
of English or French, maybe also Portuguese 
and Afrikaans. Later on, however, teaching 
ought to be given in the dominant European 
language of the region. I would like to see 
the cultivation of the several substitute, 
semi-African languages, such as Swahili, 
Hausa, or Arabic, gradually eliminated. 


-As regards higher types of teaching, the 
most important point here refers to the final 
phase of the process—that is, to the charac- 
ter of citizenship. It is hard on a community 
if opportunities for professional development 
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are granted but opportunities for the exer- 
cise of a profession are withheld. 

It is hardly necessary for me to frame an 
indictment of many features of the present 
system. Associated as education has usually 
been either with missionary uplift or with a 
direct attempt at refashioning the African 
into the guise of a civilized Frenchman or 
Belgian, the religious and the lay education 
alike has produced the effect of estranging 
the scholar from his own community, of mak- 
ing him dislike and despise his parental 
home, his village, and his tribe. The church 
elders or the members of the “civilized élite” 
in French or Belgian Africa have been made 
into the stronghold of anti-African feeling 
and opinion. 

Were it possible to extend the élite to all 
the tribesmen, or the privileges enjoyed by 
the few wealthier and better-established 
African teachers or elders to the whole com- 
munity, there would be no serious objection 
to a transition from things African to things 
European. But it has been stated here, 
again and again, that a complete transition 
of the whole of Africa to European standards 
would involve, first, the complete withdraw- 
al of Europeans from Africa so as to restore 
the land, the political power, and opportuni- 
ties which are now usurped at the African’s 
expense. Not only that. It would be neces- 
sary to pour capital from Europe and the 
whole Western world into the Dark Conti- 
nent, and the fruits of this should not be 


garnered, as now, by European capitalists: 


but presented to the Africans. As long as we 
are not prepared to do this, the worst we can 
do to the Africans is to make them despise 
their own conditions of life and, at the same 
time, prevent them from adopting the new 
conditions which we teach them to appreci- 
ate and value. 

The disparagement of ancestor-worship 
and beer drinks, of African interests and 
pursuits, is, therefore, a most undesirable 
by-product of the one-sided European-con- 
trolled and European-aimed education on 
European lines. The only thing which we 
ought to give them from this point of view Is 
the maximum preparation for contact with 
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the white community. The African ought to 
be taught what are his rights and his claims, 
and also his duties and liabilities. He ought 
to obtain a clear idea from the outset of how 
much he will be allowed to claim politically, 
economically, and socially. He ought to be 
shown also where the artificially imposed 
disabilities, which differ from one area to an- 
other but are never absent, will cut across 
his career and those hopes and expectations 
which education always induces. The school- 
ing we give him should never be subversive of 
his respect for his own tribal dignity or racial 
characteristics. 


THE CHARTER OF CITIZENSHIP 


This concept has been the leitmotiv of all 
our argument. Ideally and normally, the 
higher the education obtained by an individ- 
ual, the better his position in a community 
ought to become. This is, obviously, not 
fully at work even among ourselves. A 
movie star, a successful bootlegger, a fraudu- 
lent stockbroker, a political boss—whether 
his name be Adolf Hitler or Mayor Plague or 
anything else—receives a finer and fuller re- 
ward in income, respect, and social position 
than the most learned rabbi, professor, of 
pundit. But, by and large, education—es- 
pecially in the wider sense of development or 
abilities, personality, and foresight—does 
raise the standard of living, of personal in- 
fluence, and of social importance. 

Under conditions of interracial teaching, 
however, almost the reverse is true. At 
times even elementary education received by 
a child becomes a mere waste of time, a 
handicap in the learning of really useful 
skills through tribal apprenticeship, and an 
injury through partial estrangement from 
tribai ways. Cases could be quoted, from 
some parts of Africa, where a technical 
schocl had been opened for the training of 
skilled labor and African engineers while 
soon after its establishment discriminating 
legislation forbade, in the same area, skilled 
African labor to be used. Colleges and uni- 
versities train people for professions in which 
there are but few openings, with definitely 
inadequate rewards. Again, the highly edu- 
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cated African is put at a disadvantage in 
that his hopes and expectations have been 
raised, his sensitivity increased, and then 
his person submitted to all the discrimina- 
tions, pass-laws, and indignities which are 
lavished on any and every African. 

The charter of citizenship, which is per- 


haps the most sacred and inalienable right of 


an educated man, is set at naught in Africa 
for an African because of the policy of segre- 
gation, the laws of Color Bar, and the facts 
of political disabilities, the absence of rights 
to organize, and the absence of full, impartial 
justice. I add to this the artificial restric- 
tions on the freedom of movement, the ex- 


clusion from equal comradeship in places of. 


entertainment, parks, and other means of 
public amenity; and you will see what agen- 
cies cut at the cherter. 

Let us have a look at the economic oppor- 
tunities given by education. In so far as we 
still have tribal areas run by old African 
tradition, European education has added 

‘but little to the native charter of citizenship. 

In fact, as we have seen, it detracts from it. 
In detribalized parts of the Union and other 
colonies we have to distinguish. In some 
areas where African skilled labor is admitted 
and where natives are encouraged to develop 
their own naturai resources by their own 
capital, labor, and enterprise, education has 
a value and gives a charter with its advan- 
tages and privileges. As soon, however, as 
the Color Bar enters, in the form of either en- 
acted laws or customary restrictions or un- 
fair competition, the battle for education 
once more has to be fought with reference to 
its last phase—that is, the opportunities 
given. 

Let us have a look at what is usually de- 
fined as the policy of segregation. This is 
very often erroneously and hypocritically de- 
scribed as means of “independent develop- 
ment for the Africans.” Segregation could be 
equitable. It could be so if it allowed the 
African a sufficiency in territorial expansion; 
that is, if we granted him enough land to 
build comfortable villages and townships, to 
develop his farms, and even to produce lu- 
crative cash crops and raise cattle on a com- 
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mercial basis. Certain remedies have been 
instituted in the Union of South Africa by 
the passage of the Herzog laws. Had these 
laws not demanded such a high price in other 
native prerogatives, they could have been re- 
garded as a great benefit. Even here, how- 
ever, we have to wait until the laws are ef- 
fectively implemented. Equitable segrega- 
tion would also demand a full range of eco- 
nomic opportunities. For the time being, 
the native can engage in a labor contract in 
mines and factories in which his income is 
artificially restricted and in which he is . 
neither encouraged nor helped to economize 
and accumulate capital. Segregation would 
mean an equal share in services, amenities, 
and institutions. We should have to demand 
independent African banks, means of trans- 
port, parks, and business organizations. Ob- 
viously, nothing of the sort exists. Political 
autonomy is a goal of which, in many parts 
of Africa, it is now fantastic to speak. This, 
obviously, refers to precisely those areas 
where education is necessary and where it 
ought to give also this political charter. Po- 
litical autonomy exists only within restricted 
tribal areas which enjoy Indirect Rule. 

What “segregation” as we find it amounts 
to is a complete political and legal control of 
Africans by whites. It means economic de- 
pendence, the complete absence of suffrage 
or any other mechanism for political influ- 
ence, and a treatment under law and court 
systems which is neither segregated nor 
equitable. 

The result of all this is that as soon as we 
approach the detribalized phases of African 
society—and these are the only onesin which 
the problem of education is really relevant— 
we find the complete absence of that even, 


well-balanced structure necessary to a 


healthy development of a community and of 
a culture. A sound society must be based on 
the even distribution of occupational groups 
—manual, skilled, and professional. It must 
have an independent, self-sufficient economy 
of food production and the production of 
primary necessities. This is absent as re- 
gards the detribalized sections of Africa. A 
sound society must also produce an artisan 
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class, people in small business, small em- 
ployees, and professional men. And here we 
have the most unfortunate fact—that the 
great bulk of African wage-earners do not 
and cannot give employment either to small 
business, such as shopkeepers, nor yet to 
African professionals. Most of the wage- 
earners, such as mine labor and factory em- 
ployees, are supervised and spoon-fed by or- 
ganized European institutions. There is no 
room for an African doctor, for an African 
lawyer, for an African nurse, for an African 
retailer, as regards custom: drawn from the 
three-hundred-thousand-odd colored work- 
ers who live on Witwatersrand. All the 
profits which these professional Africans 
might gain are gathered by European em- 
ployees and officials on the mines. 

There is no progress or development pos- 
sible in such a society, hampered and handi- 
capped at every point. What is actually oc- 
curring now in those parts of Africa where 
large sections of previously self-contained 
communities have been thrown into the 
melting-pot or temporarily weaned from 
tribal life, is the formation of a rigid caste 
system. This new caste division is deter- 
mined by the congenital social status, in 
which every member is born to a predestined 
course of existence. The rigid laws against 
intermarriage and interbreeding have also a 
. definite caste character. The strict defini- 
tion—or, more correctly, limitation—of 
power, privilege, and wealth places members 
of the caste within a system of economic 
bondage. 

This concept of caste system with which I 
have approached the problem of detribalized 
Africa some twelve years ago supplies in 
many ways the terium comparationis be- 
tween the problems of Africa and a number 
of problems on our own continent. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I have already mentioned that in my 
opinion all the studies on transculturation 
and interracial relationships between Euro- 
peans and Africans ought to be placed with- 
in a framework of Pan-African theory. The 
reason for this is that here, as in every com- 
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parative research, we ought. to consider the 
widest range of evidence available. The 
process of contact and change is essentially 
the same, whether it happens round the Kal- 
ahari, in the jungles of the Congo, in Brazil, 
the West Indies, or the southern states of 
the American Union. It is the same as long 
as the main determinant factors are similar 
or comparable. There are, obviously, pro- 
found differences as between the Latin and 
the Anglo-Saxon attitude, the principle of 
Indirect Rule and the Grondwet (which 
stipulates racial inequality as a lasting 
norm). But both similarities and differences 
can be brought into relief only when we have 
a genuine Pan-African framework of refer- 
ence. 

All the theoretical considerations, as well 
as all planning, organizing of evidence, and 
practical efforts, should be referred to such a 
framework. This has a great value also in 
that it allows us to discover and establish 
historical trends by the evidence of compar- 
ative analysis within contemporary condi- 
tions. There are regions in Africa where the 
process cf transculturation has but recently 
started. There are areas such as the Union 
of South Africa, some islands in the West 
Indies, and the southern states of this fed- 
eration where we can observe, study, and de- 
fine the terminus ad quem, the ultimate goal 
toward which the process seems to be mov- 
ing. This ultimate goal is in some cases, as 
in the British West Indies or the island of 
Cuba, one of relative freedom, equality, and 
identical or at least similar opportunities for 
all. In the Union of South Africa and in 
some parts of the United States we have, on 
the other hand, the beginnings of a rigid 
caste system. 

I should like once more to quote from a 
previous publication of mine, at some length, 
especially since it is found in an inaccessible 
and nonspecialist periodical. 


....the most dramatic, not to say tragic, 
configuration of racial relationships occurs 
where neither race displaces the other, where 
whatever mixture takes place is socially degrad- 
ed, and where, in consequence, a rigid caste sys- 
tem comes into being. In such cases, the result 
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is a stratified society, such as we find in its classi- 
cal formation in pre-European India, and as we 
see now rapidly being formed in South Africa 
and in the United States of America. There we 
have groups of different racial stock living in the 
same territory, yet socially segregated, subject 
to legal and political discrimination, forced into 
different occupations, and prevented, more or 
less effectively, from mixing with each other in 
marriage. 

Wherever caste has been stabilized, wherever 
the network of rules, prohibitions and restric- 
tions has been accepted by lower and higher 
alike and has led to permanent adjustment, the 
system shows no glaring evils—on the surface 
at least. 


In reality, however: 


It is inevitably a source of weakness, it pre- 


vents the community as a whole presenting a 
united front, it leads to brutality and abuses 
from above, to servility and deceitfulness from 
below. The social disabilities weigh heavily on 
the lower and demoralize the higher stratum. 


Practical and legal discrimination is a perpetual 


source of abuse, dishonesty, and graft. Sexual 
relations between the two strata are essentially 
unsound, leading to bastardization of the lower 
caste and to preventive taboos with lynching 
and draconic laws meant to protect the women 
of the higher caste; while on the economic side, 
as we have abundantly proved, the caste system 
in its modern setting leads to forced labor with 
all its inherent-evils. The point need not be 
labored, however, because everything which has 
been said in this article about the maladjust- 
ments and difficulties in the relations between 
black and white is an indictment of the caste 
system.® 


That I was correct in my anticipatory 
historical diagnosis in suggesting the caste 
concept as the principal framework of refer- 
ence has been proved since by the independ- 
ent discovery of this principle by such Amer- 
ican sociologists and anthropologists as Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Warner, Dr. H. Powdermaker, 
Dr. John Dollard, and Dr. Allison Davis.? 


§ Listener, Suppl. No. 8 (July 16, 1930), published 
by the British Broadcasting Company, London. 


7See H. Powdermaker, After Freedom (1939); 
J. Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (1937); 
A. Davis and J. Dollard, Children of Bondage (1940). 
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In the present argument the recognition 
of the two-caste constitution of the society 
in the southern states is of some consequence. 
It gives us, as mentioned, a legitimate basis 
for comparison and the drawing of parallels. 
As soon as a community becomes split into 
two genuine castes, we are faced not merely 
with an interracial but also with an inter- 
cultural situation. Two castes really mean 
two cultures. For culture is an instrumen- 
tality in which man has to find the full range 
not merely for the satisfaction of his organic 
needs but also for the expression of his per- 
sonality. Where the caste system deprives 
one of the component cultures of such funda- 
mental necessities of a civilized human being 
as political rights, full legal protection, a full 
range of economic opportunities, and also 
the indispensable social and aesthetic ameni- 
ties of life, the underprivileged culture dif- 
fers fundamentally from its counterpart on 
the other side of the Color Bar line. Read 
the books quoted, which are among the most 
recent contributions to the problem; read 
the many volumes and periodicals published 
by the American Negro in scientific terms or 
in a political mood or as direct statements of 
his grievances; and you will find every word 
of what has been said here confirmed and 
fully documented. 

Since we are, however, here discussing 
facts in a dispassionate scientific spirit, it 
will be better if I return to the problem of 
interracial education. I should like to restate 
the conclusions drawn directly with refer- 
ence to the education in Africa and briefly 
to comment upon their validity as regards 
the problem on this continent. 

1. Education is bigger than schooling. 

2. We are supplying the schooling some- 
what artificially; for full education the Afri- 
can child has still to rely on his social and 
cultural milieu. 

3. European schooling, if divorced from 
the African background, contributes toward 
the breakdown of tribal life and cultural 
continuity. 

4. African education is not dead, even in 
detribalized areas; it lives in family life, in 
the structure of kinship and community, in 
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the special setting of native economic pur- 
suits, old and new. 

5. European schooling and African edu- 
cation have to be harmonized and carried on 
simultaneously, with conscious direction and 
adjustment. The alternative is conflict with- 
in the individual and chaos in the commu- 
nity. 

6. The focusing of this adjustment lies in 
respect for African values and an equipment 
to meet the impact of European civiliza- 
tion, as well as to co-operate with the Euro- 
pean community. Education must proceed 
on these two fronts simultaneously. 

7. The addition of European schooling, 
as part of our culture impact, raises the Afri- 
can above his own standard of living; it de- 
velops his ambitions and needs, economic, 
political, and cultural. To pour all the 
money, energy, and zeal into schooling and 
“developing” without any wherewithal to 
satisfy the resulting claims is the royal road 
to a social catastrophe. 


We have started a process which cannot now 
be checked. The Africans are on the move. They 
will not return to the old groove of tribal life, 
though they will not abandon all their heritage 
rapidly and completely for some time to come. 
Their capacities and desires have been awak- 
ened. They need more land than we have left 
them, more economic opportunities than we 
have opened up for them, and greater political 
autonomy. There must take place’a revision of 
the Color Bar policy; sooner or later better con- 
ditions in towns and more breathing space in 
the reserves will have to be given. These are the 
cornerstones of a sound educational policy.’ 


How far do these conclusions apply to 
conditions in the southern states? Points x 
and 2 obviously are general points of view 


3 The last paragraph obviously refers to the con- 
ditions in Africa, more especially in the Union of 
South Africa. The statements just made appeared 
not only in a missionary periodical but also in the 
daily papers of Johannesburg and Cape Town and 
provoked hostile protests (cf. International Review 
of Missions, October, 1936, and the daily press of 
Capetown, July ro, and of Johannesburg, July 26, 
1934). Since they were uttered, some improvement 
has already taken place in the Union of South Africa. 
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which hold good with reference to the situa- 
tion here and now. 

3. Since we are agreed that the Negro 
lives within a different cultural setting and 
has to rely on his own community here in 
America, even as in the detribalized parts of 
Africa, there is no doubt that the school 
should not be divorced from the home and 
the community background in our area ex- 
actly as in Africa. Indeed, here as in Africa, 
we might speak of education on two fronts, 
in that a type of schooling which would un- 
dermine the respect and the appreciation of 
one’s own race is dangerous under any caste 
system. 

4. In discussing the new civilization 
which the Africans have to reconstruct or, 
more correctly, to create under conditions 
where tribal control has ceased, we pointed 
out the reasons for this fact. The same rea- 
sons hold good with reference to the southern 
states, even though we might not agree with 
some enthusiastic anthropologists who still 
find a good deal of genuine African back- 
ground in the culture of the American Ne- 
gro. In so far, however, as they are right, 


our conclusions are even better validated. 


z. We would rephrase the above by say- 
ing that schooling and the education at 
home and through community life ought to 


be carried out harmoniously without adding 


to the inevitable conflicts and rifts which 
exist in every caste system. 

6. Here, once more, education on two 
fronts is necessary in our communities here, 
in so tar as it must prepare the young man of 
African descent for collaboration with the 
white community while he remains a good 
citizen of his own group. 

”. This point implies the principle that 
improvement of education ought to be sup- 
plemented by an economic, social, and even 
political action for the raising of status. In- 
deed, to put it even more explicitly, the in- 
formed and wise statesmanship of white and 
African alike must face (the sooner the 
better) the problem of how the caste system 
can be broken down. 

Some of the suggestions contained in the 
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present article might be briefly stated. 
There is a possibility of developing an equi- 
table system of segregation, of independent, 
autonomous development, which yet would 
have nothing whatsoever in common with 
the caste division. Speaking as a European, 
and a Pole at that, I should like to place here 
as a parallel and paradigm the aspirations of 
European nationality, though not of nation- 
alism. In Europe we members of oppressed 
or subject nationalities—and Poland was in 
that category for one hundred ard fifty 
years, since its first partition, and has again 
been put there through Hitler’s invasion— 
do not desire anything like fusion with our 
conquerors or masters. Our strongest claim 
is for segregation in terms of full cultural 
autonomy which does not even need to im- 
ply political ndependence. We claim only to 
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have the same scale of possibilities, the same 
right of decision as regards our destiny, our 
civilization, our careers, and our mode of en- 
joying life. 

This is, I think, a perfectly feasible char- 
ter for interracial co-operation or intercul- 
tural relations alike. It leaves untouched 
some of the ineradicable prejudices on either 
side of the dividing-line. We do not need to 
be all alike in order to be happy. Differen- 
tiation—cultural, racial, religious, intellec- 
tual, and aesthetic—is fully compatible with 
the democratic structure of civilization. 
The main evils which every sane, decent 
and wise man or woman. physically, as well 
as intellectually, must oppose are discrimi- 
nation in terms of slavery, caste, subjection, 
injustice, and the limitation of the inalien- 
able rights of every man and woman. 
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ABSTRACT 


Education, in its widest significar:ce, is identical with the cultural process. In the least elaborated societies 
the cultural heritage may be learned adequately by direct participation in daily life, while more complex 
social orders require specialized educaticnal institutions. The “bush” school in West Africa is considered here 
as having the function of inculcaticn in a society which, in degree of complexity, is of intermediate type. 
Studied in its own cultural milieu, the ‘‘bush” school appears to be genuinely educative. 


The social anthropologist and the sociolo- 
gist consider education in its broadest as- 
pects to be coterminous with the cultural 
process in which, over successive genera- 
tions, the young and unassimilated members 
of a group are incorporated by their sharing 
of the social heritage. Education from this 
_point of view thus is directed by the group 
in the daily interaction of its members as 
well as by specialized functionaries or sub- 
groups, and in the process the cultural pat- 
terns are transmitted and the socially ac- 
cepted values realized. 

The social values of a group are those 
phenomena which it recognizes as constitut- 
ing the active or potential factors in the pro- 
motion of its welfare or which, when not 
properly controlled, create dysphoric condi- 
tions. Thus there are, on the one hand, posi- 
tive social values, as food, shelter, health, 
and the fundamental necessities of life, as 
well as other socially desirable ends defined 
by the culture, and, on the other hand, nega- 
tive social values, as crime, disease, death, 
witchcraft. These constitute in a large meas- 
ure the social environment and determine 
the characteristic activities of a society. It 
is in relation to them that we may therefore 
speak of the function of education. This 
function is not to be confused with purpose, 
although in social life the two are often close- 
ly related; for the function of anything is 
simply what it does, and we speak of the 
function of objects which have no purposes, 
as, for example, that of the sunlight. More- 
over, in attempting to achieve the goals 
which are proposed, a people often attain 
quite different ends, as in the case of the 


teacher who, desirous of creating friendship, 
makes two boys embrace after a fight, but 
only intensifies their enmity; or of the Vol- 
stead Act, which created a wave of vice and 
crime instead of a nation of temperate citi- 
zens. 

Hence, while the function of social life, in 
general, is that of passing on the cultural 
heritage, it may be recognized that not every 
social example is worthy to be copied and 
preserved. Every group struggles to main- 
tain only its ideals, along with the technol- 
ogy and skills needed for providing subsist- 
ence. Thus, while education 1s identical with 
life in a particular society, it is obligatory 
that in every group there should be imposed 
upon certain institutions the duty of making 
deliberate efforts toward fostering the best 
in the cultural heritage, in regard both to the 
objective world of materials and techniques 
and to their subjective counterpart of senti- 
ments, Interests, and attitudes. In short, 
the incidental educative function of social 
life is supplemented by a more or less self- 
conscious purpose, superimposed upon one 
or more fundamental institutions or carried 
out by a special educational organization. 
This purpose involves the conservation, ex- 
tension, and transmission of all the cultural- 
ly accepted values and ideals to the succeed- 
ing generations so as to insure their conti- 
nuity as they are defined in the local group 
and thus to perpetuate its life. There gen- 
erally is required a more or less special em- 
phasis determined by national or local aims. 
There also are the problems of adjusting the 
group to the larger world in which it lives 


‘and of accommodating the individual so that 
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his efforts to realize his wishes may not con- 
flict too seriously with the needs of his so- 
ciety. 

The formulation of an educational pro- 
gram for any group therefore is dependent 
upon two general factors: the nature and 


needs of the child, which determine the- 


methods of procedure, and the nature and 
needs of the society, which determine the 
goals, 

In the very simplest societies, as that of 
the Andaman Islanders, the Sakai of the 
Malay Peninsula, an Eskimo village, or 
other similar groups, informal education, in 
which the individual learns incidentally by 
direct participation and imitation, is rela- 
tively adequate for social continuity. The 
learning that goes on under such conditions 
is genuine; for the patterns of life are pre- 
sented to the individual in their immediate 
setting, and what he learns is close to his in- 
terests and put into direct use; in fact, he 
learns by doing. In such a society where 
there is only a meager differentiation of vo- 
cations, with no complex technology, and in 
which the system of beliefs and practices is 
comparatively simple, the gap between the 
growing child and the adult world is relative- 
ly narrow and may be spanned without a 
long period of special preparation. Here the 
inculcation of the social values is achieved 
with a minimum of self-conscious purpose; 
that is to say, it is not abstracted from the 
daily life. In more complex social orders, 
where only the general designs of life are ac- 
cessible to the young, the educative process 
must take on some degree of specific and 
separate organization; the social heritage 
must be broken up into assimilable portions 
and simplified, so that education as a pur- 
posive endeavor becomes differentiated from 
the educative function of daily life. Some 
form of specialized educational institution 
develops, and the passing-on of selected 
social ideals takes place in a relatively dis- 
tinctive and artificial environment. But 
this differentiation entails certain problems, 
for the social values tend to become some- 
what impersonal to the learner, are not im- 
mediate and vital in character, and are likely 


to be hidden in symbols. In such a situation 
learning may degenerate to mere acceptance 
of performulated matter, to rote memory 
without understanding or responsibility. It 
becomes more and more difficult to relate 
the experiences acquired under such formal 
circumstances to those obtained in direct as- 
sociation, to distinguish between intrinsic 
and mediate values, and for the learner to 
understand the mediate values associated 
with his contemporary activity. 

From the foregoing remarks it would ap- 
pear that the adequacy of any deliberate and 
formalized educational system may be tested 
by considering the extent to which it is rep- 
resentative of the cultural heritage and its 
achievement in so relating the activities of 
the more or less specialized environment to 
those of the practical social world of which 
it is a part that the two may be contiguous. 

It seems permissible and profitable to 
describe and study the “bush” school of 
West Africa on the basis of this framework, 
although that educational system may not 
be regarded as formal on a par with the 
schools among westernized peoples. The 
“bush” school, as will be seen, has the char- 
acteristics of a deliberate and purposive 
procedure in a specialized environment. 

The training of youth in West Africa is . 
accomplished through one of the types of 
secret societies common in the area. In these 
societies, as in many other affairs, the sexes 
are segregated. The name which is now in 
general usage for the boys’ society is poro— 
in the Vai language, póló or póró (with open 
0)! This form, or some dialectic variant of it, 
is found over a relatively wide area in Li- 


t For sake of economy, the few native (Vai) 
words included have not been transcribed in pho- 
netic script, with the exception that the tones are 
shown by the grave accent (for low) and the acute 
accent (for the high register). There are at least 
three significant tonal distinctions (tonemes) in this 
language, but the middle tone does not appear in any 
of the words employed here. The vowel qualities 
have beer. described briefly in parentheses following 
the first occurrence of each word. The Vai e is in- 
variably a low back vowel, while 7, e, and o may be 
open or closed. A colon following a vowel indicates 
that the vowel is long. The consonants have prac- 
tically the same qualities as in English. 
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beria, Sierra Leone, and other areas over 
which the Mandingo languages are spoken. 
The name for the corresponding girls’ so- 
ciety is bondo, Vai bòndò (o closed), or, more 
correctly, sdndi (with open). There is little 
variation in the organization and activities 
of these societies as they occur among the 
Mende, Vai, Kpelle, Krima, Gola, and other 
related groups. The description given here 
refers to them as they are established among 
the Mende and Vai, the data being obtained 
primarily from Miss Fatima Massaquoi, a 
native Vai student at Fisk University, in- 
cluding notes in correspondence with her 
brother, Mr. S. Ciaka Massaquoi, of Pen- 
dembu, Sierra Leone. Poro seems to be a 
generic term which once was and still may be 
applied to the societies without regard to the 
_ sex of the participants and which includes 
similar associations among men and wornen, 
the adult groups being political and civic 
rather than distinctively educational in aim. 


The most widely distributed and probably 
also the oldest name of the society is poro, strict- 
ly speaking, pole, thus with open o in both in- 
stances. Dapper, in the seventeenth century, 
called it paaro, so that perhaps the stem original- 
ly contained an a.? 


The adult groups are not strictly germane to 
the subject presented here and therefore 
may be omitted. 

The original meaning of the word pore 
is not known clearly. Westermann, quoting 
two other authors, makes the following 
statement: 

Wallis (p. 183) says poro means literally 
“daw” or “one word”; also Alldridge, A Trens- 
formed Colony (p. 194), speaks of “the order of 
the Poro or law.” If this translation is not 
- etymologically correct, itis nevertheless expres- 
sive of the power of the poro for legal discipline.3 


. These societies are of fundamental im- 
portance in the local culture, and every 


2 Diedrich Westermann, Die Kpelle (Göttingen, 
1921), p. 236. 

3 Ibid., p. 236n. The writers quoted are Breith- 
waite Wallis, “The Poro of the Mendi,” Journal of 
the African Society, IV (1904-5), 181~89, and T. J. 
Aldridge, A Transformed Colony: Sierra Leone as 
It Was and Is (London, rgro). 


youth, male or female, must receive such 
training before being considered worthy to 
assume the responsibilities of an adult. 
With the growing influence of Mohammedan- 
ism, Christianity, and European culture, the 
significance of the poro in native life is wan- 
ing, along with detribalization and the gen- 
eral modification of aboriginal culture. 

The boys’ society or school may be de- 
scribed first. In the Vai language, the spe- 
cific name for this institution is bék, and a 
person who has been inducted into it is 
known zs a bél kat, “initiated man.” (The e 
of béh is open, the 7 closed; in kat the ais a 
low back vowel and the z is closed.) 

The sessions of this school are not held in 
the towns or villages proper, but a perma- 
nent place is selected in the forest not far dis- 
tant from the principal or capital town of a 
chiefdom or district. This special section of 
forest is called bél fila (fila pronounced with 
closed i, low back a), “béh forest,” and is 
never used for other purposes, although all 
the structures are burned at the close of each 
term. Every district or subchiefdom has its 
own school and special reserved forest for 
the purpose. 

Once boys have entered the forest, they 
are at no time allowed to return to the towns 
until their training is complete; nor under 
any circumstances are female visitors toler- 
ated. No one except members of the society 
is permitted entrance to the area. If uninti- 
ated persons approach it, they must make 
their presence known so that none of its 
secrets will be exposed. If a man trespasses, 
he will be initiated, while a woman under 
such circumstances will be killed. During 
the period in which the school is in session 
the forest is said to be the special possession 
of the principal official of the institution, and 
not even the chief is permitted to enter with- 
out the permission of this man. Thus, in a 
physical and spatial sense, the “bush” 
school is a special or distinctive environ- 
ment. 

The principal official of the school is the 
dé zò: (a low back, o closed and long), “the 
leader who stands at the mouth or head,” 
who is endowed with wisdom and mystic 
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power in a superlative degree. He has a 
majestic status in the society, is respected 
by the chief and elders of the tribe, and is 
honored with intense devotion by the youth 
of the land. In personal characteristics he 
must be chivalrous, courteous, public-spirit- 
ed, law-abiding, and fearless. He must have 
a full knowledge of all the native lore, arts, 
and crafts, must be well versed in the history 
and traditions of his people and an authentic 
judge of all matters affecting their welfare. 
Other men of good repute who are special- 


ists in various fields of activity serve as his | 


assistants and as teachers of the novices. 


For the institution among the Kpelle the 
characteristics and role of the leader have 
been described ir. the following words: 


The grandmaster, namu, is, of course, a 
human being and is known as such by the mem- 
bers. At the same time, he possesses attributes 
which raise him adove the merely human. He 
himself is immortal; that is, his death is kept a 
secret, and the choice of the successor takes 
place in the strictest secrecy and in the narrow 
circle of the outstanding members; and he has 
the power to kill people and restore them to life. 
This refers, of course, actually to the secret so- 
journ of the poro youths in the poro bush and 
their later re-entrance into the community of 
village companions. They are thought of as hav- 
ing been dead and restored to life, actually 
swallowed by the grandmaster and reborn, 
which, however, the usual popular opinion 
quite generally conceives of as the ability of the 
namu to revive the dead. 


It is only naturel that the imagination of the 
folk is vigorously occupied with the namu and 
attributes to him the supernatural. He is seen 
surrounded by the beings [people] in the village, 
since he moves about just as other people, but 
he also flies through the air. Thus near Densu 
{place name] there is pointed out a large, slender 
tree with fantastically projecting boughs, on 
which the zamu takes rest when on his journeys 
through the air or on which he meets the grand- 
mistress of the sande society. 


On his visits to the towns the grandmaster 
always makes his appearance surrounded by a 
group of initiated, who protect him from strange 
glances [glances of the uninitiated]. He generally 
goes unclothed. Orly to the initiated is he visi- 
ble: upon his appearance in the village all the 
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uninitiated—women, children, and strangers— 
must retire to the huts and close the doors. 


On festive occasions the namu wears a gala 
costume which consists of wide trousers extend- 
ing over the knees; a short-sleeved, close-fitting 
waistcoat; and a héaddress which is a type of 
cylindrical hat made of small metal plate, orna- 
mented on the upper portion of the front with 
the head of a plumed raven [Hornraben], and 
trimmed with cowrie shells and white otter or 
ape fur; over the brow a white band; around the 
neck a large ruffle made of projecting leather 
pieces (leopard and antelope skin), three to five 
centimeters wide and ten centimeters long, 
trimmed with white fur and cowrie shell; a | 
medicine bag and other magic hung around the 
neck; in one hand a large fan decked with many 
pieces of skin underneath and little bells above 
and in the other hand a horsetail or cowtail. 

A namu can conduct several schools at the 
same time—as many as three—which often are 
located some distance apart. In this case he 
spends alternately some time in each one and 
intrusts the remaining part of the development 
to his assistants, one of whom always carries out 
the inspection of a school. The journeys of the 
namu from one school to another are kept secret, 
and the students learn hardly anything of his 
absence; therefrom originates the belief that he 
may be in several places simultaneously and is 
bound to no locality. Often agreements are 
made between various headmasters for the pur- 
pose oz conducting a course interchangeably. 
The headmasters then hold a conference in the 
capital of the oldest, and the latter presides.4 


The period during which a session is to be 
held is determined by a council consisting of 
the leader. his assistants, and the elders of 
the tribe. The term in length varies from 
group to group. Among the Gola, in the old 
days, the session is said to have had a dura- 
tion of from four to eight years; among the 
Krima, or Krim, it was three to five years; 
while among the Mende and the Vai the 
time was from two to three years. Wester- 
mann gives the length of the term as record- 
ed by himself and others for a number of 
tribes. His figures vary from two months 
among the Kru to ten years for the Temne, 
although he adds the statement that “many 


4 Westermann, op. cti, pp. 238-40. 
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of the figures given above may be more ideal 
than actual.’ 

At present, under the influence of new 
ideas and the gradual Europeanization of the 
region, there is a general desire for oppor- 
tunity to acquire knowledge which the 
“bush” school alone cannot provide, so that 
the periods have been progressively reduced. 
Thus the term among the Vai and the Mendi 
is now approximately eighteen months only, 
while it is about two years among the Krima 
and from two to three years among the Gola. 

When the time arrives for the school to 
convene, parents who wish their boys to be 
initiated make known their desires to the 
tribal elders, who in turn inform the para- 
mount chief. The latter passes the informa- 
tion on to the leader and other officials of the 
school. Then the news circulates rapidly 
throughout the land, and the boys begin to 
gather, coming in from all parts of the chief- 
dom. There is no established regulation 
covering the age limits for membership. 
However, it is generally believed that ħu- 
man beings are more tractable and teach- 
-able when young than when fully mature, so 
that boys are expected to enter usually be- 
tween the ages of approximately seven to 
nineteen years. In exceptional cases, how- 
ever, the authorities do not generally object. 

At the beginning of the session: all the 
boys who have not been circumcised already 
. are given this treatment. The number of 
boys who are circumcised at this time is de- 
pendent upon the age distribution, as the 
older ones will have received the operation 
prior to entrance. It appears that in years 
before the influence of the West was so great, 
most of the novices were quite young and 
consequently were uncircumcised at the 
opening of the term. l 

Circumcision constitutes a sanitary meas- 
ure, although there were no social diseases 
before the coming of the Europeans. It is 
thought, however, that less dirt will be ac- 
cumulated when the skin of the male organ 
has been excised. An uncircumcised man, 
moreover, is considered to be a weakling and 
is despised as an inferior being. 


5 Ibid., pp. 234735. 
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After the circumcision rites a period of 
time is allowed for the healing of the wounds. 
Then a feast is celebrated so that the boys 
may be given opportunity to know one an- 
other as well as to become acquainted with 
the teachers. The women prepare food for 
this festival, but they are not permitted to 
bring it into the school. 


Now begin the specific forms of training. 
The boys are divided into groups according 
to their ages and aptitudes and receive in- 
struction in all the arts, crafts, and lore of 
native life, including a variety of games and 
sports, such as swimming, canoeing, hunting, 
trapping, acrobatic stunts, dancing, singing, 
drumming and the playing of other musical 
instruments, wrestling, climbing, etc. These 
are for the purpose of physical development, 
the acquisition of fundamental skills, the 
sharpening of the wits, and appreciation for 
native art. It is by this means that the char- 
acter is molded and a youth is prepared to 
take his place among the generation of 
adults. Moreover, the continuation of all 
these traits is insured. The first instruction 
involves a series of tests in order to deter- 
mine individual differences, interests, and 
ambitions (to see what the boys can do) 
and an' acquisition of the fundamental 
knowledge which every adult is supposed to 
know. Later, opportunity for demonstration 
of special ingenuity, skills, and originality is 
afforded. A youth who shows special apti- 
tude for weaving, for example, is trained to 
become a master of the craft; while those 
who show distinctive skill and interest in 
carving, leatherwork, dancing, “medicine,” 
folklore, etc., likewise are developed along 
these specialized lines. This early training 
also includes work in the erection of the 
structures which are used while the session 
lasts. The buildings constructed for the 
school are sufficiently numerous to consti- 
tute one or more towns. All the laws and 
traditions of the tribe are taught, as well as 
duty to the tribal chief, tribe, and elders, and 
the proper relations to women. Training is 
given in the recognition and use of various 
medicinal herbs, their curative powers, and 
various antidotes. Also, the secrets of wild 
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animals are taught——how they live, how to 
recognize their spoor, and how to attack 
them. 


All this training is tested out in the labor- 
atory of “bush’’-school life. For example, in- 
struction in warfare is accompanied by ac- 
tual mock battles and skirmishes. The boys 
are separated into various “towns” similar in 
location and arrangement to those in which 
the general population is or has been dis- 
tributed. These towns must be barricaded, 
defended, and attacked. Previous wars in 
which the tribe has been engaged are re-en- 
acted, the boys of one group playing the role 
of the people under attack at a certain time, 
while those of another act the parts of the 
enemies. The ruses which the enemy em- 
ployed are gone over carefully, and the at- 
tackers must carry them out with precision 
and dexterity. Some of the attacks are made 
on rainy nights, when the inhabitants are 
asleep; others are made when there are festi- 
vals, when the “‘men” are in the fields, the 
actual situation, with all the preoccupations, 
distractions, and surprises of some known 
war, being re-created. All this is possible be- 
cause the forest is sufficiently large, covering 
several square miles. All the buildings, 
fields, and activities are the responsibility of 
the boys after they have received their in- 
structions. They must live in these towns, 
work the fields, and carry on all the activi- 
ties of normal tribal life, at the same time 
preparing to defend their possessions or to 
make attacks according to the assignment 
which they have received and the account 
which the instructors have given of the prev- 
ious war. Sometimes a lapse of two or three 
months may occur before the plans can be 
executed. This makes the situation all the 
more genuine, The defenders are informed 
of the errors in judgment and tactics which 
were formerly committed in actual combat, 
and the battle is conducted upon the basis of 
the previous life-situation. Then the entire 
war game is replayed, the defenders having 
learned what the shortcomings were and how 
to correct them, and the “enemy” making 
special effort to succeed in the face of the 
new improvements in defense. In these bat- 
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tles all the obstacles with which the people 
were once confronted in such crises are re- 
created. Some of the boys play the roles of 
women and children who must be guarded 
and defended, who constitute the impedi- 
ment of a human cargo. The “enemy” at- 
tempts to capture and enslave these ‘“wo- 
men” and “children” just as is done in nor- 
mal warfare, for it is not the custom to kill 
women and children in military combat. 

Thus, although the “bush” school is con- 
ducted in a special environment—e., in one 
which is differentiated from the general so- 
cial milieu—the degree of artificiality is not 
so great as it often is under the conditions of 
formal education among peoples of Euro- 
pean and American cultures. The greatest 
amount of dissimilarity between the school 
situation and that of native life in the towns 
and villages would seem to be the absence of 
certain distractions in the school—the re- 
moval! from normal family ties, from the di- 
rect influence of mothers and kinsmen, who 
tend to condone the frailties of the youths. 
This does not seem to constitute a disadvan- 
tage or to seclude the activities in an ivory 
tower. In fact, there is a general notion 
among these people that there should be 
some form of counterbalance to the intimate 
association between children and their im- 
mediate parents (those of the simple or bio- 
logical family), for under such conditions 
they will be cajoled, indulged, and petted too 
much and in this way not prepared for the 
sacrifices incidental to normal social life be- 
yond this narrow circle. For this reason, 
children are distributed often among the 
more distant relatives for various periods of 
time. The requirement that life in the 
“bush” school must involve withdrawal 
from such contacts appears to be an applica- 
tion of this fundamental principle. Indeed, a ' 
child is not expected to enter a “bush” 
school in which his close relative has a posi- 
tion of authority. 


Life in the secret society is a complete 
rite de passage from the helplessness and ir- 
responsibilities of childhood to citizenship in 
a world of adults. Thus a youth acquires a 
new name in the béh, according to his rank 
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in the group and his achievements. He re- 
tains this name for life, and it is always ap- 
plied to him by those who have been initi- 
ated in the school. Uninitiated persons may 
not use it. This latter form of life, it may be 
seen, is developed gradually within the ccn- 
. fines of the institution. Entrance to the so- 
ciety is a symbolic death for the young, who 
must be reborn before returning to family 
and kin. Those who die from the strenuous 
_ life are considered simply not to have been 
reborn, and their mothers are expected not 
to weep or grieve for them. 

It may be seen that life in the “bush” school 
is not a tranquil experience but rather a thor- 
ough physical, mental, and moral test m 
which unsuitable traits are eliminated, the 
individual either undergoing profound modi- 
fication or meeting his death. It is said that 
abnormal characters experience no rebirth; 
weaklings, freaks, and homosexuals do not 
return. This has elicited some disturbance 
among the missionaries and humanitarians, 
but it should cause no lack of elationfor the 
Hootons,® for the natives feel that those who 
cannot endure the test are no loss to society. 

Yet a boy is proud of his “bush’’-school 
days, and he reflects over them with fond 
remembrances. At the completion of the ses- 
sion the chief is informed privately, and he 
then (as during the whole period) visits the 
society only in the role of a private citizen. 
A day or two after his return he sends his 
representatives to meet the leader and the 
authorities in a highly ceremonious manner. 
The boys make a number of demonstrations, 
covering a day or more. Then there are 
various examinations administered by the 
representatives, after which they return to 
the chief and elders, who are informed of the 
impressions received. At this time prepara- 
tions are made for the ceremonial return of 
the boys to the town. This is usually con- 
sidered to be of great tribal, and in some in- 
stances intertribal, importance. 

A type of pavilion is erected within the 
chief’s compound for the reception of the 


6 See Earnest A. Hooton, Apes, Men, and Morons 
(New York, 1937), €g, as well as his studies of 
criminal behavior. 
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boys; or, if the chief’s court is sufficiently 
Jarge, it may be decorated elaborately for 
the purpose. After all these preparations 
have been completed, the chief and his reti- 
nue meet with the leader and the officials of 
the society, when the formal presentation or 
return of the forest to the ruler and elders is 
made. This does not usually occur in the 
forest iiself, and only responsible male citi- 
zens are present. Great speeches are made, 
and sentiments of appreciation are expressed 
to the leader. After these ceremonies the 
leader rises, thanks his chief and elders in a 
brief speech, and finally kneels before the 
chief (the boys of the school following his 
example) and, with the palm of his right 
hand resting on the ruler’s knee, makes a 
statement somewhat as follows: “I pledge 
loyalty to you and to my tribe. Now I give 
back your forest. Here am I, and here are 
your boys.” This is followed by great shout- 
ing, rejoicing, and the sounding of drums. 
The chief, sitting in his official chair of state 
(formerly a stool), lays hands on the leader 
and replies, “Thank you. I bid you rise.” 
Following this, the chief is escorted to his 
compound with all the pomp and circum- 
stance befitting a great ruler. 

By this time the parents and relatives of 
the bovs, the general public, friends and ac- 
quaintances from far and near, have assem- 
bled in the town in order to witness the ar- 
rival of the boys. The latter, having been 
ceremoniously washed and having rubbed 
chalk or clay on their bodies, splendidly clad 
in their “bush” uniforms, each bearing a 
long staff, are lined up near the town await- 
ing the signal to enter. Suddenly the report 
of a musket or sound of the tribal drum is 
heard, and amid great shouting and rejoic- 
ing the boys begin rushing immediately into 
all parts of the town, gazing furiously in all 
directions as if they were warriors anxiously 
in search of booty. 

According to tradition, the boys have the 
right at this time to beat to death any ani- 
mal which may be encountered as they rush 
about the town. Some parents deliberately 
leave such animals as sheep, goats, and fowl 
at their doors so that the boys may kill them 
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in this manner. Wealthier people may leave 
even cattle for this purpose. There are at 


least two native explanations for the custom. : 


One is the idea that the boys, as warriors and 
adventurers being permitted to enter the 
town, have the freedom to plunder therein, 
while the other notion is that they must be 
given the privilege, to demonstrate publicly 
their manly and courageous spirits. It is said 
that at present animals other than fowl are 
rarely left exposed to such destruction. 

After this period of license the youths are 
lined up again and led to a stream, where 
they take baths and dress in their best cloth- 
ing. Then they are taken back to the “bush” 
quietly and secretly by way of a different 
route. Next they march in orderly and 
peaceful manner, to the accompaniment of 
the native guitar, drum, and singing, ap- 
plauded by the jubilant and anxious specta- 
tors, to the pavilion erected for them. In 
this place they are met once more by their 
relatives and friends and enjoy the com- 
panionship of the distinguished men of the 
tribe. Gifts are bestowed upon them by rela- 
tives and friends. While quartered in this 
pavilion, they are not permitted to raise their 
hands to their mouths, but each is fed from 
a dish by a special servant, for they are con- 
sidered to be babies, newly reborn. They are 
retained in the building for four or five days, 
during which time there are great feasts and 
much rejoicing. They have many great 
privileges and may call for and receive the 
best that can be afforded. This may consti- 
tute a burden on their proud parents, who, 
if they are poor, even incur debts in order to 
please their boys. In some instances years 
of preparation are required before a boy can 
be initiated, so heavy is the cost. This may 
delay the time until the boy almost reaches 
full manhood, or even later. However, this 
expense is connected entirely with the aggre- 
gation rites, as there are no fees for attend- 
ance in the school. 

After these rites have been concluded and 
sentiments of appreciation have been ex- 
pressed to the leader, chief, and elders, the 
boys are returned without ceremony to their 
parents and are finally taken to their respec- 


tive homes. They are now full citizens of the 
society, with legal rights and responsibilities 
equal to those of all adults. Before being 
worthy of great leadership, however, a youth 
must have further experience in the civic and 
political societies, of which there are five 
grades. 

The elaborate ritual of aggregation fulfils ¢ 
the zunction of giving effective public ex- 
pression to the social sentiments associated 
with the cultural values which the school 
preserves, enlarges, and passes on to the 
young people. These rites are therefore edu- 
cative, for it is through public expression 
that the sentiments are kept alive and made 
contagious. The behavior has inherent mo- 
tivation, as it is bound up intimately with 
certain basic elements of human nature, such 
as pride, display, and heroism. Thus the ac- 
tivities of this group are contiguous with 
those of the general social order, and the bél 
may be regarded as an effective educational 
institution—judged of course, in the light of 
its cultural setting. 

Attention may be directed now to the 
sister-organization. No great detailed con- 
sideration of it seems necessary here, for in 
organization and operation the s.dzdi, or “‘so- 
ciety for girls,” is parallel to the bél. How- 
ever, it is not conducted so far from the town 
or In so great a space as is the Jatter. The 
inclosure for the snd} consists of a large 
fence constructed of giant forest wood, neat- 
ly plastered on both sides with clay and sur- 
rounding a spacious campus. It is usually 
built near one end of the town and, if pos- 
sible, near a river, so that the girls may wash 
and bathe without having to go very far and 
expose themselves to public gaze. Within 
are constructed several temporary buildings, 
according to the number of inmates; and, as 
in the case of the school for boys, the entire 
structure is burned at the close of the ses- 
sion. The buildings and campus are the 
bondé proper, indicating privacy, while the 
society itself is the sdzdi. 

The heavy construction work is done by 
men, after which everything is given over 
to the women and the men may have no 
further concern with the institution. It is 
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considered to be a capital crime it a man 
should gain knowledge of the activities or 
interfere with the deliberations. 

At the head of the society is the 26: bà, 
“the big z6:,” whose position, as that of the 
chief official of the boys’ group, is heredi- 
tary. She represents the spirits of the female 
ancestors, who have left the institution and 
all the cultural values to their descendants 
and who are with the hatter in the school. 
She is usually a woman of more than middle 
age, established in the society, and in posi- 
tion to break her ties with the home and 
domestic responsibilities during the term of 
the school. As a representative of the ances- 
tral spirits she may undergo a metamorpho- 
sis and become what has been called by 
Europeans “the dancing devil,” due to the 
fact that she, or a younger substitute, dances 
on certain occasions completely concealed by 
a large mask and special dress. There may 
thus be two persons with this title—the one 
who rules the school and the other who 
dances in the form of the spirit. The division 
may be necessary because the leader may be 
too old for the strenuous exercise recuired by 
the dance. In any case the identity of the 
masked dancer can never be revealed, as she 
is symbolically a spirit. There is a special 
attendant who follows the dancer, continu- 
ously praising and giving thanks to the spirit 
for the benefits which have accrued to the 
group. This attendant carries a mat, as the 
dead are wrapped in mats for burial. The 
active leader is merely the spirit having 
taken corporeal shape. In all these respects 
she is similar to the leader of the boys’ so- 
ciety. 

Next in rank to the leader is an official 
called the /é gbà (with open e), who holds 
the position of vice-leader or assistant lead- 
er. Then comes the lé? gbà kpó kpé (with 
open o). These constitute the leadership of 
the group and are called “mothers” by the 
girls. In addition, there is another woman, 
the mdémbdi (with closed +), who supervises 
and is responsible for the cooking, washing, 
and general domestic affairs. Among the 
girls the oldest or first initiated also holds an 
official position. She is a type of student 
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leader, who calls the girls together for vari- 
ous activities; decides, in consultation with 
the adult women, the program of work and 
recreation; and assigns the girls to various 


groups for these activities. She must be . 


highly respected by her fellow-members, 
and she takes the lead in every important 
affair. | 

There is some uncertainty as to the time 
during which this society holds its session. 
It may very well be that the period is prac- 
tically the same as that of the society for 
boys (which is the notion of our female in- 
formant, who herself was initiated but did 
not remzin for a complete term). She esti- 
mates the term as varying from three to 
seven years, but her figures for both groups 
are higher than those of her younger brother, 
who says: “In no case do girls remain in the 
sdndt or bòndò for more than one year; this 
term has from ancient times never changed.” 
By way of comparison, Westermann’s fig- 
ures for the Kpelle groups may be cited. He 
states that the óró in this tribe has a term 
of six years, while the sdwdz term is only 
three years.” The differences between the 
social responsibilities and status of males and 
females may constitute an argument in favor 
of a briefer session for the latter. | 

- There is not much ceremony at the be- 
ginning of the sénd?, although the girls must 
undergo clitoridectomy. It appears that the 
age for entrance is about the same as that 
for bovs and that the actual time of joining 
likewise may vary according to circum- 
stances. 

This institution is very clearly maintained 
for the purpose of preparing a girl to assume 
her place as a wife and mother attached pri- 
marily to the domestic unit in the social 
order. The girls are said to be spirits, as all 
unborn children are, and they smear their 
faces with a preparation of white clay so as 
to simulate spirits. This clay must be re- 
plenished and replaced when washed off un- 
til the session is concluded. It is symbolic of 
membership in the sdzdi, along with a neck- 
lace consisting of a small horn-shaped fruit 
shell in which a red berry is placed and a 


7 Op. cit., pp. 234 and 256. 
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string of beads made of cylindrical pieces of 
wood and worn around the waist. These are 
removed at the ceremonial washing of the 
novices at the erd of the term. 

The girls are instructed in all domestic af- 
fairs, such as cooking, the various ways of 
preserving food, the collection of nonpoison- 
ous mushrooms, medicinal herbs and lore, 
the preparation of cosmetics, spinning, em- 
broidering, the care of children, and the ele- 
ments of being good mothers and capable 
wives, as well as in dancing, singing, story- 
telling—all that which a native woman is 
expected to know. Like the boys, they re- 
ceive new names according to their position 
and accomplishments in the society; and, 
like the boys, the weaklings may not experi- 
ence rebirth. 

The aggregation rites are very much the 
same as those at the close of the society for 
boys, including <he special reception hall, 


-the feasting and rejoicing (except, oi course, 


that the girls do not rush about the town and 
“plunder” it as the youths do, nor do they 
bear staffs or wear “bush” uniforms). Upon 
graduation, in mast instances, they are ready 
for marriage, although in the case of very 
young girls the marriages may not be con- 
summated physically for some time. Also 
the girl, unlike the boy, until she has reached 
middle age or thereabout does not venture to 
offer her hand in greeting the leader of the 
school in which she was initiated, even for 
years after the session has closed. She usual- 
ly bows in deep respect, resting the palm of 
her right hand on her knee. The leader re- 
sponds by placing her hands lightly on the 
subordinate’s shoulder. 

The sàndì, which so closely parallels the 
béht, seems to possess the same educational 
characteristics and suitability as the latter, 
and both may be rated on equal terms. 

It may appear that much of what has 
been described more closely approaches the 
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ideal native cultural pattern than what is 
carried out in actual practice. This is no 
doubt true; but it would not seem to invali- 
date the conclusion that tkese institutions, 
considered in relation to the cultures of 
which they are a part, are more genuinely 
educative and efficient than many of the for- 
mal schools of occidental culture. There are 
no cultural lags and “useless knowledge” 
stored in symbols remote from the contem- 
porary social order. Some of the activities 
and subject matter of the “bush” school 
may be rejected on the basis of the standards 
of modern civilization, but the system should 
be considered with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion before missionary or other efforts are 
made to modify it fundamentally; for no 
criticism so severe as that which has been 
made of the French educational system of 
the recent past (and which seems largely 
applicable to many of our present-day 
schools) can readily be made of the native 
youth trained in the ér6 or of this institu- 
tion in relation to its cultural milieu. It has 
been said of the French system that 


the primary danger of this system of education 
-—very properly qualified as Latin—consists in 
the fact that it is based on the jundamental psy- 
chological error that the intelligence is developed 
by the learning by heart of text-books. Adopt- 
ing this view, the endeavour has been made to 
enforce a knowledge of as many hand-books as 
possible. From the primary school till he leaves 


. the university a young man does nothing but 


acquire books by heart without his judgment or 
personal initiative being ever called into play. 
Education consists for him in reciting by heart 
and obeying.® 


The experience which is gained in the 
“bush” school would seem to be far less 
spurious. 


8 Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd (London, 1908), 
pp. 103-4. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper discusses the implications of a total cultural approach for what is termed “education,” especially 
for peoples of an alien cultural background. It treats the effects on the individual of the education imposed 
by his own culture and of one foreign to his culture, discussing the pertinence of these findings for action 


programs in the education of culturally alien peoples. 


Within recent years we have begun to ap- 
preciate culture as a totality. The implica- 
tions of this approach have already started 
to affect not only those who are studying the 
individual as a person but also those who are 
workers in such fields as public administra- 
tion, social work, and educaticn.t Here we 
shall discuss the implications of the broader 
psychocultural approach for the field of ed- 
ucation, particularly as it affects the educa- 
tion of culturally submerged peoples. 

First, let us try to gain some perspec- 
tive on education in relation to our own 
society. For us “education” has come to 
mean that formalized process of knowledge- 
and-technique transmission which is the spe- 
cial burden of a particular set of institutions 
we label “educational.” In other words, we 
have isolated from the totality of our cul- 
ture certain knowledge, techniques, arts, 
and ideals and have put the primary respon- 
sibility for their transmission upon a group 
of institutions known collectively as our ed- 
ucational system. Not all societies have pre- 
cipitated out of solution the same parts of 
their culture, nor have they turned them 
over to the same type of institutions. Some 
societies, for instance, have chosen the time 
of puberty and only the male sex for an in- 
tensive period of training in certain aspects 
of their culture. Stratified societies have 
often limited formal education to a particu- 
lar class, as a class of nobles or of priests. 
As we compare one society with another we 
find great variation in the material that is 


t Scudder Mekeel, “A Social Science Approach to 
Case Work with the American Indian,” Family, 
October, 1937; “Social Science and Reservation 
Programs,” Indians at Work, November 15, 1936. 


selected from a culture to be formally 
taught, in the age at which the individuals 
are taught, in the reasons why they have to 
be taught, in the method of selecting them 
for learning, and in the type of institutions 
which are given the educational responsi- 
bility. 

From this viewpoint, then, we see that 
formal education does not necessarily influ- 
ence directly and overwhelmingly the whole 
culture of a people, nor can it be used to 
maintain or change every aspect of culture 
effectively. Quite often, when we become 
acutely conscious of social and economic 
problems, we begin to think about the pos- 
sibility of education as a cure-all; or we agi- 
tate for a law to put an end to the difficulties . 
by fiat. We forget that education is only a 
segment of our entire culture, as is law. 
Both law and education, to be effective, 
must first be geared to the actual cultural 
behavior of individuals and to the particu- 
lar social structure before either can turn 
the wheels of change to advantage. 

The true place of education as a formal- 
ized process in our culture can most readily. 
be grasped by examining the history of the 
application of our educational system to cul- 
turally alien peoples, such as the American 
Indians. With them the first concerted at- 
tempt was made during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. At this time boarding- 
schocls were built away from the Indian res- 
ervations. In order to fill these schools the 
children were almost kidnapped. The idea 
behind the boarding-school program was 
that if the Indian children were separated 
from their parents and their Indian environ- 
ment for a few years and exposed instead to 
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American white education, they would be- 
come American whites in their behavior and 
could then be safely sent back to their reser- 
vations. Strangely enough, it was found 
that by far the majority returned to Indian 
ways, or went “back to the blanket,” as it 
was called. 

The reasoning of the administrators of 
this policy had evidently been that, since 
American white children were educated in 
school, Indian children would become like 
American whites if subjected to the same in- 
fluences. Two extremely important factors 
had been overlooked—factors which we are 
only beginning tc consider in our education- 
al programs. The first was that the Indian 
children had already been subjected to train- 
ing during the mcst formative period in their 
lives—that is, the first six years.? Further- 
more, this training had been in their native 
language and by their native techniques and 
ideals. The second neglected factor was 
that, regardless of how much or how little 
of American white culture had penetrated 
while they were in boarding-school, the In- 


- dian children with extremely few exceptions 


returned to their own communities, which, 
aside from language, upheld institutions, 
standards of behavior, and ideals different 
from those supported by the boarding- 
school education. Even if white standards 
had made a deep impression, it never oc- 
curred to anyone to ask what an Indian 
youth would have gained by acting like an 
American white among his own native peo- 
ple. He certainly would have been cut off 
from all human contact within his natal 
community. It was not “savagery” that sent 
him back to the blanket, but rather the 
yearning, which we all share, for contact 
with our own kind. The boarding-school ex- 
perience merely cut into, and interrupted 
for a time, the main stream of an Indian 
child’s education. 

Therefore, without questioning the po- 
tent force of education, it can be stated that, 
in so far as producing or maintaining a cul- 


3 Scudder Mekeel, “An Anthropologist’s Ob- 
servations on Indiar. Education,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XIII, No. 3 (1936), 151-59. 


ture is concerned, it is only one such force. 
Education cannot be expected to carry the 
whole burden of cultural transmission or 
change. We have come to an appreciation of 
this fact within the past décade. 

Next, from the standpoint of culture as 
an operational totality, we shall have to re- 
examine other assumptions in the education- 
al field. For example, in those instances 
where we apply the educational system of 
our society to peoples of a differing culture, 
we sometimes attempt to select choice bits 
of that culture for preservation as it begins 
to change. In fact, we often think rather 
sentimentally of the “cultural heritage” of 
immigrant groups or of preliterate peoples. 
By “cultural heritage” we may mean any- 
thing from art forms to a folk or tribal cos- 
tume. We think that there must be some 
way of preserving the “best” of the “old” 
and of adding it to the “best” of the domi- 
nant cultural environment. This view would 
be justified if each culture were made up of 
separate pieces which carried intrinsic and 
absolute values and which could be inter- 
changed indiscriminately with pieces from 
other societies. Unfortunately, every cul- 
ture hes a matrix, a configuration, into 
which the pieces fit. Actually, the “pieces” 
are not pieces at all but are mainly our own 
abstractions.3 

For education, as well as for other action 
agencies, a better approach to this particu- 
lar question of change in submerged cul- 
tures is to look on culture as an attempt to 
solve the problems which every society faces 
—problems of getting a living, problems of 
easing human relationships, and problems of 
orientation to life. An immigrant group or 
a preliterate people swamped by Euro- 
American influences must revise its custom- 
ary solutions in the face of a changed envi- 
ronment. For such groups the problems go 


3 Scudder Mekeel, “Beaded Necklaces [and Cul- 
ture],” Indians at Work. 


4See Robert Redfield and Lloyd Warner, “Cul- 
tural Anthropology and Modern Agriculture,” 
Farmers in a Changing World: Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, 1949 (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1941), pp. 983-93. 
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far beyond a moral or an aesthetic “best” 
in choice of cultural material for their solu- 
tion. 


Even the problem of preserving its iden- 
tity may become acute to a submerged peo- 
ple. Such a group may seize on one or more 
of its older cultural forms as a symbol of its 
distinctiveness from the surrounding peo- 
ples. This may be a varying bit of dress 
taken over from the older costume, a special 
way of preparing food, or a particular eco- 
nomic pattern. Thus, a rural nationality 
group within the United States may insist 
on certain agricultural techniques even 
though they are inefficient. The county ag- 
ricultural extension agent, who knows of, 
more practical methods, tackles the prob- 
lem with confidence of success. But in spite 
of his urgent advice the people ere obdurate. 
They tell him that they farmed that way in 
the old country, or that their way is all right. 
The county agent ends by feeling that he has 
to deal with an obstinate, stupid group. 
However, the situation is far from being 
purely economic. The very identity of the 
group appears to be at stake, because these 
farming methods are its symbol of distinct- 
ness. Their former country has quite likely 
advanced in its farming techniques, but the 
immigrants think of what those techniques 
were at the time they left. Hence, in such 
instances, new farming methods cannot be 
taught merely in terms of their efficiency. 
The total situation must be understood. 


Of course, some peoples attempt com- 
plete and rapid submergence oi themselves 
as a group in the dominant society, rather 
than preservation of identity. Here, also, 
certain aspects of culture are seized on; but 
in this case it is those of the dominant so- 
ciety, and especially those aspects that sym- 
bolize that society for the submerged group. 
Or these two tendencies—to preserve group 
identity and to lose it—frequently occur in a 
single community. Then there occurs a po- 
larization of the old way and the new way 
for the same segment of culture. For in- 
stance, on the Pine Ridge Indian Reserva- 
tion, South Dakota, the Teton-Dakota In- 
dians feel the necessity of following a re- 
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spectable wedding with a feast. The host, 
however, has the alternative of a Christian 
or an Indian feast. One symbolizes the 
American way and the other the Dakota. 
The main criterion seems to be chicken for 
one and dog meat for the other, whereas In- 
dian pemmican and American pie could both 
be served at either. The two latter, pie and 
pemmican, have not been singled out as 
symbolically Indian or American. In other 
words, only certain cultural items were se- 
lected to carry the burden of meaning. 


Thus culture is not an index of easily mov- 
able items. It must be viewed as a meaning- 
ful whole, just as the particular situation in 
which a group of people carrying a culture 
find themselves must be looked at in its to- 
tality. Broad educational plans must be ad- 
justed to the situation and the culture as 
they are and then be carried on from that 
point. We cannot yet predict just what as- 
pects of culture will be retained in a particu- 
lar acculturation situation. We know only 
that there are processes involved, both psy- 
chological and cultural, which preclude our 
calling them haphazard or accidental in na- 
ture. 

So far I have tried to relate education and 
its problems with alien or folk peoples to 
culture as a dynamic entity. Now I should. 
like to shift the emphasis to the impact of 
culture on the individual. How does society 
impose its culture on the new individuals 
born into it, and what part does education 
play in this process? For our society it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that cultural 
conditioning of the individual begins at an 
early age and involves a rather severe and 
deep-set modification of the impulse-life. 
This was first brought to light in systematic 
fashion by Sigmund Freud, although the cul- 
tural implications have only recently be- 
come clear.’ We have next to examine what 
happens to the growing individual in other 
cultures. This phase of the work is only in 


5 Scudder Mekeel, “Clinic and Culture,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX, No. 3 
(1935), 292~300; “A Psychoanalytic Approach to 
Culture,” Journal of Social Philosophy, IL, No. 3 
(1937), 232-36. 
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its beginning. In so far as our society is con- 
cerned, formal education is but one process 
for conditioning individuals to the culture 
within which they will operate as adults. 
The most fundamental conditioning has al- 
ready occurred during the early period be- 
fore a child enters school for the first time. 
The molding of the child’s personality is 
done primarily by the parents, who are an 
infant’s first representatives of the culture 
into which he has been born. This parent- 
child transmission of culture for our society 
is no new fact, but the specific processes by 
which such transmission takes place are still 
not completely appreciated. The signifi- 
cance for education—especially for educa- 
tion of culturally alien peoples—is far reach- 
ing. For there appears to be a definite rela- 
tionship between child-training and the cul- 
ture which a child must eventually assume 
as an adult. If this is so, then our education- 
al system, which is part of our culture, may 
not work on the child who has already been 
trained in a differing cultural situation and 
by different methods and standards. For, 
even in changing cultures, older child-train- 
ing methods may persist long after the adult 
culture to which they were originally related 
has radically changed. This also has its im- 
plications for educational procedure with 
such groups. 


It may be well at this point to examine a 
specific people. Let us take the Western 
Sioux, or Teton-Dakota tribe. These Indi- 
ans, in the old days, were characterized by 
feather war-bonnets, skin tipis, sign lan- 
guage, buffalo-hunting, and the Sun Dance. 
To us and to Europeans the Plains Indians, 
of which the Dakcta were a part, have come 
to represent the American Indian. At the 
present time the Sioux Indians, aside from 
the physical charecteristics of race, present 
to outward appearance, in terms of clothes, 
houses, utensils, and tools, a picture not very 
divergent from that of the surrounding 
whites on a low economic level. In spite of 
the superficial likeness, however, one is 
struck by the different attitudes, thought 
patterns, and behavior. After over a hun- 
dred and fifty years of fairly constant white 


contact the socially “full-blooded” Teton- 
Dakota still retain behavior patterns which 
are at variance with those of American 
whites. For example, the old prestige value 
in the release of wealth, instead of its accu- 
mulation as with us, still persists. A man 
who saves for a rainy day is looked down on 
by his own people, and even his children® 
may be ostracized by the others in school. 
This attitude toward wealth is so antitheti- 
cal to ours that it has caused much trouble 
to educators who have been trying to incul- 
cate our ways of life in terms of frugality 
and thrift. However, in spite of the per- 
sistence of many behavior patterns and 
attitudes, the Dakota culture as such is 
gone, just as has the buffalo, which was its 
economic base. Why is it that the support- 
ing attitudes and values have not disap- 
peared as well? 

The answer lies primarily in the methods 
of child-training. Several years ago the writ- 
er had the opportunity to arrange a field 
trip with a child analyst among the Sioux. 
In the very cursory study of child-training 
which we made, it became apparent that a 
relationship existed between present-day 
methods and the old adult culture, in so far 
as it could be reconstructed.’ In fact, the 
particuler type of child-training current 
seemed to have changed far less than had 
the culture. Not having realized its full sig- 
nificance, neither the government nor the 
missionary educators had paid much atten- 
tion to the particular methods used in bring- 
ing up the children. 

Several teatures of Teton-Dakota child- 
training stand out in contrast to our own 
patterns. For instance, parents rarely, if 
ever, threatened their children directly with 
punishment. If they did not behave, they 


6 Scudder Mekeel, The Economy of a Modern 
Teton-Dakota Community (“Yale University Publica- 
tion in Anthropology,” No. 6 [1936]); “Teton- 
Dakota Acculturation,” unpublished paper read be- 
fore the American Anthropological Association, 
December, 1931. 


7 Erick H. Erickson, “Observations on Sioux 
Education,” Journal of Psychology, VII (1939), 101- 
66. 
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were threatened by being told that someone 
would get after them or take them away. 
This might be either a mythical character or 
an old man in the community who had as- 
sumed the role of frightening children. Now- 
adays the “white man” is also used as a 
bogey. The Dakota parent also rarely 
strikes a child. Thus the Dakota child is not 
estranged from his parent by fear of punish- 
ment, as is often the case in our ownsociety.® 


It was further observed that the Sioux 
child was not systematically estranged from 
the functions and desires of his own body, 
as is the case with our children. Sphincter 
and anal control were not made an issue. 
The child really worked the problem out by 
himself at an age when he was capable of 
doing so. In addition, the Dakota parents 
attempted to make their children feel self- 
reliant and secure. Psychoanalytic psychol- 
ogy has shown that the particular attitudes 
of parents toward the child, the child’s body, 
and its functions appear to have a direct re- 
lationship to the retentive and eliminative 
modalities in the child’s developing charac- 
ter. Not only are such factors in child-train- 
ing connected with adult character, but also 
they seem to be related to the general tenor 
of adult culture as well. Certainly the elimi- 
native-retentive modes that would be en- 
gendered by the particular type of Dakota 
child-training fit, as a character pattern, the 
Dakota emphasis on generosity and the 
prestige-value placed on wealth-release. 
This is further reinforced by the great re- 
spect of Dakota parents for a child’s prop- 
erty. l 

Material in Abraham Kardiner’s Tke Indi- 
vidual and His Society lends support to this 
conclusion.” For instance, certain factors of 
Tanalan culture in Madagascar appear to be 
bound up with aspects of Tanalan child- 
training. Unlike the situation among the 


8 This may serve to explain the peculiar behavior 
of Indian children in the Dakota country when they 
first enter school and are confronted with a white 
schoolteacher. It might also block the relationship 
of the teacher to the child as parent-surrogate. 


9 New York, 1939. 
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Dakota, excretory control is imposed severely 
and at an early age. Adult Tanala character 
definitety presents features which we not only 
have come to associate with such early and 
severe training but which also are recognized 
as Important for proper adaptation to Tana- 
la culture. Such features include, particu- 
larly for the younger sons, a premature de- 
velopment of responsibility, a sense of obli- 
gation, conscientiousness, and unswerving 
loyalty. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
in every culture individuals are psychologi- 
cally modified for participation in their cul- 
ture. The primary milieu for such training 
during the individual’s early years is the 
family and its extensions. However, there is 
great variation from culture to culture as to 
what methods are used for conditioning the 
individual, as to who does the conditioning, 
as to how deeply controls on the impulse life 
are imposed, and as to what aspects of the 
developing personality are seized upon ei- 
ther for stimulation or for repression. Psy- 
chologically, the problem needs to be studied 
among varying cultures from the viewpoint 
of specific character formation in, and indi- 
vidual adjustment to, specific cultural envi- 
ronments. For education it would be very 
helpful to know the genius of personality 
configuration in an alien culture so that ob- 
jectives and classroom methods could be ad- 
justed accordingly. In its relation to educa- 
tion this is as important as the totality of 
the culture itself. 

Therefore, if we are to employ our educa- 
tional system intelligently and successfully 
among peoples who differ culturally from 
ourselves, we shall have to keep several 
problems in mind. The first and most im- 
portant is for us to be absolutely clear in our 
own minds as to what we as the majority 
group are trying to accomplish, and why we 
have certain special objectives. For exam- 
ple, up to fifteen years ago we tried to make 
all immigrants and Indians into “Ameri- 
cans” in thought, action, and language. We 
have recently become uncertain of this at- 
tempt and have started to talk about the en- 
richment of American life through cultural 
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contributions of immigrants and Indians. 
Now we talk less about the complete blot- 
ting-out of all alien cultural characteristics. 
Yet, as our ideals and objectives change, so 
must our action programs. And it is always 
the better part of wisdom to know not only 
what our values actually are but also what 
are the underlying causes of those attitudes 
which motivate our action programs for the 
“aliens” in our midst. 

The second problem, after we are certain 
of our objectives, is to plan a realistic action 
program. Part of such a program is to relate 
education directly to the actual lives of the 
immigrant or folk group. Education should 
help to strengthen and guide the transplant- 
ed culture. Therefore, we should understand 
such factors as the prevalent methods of 
child-training how these methods are related 
to both the contemporary submerged cul- 
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ture and the adult personality configura- 
tion, and how these factors differ from those 
in our culture. Again, we should understand 
the alien culture in terms of its “wholeness” 
and be conversant with the ways in which 
its institutions are adapted or not adapted 
to carry on in the American scene. We 
should know not only what the economic re- 
sources are, but what the habit patterns for 
exploiting them are; and, finally, what are 
the capabilities and interests of the people, 
especially those which can be developed for 
their well-being and support. It is only at 
this point of understanding that we can real- 
ly begin to plan and put into effect an in- 
telligent end successful educational pro- 
gram, in terms of objectives, values, curricu- 
lum, budget, and personnel. 
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EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL: THE JEWS 
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ABSTRACT 


The strong emphasis and high valuation which the Jews have historically placed on learning created a 
common consciousness and coherence which assured their survival as a separate group despite their 
wide dispersion. Jewish education until the Enlightenment consisted mainly of rote learning and casuistic 
interpretation of sacred texts. It remained medieval in spirit longest where the opportunities for participa- 
tion in capitalist secular culture were most restricted. In more recent times the increasing migration of Jews 
to the urban areas of advanced capitalistic nations has tended to weaken the influence of religious education 
with all but the nationalist groups. For the most part, Jewish learning now serves only as a supplement to 
the secular public education. The contrast between the highly urbanized, sophisticated Jews and the Ne- 
groes is great. Nonetheless, as minority peoples they have many common problems of adjustment and 


orientation. 


It is one of the occupational psychoses of 
schoolmen to be afflicted by a school-cen- 
tered conception of the world and of educa- 
tion. There is perhaps more reason for im- 
puting a great significance to the school in 
the case of the Jews than with most other 
peoples, for to speak of the Jews as “the 
people of the book” is more than a mere 
euphemism. Similarly, to ascribe a high val- 
ue to educetion as a social function in the 
Jewish community is not just a historical ex- 
aggeration, for there is ample evidence to 
show that, from biblical days on, education, 
whatever variable content may have been 
given to the term, has been extraordinarily 
highly esteemed in the Jewish community. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTINUITY 


If we think of education as part of a proc- 
ess by which societies keep themselves alive 
and renew themselves in the face of chang- 
ing membership, changing locality, and 
changing circumstance, it is pertinent to ask 
what education has contributed to the sur- 
vival of the Jews; for, despite the fact that 
even before the Nazis’ massacres there were 
fewer than twenty millions of Jews out of a 
total of about two billions of human beings, 
they are still very much alive. It is futile to 
ask why a social group seeks to survive in 
the face of threats to its existence from with- 
out and disintegration from within. We do 
know that everywhere societies do manifest 
this tendency, which they seem to have in 


common with living organisms. We must 
leave it to the theologians to determine 
whether men are immortal, but there can be 
no doubt that societies are immortal. They 
cannot die even if they try, for, though the 
entire membership of a group be exter- 
minated, some remnant, at least, of the cul- 
ture that made them a group will make its 
influence felt, if on no one else but their 
would-be exterminators. 

There are, indeed, human aggregations 
that are not societies, or that were societies 
but have ceased to be peoples distinguished 
by a body of heritages, values, and attitudes 
which bind them together into a social en- 
tity. The Jews, despite their changing for- 
tunes throughout their long history, have 
never ceased being such an entity. Whether 
they would have it so or not, certain individ- 
uals were treated as Jews and hence re- 
garded themselves as Jews. On the other 
hand, the few millions of Jews who have sur- 
vived the travail of history represent only a 
remnant of the stock that must have de- 
scended from their ancient forebears. As the 
saying goes, if we go back far enough, we will 
find that we are all kin to one another. Even 
Hitler, anthropologically speaking, might, 
upon genealogical analysis, turn out to be a 
non-Aryan, reluctant though the Jews are to 
press the claim. In determining who is a 
Jew, even he went no further in his genea- 
logical test than the non-Aryan grand- 
mother; and it is said that Goering, when 
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reproached by his fellow-Nazis for employ- 
ing a general of undoubted partly Jewish 
ancestry for a leading position in the Ger- 
man air force, said: “In this country I deter- 
mine who is a Jew.” 

There are varying theories as to the role 
education has played in the life of the Jews. 
As we examine the historical record, we find 
that many different kinds of activity have 
been called education, and still more widely 
different activities not called education have 
been truly educative. Looked at from one 
point of view, all there is to a society is its 
self-perpetuation, the most Important part 
of which, even. more important than physi- 
cal procreation, is the communication 
among its members in time and in space. 
If by education we mean not only that com- 
munication by which we transmit an experi- 
ence from one individual or generation to 
another but the process by which we arrive 
at common experiences and values, then we 
must conclude that all life is educative to 
the extent that it is social. It is this, I take 
it, that Dewey has in mind when he says: 


Society not only continues to exist dy trans- 
mission, by communication, but it may fairly 
be said to exist in transmission, in communica- 
tion. There is more than a verbal tie between 
the words common, community, and communi- 
cation. 


Since the Jews, from the days of the dis- 
persion on, have been scattered throughout 
the world, the criterion for determining the 
scope of their society is the extent of their 
intercommunication. Indeed, in the absence 
of a concentrated settlement, of political 
unity, or of racial identity, it was only 
through communication that the widely dis- 
persed remnants of Israel ever held together. 
We must add, however, that the frequent 
interchange of communication among the 
distant Jewish settlements in the East, in 
Africa, in the New World, and in the various 
parts of Europe did more than merely pre- 
serve the cohesion of a religious and ethnic 
community; it furnished the bases of the pe- 


* John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New 
York, 1916), p. 5. 
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culiar economic and intellectual advantage 
which the Jews enjoyed in comparison with 
their indigenous neighbors. This constant 
traffic of men, of goods, and of ideas pro- 
vided the source of the continuous renewal 
of the culture and prevented it from lapsing 
into the parochialism and stagnation so 
characteristic of the Dark Ages in Europe. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Every system of education must be seen 
against the background of the social order of 
which it isa part. The social milieu in which 
Jewish education has operated has been 
highly diverse. And yet the educational ob- 
jectives, institutions, and methods which 
may be called Jewish have persisted and 
have been cherished as sacrosanct virtually 
as they were molded in a milieu as alien to 
the world in which the Jews now live as 
Scholasticism is incongruent with the spirit 
of modern science and secular, free, empiri- 
cal inquiry. Every system of education in- 
evitably molds the individuals who come 
under its influence according to a pattern. 
It seeks to create a definite human type. 
The Jewish educational system of the Mid- 
die Ages did this as effectively as any sys- 
tem, even that of the Jesuits, ever seems to 
have done. 

The type that it produced was the hair- 
splitting dialectician equipped to quibble 
about the meaning of texts culled from the 
Bible and overlaid with the pronouncements 
of the rabbis as compiled in the Talmud. 
The Yeshiva Bachur, who was the end-prod- 
uct of this educational formula, even prided 
himself on his impracticality. The world of 
actual human social life was extraneous to 
him, The community conspired to shelter him 
from its storms and its mundane problems. 
The wife to whom he was married at a very 
early age labored to support him while he 
browsed over the books, his body, by the 
time he reached adulthood, being so unfit 
for the physical rigors of life that he was 
little more than an invalid. But, in the 
measure that he immersed himself in the 
sacred books and mastered their contents by 
sheer rote learning, he shed luster upon his 
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family, his community, and, indeed, upon 
Jewry everywhere. 

The saving grace of this type of education 
was that it only indirectly touched the ma- 
jority of the able-bodied males and even 
more remotely the women. It deliberately 
set out to educate men for an order which was 
long past if it ever truly existed—an order 
which was the product of aromantic leap into 
an Imaginary past and a utopian future. It 
was indeed education for futility. And yet this 
ceremonial form of education served a very 
important function for the community even 
though it made sacrificial victims of the in- 
dividuals who were subjected to it. For the 
masses of Jews it made an otherwise miser- 
able existence more endurable. It kept alive 
and insured the continuity of a tradition and 
thereby welded a scattered, haunted people 
into an enduring unity capable of holding 
intact its cultural identity in the face of 
overwhelming odds. 


HISTORICAL PERIODS IN JEWISH 
EDUCATION 


The principal imprint of education upon 
the Jewish people was made by the educa- 
tional system which developed in their Eu- 
ropean communities during the Middle 
Ages. The education which was dominant 
during the Middle Ages, however, rested in 
part upon the foundations that were laid 
during the biblical period, extending ap- 
proximately to the second century B.c. The 
core of education during this period con- 
sisted of the Torah. The emphasis laid upon 
education in the biblical period is too well 
known to warrant exposition.2, The duty 
that evolved upon the parents to instruct 
the young in the Commandments is indi- 


2 Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages (2d ed.; London, 1932); Salo W. Baron, A Secial 
and Religious History of the Jews (3 vcls.; New York, 
1937); Georg Caro, Sozial- und Wirtschafisgeschichte 
der Juden im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit (2 vols.; 
Frankfurt, 1908, 1920); Simon M. Dubnow, His- 
tory of the 7 ews tn Russia and Poland (3 vols.; Phila- 
delphia, 1916); Moritz Gtidemann, Geschichte des 
Erziehungswesen und der Kultur der chendlandischen 
Juden während des Mittelalters und der neueren Zer 
(3 vols.: Vienna, 1880-88). 
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cated by the injunction; “And thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children” 
(Deut. 6:7), and the corresponding duty of 
the young to seek this instruction may be 
indicated by, “Hear, my son, the instruc- 
tion of thy father and forsake not the teach- 
ing of thy mother” (Prov. 1:8). Isaiah as- 
sumed reading and writing to be common in 
Jerusalem in 680 B.c. Education in the bib- 
lical period was so intimately involved with 
religion that a distinction between these two 
spheres of life can scarcely be made. It may 
be said that, without the inculcation and 
transmission of the religious heritage which 
was so central a part of Jewish social life in 
biblical times, the fate of the Jews after the 
dispersion would certainly have been dif- 
ferent, for, as Saadya ben Josef (born in 
Egypt in 892) said, “Our people is a people 
only because of the Torah.” 

The second period in the history of Jew- 
ish education, overlapping in part with the 
biblical period, was the talmudic era, ex- 
tending from approximately the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. to the end of the fifth century A.D. 
To a large extent the content of education in * 
this period was colored by the nostalgic long- 
ing for a return to a homeland. The devel- 
opment of the Talmud itself, consisting 
as it did of commentaries on and inter- 
pretations and codifications of the Law, 
illustrates the extent to which the life of the 
Jews in the Diaspora was woven into a unity 
by an appeal to sanctions and loyalties 
which found their way into documents. The 
unity thus achieved was fortified by a belief 
in common descent. The Torah became a 
“portable fatherland” in exile, and the Tal- 
mud served as a fence around the Torah. 
The creed of the Jews in the period of disper- 
sion was not so much connected with a city 
or a land as with a book. The emphasis up- 
on the sharing of the content of that book, 
therefore, became an understandably pow- 
erful device in molding a common conscious- 
ness among people living under widely vary- 
ing circumstances in widely scattered terri- 
tories. 

It was expected of the father during this 
period that he would teach his son the Law 
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and the Commandments as well as a trade, 
and it is even reported that where circum- 
stances allowed he was to teach him to swim, 


Study combined with a secular occupation 
is a fine thing, for the double labor makes sin 
to be forgotten. All study of the Law with 
which no work goes, will in the end come to 
naught and bring sin in its train. 


The actual practice of teaching, however, 
did not always conform to this talmudic in- 
junction. Often it overemphasized the incul- 
cation of conformity to dogma and ritual—a 
dogma which must frequently have seemed 
archaic, considering the difference between 
the time and condition of its genesis and the 
mode of life for the control of which it was 
invoked. 

In the talmudic period, as in the biblical 
period, there existed a noticeable difference 
between education for boys and education 
for girls. It was the men rather than the 
women who were the responsible members 
of the religious community and who, hence, 
were given the benefits of formal instruc- 
tion. Girls were rarely trained in anything 
but the domestic occupations. Even in the 
family ritual and ceremonial the male was 
dominant. Filial piety, however, was en- 
couraged; and, even though the mother was 
not the responsible head of the household, 
she enjoyed the respect and reverence of the 
children and often imbibed the group herit- 
ages and learning through oral rather than 


‘written mediums. 


The medieval period of Jewish education 
extends from approximately the sixth to the 
end of the eighteenth century, for the end of 
the Middle Ages for the Jews did not come 
until the culmination of the Enlightenment 
in Europe. Progressively the Jews in the 
Middle Ages found themselves more widely 
dispersed throughout the Western world 
and at the same time more isolated in their 
local communities. Their life took on more 
and more the character of a transitional 
stage torn between the memory of a glorious 
past and a messianic belief in an equally 


3B. Talmud Abot . 2, quoted in i F. Moore, 
Judaism (1927), Il, 12 
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bright future. Their world was becoming 
more and more fictional. As Benjamin Dis- 
raeli put it: “A race that persists in cele- 
brating their vintage although they have no 
fruits to gather, would regain their vine- 
yards.”*4 


THE SOCIAL EVALUATION OF EDUCATION 


Indicative of the increasing importance of 
education in this period are the many rab- 
binical pronouncements extolling the vir- 
tues of education. “As long as the voices of 
children are heard chirping the words of the ` 
Law in the houses of worship and learning, 
the Jewish people are safe against all foreign 
aggressors.”5 “Take heed of the children of 
the poor, because from them will issue forth 
the Torah.” Upon the extensive store of 
book learning was piled a rich layer of lore. 
Whereas the former was transmitted 
through the school, the latter was communi- 
cated through the channels of intimate fam- 
ily living in the cramped ghetto communi- 
ties. 

The violent waves of persecution which 
frequently swept down upon the scattered 
communities of Jews in the Western world 
tended to accentuate the nostalgic intellec- 
tual feeding upon the past and the romantic 
elaboration of the hopes for the future. 
Dreams turned a gnawing sense of inferior- 
ity into visions of triumph and certainty of 
survival. The survival of the remnant of 
Israel was regarded as essential for the reali- 
zation of the messianic hope. The solidarity 
of a widely dispersed society became more 
and more evidenced by the voluntary obedi- 
ence to the edicts of distinguished rabbis— 
distinguished not through their worldly 
power but through their reputation for 
learning. Many of these rabbis enjoyed a 
wide territarial authority extending far be- 
yond the village or town where they had 
their seat. 

The domestic, the communal, the reli- 


+ Tancret or the New Crusade (London, 1894), p. 
388. 


5 Talmud Babli, Gen. r. 65: rô. ; 
§ Talmud Babli, Ned. 8ra. 
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gious, and particularly the educational as- 
pects of the life of the Jewish communities 
combined to furnish not so much an escape 
from the hostile world as a compensation for 
it. In his learning, be it ever so useless and 
archaic, the outcast and despised Jew could 
inwardly rise above his untutored persecu- 
tors. Since the Jews came to Europe as 
strangers and to a large extent remained 
strangers by virtue of their different de- 
scent, culture, and occupations, they found 
both the necessity and the opportunity to 
develop a distinctive educational system. 
Their way of life differed radically from that 
of their neighbors, and their religion was the 
. central criterion upon which their differ- 
entiated way of life rested. Often they had 
good reason to be convinced that they were 
the bearers of a civilization more advanced 
than that of their Christian neighbors. 

The Jew was tied to his Christian neigh- 
bor, however tenuously, almost exclusively 
by the bonds of commercium rather than by 
the bonds of connubium, which ultimately 
are required to blend the many into one 
both biologically and culturally. In the 
Middle Ages the Jews had to contend not 
only against the general xenophobia of the 
population but also against a state religion 
from which they were excluded as infidels. 
Perhaps if the Jews had gone (and to the ex- 
tent that they have gone) to countries on a 
higher level of civilization than their own, 
they would have been (and have been) dis- 
appearing as a distinct group. If the Jews 
had pursued the path of connubium, which 
their religion forbade, as did other strangers, 
there would probably be no hatred of the 
' Jews today. But there would also be no 
Jews. In addition to whatever internal fac- 
tors of cohesion operated upon them, of 
which their education was perhaps the most 
important, it was the xenophobia of their 
neighbors, their exclusion from full partici- 
pation in the life about them, and their per- 
secution that insured their survival. As the 
founder of modern Zionism put it: “We are 
a people—the enemy makes us a people.’’? 

The recognition that education has been 


7 Theodore Herzl, A Jewish State (London, 1934). 
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one of the prime forces making for the sur- 
vival of the Jews is amply recorded in educa- 
tional history.® 
As Dr. Isaac Landman says: 


Tae primary function of the Synagogue, 
even before it became a Beth Hatfillah, a house 
of praver, is a Beth Hamidrash, a house of 
study. Now, if we are to seek an aim, a purpose, 
an cbjective for religious education without 
channeling these into a prime definition, we 
seem to have them here: to educate for survival.9 


The education in the case of the Jews. de- 
signed to bring about this survival was an 
education in a way of life, changing with the 
changing circumstances in which the Jews 
found themselves in different times and 
places, but rooted in the Torah and the Tal- 
muc (which literally means “teaching’’) and 
in the accumulated lore of centuries. 

Not only during the period when the 
ghetto was the characteristic mode of com- 
munal life of the Jews, but even after partial 
emancipation, when the winds of secularism 
began to disintegrate the isolated Jewish 
community, education among the Jews was 
primarily religious education. The obliga- 
tion of the individual to seek this education 
and of the community to provide the facili- 
ties for it is emphasized time and again in 


8 Sez Isaac Landman, “Survival Values in Jewish 
Religious Education,” Religious Education, XXXIV 
(July-September, 1939), 135-42. Landman quotes, 
among others, Elmer Harrison Wilds, who stresses 
that “education has been the prime force in their 
national and racial existence... .. The greatest 
lesscn to be drawn from the history of the Jews is 
that a strict adherence to an educational system 
based upon a peculiarly high religious and moral 
ideal has preserved the unity of the race in a way 
that no political system could approximate. The 
salvation of this people has been due to its educa- 
tion” (Tne Foundations of Modern Education, pp. 
60-77). Landman also cites Thomas Davidson to 
the effect that ‘‘one lesson, above all, Jewish educa- 
tion has to teach us, that the most important ele- 
ment in all education is moral discipline. The Greek 
with his art and his philosophy, and the Roman with 
his law and his statesmanship have vanished from 
the face of the earth; but the Jew, with his moral 
discipline, with his Torah, and his Talmud, is still 
with us, as strong and ready for life’s struggle as 
ever” (A History of Education, p. 85). 


9 Ob., cit. 
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the codes and edicts of the rabbis as well as 
in the fundamental law which centuries of 
dispersed Jewish communities embraced as 
a living entity. Maimonides, one of the best 
representatives of rabbinic Judaism in the 
twelfth century, stated this individual obli- 
gation as follows: 


Every man in Israel is obliged to devote 
himself to study, be he rich or poor, of good 
health or afflicted by diseases, a youngster or a 
doddering elder; even if he be a beggar living on 
charity or a father burdened with a family, he 
ought to set aside time for study by day and 
night. . .... Among the greatest scholars of 
Israel there were wood-pickers and water- 
carriers, even blind men, and they neverthe- 
less studied the Tozah by day and night..... 
Up to what age is one obliged to study the 
Torah? Unto the day of death..... 10 


And those who were not able to study were 
enjoined to provide the means whereby 
others could do so. Maimonides may be 
taken again as the example of the rabbis who 
declared it to be the duty of the community 
to i 


appoint elementary school teachers in every 
state, district and town. A town which fails to 
send children to school shall be excommunicated 
until it appoints school teachers. If it persists 
in its failure, it shall be outlawed, because the 
entire universe is maintained only by the breath 
of school children.* 


In the medieval Jewish community, while 
wealth conferred prestige and power, it 


was effectively counterbalanced—indeed, more 
often than not far outweighed—by the influence 
and social dignity of descent (ythus), piety, 
and especially learning.” 


But piety and learning did not 


create any distinct, superior class of charismatic 
priests such as existed in the contemporary 
privileged Catholic clergy..... We may readily 
discount some of the widespread exaggerated 
notions of the rabbi’s position in the ghetto 


to Salo W. Baron, The Jewish Community, II 
(Philadelphia, 1942), 169. 
1 Thid., p. 170. 


12 Salo W. Baron, “Capitalism and Jewish Fate,” 
Menorah Journal, XXX (summer, 1942), 128. 
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community, as fostered by both the predomi- . 
nantly rabbinic orientation of extant sources 
and the romanticizing modern scholarship. We 
must nevertheless admit that at least until the 
rise of the early modern parnasim who ruled 
the communities of Holland, Germany and 
Poland with an iron hand, the leadership rested 
principally with scholars and men distinguished 
by good deeds or renowned ancestry, which 
itself was largely estimated on the basis of 
scholarly or pious deserts.*3 


The emphasis upon rabbinic studies to 
the disadvantage of biblical and linguistic 
studies was accentuated as the status of the 
Jews in medieval society was lowered and as 
their segregation became more complete. 
At times tke dialectical method of talmudic 
instruction, especially in the north, was car- 
ried to absurd extremes. This was particu- 
larly unfortunate in view of the fact that the 
general overemphasis upon intellectualism 
in the ghetto already tended to produce 
unbalanced types of personality. 

There were wide variations both in the 
esteem in which learning was held and in the 
methods of education as between the differ- 
ent regions of Jewish settlement. On the 
whole, the rabbinical tradition was strongest 
in northern and eastern Europe, and weak- 
est in the south and in the west. Where the 
Jew had the opportunity to participate in 
the rising secular culture, the sciences and 
the professions, trade and commerce, the 
educational content and methods of the 
ghetto community were forsaken for the 
richer opportunities without. 


CONTEMPORARY JEWISH EDUCATION 


The advance of capitalistic civilization in 
Europe, associated as it was with the ration- 
alization and secularization of life, did even 
more to undermine the traditional Jewish 
communal life than that of European so- 
ciety in general. The new liberal atmosphere 
opened the door to assimilation and weak- 
ened the ancient and once-powerful religious 
sanctions without giving the Jews a virile 
national culture to fall back upon. What is 
more, in more recent times the trend of Jew- 


"3 Ibid. i 
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ish migration has been overwhelmingly in 
the direction of the most advanced capitalis- 
tic countries and in these countries into the 
most urbanized areas. The proletarianiza- 
tion of the Jews and the associated influ- 
ences of socialism, trade-unionism, and class 
consciousness have further weakened the 
force of the old religious tradition and with 
it the religiously sponsored education. A 
notable exception is found among national- 
ist, particularly Zionist, sections of the Jew- 
ish population, where a distinctly Jewish 
education continues to be provided for the 
young. 

The traditional type of school among the 
Jews from medieval times on was the cheder, 
which, if it became imposing in size, some- 
what like a modern consolidated school, was 
called a Talmud Torah.4 Instruction con- 
sisted in reading and writing Hebrew and m 
memorizing texts by means of mechanical 
repetition and rote learning. By the time 
the boy reached the age of ten to fourteen he 
graduated to a secondary school, or yeshiva, 
where he studied the Talmud and was sub- 
jected to dialectical drill. This teaching was 
a unique medium for continuing the Jewish 
religion unchanged—embalmed—-from gen- 
eration to generation and for maintaining 
the Jews together as a separate cultural unit 
in a hostile world. 

This form of teaching, which until re- 
cently was continued virtually unchanged in 
eastern Europe and in some of the cities of 
the United States, concentrated on literary 
knowledge to the exclusion of science and 
art. It had no place for sport or recreation, 
which among pious Jews, as among the Puri- 
tans, were regarded as distractions from the 
serious business of life and learning. The 
place of games in these schools was taken by 
intellectual acrobatics, which were thought 


u For a summary account of contemporary Jew- 
ish education see Arthur Ruppin, The Jews in the 
Modern World (London, 1934), chap. xix; Jewish 
Education, now in its fourteenth vclume; Israel 
Chipkin, “25 Years of Jewish Education in 
the United States,” American Jewish Yearbosk, 
XAXVIII (Philadelphia, 1936), 27-116; Samuel 
Dinin, Judaism in a Changing Civilization (“Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education,” No. 563 
[New York: Columbia University, 1933). 
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to be conducive to the further development 
of the mind in the subtleties of talmudic 
casusitry. When it is recalled that until ap- 
proximately the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century compulsory education was virtually 
unknown to Christian children and that, in 
contrast, the Jewish boy was confined to the 
cheder from approximately the fourth or 
fifth year on, during most of the day virtual- 
ly every day in the year, the long-run effect 
upon the differences in personality of the re- 
spective groups must have been serious. 
The ideal product of this system of educa- 
tion was the matmid, or the young man who 
devoted himself to the study of Hebrew lit- 
erature day after day without intermission. 
While such a person was stamped with the 
gravity of a joyless youth, he was a person 
who entertained no doubts about his moral 
and intellectual convictions and loyalty to 
his people. 

In addition to these elementary and sec- 
ondary educational institutions, there were 
higher educational institutions or seminaries 
devoted to the training of advanced schol- 
ars. It was in these institutions that the 
most serious rumblings of the secular influ- 
ence were felt, and it was these that were 
most ready to make the readjustments to a 
changing world situation. It is generally 
among the emancipated intellectuals who 
have intimate contact with the outside 
world that we must expect the critique of the 
established dogma to be most vocal. Thus, 
for instance, it was men like Moses Mendels- 
sohn and his circle, who were moving along 
the margins of the European world of the 
Enlightenment, who accomplished some of 
the outstanding modern reforms in Jewish 
education. From the higher institutions in 
turn there reverberated in our own time up- 
on the elementary and secondary institu- 
tions the more modern and scientific ideas 
concerning educational content and method. 
In the larger cities of America and of Europe 
today and, to a lesser extent, in the smaller 
communities Jewish religious education is 
proceeding along lines not so far different 
from the most progressive educational 
methods of the country at large. Increasing- 
ly the teachers and administrators in these 
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nstitutions are trained according to modern 
principles, and, if they lack the fervor of old, 


they have at least mastered the techniques 


of the new day. 

_ Whereas the Jews of western Europe and 
the United States have generally replaced 
their parochial schools with public educa- 
tion, in so far as the latter was accessible to 
them, and have supplemented this by reli- 
gious schools, in other sections of the widely 
dispersed Jewish settlements the Jewish 
community has by choice or necessity maip- 
tained a complete and separate educational 
system. 

Tn the typical American community Jew- 
ish religious education shows decided varia- 
tions, depending upon the structuring of the 
community. In general the oldest settlers 
and economically the most successful part of 
the Jewish population belong to the reformed 
religious congregation. Jewish education in 
that part of the community is not unlike the 
Sunday school training given in modern 
Christian churches, supplemented occasion- 
ally by the study of Hebrew and by Jewish 
history and contemporary problems. It is 
supplementary religious education facilitat- 
ing or at least not seriously obstructing as- 
similation. 

A second form of religious instruction is 
found among the consernative part of the 
community, generally comprising the sec- 
ond-generation eastern Europeans. In this 
part of the religious community customs and 
rituals have only been partly modified to 
conform with what are regarded as the neces- 


sities and conveniences of life and retain. 


most: of the religious tradition of the com- 
munity from which the settlers originally 
came. To a large extent this section of the 
Jewish community is Zionistic in its political 
orientation. The religious education in this 
group consists of supplementary week day 
and Sunday school. It lays more stress than 
does the reform group upon Hebrew, upon 
indoctrination in Jewish traditions, and up- 
on a nationalistic outlook. 

The most recent settlers (excluding the 
bulk of the refugees from Germany) repre- 
sent the orthodox section of the Jewish com- 
munity and are composed largely of first- 
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generation eastern Európean immigrants. 
Until recently this group had deviated least 
from the educational pattern represented by 
the cheder, the Talmud Torah, and the yesh- 
iva. The emphasis in Jewish education 
among this group is upon the preservation 
of the cultural and religious integrity of the 
Jewish community. l 

A fourth group is the secular, moderately 
nationalist, and sometimes politically radi- 
cal proletarian section of the Jewish com- 
munity emphasizing Yiddish as a folk lan- 
guage. Itis upon this group largely that the 
Yiddish press continues to rely for its ex- 
istence. In many respects this group con- 
ceives of itself as an American ethnic minor- 
ity, whose future is bound up with the prob- 
lem of other minorities, but particularly with 
the problem of the wage-earning masses. 

In many American cities the religious ed- 
ucation of most or all of these groups is ad- 
ministered by a centralized body known as 
the Jewish Board of Education, assuring the 
maintenance of high standards of teaching, 
of teacher-training and selection, and of 
school administration. While allowing for a 
wide range of difference in religious beliefs, 
the general policy of these boards has been 
to maintain the continuity of Jewish tradi- 
tions and the basic tenets of the Jewish re- 
ligion. However modern. their educational 
policy may be in other respects, the general 
objective has been to maintain the Jews as a 
separate social and religious group and to re- 
kindle a wating loyalty to the Jewish people. 

It should be noted that in the contem- 
porary American and European Jewish com- 
munities the school is supplemented. as a 
solidifying agency by Jewish social centers, 
philanthropic institutions, recreational agen- 
cies, religious institutions, burial societies, 
clubs, lodges, and a host of other agencies, 
including the press. Together with the. 
schools they are in part the product of past 
isolation and tend, though inadvertently, to 
perpetuate this isolation. 


EDUCATION FOR INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 
VERSUS COLLECTIVE SURVIVAL 


The anxiety which most Jews—not only 
those under direct attack by the organized 
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forces of naziism and anti-Semitism—feel 
about their future has reduced the estrange- 
ment of the younger generation from their 
elders and has given impetus to a revival of 
orthodox forms in religion and in formal 
Jewish religious education. The sense of lib- 
eralism and cosmopolitanism, which was 
given impetus by the Enlightenment and 
which through the Haskalah movement even 
penetrated to the more provincial sections 
of eastern European Jewry, has suffered a 
setback with the rise of political anti- 
semitism in our time. 

The survival of the Jews has probably 
depended more upon the segregation and in- 
ternal solidification of the Jewish commu- 
nity as a response to exclusion and persecu- 
tion than upon toleration by the outside 
world. In the light of the history of the Jew- 
ish people up to the rise of naziism, the 
adaptability of Jewish life to changing situa- 
tions is scarcely subject to doubt as a power- 
ful factor in survival. But the-will to live is 
perhaps more convincingly manifested in 
the adjustment of Jewish education to 
changing needs and circumstances than in 
any other phase of Jewish social life. While 
it has been concerned with the transmission 
of knowledge and skills of a sort, it has been 
primarily designed to nurture a conscious- 
ness of a common past and a common des- 
tiny. The most important part oi the educa- 
tion which the Jewish family and commu- 
nity has provided its members, especially 
the youth, has served to inculcate in the in- 
dividual a sense of belonging to a historic 
people with deep roots in the past and of 
sharing the future of that people despite the 
seeming discrepancy between the fortune of 
the one and the fate of the many. 

It should be noted, of course, that in all 
the countries of the Western world except 
those under the dominance of Nazi doc- 
trines the education of the Jews, except for 
the religious education, is part and parcel of 
the general educational system of the coun- 
try. The disproportionate crowding of the 
Jews into the professions in the past few gen- 
erations has to some extent repeated what 
their concentration in business and finance 
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had done in an earlier period: It gave rise to 
a reaction expressing itself in Jewish quotas 
in many higher educational institutions, if 
not complete exclusion in the case of some. 
Incidentally, it may also be noted that the 
quota system in higher educational and pro- 
fessional institutions has mainly resulted in 
intensifying the individual struggle for ad- 
mission and advancement. 

The fascination which higher education 
and professional careers have had for the 
Jews may be traced to at least. three factors: 
(x) the traditionalist scheme of learning 
cultivated as a social value for centuries and 
now translated into secular terms; (2) the 
relatively high degree of urbanization of the 
Jews; and (3) the lack of interest in or op- 
portunity for. entering other occupations. 
It is a striking fact that agricultural voca- 
tional education (except in the retraining of 
refugees in an emergency like the present or 
as stimulated by nationalistic enthusiasm, 
as in Zionism, or as a deliberate policy by 
philanthropic and resettlement agencies) 
has failed to attract more than a trivial seg- 
ment of the Jews.** In the higher brackets 
of education anti-Semitism has frequently 
generated a personal sense of frustration and 
embitterment. Among the Jews, as among 
other minority peoples, discontent is not 
coniined to the lower strata but extends on 
up inio the top reaches of the social hier- 
archy and is perhaps most acute among 
those who, despite their abilities, have found 
their path to advancement or acceptance 
barred. 


THE JEWS AND THE NEGROES: CONTRAST- 
ING EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The experience of the Jews may well 
stand as the classic example of the survival 
of a people and the perpetuation of a culture 
from which others similarly situated may 
draw appropriate inferences for their poli- 
cies, both positive and negative. “There 


ts See Ruppin, of. cit., chap. x. For an account of 
the chief experiment in agricultural education and 
settl2ment see Gabriel Davidson, Our Jewish Farm- 
ers cnd the Story of the Jewish Agricultural Society 
(New York, 1943). 
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EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL: THE JEWS 


probably is no people more unlike the Ne- 
groes than the Jews. The latter have long 
been sophisticated, urbanized, and literate. 
While immersed in the stream of Western 
civilization, the Jews have retained a pro- 
found consciousness of their separate iden- 
tity and past. The Negroes in these respects 
are virtually exactly opposite. The Jews, 
for instance, have no need for an urban 
league as do the Negroes, for the Jews, hav- 
ing grown up with the city, find urban life 
their natural milieu. Whereas the Jews on 
many occasions faced their supreme prob- 
lem in resisting assimilation, the Negroes 
only rarely have been permitted to assimi- 
late. Whereas the Jews have inherited their 
communal organization, the Negroes have 
had to build up their community structure 
painfully and laboriously. The Negroes 
have no minority language, ritual, religion, 
and culture to speak of, for which they must 
seek toleration as do the Jews. It is interest- 
ing to speculate how much of the anomalous 
status of the Jews today is due to the prog- 
ress of the industrial revolution and how dif- 
ferent the contemporary position of the Ne- 
groes would be if they had been permitted to 
share in the industrial, commercial, and pro- 
fessional roles which the Jews have played. 
Despite the obvious differences between the 
Jews and the Negroes, however, none can 
perhaps profit more by the historic experi- 
ences of the Jews than the Negroes them- 
selves. 


We already see in the crystallization of 
schools of thought among Negro leaders 
striking likenesses between the issues and 
the strategy of adjustment. Assimilationism 
and nationalist separatism are the extreme 
poles in both instances. Intermediate be- 
tween these lie a series of variant policies 
which have close resemblances in the two 
peoples. Accommodation, submission, and 
sublimation are three distinctly recognizable 
intermediate forms of proposed adjustment. 
The Jews have perhaps more of a recog- 
nizable will to live as a people and as a cul- 
ture than have the Negroes. Moreover, the 
Jews, as a historic people, have a core of cul- 
tural traditions to knit them together and 
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enable them to face a hostile world with an 
inner sense of equality and with equanimity 
despite their dispersion. The greater visibil- 
ity of the Negroes, on the other hand, fur- 
nishes a not always welcome basis of racial 
identity from which the individual cannot, 
even if he would, escape 

The fact that the Jews have, through the 
centuries of their dispersion and their strug- 
gle for recognition and survival, acquired 
certain unmistakable successes within the 
framework of Western civilization no doubt 
gives taem an advantage over the Negroes, 
who have had to traverse the road from 
African folk culture to Western civilization 
more recently and in a much shorter time, 
which did not permit them to share even 
those opportunities which the Jews until re- 
cently thought they could take for granted 
as permanent gains. On the other hand, it is 
the very success of the Jews in surmounting 
the obstacles put into the path of their prog- 
ress which has made them the object of 
envy, hate, and persecution and which 
makes them vulnerable to the propaganda 
of organized anti-Semitism. 

Despite the momentary and, we hope, 
temporary vicissitudes of history which 
have allotted to the Jews a more precarious 
prospect than there was reason to hope 
would jace them in the age of liberalism, it - 
is not unlikely that they will continue to 
enjoy in the long run certain advantages 
over the Negroes which even the aftermath 
of naziism cannot completely cancel. There 
is no doubt, however, about the fact that 
large masses of Jews who thought they were 
well along on the road of assimilation have, 
through their setbacks incident to the ad- 
vent of racism and anti-Semitism as political 
weapons, come to.a point of seeing them- 
selves and their fate with a greater feeling of 
kinship and sympathy for the Negroes. For 
both peoples the goal of a happier adjust- 
ment to the world in which they must live is 
seen to be further distant than either had 
expected. They have the consolation that 
they can travel at least part of that road in 
companionship. 
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Although the class distribution of Brazilian Negroes is not dissimilar to that in the United States, thè 
differences in implication are profound. Whereas in the United States the rise of the Negro and of the mixed- 
blood has been principally within the limits of the Negro world, in Brazil the Negro competes freely with all 
aspirants, white or black, to the same class; and, if he gives evidence of personal worth, his racial antecedents 
will be to a ccnsiderable extent overlooked. Blacks, mulattoes, and whites are to be found participating to- 
gether on all educational levels. Segregated schools are unknown. African customs and rituals, practiced on 
the lower-class level and partly fused into the culture even at the upper levels, are gradually losing their hold 
on Negro youth because of disparagement by prestige-bearing members of the European community. This 
process facilitates the education of Negro youth in European habits and ideas. 


When ccnsidering the educational proc- 
ess in its cultural significance as observed 
among Negroes in Brazil, one should per- 
haps first of all define what is meant here by 
“education.” By “education”? we have in 
mind the series of communications by means 
.of which a cultural heritage is transmitted 
from an older to a younger generation—in 
other words, the entire round of human in- 
teraction which enables a culture to renew 
itself and to maintain its existence. 
Education conceived in this way obvious- 
ly is not limited to the formal schooling of a 
generation which, in due course of time, will 
be left alone to perpetuate the culture in 
question; in fact, cultural transmission is 
perhaps only to a limited degree obtained by 
such rational attempts to extend the range 
of transmitted skills, ideas, attitudes, and 
sentiments and to insure their accurate re- 
production as the school represents. It is 
probably trite to say that, without human 
association from infancy and the free play of 
interaction between the younger and the 
older generations, societies would disinte- 
grate and cultures disappear, except in so 
far as written records might continue to fur- 
nish a link between the past and the future. 
It is perhaps not so obvious, however, that a 
considerable measure of this interaction is of 
a nonverbal character; that, in other words, 
the play of facial muscles, the movements of 
the eyes, slight shifts of the shoulders, the 
tensing or relaxing of the whole organism, 
the manner of responding to a specifically 


put or implied question—indicating, as 
these gestures all do, approval or disapprov- 
al of given acts—play significant roles in 
transmitting that body of meanings which 
constitute a culture. 


THE BRAZILIAN NEGRO 


During more than three centuries, from 
approximately 1532 to 1856, large numbers 
of Africans were imported into Brazil as a 


labor supply, particularly for the sugar plan- - 


tations of the northeastern coastal belt and 
the diamond and gold-panning regions of 
the interior. By the latter year probably 
more Negroes had entered Brazil than were 
ever imported into the United States or the 
West Indies. The burning of official records 
following emancipation in 1888 leaves in 
doubt the precise numbers. But anyone fa- 
miliar with the five present centers of Negro 
concentration—the port cities of Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Maranhão, Rio de Janeiro, the 
interior state of Minas Geraes—and with 
the unfavorable conditions for survival, par- 
ticularly during the colonial period, is read- 
ily convinced that the total must have 
reached millions. 

The exact number of Negroes in Brazil 
today is perhaps equally unknown. The last 
attempt to enumerate the population ac- 
cording to race was made in the census of 
1890, or fifty years ago. This enumeration 
gave 2,097,426 blacks and 4,638,495 mixed- 
bloods (including both mulattoes and In- 
dian-white mestizos), equivalent to 14.6 and 
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32.4 per cent, respectively, of the total pop- 
ulation. More recent vital statistics which 
take account only of color indicate that in 
the city of Bahia, for instance, 14.3 per cent 
of the children born i in the thirty-one years 
between 1903 anc 1933 were black and 49.4 
per cent pardo, or brown." A comparatively 
recent study made at the National Museum 
by Roquette Pinto estimated 14 per cent of 


the total Brazilian population to be black, 


22 per cent mulatto.’ 


Although these statistics are probably 
subject to grave question regarding their 
accuracy or adequacy, especially from the 
point of view of racial conceptions in the 
United States, one may safely say that Ne- 
groes represent a considerable part of the 
present Brazilian population and that, with 
the exception of areas in the south where 
relatively few Africans were originally im- 
ported and large numbers of European im- 
migrants have come in during the past cen- 
tury, probably at least a majority of the 
population has'some African blood. To con- 
sider, then, the educational process as ob- 
served among Brazilian Negroes is to deal 
with education among a major portion of 
the Brazilian pecple, especially if one con- 


‘Official records, city of Bahia, on file at the 
Secretaria de Saude e Assistencia Publica. The re- 
cording of births is admitted by public officials to 
be incomplete, many deliveries among the lower 
classes (principally colored) going unrecorded by at- 
tending midwives. During the same period 24.6 per 
cent of the deaths in Bahia are recorded as occurring 
among blacks, 52.1 per cent among ardos. Data on 
births are not available for the years 1911, 1915, or 
1919; no deaths for 1910, 1911, or 1917-20. 


2 E. Roquette Pinto, “Nota sobre os typos an- 
thropologicos do Brasil,” Archives do Museu Na- 
cional, XXX (Rio, 1928), 309; Ensaios de anthro- 
pologia brasiliana (Sao Paulo, 1933), p. 128. Artur 
Lobo da Silva, in a study of 30,000 recruits for the 
Brazilian army, found ro per cent to be blacks, 30 
per cent mulattoes “and other mixed bloods” 
(Coronel Artur Lobo da Silva,,“A anthropologia do 
exercito brasileiro,” Archivos do Museu Nacional, 
XXX. [Rio, 1928], 19). Lowrie recently estimated 
the population of the southern state of São Paulo, 
which has received large numbers of European im- 
migrants in recent years, to be one-sixth colored 
(Samuel H. Lowrie, “O elemento negro na populacão 
de São Paulo,” Revista do Arquivo Municipal, 
XLVIII [São Paulo, 1939], 5-51). 
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ceives oi the term Negro as it is ordinarily 
employed in the United States. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the significance of the term Negro in Bahia, 
for instance, where I have known rather in- 
timately Brazilian Negroes from the various 
classes of society, varies in marked degree 
from that common to the United States, 


_where any individual descended from Afri- 
-can forebears, even though he may be, to all 


appearances, white, is considered a Negro, 
provided, of course, the facts of his origin 
are known. In Brazil a man is a Negro if he 
looks like a Negro, and particularly if there 
is added to these physical marks social char- 
acteristics ordinarily associated with the 
Negro in the Brazilian mind. In other 
words, numerous individuals whose ances- 
tors were in part, at least, African are classi- 
fied in official statistics as ‘‘white” and are 
so considered by their associates. . 

A still more significant fact is that color, 
hair texture, and facial characteristics are In 
the Brazilian society of perhaps no more im- 
portance as indices of ‘social classification 
than certain other indices, such as family 
connection, education, ‘‘breeding,’”’ profes- 
sional competence, economic status, and 
cultural identification. The result is that nu- 
merous individuals are considered ‘‘white” 
who not only are descended from African 
forebears but who carry in their physical 
makeup unmistakable marks of such origin. 
In other words, the possession of social char- 
acteristics ordinarily associated in Brazil 
with upper-class standing tends to take a 
given individual out of color, as well as ra- 
cial, categories. For instance, an English 
visitor at Pernambuco in the early part of 
the nineteenth century was surprised to hear 
a mulatto official referred to as “white.” 
Upon pointing out to the speaker that the 
man in question appeared to the eyes un- 
doubtedly to be a mulatto, he received the 
paradoxical (but, as far as the Brazilian 
racial situation is concerned, illuminating) 
reply: “He was a mulatto, but he is now a 
white; for how can a mulatto be a capitão 
mor??? 


3 Henry Koster, Travels in Brazil, 1809 tol 875, 11 
(Philadelphia, 1817), 175-76. 
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CULTURAL TRANSMISSION AMONG 
THE Africanos 


Although assimilation of the Africans and 
their descendants has been proceeding at a 
gradually accelerating rate and has now 
reached an advanced stage, identiication 
with Africa and with African cultural forms, 
in such centers of Negro concentration as 
Bahia, still marks off rather noticeably a 
portion of the population. Differences in 
dress, in food and food habits, in music, in 
forms of religious expression, in sacred spe- 
cialists, in attempts to exercise control over 
personal ‘destiny and over other human 
beings, and in credulity in folklore and, to a 
limited extent, differences in language de- 
scribe different worlds which still coexist at 
Bahia: one largely African in derivation, 
the other European. Although most of the 
blacks have now to a considerable extent 
sloughed off their former cultural identifica- 
tion with Africa and been more or less com- 
pletely incorporated into the European 
world, a remnant of Africanos still lives, in 
spite of symbiotic relations with the Euro- 
pean group, to a considerable extent cul- 
turally apart. 

Among those individuals identified with 
the African tradition, most of whom are Ne- 
groes but some of whom are whites, the 
candomblé, or fetish-cult ceremonies, which 
are serious, dignified, and carried on accord- 
ing to fixed, traditional forms, furnish infor- 
mal instruction in the use of African musical 
instruments and ceremonial costumes, in 
songs, dances, and other ritualistic prac- 
tices, and in the nomenclature and “‘be- 
havior” of the orixás, or deities, who under 
favorable circumstances visit assembled 
worshipers. The four or five hundred adults 
present at a ceremony of this kind ordinarily 
bring with them the children and young 
people of their families, mothers with in- 
. fants in their arms being not uncommon. 
Instruction in ritual and belief may be had 
informally outside the candomblé from rela- 
tives or friends who participate in the cere- 
monies or from sacred specialists, while for 
the important filhas de santo (literally, 
“daughters of the orixás”), or ceremonial 
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dancers, formal instruction is provided. 
Thus, on the first “visitation” of an orixé to 
a prospective filha de santo she must imme- 
diately enter upon a period of rigorous train- 
ing. After surrendering all her garments so 
that, in symbol of the new life which she is 
about to begin, they may never be worn 
again, the initiate, or yaud, as she is now 
called, submits to a ritualistic bath, at dusk, 
in water scented with sacred herbs. Her hair 
is cut, her head shaved,‘ and dots and circles 
are painted in white all over the head. The 
yauô is then escorted to the camarinha, or 
sacred instruction chamber, where she re- 
mains for a period of six months to a year to 
be taught by sacred specialists the various 
rituals of the cult, the songs, dances, the be- 
liefs and sacred traditions. The more ade- 
quate her eventual knowledge of these cul- 
tural forms, the greater her prestige among 
the Africanos. Negroes (and whites) among 
this portion of the population will say with 
pride, “She is very learned in things Afri- 
can.’ 

But this portion of the population, as has 
been indicated, is proportionately small. 
Most Negroes in Brazil have now come to be 
identified primarily with the European cul- 
ture, 


EDUCATION, RACE, AND CLASS 


From what has previously been pointed 
out about the Brazilian racial situation, it 
will probably be clear that, among those 
Negroes whose close approximation to the 
whites in pigmentation, facial characteris- 
tics, and hair texture identifies them with 


4 Formerly, all hairy parts of the body were 
shaved. 


‘For detailed information on African cultural 
forms still to be observed in Brazil see particularly 
Nina Rodrigues, Os africanos no Brasil (Sao Paulo, 
1932) and O animismo fetichista dos negros bahianos 
(Rio, 1935); Artur Ramos, O negro brasileire (2d 
ed.; São Paulo, 1940) and O folk-lore negro do Brasil 
(Rio, 1935); Manoel Querino, “A. raça africana e os 
seus costumes.na Bahia,” Annaes do 5° Congresso 
Brasileiro de Geographia, I (Bahia, 1916), 626; Edi- 
son Carneiro, Religioes negras (Rio, 1936) and Negros 
bantus (Rio, 1937); Donald Pierson, “A Study of Ra- 
cial Adjustment in Brazil” (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Chicago, 1939), chaps. x and xi. 
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the white portion of the population, the edu- 
cational process proceeds in a manner fun- 
damentally identical to that among Bra- 
zilian whites. With children from the upper 
classes it ordinarily involves’ the assimila- 
tion of a cultural heritage composed pre- 
dominantly of Catholic European and 
Moorish cultural traits modified: by trans- 
plantation to a virgin continent; by vicissi- 
tudes attendant on the formation and 
growth of a new society upon what in reality 
constituted for a long time a European cul- 
tural frontier; by a fusion, tc some extent, 
with native Indian elements and, more ex- 
tensively perhaps, especially in areas like 
Bahia and Pernambuco, with African cul- 
tural forms. With children from the lower 
classes outside the Africano group it in- 
volves the taking-pver of a cultural heritage 
which, although essentially European in 
character, has been influenced to a greater 
extent than the culture of the upper circles 
by native Indian elements and, especially in 
centers of Negro concentration, by African 
cultural forms.® 

Among the lower classes cultural trans- 
mission, with the exception of the instruc- 
- tion of the filhas ce santo by the Africanos, 
proceeds largely in an informal manner. Il- 
literacy among this portion of the population 
is, in Bahia, for instance, almost universal. 
The educational process proceeds here, then, 
primarily by way of social interaction inside 
the family, the clan, the play group, and the 
work group; by way of the light, color, odor, 
and sound of the Mass and other Catholicritu- 
al and, to varying degrees with different indi- 
viduals, of the ceremony and ritual of the 
candomblé; and, to a limited extent, by way 
of the cinema and the radio. On the other 
hand, white children from the upper classes 


6 Direct connection between Banja and Africa 
was perhaps more intimate and was maintained over 
perhaps a longer period of time than any similar con- 

nection elsewhere in the New World. Even after the 
extinction of the slave traffic vessels regularly plied 
between Bahia and Lagos, repatriating nostalgic 
emancipated Negroes and returning with West 
Coast products much prized by Africans and their 
descendants in Brazil. This contact did not cease 
until approximately ios. 
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- ordinarily receive elementary and secondary 


instruction of a quite formal character, to- 
gether with professional training in a school 
of law, medicine, or engineering. Regular 
access is had to one or more daily news- 
papers and to a limited number of magazines, 
journals, and books, as well as to radio 
broadcasts, including short-wave programs 
from other countries in Portuguese or in for- 
eign languages, with one or more of which 
they may be familiar; they have also occa- 
sional contacts with visitors from other 


‘lands. They may also travel in Brazil or 


abroad, particularly in Europe, and perhaps 
study for some time in France, Germany, or 
(only recently but increasingly now) the 
United States. 

Not only is the education of those Bra- 
zilian Negroes who are identified with the 
white group in no way different from that of 
the whites in both the upper and the lower 
strata of society, but also the education of 
the children of those Negroes of darker pig- 
mentation and more negroid features whose 
possession of other indices of social status 
(e.g., an adequate education, “good breed- 
ing,” professional competence, outstanding 
public service, or wealth) admits them to 
advanced social position. In the case of the 
latter children, cultural transmission may 
even proceed in the bosom of exclusive clubs 
or other organizations with limited and 
carefully selected membership. 

The facts so far presented indicate per- 


haps the difficulties involved in considering 


the education of the Brazilian Negro as one 
would consider the education of the Negro 
in the United States; that is, they indicate 
the difficulties involved in treating Brazilian 
whites and Brazilian’ Negroes as distinct 
groups sharply set off one from the other. 
As far as Brazil is concerned, it is more feasi- 
ble to trace the educational process among 
the lower and the upper classes, in each of 
which appear in varying proportions both 
whites and blacks; or, with reference to the 
principal centers of Negro concentration 
where African culture forms still persist, to 
consider the transmission from generation to 
generation of the European and the African 
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cultures, in each of which both whites and 
blacks, in varying numbers, participate. 

. One finds today at Bahia, for instance, a 
freely competitive order in which individuals 
compete for position largely on the basis of 
personal merit and favorable family circum- 
stances. Consequently, individual compe- 
tence tends to overbalance ethnic origin as 
a determinant of social status. Since, how- 
ever, the darker portion of the population 
has had to contend with the serious handi- 
cap that their parents or grandparents or 
other immediate ancestors began at the bot- 
tom as property-less slaves of the white rul- 
ing class and since they now bear constantly 
with them, by reason of color and other 
physical characteristics, indelible marks of 
this slave ancestry, it is not surprising to 
find that the unmixed blacks are still con- 
centrated in the lower classes, that they 
gradually disappear as one ascends the class 
scale, and that in the upper levels they 
are to be found only in limited numbers. 
The mixed-bloods, however, demonstrate a 
strong tendency to advance in social posi- 
tion and are at present concentrated in the 
middle ranks, while a considerable portion, 
especially of very light mixed-b.oods, or 
brancos de Bahia as they are sometimes 
called, have penetrated into the upper stra- 
ta. The whites, as might be anticipated, are 
concentrated in the upper levels. Their 
numbers, both absolute and relative, dimin- 
ish sharply as one descends the class scale, 
appearing only in small percentages in the 
lower tiers. 

One might note that this racial distribu- 
tion in the classes at Bahia is not greatly dis- 
similar to that in the United S:ates. In 
other words, the Negro, either pure or mixed 
with the white, has slowly but steadily ad- 
vanced both in Brazil and in this country 
until today he is represented in all the class- 
es. Even the relative numbers in the differ- 
ent levels are somewhat similar in the two 
cases. 

The differences, however, are profound. 
Whereas in the United States the rise of the 
Negro and of the mixed-blood has been 
principally within the limits of the Negro 
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world, in Brazil the rise has been with refer- 
ence to the total community; that is, the Ne- 
gro in Bahia not only competes freely with 
all other individuals of his own:color, but he 
can and does compete with all aspirants to 
the same class; and, if he has ability and 
gives evidence of definite personal worth, he 
will be accepted for what he is as an individ- 
ual and his racial antecedents will, at least 
to a considerable extent, be overlooked. 

These facts are reflected in the structure 
of the formal educational system. Table r 
indicates that blacks, mulattoes, and whites 
are to be found participating together in all 
educational institutions. Segregated, exclu- 
sively Negro schools as well as exclusively 
white schools are unknown. There seems 
never to have been in Bahia any deliberate 
attempt to limit racial contacts such as oc- 
curs where races have been embittered for a 
long time.’ Table r also reflects the relative 
numbers of the different ethnic groups in the 
various classes; for instance, the blacks are 
best represented in the elementary schools, 
especially in those which are state support- 
ed, attendance at which is free and hence 
more accessible to children from the lower 
economic groups. They gradually disappear, 
both numerically and proportionately as one 
ascends the educational ladder. Mixed- 
bloods, however, are to be found in increas- 
ing numbers throughout the educational 
system, even in the superior schools. 

The Public Library at Bahia is patronized 


7 This is what one might expect, considering that 
in large areas of Brazil the descendants of Europeans 
and of Africans have since colonial days been closely 
associated in an intimate, personal way and that no 
serious threat to the relations which grew up nor- 
mally between the races in contact has ever ap- 
peared. A Bahian student once wrote: “From his 
earliest years, a child in Bahia is accustomed to 
associating with all racial types without any distinc- 
tion being made between them.” Even since emanci- 
pation, it is rare to find a white family without a 
Negro cook, maid, or houseboy; and most upper- 
class children are still reared by Negro nurses. The 
laundress in all probability is a black, as also, if the 
family owns an automobile, is the chauffeur. This 
close association over a long period of time has re- 
sulted, quite naturally, in the development of per- 
sonal attachments which have tended to undermine 
formal barriers between the races. 


f 
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by individuals from all the different ethnic 
groups, although blacks appear among its 
frequenters in rather limited numbers. For 
instance, of 560 persons observed using the 
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tions. Ethnic distribution here also follows 
rather closely ethnic distribution in the 
classes. A number of instructors, particular- 
ly in elementary and secondary institutions, 


TABLE 1* 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AT 38 SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY ETHNIC ORIGIN, BAHIA, 1936 


WHITES MULATTOES Bracks TOTAL 
ScRooL No. 

Per Per Per Per 
No. Cent ye: Cent ne Cent No Cent 
Faculty of Law............. I 97 80.8 22 18.4 I 0.8 | 120 | 100.0 
Faculty of Medicine......... I 273 79.1 63 18.3 9 2.6 | 345 |} 100.0 
` Engineering School.......... I z5 76.3 I2 20.3 2 3.4 59 | 100.0 
‘Normal School..... ........ I 157 55.1 83 29.1 45 15.8 | 285 | 100.0 
Public ginasio ..... arasan. s 106 73.9 45 17.0 24, g.r | 265 | 100.0 
Private ginastos ..........+.. 2 93 67.4 37 26.8 8 5.8 | 138 | 100.0 
Parochial ginastos ........... z ICI 84.2 17 14.2 2 1.6 | 120 | 100.0 
Manual Arts................ 2 43 17.7 | 114 46.0 86 35.4 | 243 | 100.0 
Public Elementary.......... 22° 385 29.2 |} 496 37.6} 438 33-2 |1,319 | 100.0 
Private Elementary.......... & 175 56.1 97 31.1 40 12.8 | 312 | 100.0 
Parochial Elementary........ 5 318 92.4 88 20.2 3I 7.1 | 437 | 100.0 


* Criterion: physical appearance. Data obtained by analyzing in each case groups present at the school in question on a given 


data and at a given hour. 


TABLE 2* 


TEACHERS IN SECONDARY AND SUPERIOR SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED 
BY ETHNIC ORIGIN, BAHIA, 1936 


WHITES Brancos da Bahia MULATTOES BLACKS TOTAL 
ScHoon ay ny el) es een: er ay a ee Aili ian 

Per Per Per Per Per 

No; Cent ND: Cent No Cent No. Cent No Cent 
Faculty of Law..... 22 91.5 I 4.2 I 4.2 o 0.0 24 | 100.0 
Faculty of Medicine. 98 66.7 | 28 Ig.0 | 21 14.3 o) 0.0 147 | 100.0 
Engineering School.. 17 77.3 3 13.6 2 | QI o 0.0 22 | r00.0 
Normal School..... 52 84.0 7 II 2 3.2 I 1.6 62 | 100.0 
Public ginasto....... 20 60.6 6 18,2 7 21.2 o 0.0 33 | 100.0 


* Of 30 elementary teachers observed in state elementary schools, 3 were blacks, rx mulattos, 6 brancos da Bakia, 10 whites. 


library facilities on different days and at dif- 
ferent hours (1936), 9.6 per cent were blacks, 
35.9 per cent mulattoes, and 52.7 per cent 
whites. 

As indicated in Table 2, individuals of 
Negro descent are to be found among the 
teaching staffs of all educational institu- 


are mixed-bloods, although the greater num- 
ber are whites. Black instructors are still 
rare and are limited, with few exceptions, to 
the elementary ranks. 

The instruction of white children by col- 
ored teachers and professors is not uncom- 
mon. For instance, in a private elementary 
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school a class of boys ranging in age from 
seven to eleven years were observed being 
taught by a black. Among the group were 
two whites, one branco da Bahia, one mu- 
latto, and three blacks. Several substantial 
white citizens had received their early train- 
ing under this man. In intellectual circles 
one often hears of a dark mixed-blood of dis- 
tinguished appearance who organized some 
years ago one of the more important second- 
ary institutions at Bahia and whose two sons 
are today well known and highly regarded 
educators. Several whites now prominent in 
local and even national circles speak with 
pride of their schooling under this distin- 
guished man. A similar attitude is not in- 
frequently shown with reference to other 
colored teachers and professors: for in- 
stance, a prominent medical specialist and 
noted lecturer at the Faculty of Medicine in 
Bahia; a legal “authority” and author of 
textbooks in law, now a justice of the Brazil- 


ian Supreme Court; a prominent nerve spe- 


. Clalist; a noted surgeon; and the city’s ablest 
and most-quoted literary critic. 

As in the United States, professional 
training has been an important means by 
which both blacks and mixed-bloods have 
risen in economic position and social status. 
Recently, at the graduating exercises of the 
Faculty of Medicine in Bahia, a dark mixed- 
blood, upon receiving his diploma, was 
given by his fellow-students (chiefly whites) 
a vigorous round of applause, he being one 
of the few graduates so honored. “He is a 
fine man with a brilliant mind,” remarked a 
white colleague. “We are proud of him.” 
The development, after independence in 
1822, of institutions for professional training 
offered to the more able blacks, and espe- 
cially ta the mixed-bloods, possibilities not 
previously attainable. Since, by reason of 
their mental alertness, this vanguard of the 
Brazilian Negro excelled in pursuits wherein 
intellectual ability is an essential to success, 
the development of these centers opened 
ready access to the rising professional classes, 
especially as doutores or bachareis.2 Many 


8 Graduates of the Faculties of Medicine, Law, 
and Engineering. 
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promising young mulattoes were aided to 
a professional training by indulgent white 
fathers or other relatives and friends among 
the dominant class. For instance, of a prom- 
inent Brazilian intellectual, whose father 
was a white planter and whose mother was a 
Negro slave, we are told: 


Theodoro was very intelligent as a boy, and 
showed remarkable ability in his studies. It is 
said that when a very young child at Santo 
Amaro, he used to slip away late at night, after 
his mother’s master had gone to bed, to study 
by the street lamp on the corner near the house. 
When his father discovered this, he was much 
impressed, and other signs of Theodoro’s intel- 
ligence and his ability to apply himself multi- 
plied the interest which his father took in him, 
and he supplied all his needs. When his father 
left Santo Amaro to come to Bahia, he brought 
Theodoro with him, and here Theodoro went to 
primary school where he had as white play- 
mates his father’s nephews and others. Later, 
when his father went to Rio, he took Theodoro 
with him. The boy never left his father’s com- 
pany as long as his father lived.’ 


Theodoro was a dark mixed-blood with 
kinky hair. He grew up to be a prominent 
citizen, noted not only for his distinguished 
bearing and personal charm but also for his 
intelligence and professional competence. 
He had a noted career as an engineer and in- 
tellectual, representing Bahia in the Federal 
Senate, and for years was head of the Insti- 
tuto Historico e Geographico da Bahia. At 
one time he was a close friend and confidant 
of a recent president of Brazil. 


EDUCATION AND ACCULTURATION 


As has been pointed out, cultural trans- 
mission at Bahia ordinarily results in the 
continuing fusion in the minds of the young- 
er generation, both white and black, of cul- 
tural elements from the different cultures in 
contact. With many individuals from the 
lower classes the subtle influences emanating 
from association with persons identified 
with either of the two cultures—one Euro- 
pean, the other African—provided they rep- 


? From a letter to the author from a man reared 
in the same community as the individual in question 
and long acquainted with him. 
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resent in their eyes relatively equal prestige, 
seem quietly but inevitably to result in cul- 
tural fusion. Among the upper classes con- 
tact with the ideas, attitudes, and senti- 
ments of other peoples, particularly those of 
European origin, by way of newspapers, 
magazines, books, foreign visitors, and for- 
eign travel leads to less noticeable perhaps, 
but nonetheless real, cultural fusion. Hence, 
the educational process at Bahia often be- 
comes intimately bound up with the process 
of acculturation and even to some extent 
identical with it. 

The education of the Negro in European 
habits, points of view, and philosophies of 
life began with almost the first contact be- 
tween Africans and Brazilians. It proceeded 
primarily in an informal way, although it 
was at times aided by organized attempts at 
instruction. One of the first of these was the 
instruction in catechism which took place in 
the homes of the masters, in the chapels at- 
tached to the great landed estates, or in the 
church itself. Education within the house- 
holds of masters during the Brazilian colo- 
nial period is a subject worthy of detailed 
study. Certain it is that, as association be- 
tween members of the master’s family and 
his slaves became more constant and inti- 
mate, instruction in European habits and 
traditions increased, aided, of course, by the 
efforts of the church and, to a much lesser 
extent, the school, until today the task of 
educating millions of persons of African de- 
scent in the habics and skills derived from 
Europe has proceeded a long way. 

One should point out, however, that this 
process has seldcm operated unilaterally; 
that is, it has seldom happened that the de- 
scendants of Europeans, in teaching Afri- 
cans and their descendants European ways, 
have not themselves been taught, in an un- 
conscious, if not conscious, manner, many of 
the attitudes, sentiments, ideas, and even 
skills imported with African slaves. The 
ama, or Negro nurse, well beloved in Brazil 
and widely renowned in poetry and song, 
and the mucama, cr maid, were the primary 
agents of this instruction. Great numbers of 
Brazilian children, particularly those of the 
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upper classes, learned even their first words 
of Portuguese from black and mulatto wom- 
en and in the course of this close contact 
quite naturally took over numerous African 
words and phrases, some of which have be- 
come universally employed throughout Bra- 
zil. African folklore, African ideas, atti- 
tudes, and sentiments, were in many cases 
also taken over and are to be found today 
deeply imbedded, particularly at Bahia, 
Pernambuco, and other centers of Negro 
concentration, even in the upper classes. 
Africans are said also to have introduced, 
during colonial days, iron-working into 
Minas Geraes and cattle-tending skills into 
the pasture areas of the north. 

Unfortunately, we still know too little 
about the mechanisms involved im the proc- 
ess of. acculturation. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that, among other things, fusion pro- 
ceeds only as long as, and probably to the 
extent that, each culture in contact enjoys 
prestige in the eyes of the individuals con- 
cerned. A Bahian lower-class Negro once re- 
marked, “This candomblé stuff! It ought to 
be done away with! Only a backward people 
tolerate such nonsense. Why, the English 
have driven it out of Africa," but here in 
Bahia these old customs still hang on.” 
Clearly, this individual no longer cares to © 
identify himself with the culture of his Afri- 
can forebears—a shift in attitude all the 
more remarkable when one considers that 
his uncle is probably the most competent 
leader o: the Gége-Nagé fetish cults at Ba- 
hia, a wise old man of some eighty years, 
widely known and respected throughout the 
lower-class world not only at Bahia but also 
at Pernambuco, where he occasionally goes 
to perform African rituals for which there is 
no competent local individual. 

Upper-class Brazilians tend to look upon 
the beliefs and the practices of the Africanos 
as matters for ridicule, disparagement, and, 
at times, condemnation. African forms of 
behavior are thought of, as queer, bizarre, 
unintelligible, inferior. They represent an- 

7° Reference is here made to Lagos, with which 


West African port Bahian Negroes were long in direct 
contact. 
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other world to this. element of the popula- 
tion. 

The general disposition, however, is to 
tolerate these practices as long as they are 
not too obviously indulged in, particularly 
in public places, and as long as they in no 
way interfere with the European habits of 
the major portion of the population. Upper- 
class Brazilians act in this respect with 
somewhat the same leniency which an adult 
exercises toward the immature conduct of a 
child, in the confident expectation that, as a 
Bahian once put it, “time and education will 
do away with these evidences of backward- 
ness,” 

Thus, because of constant, although ordi- 
narily tolerant, disparagement on the part 
of most prestige-bearing individuals in the 
European portion of the community and of 
such institutions as the church, the school, 
the newspaper, and the political organiza- 
tion, most of the younger Negroes now tend 
to be weaned away from the beliefs and 
practices of their ancestors, to forsake, for 
instance, the candomblé and the body of 
ideas and sentiments identified with it, and 
to look upon these customs and traditions as 
evidence of “ignorance,” “backwardness,” 
and “retarded mental growth.” Older lead- 
ers of the cult often complain, as did one in 
my hearing, that “the candomblé isn’t what 
it used to be. The young people today don’t 
learn Nagé like we used to and so they don’t 
know how to carry on and—what is worse— 
they don’t want to learn.” 

The children and grandchildren of the 
Africanos are at times in more direct con- 
tact with the schools and other instrumen- 
talities of European cultural diffusion than 
their parents and grandparents; and, in 
many cases, they have now come to take 
toward their immediate relatives the same 
attitudes which the Europeans take toward 
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them. This behavior on the part of their 
children as well as their European associates 
is developing in the Africanos themselves an 
increasingly acute sense of inferiority. . 

By reason, then, of the fact that not only 
cultural fusion but also cultural conflict is 
taking place at Bahia, the educational proc- 
ess becomes quite complex. The loss of pres- 
tige on the part of the African culture in the 
eyes of Negro youth often places insuperable 
barriers in the way of the transmission of 
that culture from the older to the younger 
generation. The extent to which communi- 
cation is inhibited may, and often does, 
reach the point where the two generations 
become virtually isolated psychically from 
each other, even though they may continue 
to live in the same household and even to 
participate in certain common activities. In 
other words, the antagonism directed to- 
ward African cultural forms on the part of 
individuals identified with the European 
culture, especially on the part of those con- 
nected with the school, the church, and the 
local political organization, tends to shake 
the confidence of the younger generation of 
Negroes in the efficacy of the cultural forms 
of their parents and thus to inhibit and even- 
tually to block altogether the re-creation of 


the African culture in the minds of the new 


generation. This blocking of communica- 
tion, this damming-up, so to speak, of the 
free flow of ideas, attitudes, and sentiments 
between individuals from different genera- 
tions, may result—and, in fact, is in Brazil 
today resulting—in the gradual but persist- 
ent disappearance of a culture, namely, that 
transported from Africa with imported Afri- 
cans. At the same time, it facilitates the ed- 
ucation of Negro youth in European habits, 
ideas, attitudes, and sentiments. 


ESCOLA LIVRE DE SOCIOLOGIA E 
POLITICA DE SAO PAULO 


EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL PROCESS: A CASE STUDY OF A 
HIGHER INSTITUTION AS AN INCIDENT IN THE 
PROCESS OF ACCULTURATION 
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The Fort Valley State College is a social institution. The members of the college provide subjects for the 
study of the process of acculturation. Preliminary studies suggest the development of attitudes which indi- 
viduals use in part to compensate for deficient environments. These attitudes have some resemblance to a 
religious faith. Equipped with the apparatus of faith, a “permanent minority” enjoys a peculiar stimula- 
tion in its intellectual life. The parallel with the early history of the Jewish minority is provocative, 
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During the last two years I have been 
engaged, as an active agent, a participant, 
and something of an observer, in what is at 
least designed to be a series of educational 
processes. In our four-year college we make 
a systematic effort to “educate” more than 
300 young men and women of the Negro 
race. A high school enrolling 225 students, 
an elementary school enrolling 652 students, 
and a nursery school enrolling 25 small chil- 
dren are also under the immediate direction 
of our institution. 

At our institution, when we are trying to 
impress certain persons with the immensity 
of our task and with the number of human 
beings upon whom our salutary and bene- 
ficial work is being lavished, we frequently 
quote these figures. If this symposium were 
our local Chamber of Commerce, I would 
also give stress to the fact that we are spend- 
ing more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars a yeaz and that we give employ- 
ment to eighty-two adults in the commu- 
nity; in short, that, second not even to the 
local bus manufacturer or tothe local peach- 
crate factory, ours is the largest pay roll and 
the largest industry in Fort Valley. 

There are better reasons for attaching sig- 
nificance to this enterprise. The twelve hun- 
dred human beings we are trying to ‘‘edu- 
cate” and the eighty-two adults whose as- 
sistance we employ in effecting the ‘‘educa- 
tion” of these twelve hundred younger per- 
sons provide a fascinating field of inquiry 


for that person who would inform himself 
with reference to such a theme as that set 
for this symposium. Beginning with the 
youngest child in our nursery school and 
ending, if you will, with the president him- 
self, these twelve hundred human beings 
are, in the mass and individually, tremen- 
dously interesting human beings. Each has 
a most complicated personal history; and 
each in his own right deserves the studied 
inquiry, analysis, and understanding that 
the keenest tools of scientific social inquiry’ 
might provide. Beyond the twelve hundred 
students there are thousands of other hu- 
man ‘beings equally fascinating, though 
more remote from our range of concern, who 
must be included in the estimation of such 
an educational institution as the Fort Valley 
State College. Our students come from 
families; they have fathers and mothers (or 
foster-fathers and foster-mothers) and sis- 
ters and brothers and aunts and cousins 
without number. 


Each of the teachers, staff workers, and 
employees of the institution also has a per- 
sonal history that, if we understood it ade- 
quately, would help us understand him ade- 
quately. In our local school constituency. we 
have Negro and white ministers, physicians, , 
storekeepers, bankers, lawyers, farmers, day 
laborers, W.P.A. workers. On our controll- 
ing board we have lawyers, newspaper edi- 
tors and owners, educational leaders, states- 
men, and politicians—especially politicians. 
Over and above all these persons whom we 
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meet directly are the thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of black and white in- 
habitants of the state of Georgia who repre- 
sent our clientele. 

What we are, as an educational institu- 
tion, is what a composite of these students 
and teachers and directors and trustees and 
constituents would be. It is a complex pic- 
ture; and I have only suggested its complex- 
ity to say that this paper can be merely an 
introductior:. to what, if it is ever written, 
will be a much more detailed account of the 
educational process as it is conducted in 
such an institution as the Fort Valley State 
College. I intend here, then, only to sketch 
the merest outlines of the subject. 


H 


I began by saying that our interest was 
in education as a social process, a social 
process illuminated by the particularities 
of the institution with which I am con- 
nected. Description requires preliminary 
definition of the terms employed. We may 
agree with Dr. Robert E. Park, in his ab- 
straction of a definition from John Dewey, 
that “formal education is merely a rational 
procedure for further carrying on and com- 
pleting, in the schoolroom, a task that be- 
gan with the child in the home.’* In the 
same book from which this summariza- 
tion was derived, John Dewey defines edu- 
cation further as the “communication of 
ideals, hopes, expectations, standards, opin- 
ions,’ from one generation to another. 

While Fort Valley includes a number of 
formally organized educational institutions, 
we realize, as Dewey does, that education as 
a social process may be incidental and in- 
direct. In our formal efforts we agree upon 
certain objectives, and we press toward their 
achievement by establishing appropriate 
procedures and structures. Outside of our 
formal efforts and, indeed, within them, in- 
cidental education of a kind that may or 


1? “Education as a Social Process” (Nashville: 
Fisk University, 1941). (Mimeographed.) 


2 Democracy and Education (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923). 
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may not be consistent with our formally 
stated objectives is proceeding apace. 


And this is so because we cannot escape 
regarding all affecting forces and institutions 
as true educational instruments. Each indi- 
vidual, white and black, lives in a series of 
overlapping social orders to which adjust- 
ment in various degrees must be made. It 
may' be agreed that judgments as to the 
propriety or social usefulness of these learn- 
ings are dependent upon a hierarchy of val- 
ues as to the ultimate vitality and impor- 
tance of the social sphere in which a set of 
social learnings or adaptations takes place. 
The formal educational institution estab- 
lished and supported by a political state is 
one in which the objectives pursued as de- 
sirable goals have received the sanction of 
this political over-world in which the stu- - 
dents live. Formal education then becomes, 
indeed, a “rational procedure for carrying 
on in the schoolroom” not all tasks begun 
in the home but those particular tasks which 
the over-world—-what we might call the 
“official social order’—has selected out of 
the many that are being carried on in the 
home and which are adjudged as having a 
functional value for the persistence and self- 
renewal of the forms and structures of that 
“official world.” 

We need here to make a distinction that 
is of importance and that, when made, 
avoids a paradox, especially in the consider- 
ation of educational structures for a minor- 
ity group. The home may initiate many 
types of learning which the school must up- 
root. Entirely contrary learnings, or modifi- 
cations thereof, must be substituted. The 
ideal homes of which this is not true are 
rare. | 

Take the example of language. The aver- 
age Negro home from which our elementary- 
school students at Fort Valley come does 
begin, with the child, the important task of 
transmitting to that child the language of 
the over-world in which that child may 
some day live. The families carry on this 
task with numerous Imperfections. In the 
smaller social area—the plantation econo- 
my, or the small town of Fort Valley—the 
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corrupted grammar which these children 
learn at home could be regarded as a func- 
tional learning with adaptation values. A 
Harvard or Oxford accent has definite dis- 
advantages in our small world—the Negro 
and the white wcrld—of Fort Valley. At the 
same time the corrupted usage these chil- 
dren learn as an incident to their home life 
must be modified in our formal educational 
efforts. One of our greatest difficulties is to 
modify in the formal educational institu- 
tions—elementary schools, high schools, and 
colleges—these Labits of speech which were 
begun in the home and which are continual- 
ly being reinforced outside of the school- 
room. 

Now this example ‘illustrates a vital point 
suggested in Dr. Park’s article for this sym- 
posium. He referred to the conflicts that 
arise in the process of socializing the second 
generations of immigrant families in this 
country. The conflict is sharpened where 
the educational tasks begur in the home 
(and entirely appropriate to the original 
social order in which the family lived) are 


found to require modification or substitution 


in the new setting. The formal educational 
structures and the informal contacts sus- 
tained by the youth of these culturally non- 
standard homes actively effect such modifi- 
cations and substitutions. ) 

This is the nub of our problem at Fort 
Valley, although. as I hope to be able to 
show, our particular situation is immensely 
more complicated. The immigrant family 
finds in the Amezican school a place where 
the standard American culture is communi- 
cated to the new generations. To the extent 
that the ordinary American school teaches 
the children of native whites, immigrants, 
and Negroes standard English, the use of 
figures, the general facts of nature, some 
simple manipulative skills, and the elemen- 
tary facts of personal physical survival, it is 
within the bounds of objectives which the 
entire community generally recognizes as 
fit and necessary tasks for all. This is the 
standard cultural heritage to which all chil- 
dren are admissible with hardly any con- 
straint or public jeeling of impropriety. In 
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itself this fact is a significant index to a pro- 
found change in public opinion, especially 
in the South. Within the memory of living 
men the admission of Negroes to the most 
fundamental of these social heritages was 
denied by force of public law and opinion. 


III 


The immigrant child of the second gener- 
ation lives in a dual world, at home and at 
school, of ideals, hopes, expectations, stand- 
ards, and opinions. Our Negro children live 
permanently not in two but in several dif- 
ferent worlds. What this situation means for 
personality and other difficulties in immi- | 
grant children is known to us all; and the 
implications for Negroes are just beginning 
to be sensed. Unlike the immigrant, the Ne- 
gro child is a member of what, at present, 
seems to be a permanent minority. This fact 
we have frequently remarked but have been 
slow to accept in its implications for our edu- 
cational philosophy. As Dr. Park has again 
reminded us, the similarity between the sta- 
tus of the Jewish people and that of the Ne- 
gro is provocative, at least. As the Jewish 
people throughout the world today appear 
for various reasons to be a permanent minor- 
ity, so the Negro in America is likewise a 
permanent minority. Those of us who have 
followed the history of this ancient people in 
such a book as Sigmund Freud’s Moses and 
Monotheism4 will remember, with renewed 
interest in the similarity, that once the Jew- 
ish race was a permanent minority in Egypt. 

It is membership in a permanent minority 
—about which I will admit reasonable argu- 
ment—that raises the most far-reaching 
questions regarding the education of Ne- 
groes as a social process in the United 


3 When this paper was first read at the Fisk Uni- 
versity Symposium, the phrase “permanent minor- 
ity” (greatly to the surprise of the author) pro- 
voked strong dissent from some, who saw in it im- 
plications for the passive acceptance, by Negroes, 
of long-time patterns of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination. | 

Two alternate forms descriptive of Negro status 
in America are “caste” and “minority.” The term 
“permanent minority” is preferred by the author. 


4 New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. 
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States. At Fort Valley, as elsewhere, our for- 
mal educational efforts are bent in the direc- 
tion of realizing the aims and objectives of 
that which we have called the “official social 
order.” It is sometimes astonishing to find 
official and unofficial organizations, indeed, 
bending every effort to aid us in realizing 
these aims. Not long ago, in a Louisiana vil- 
lage where I lived, a representative of the 
American Legion asked for permission, on 
behalf of the local Post, to award a medal to 
one of our pupils who had written the best 
essay on “The Principles of Americaniza- 
tion.” The occasion was provided, the repre- 
_ sentative came; and with sincere tears in his 
eyes and an honest catch in his throat, he 
exhorted us all to live up to the proud privi- 
leges of American citizenship, with all its 
rights and its responsibilities. 


On occasion we have welcomed to our 
platform several of the more prominent reli- 
gious leaders among the white pecple of our 
state. These gentlemen—and, indeed, the 
great masses of our white constituents—far 
from placing any obstacle in our path, would 
gladly forward the achievement by our mi- 
nority, through the organized formalities of 
our school, of the fundamentals of a stand- 
ard American culture. 

I might here stress the word “fundamen- 
tals,” without underestimating the vast gain 
which even tentative sanctions, extended to 
admission to the bare threshold of the cul- 
ture, imply. For all of us—~-white and black 
—understand perfectly the private world 
within which we are to constrain ourselves, 
or be constrained. It is this private social 
world of a permanent minority that is fre- 
quently described by that pregnant phrase, 
“knowing your place.” Negroes in Fort Val- 
ley “know their place.” White people in 
Fort Valley—and in Nashville—“know their 
place.” That “place,” for either racial 
group, has an attendant set of ideals, hopes, 
expectations, standards, and opinions, that 
are the stuff of a continual incidental educa- 
tion in the family, in the entire community, 
and, indeed, in the pattern of the school as 
it is formally organized. | 

It is in this sense that we may agree that 
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the school in any social order—even where 
there are two distinct and apparently op- 
posed social orders—is both formally and 
informally, directly and incidentally, “a ra- 
tional procedure for further carrying on and 
completing in the schoolroom, the task that 
began with the child in the home.” At Fort 
Valley, as elsewhere in the South, we are or- 
ganized formally to carry on and complete, 
modify and correct, the tasks that were be- 
gun with the child in the home—or that 
should have been begun in the home—as far, 
at least, as the fundamentals of the standard 
American culture are concerned. But we are 
also organized, formally and informally—as 
elsewhere in the South—to carry on and 
complete, to modify, correct, or establish, 
the fundamentals of a subculture which has 
set aside the Negro in America as a perma- 
nent minority; and these fundamentals were 
also begun in the home. 


IV 


We have been collecting a number of case 
histories at Fort Valley. They include his- 
tories of members of the faculty and of the 
stafi; of students and of parents; and of 
patrons, white and black, of the institution. 
They are done without the benefit of psy- 
choanalytical interpretation; they are, to 
date, merely testaments to the existence of 
social and economic worlds—and a private 
racial world—which throw into sharp focus 
several primary facts of differences between 
education as a social process for standard 
white American elementary, high-school, 
and college students and for Negro elemen- 
tary, high-school, and college students from 
a sudstandard economy. This is not to say 
that psychoanalysis is despised or underesti- 
mated as a technique; if we had the re- 
sources, it would be applied, and to our ad- 
vantage. Of course, there is some doubt that 
the new knowledge would indicate a major 
point of difference between our Negro popu- 
laticn and any other American population. 
Our histories are suggestive in particularly 
one direction, without any presumption for 
closer analysis. They show for our faculty— 
and in lesser degree as one descends the scale 
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to the nursery school—the dominance of the 
matriarchate in the composition of the Ne- 
gro family. One might almost generalize 
that the Negro teacher typically comes from 
a family in which the mother has been for a 
longer or shorter period the chief economic 
support of the family, the person with the 
best education, and the most important 
source of inspiration to the individual as he 
remembers it. This is also true of our col- 
lege students, and it is true of our elemen- 
tary-school students only in less degree. 
Whether one believes with Frazier’ that the 
matriarchal Negro family is a product of the 
generally inferior status of the Negro in 
America, or with Herskovits® that it is a 
cultural inheritance from Acrica, it is a fact 
that may be of psychological importance. 
One is reminded of Park’s? old description 
of the Negro as the “lady of the races”; a 
description that may have more in it than 
meets the eye. Certainly no one who (even 
with disbelief) has followed Freud’s psycho- 
logical interpretation of the history of the 
Jewish people can fail to be impressed with 
the possibilities of further inquiry. 

This is a brief excerpt from the life of a 
teacher: © 


I believe that some people have something in 
them that enables them to co anything they 
make up their mind to do. Whether they come 
from the lowest depths, if they have this qual- 
ity, they can ecucate themselves, and teach 
themselyes anything. When I was a child, I 
wanted to walk like a soldier. I wanted to 
walk straight. I was sickly—perhaps that was 
why. 
I made up my mind to walk straight, and I 
did so. I told my mother once, “I’m going to 
do big things—I'm going to make you proud 
of me.” I was born in Louisiana, and my 
mother always had to work hard. My father 
was trifling, and I never forgave him for some- 


5E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the 
United States (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939). 

6 Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro 
Past (New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), pp. 173 ff. 

7 Robert E. Park, “The Bases of Race Prejudice,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, November, 1928, pp. 11-20. 
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thing he did when I was twelve years old. We 
were on a farm, and I had:a calf that belonged 
to me. My father took the calf, and sold it 
for twelve dollars. Then he took the money 
and left my mother and myself and my sister, 
and went up north. Then my mother began 
to cook for a railroad gang. You know that 
is about the roughest life a person can live. We 
travelled from place to place with the section 


‘gangs until I was fifteen. In spite of going from 


place to place, I finally graduated from elemen- 
tary school. My mother encouraged me always. 
Then my father came back to see us on a visit. 
He urged my mother to join him and to go back 
with him. I told my mother, although I was just 
a lad, “No! He left us when we needed him, and 
we don’t need him now.” So he left us, and we ° 
decided to go on our own. We saved up twenty- 
seven dollars, and when we got up north we had 
just three dollars left. I got a job in two days, 
and from then on I supported my mother and 
educated myself. 


In its detail this is an astonishing docu- 
ment as the background for a college teach- 
er. And yet document after document re- 
tells the same story: a pitifully low income 
with which to finance any kind of education; 
usually a tremendous personal drive that 
impels the individual to make any kind of 
sacrifices in order to pursue the somewhat 
vague objective of “getting ahead”; a 
starved social milieu during childhood, with 
poor, or no, cultural or intellectual stimula- 
tion; a childhood which, even when lived in 
the bosom. of a family in “polite” society, is 
replete with contacts with the children of 
the very poor, with their irregular sex and 
other attitudes and habits; in short, the story 
of self-made men and women who have 
arisen from the depths of poverty—and. of 
being a Negro. 

It may be that similar accounts of white 
teachers would tell similar stories; and yet I 
doubt that there would be as much of pri- 
vation and denial and sacrifice—and of inner 
drive. With our very youngest generation of 
Negro teachers we are coming to a social in- 
heritance of literacy and income that per- 
mits the leisurely and ordered acquisition of 


8 From the Fort Valley State College manuscript 
collection. . ; ' 
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higher and graduate instruction without the 
terrific miseries and deprivations that now 
appear in memory as a bright and comfort- 
ing badge of courage, but which have left 
their scars in mind and soul and body. A hu- 
man being who has done so much and suf- 
fered so greatly is likely to be a tough-mind- 
ed realist, indeed, in a world that calls for 
realism. 

Here is the account of one of our young 
men students, who is currently being ex- 
posed to the process of education in our 
institution: 


My grandfather was killed by white men, 
when my father was a little child. Later my 
grandmother married again. She had seven chil- 
dren by her first husband. My mother’s parents 
were born in Telfair county. Grandmother died 
when my mother was ten years old. My moth- 
er’s father has been married twice since. The 
second wife left him for another man. My moth- 
er has seven sisters and eight brothers living. 

My mother was married when she was eight- 
teen years old. The first three children were 
boys. One of these boys died. The next child 
was a girl and then I came and after me another 
boy and then another girl, but the girl died. 

We had an income of about $100 a month 
until 1930, which was very much better than 
most of the other people around us. We lived 
in a good home. My father was a skilled me- 
chanic with the waterworks until the depres- 
sion came in 1930, when he was laid off due 
to prejudice, and a white man put in his place. 
My father tried to make ends meet by doing 
a lot of things. He peddled on the streets. We 
finally moved to a farm and my father and 
the family made twenty bales of cotton and 
we had just enough clear to get my two older 
brothers a suit apiece. ‘The rent from two houses 
we owned in town enabled us to eat. 


When we came back to town after that bad 
trial on the farm my father started to run a 
grocery store. He sold whiskey, also, which was 
illegal. The sheriff covered up for him by stag- 
ing fake raids, and they split the proceeds. One 
day the sheriff cursed before my mother, and 
father told him not to do so. He called father a 
“smart nigger,” and said he was going to get 
him. My father got out of the business and 
stuck to his grocery business. The sheriff framed 
him anyway by planting some whiskey in the 
backyard, and then having some fellow “tip 
 himof” ss 
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During my elementary school life I was quiet 
and good. I suppose this was because I hadn’t 
been around much and I didn’t know what it 
was all about. As I grew older I began to run 
with the boys all over town, and I began to learn 
my way around. Girls didn’t take effect upon, 
me unti I was about thirteen. I hadn’t had any 


' experience with girls, and so I was greatly inter- 


ested. The boys would often tease me about not 
having any sex experience. I had my first real 
sex experience when I was fifteen, and I didn’t 
have another until I was seventeen..... 

We are not living, but existing. I hope, and 
am working for the day I can help my people to 
live as I think they should live.’ 


I know that any group of white college 
students could yield a similar document. 
And I will say for our Fort Valley State 
College population that comparative data 
from other institutions in the South show 
that (principally due to limited dormitory 
space) we have a relatively high selection 
of students from the upper social and eco- 
nomic brackets among the Negro popu- 
lation. But such figures universally show 
for all our institutions that our student 
populations are drawn, in far greater meas- 
ure than white colleges, from the children 
of the poor; that, even when the families 
represented are middle-class families, the 
circumscribed ghetto of the Negro com- 
munity from which they have come has 
brougkt them almost without exception into 
close and constant contact with the seamy 
side of life. Class residential segregation 
among white persons sets the middle and up- 
per classes which fill the colleges apart from 
the low-income and the disorganized white 
populations. There is not enough economic 
self-sufficiency in any Negro population in 
America to provide the Negro child, and the 
prospective college student, with insulation 
from tae raw and ugly “facts of life.” 

Let me repeat what seems to be a most 
significant aspect of all these documents. It 
is the constant reiteration of high ambition 
for personal and for familial security. Each 
of these students and each of these teachers 
has a cause; a reason for struggle and for 
“setting ahead,” for persisting in the grim 


9 Ibid. 
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struggle with life. One would expect, in such 
a population, an immense amount of defeat- 
ism, of the subsidence of the human spirit 
under the crushing load of economic and ra- 
cial inequalities. But you find little if any 
of such a spirit. 

One is reminded‘, in re-reading these docu- 
ments, of a statement from an autobio- 
graphical account by DuBois.%° He was 
thunderstruck one day, he says, to hear a 
young Bostonian—wealthy, handsome, of 
good family—confess: that he was puzzled 
over what he should do as a life’s work, be- 
cause there was “nothing in which he was in- 
terested.” It had never occurred to DuBois, 
he says, that a person should have any 
doubt regarding what he should do; as for 
himself, the pathway of duty and of service 
to the Negro people, as an imperative ne- 
cessity, lay clear before him. At Fort Valley 
our young men and women exhibit—in the 
midst of poverty and the evidences of hu- 


man exploitation—an unconquerable reso- 


lution and, indeed, an utter faith and con- 
viction in their sense of having a mission to 
perform in the elavation of themselves and 
of their people. 


V 


The summarization of our problems 
might be given in statistical form. Our 
studies show that children in cur elementary 
school are retarded in their learning of read- 
ing and arithmetic by approximately one 
year in the third grade and two years in the 
sixth grade—a variation from standard 
American expectations which does not in- 
crease through high school and college be- 
cause of a more rigorous selection. One of 
the members of cur staff has recently com- 
pleted a study which shows that the chil- 
dren of skilled workers—-who are few in 
number—in a year increase their score on 
standard-achievement tests by seven-tenths 
of the whole grade they should achieve, 
while the children of unskilled workers and 
of farmers increase their score on these tests 
only by sixty-four hundredths of the whole 
grade. The children of Baptists enrolled in 


ro W, E. B. DuBois, “The Significance of Henry 
Hunt,” Fort Valley State College Fulletin, October, 


1940, p. 8. 
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our elementary school increase their achieve- 
ment index by sixty-seven hundredths of a 
whole grade, while the children of Method- 
ists Increase their score by only sixty-five 
hundredths of a whole grade. The children 
of parents in families with one room to the 
inhabitant have a slightly higher annual in- 
crease in score over the children of parents 
in families with three-quarters of a room to 
the inhabitant. 

On the basis of comparisons between 
white and colored students in Georgia, we 
discover what is characteristic of such stu- 
dents throughout the South. Only 25 per 
cent of our students achieve the middle 
score made by Georgia white college stu- 
dents in standard-achievement tests. These 
white students similarly show relatively the 
same lag when compared with white college 
students in the North and West. 


Furthermore, there is evidence, at least 
from our elementary school, that there are 
definite limits.to the degree to which our 
children may be expected to attain stand- 
ard-achievement ratings, even with the most 
expert teaching and with the optimum con- 
ditions provided for instruction. The culture 
is so powerful in its force that it seems to 
fix, in the learning of the standard funda- 
mentals of the culture which are sanctioned 
by the society, improvability within certain 
definite limits. In other words, if our ele- 
mentary-school children now increase their 
scores by a median of sixty-seven hun- 
dredths in the course of a year, the optimum 
provision of educational advantages could 
hardly be expected to raise that index above, 
say, eighty hundredths of a normal year of 
progress. The same conclusions might be 
drawn for students in our college. Now this 
would be a magnificent gain and quite 
enough to justify any amount of investment. 
The point is, the culture imposes a law of 
diminishing returns as far as formal educa- 
tional investment is concerned. We are led 
to believe that the rapid comparative im- 
provement of migrant Negro children from 
the South—witnessed and documented in 
New York, Chicago, and Washington—is 
not so much a testimonial to the superior 
formal educational advantages provided the 
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Negro population in those cities as com- 
pared to the South, as it is an index to the 
total superiority of the stimulations and ad- 
vantages of incidental educational processes 
in those urban communities to which our 
Georgia—and Fort Valley—children have 
gone. 

I have referred here to the outcomes usu- 
ally expected of formal educational institu- 
tions working toward the achievement of 
formal educational objectives. There is an- 
other area suggested to me by the conviction 
that another factor, not by any means uni- 
versalized but still present and, on the whole 
(by the evidence of the last three genera- 
tions), still growing in the Negro population, 
deserves our very serious attention. 

This paper has already suggested the pos- 
sibility that the Negro in America shows 


. evidence of developing a parallelism to the 


behavior and general attitudinal structure 
of a permanent minority. Not long ago, half 
in jest—but only half in jest—I remarked to 
a Jewish friend that I believed the Negroes 
were a chosen people. The friend replied 
wryly, ‘“Chosen—to suffer?” 

That wry suggestion has since that time, 
as I have reviewed the scope of this paper 
and the implications of the materials which 
I have had no opportunity, by reasons of 
space and time, to include therein, begun to 
take root and form in my mind as a most 


interesting speculation, if nothing else. It 


might be argued in all seriousness that a 
permanent minority is one that is “chosen 
to suffer,” and because of this fact it is also 
in a very true sense a “chosen people.” I 
have referred to John Dewey and to Sig- 
mund Freud; I should like to add to the list 
of basic references for this paper William 


' James’s Varieties of Religious Experience. ™ 


The resoluteness of conviction and the in- 
domitable courage in the face of terrifying 


- obstacles, found in all the documents of 


students and of teachers that we have col- 
lected at Fort Valley, appear to me to be 
nothing more or less than a variety of reli- 
gious feeling, or at least of the fertile soul- 
stuff in which a permanent minority may 


11 New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 
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well discover a religion. Indeed, it is the, 
stuff of which the minority may discover not 
only “a religion” but the “true religion” it- 
self. The parallelisms in Negro religious folk 
songs to the sufferings and to the history of 
the Jewish people are too well known for me 
to do more than mention them. We have 
sung—and we sing now—“Go Down Moses” 
and “Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho” with 
an enthusiasm that bespeaks not -merely 
primitive usage of a convenient folk knowl- 
edge but intelligent and discriminating iden- 
tification with the historical parallel. 

I do not mean to say that our students at 
Fort Valley are deeply religious in the vulgar 
sense of the word as usually applied to Ne- 
groes. If a revivalist came there, he would 
be laughed at. A great many of them attend 
Sunday school and church in the commu- 
nity; but they have done so more with the 
sense of achieving identification with, and 
opportunities for service to, the humble 
masses of their people through an existing 
agency for uplift than from naive religious 
feeling. 

It is probably not necessary to say—ex- 
cept to the excessively naive—that this pa- 


- per is not a platform for solving racial prob- 


lems through attendance upon Sunday 
school, church, and prayer-meetings. Reli- 
gion has been viewed with what James called 
an “experiential” rather than a “spiritual” 
judgment. The prospect for its develop- 
ment is seen as an effective mechanism for 
the permanent minority that is the Negro 
in the same way in which Freud, in his psy- 
chological treatment of the history and reli- 
gion oi the Jewish people, viewed monothe- 
ism as the essential kernel of their evident 
intellectual superiority and continued social 
cohesion and survival down through the 
ages. | 

If anyone would see what religion can do 
for ordinary human beings, members of ma- 
jorities, who deliberately set themselves 
aside by their choice of new religious forms, 
see what Fox did, not merely for his con- 
temporaries but for later generations of 
Quakers. Remember what Joseph Smith 


13 Tbid., p. 48. 
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and Brigham Young did for the descendants ` 


of the rude people who embraced their faith. 
Go to the Shakers, the Campbellites, the 
Adventists, the Dukhobors; and see what 
transformations a religion can effect in ordi- 
nary folk—as far as the achievements of the 
objectives of our formal educational proc- 
esses are concerned. 

When, going beyond the mere addition 
of religious stimulation to a sector of a ma- 


jority population, as in the case of the sects’ 


mentioned before, there is the combination 
of a permanent “racial” minority with a 
permanent “religious” minority, as in the 
case of the Jews, a combination results that 
may be depended upon to fertilize the world 
permanently with intelligence, as well as 
with blood and tears. Said William James: 


Religious feeling is thus an absolute addition 
to the subject’s range of life. It gives him a new 
sphere of power. When the outward battle is 
lost, and the ouzward world disowns him, it 
redeems and unifies an‘ interior world which 
otherwise would ke an empty waste. 

....4n its characteristic embodiments, re- 
ligious happiness is no mere feeling of escape. 
It cares no longer to escape. It consents to the 
evil outwardly as a form of sacrifice—inwardly 
it knows it to be permanently overcome. If you 
ask how religion thus falls on the thorns and 
escapes death, and in the very act avoids anni- 
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hilation, I cannot explain the matter, for it is 
religion’s secret.73 


I conclude this paper with this specula- 
tion: that the Negro in America is at pres- 
ent in all practical respects a “permanent” 
minority; that as a permanent minority the 
process of education, both formally and inci- 
dentally, has effects upon it and results in 
structures different from those which might 
be characteristic of the standard majority; 
that any permanent minority, in due course, 
will develop feelings, attitudes, and convic- 
tions that serve indeed as a protective, but 
even more as a stimulating, device in con- 
tact with the majority; and that this latter 
set of attitudes may be depended upon to 
provide a powerfully compensating force to 
offset the ordinary effects of the environ- 
ment. Were this the religious institute, and 
not that of the social sciences, I should be © 
tempted to say that the Negro people are 
just as certain to produce a Moses and a 
Messiah to formulate an ethics and a reli- 
gion appropriate to its status as another 
permanent minority, some time ago, dis- 
covered a Moses and has since sought a 
Messiah. 
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ABSTRACT 


On the basis of Wissler’s analysis of American culture in terms of mechanical invention, universal suffrage,’ 
and mass education the historic culture of the South has not been American. The amount and character of 
education in the South, as well as the nature of the section’s educational problems, must be understood in 
the context of its own special culture. At the besis of whatever cultural uniqueness the South has is the 
institution of the plantation. From the point of view of the educational process, plantation societies may be 
compared with agricultural mission societies. The plantation and the agricultural mission have different 
histories and conflicting ideologies, but they develop in similar environments; and in adjusting to the perma- 
nent elements in the environment, like geography and climate, they eventually become very similar institu- 
tions. The educational process in each goes about as far as, and not much further than, the needs of the 
situation require. And the needs are, or have been, about the same. The comparison suggests that education 
is fundamentally a process of biological adaptation and survival. But an education which has sufficed 
for the relatively simple world in which both the plantation and the mission developed will not suffice for 


competition in the more complex and uncertain crder into which the world is moving. 


We already are familiar with some of the 
more general and objective facts concerning 
white and Negro educational opportunities 
in the South. These facts are often and strik- 
ingly expressed in terms of the money spent 
in our biracial system of education. Thus it 
is pointed out that the average expenditure 
for every pupil throughout the nation in 
1930 was $99.00. The average expenditure 
for white children in the South was less than 
half this amount, or $44.31, while the aver- 
age expenditure for Negro children was only 
$12.57, or about one-fourth that for south- 
ern white children and about one-eighth that 
for the average of the United States. Thase 
southern states with large Negro popula- 
tions, where the average pupil in a rural 
school comes from a tenant family, show 
even greater discrepancies. In 1930 Georgia 
spent an average of $35.42 for each white 
child and $6.38 for each Negro child. Mis- 
sissippi, with half her population Negro and 
more completely dominated by the planta- 
tion system than any other state, spent 
more for her white children than did Georgia 


« “There is little doubt that the plantation sys- 
tem is both absolutely and relatively more important 
in Mississippi than in any other state” (quoted from 
Plantation Farming in the United States [Census Bull. 


(1916)], p. 21). 


($45.34 per child) and less for her Negro 
children ($5.45 per child).? 

More important than these figures (and 
many more might be offered) are the atti- 
tudes in the southern social situation which 
they represent and presumably measure. 
All such statistics must be understood in the 
context of southern culture. A comparison 
of southern culture with American culture 
as seen, for example, by Clark Wissler may 
serve to suggest some of its essential fea- 
tures. After comparing American culture 
with the cultures of other societies, Wissler 
tells us that its dominant characteristics 
may be condensed into three sets of ideas 
and beliefs which, he says, actuate the 
American people. These are mechanical in- 
vention, universal suffrage, and mass educa- 
tion.3 Now if the complex of these charac- 
teristics defines the American culture, then 
historically the South has not been a part of 
it, or at least has been only marginal to it. 
In fact, the South has differed so radically 
from the rest of the United States that it be- 


2 These figures are taken from a little booklet en- 
titled School Money in Black and White, published 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund and prepared by a 
committee of which Fred McCuistion was chairman. 


3 Man and Culture (New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., 1923), pp. 5-12. 
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came, by the time of the Civil War, cultur- 
ally and economically almost a separate na- 
tion. The establishment of the Confederacy 
was intended to give these cultural and eco- 
nomic facts a mare complete constitutional 
sanction. 

American culture is and has been charac- 
terized “by a great emphasis upon mechani- 
cal devices.” Southerners have imported 
and used these devices in increasing degree, 
to be sure, but the “amiable American hob- 
by” of tinkering with machinery has been so 
little an integral part of southern life that a 
mechanical cotton mill is still regarded by 
many as a “fotched-in contraption” alien to 
its traditions. Eccnomic opportunities in the 
North have offered a constantly increasing 
variety of ways of earning a livelihood, 


whereas the South, until relatively recently, | 


has offered only one, agriculture, and that, a 
particular kind of agriculture. The mechani- 
zation of southern agriculture has, in recent 
years, expanded rapidly, but traditionally 
the southern planzation has operated mainly 
with hand labor and with only elementary 
tools and machines. Negroes particularly 
have been outside the American mechanical 
tradition. 


Industry in the South, and especially the 
textile industry, was originally developed by 
local interests in a sort of crusade to provide 
opportunities for poor whites. It came with 
the recognition that the section had a poor- 


white as well as a Negro problem, and it was’ 


sponsored as a program for the-solution of 
that problem. These white millworkers, re- 
cruited from rural areas, have continued to 
speak the languaze and carry the mental 
images of the farm. Control of the industries 
in which they werk has largely passed to 
outside interests; and these interests have 
succeeded, in large measure, only by bring- 
ing the operation of the factories into line 
with the paternalistic traditions of the plan- 
tation system. ; 


Universal suffrage, or “the idea that what 
most of the people in the group approve will 
be as near to the correct solution as can be 
achieved for the time being,” is, according 
to Wissler, another dominant trait of the 
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American culture. Years ago James Bryce, 
in The American Commonwealth, likewise 
noted the disposition of the American people ` 
to refer every question to the arbitrament 
of numbers, confident that the people are 
sure to decide right in the long run. In the 
South, however, the mores have largely nul- 
lified the ideal of universal suffrage, which 
has been regarded as something imposed 
upon a defeated people by the northern vic- 
tor. Since the rise of the southern white de- 
mocracy the ballot box has become a symbol 
of class stratification based upon color. Re- 
cent southern opposition to the abolition of 
poll taxes serves to show that theold attitude 
toward suffrage as a class privilege and not 
as a procedure for the democratic determina- 
tion of policy continues to possess consider- 
able strength. The meeting and settling of | 
all issues by means of the ballot has never ` 
been the practice in the South. In the 
United States rule by just one majority 
group occurs only in this section; elsewhere 
the membership of the majority changes 
from one issue to another. As far as the 
South is concerned there are two reasons for 
this. One is the presence in this region of an 
authoritarian tradition stemming from the 
planter aristocracy and woven into the gen- 
eral class end racial situation. The second 
reason is that the issues that appear as prob- 
lems elsewhere in the nation have not been 
regarded as problems in the agrarian and 
feudal order of this region where they are 
settled in the mores.? Consequently, a large 
part of the southern population, including 
the greater part of the Negro population, has- 
not been accustomed to resort to the ballot 
to change those conditions which constitute 
problems elsewhere but which in the South 
have been taken for granted as if they were 
a part of the order of nature itself. 
American culture, Wissler continues, ,“‘is 

characterized by an overruling belief in 
something we call education—a kind of 
mechanism to propitiate the intent of nature 
in the manifestation of culture.” But formal 


4 Walter Wilbur, “Special Problems of the South,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, CLXXVI (November, 1934), 49~56. 
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mass education, even for whites, certainly 
has never been a completely integral part of 
southern culture. That it is not even now 
is shown by the figures on the money spent 
in the South’s educational system presented 
at the beginning of this paper. Upon an il- 
literate and agricultural laboring population 
in the South has rested a planter and upper- 
class white population whose literacy prob- 
ably originated or was maintained through 
` the necessity for keeping in touch with the 
affairs of the market and the city and with 
political and economic conditions affecting 
the market. With a substantial income and 
leisure even an illiterate planter became cor- 
cerned to give an education and a certain 
amount of “culture” to his children. But for 
those who have remained more cr less out- 
side the sphere of direct market relation- 
- ships no great need for education has been 
felt. In the past, southern agriculture has 
required little above a uniform grade of un- 
skilled lakor, subject to routine tasks, 
shaped to change on the basis of contingency 
alone, and one which was not required con- 
eciously to assume the risks incident to sell- 
ing in a foreign market. As a result, educa- 
tion has not appeared to these classes as a 
necessity cr as something having survival 
value, but merely as something which con- 
ferred status, and often a rather dubious 
status at that. For in the folk mind there 
was the general conviction that book learn- 
ing only muddled up thinking and that ordi- 
nary gumption and common sense were suf- 
ficient for whatever problems men had to 
face. And to the planters and employers of 
labor an educated peasantry has seemed no 
more advantageous than an uneducated one. 


The numerous towns and villages which, 
from the very beginning of settlement, 
“ormed a.nucleus for the small farms of New 
England and provided favorable soil for 
public school education found no historical 
parallel in the South. Here, after the Civil 
War, towrs and villages began to appear in 
greater numbers with the partial disintegra- 
tion of the plantation system. The southern 
public sckool movement, which accompa- 
nied the rise of towns and villages, repre- 
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sented in part an adjustment to a new set 
of economic and social needs in a changed 
situation. It assumed the character of a cru- 
sade led by devoted idealists charged with 
pathos for the illiterate and benighted and 
urged on by unfavorable comparisons with 
the more advanced North and West. The 
crusade resulted in notable progress in at- 
taining a more fundamental educational 
process, but, as in the educational crusades 
of Japan and Soviet Russia, much of the al- 
leged advance has turned out to be spurious 
when the amount of rote learning it pro- 
duced is considered. Learning by rote has 
become not only a fact but something of a 
tradition, especially in the rural white and 
Negro schools of the South.s The reason is 
that southern society, unlike a society such 
as that of Denmark, has not been the kind of 
society in which separate institutions de- 
signed for the instruction of the children of 
the masses were required for the integration 
of economic and political life. This is ceas- 
ing to be true, but the tendency from Co- 
lonial days to the present has been to regard 
the public school, and especially the Negro 
school, like the cotton mill, as a “fotched-in 
contraption.” The schools have been toler- 
ated and maintained by being brought into 
line with the class and racial traditions of 
the plantation system. 

Accompanied by a friend, I once attended 
a rally at a Negro school in a Texas com- 
munity. The white city-school superintend- 
ent of this community was a Scotchman 
from North Carolina. The rally had been 
organized by the colored principal acting un- 
der orders from the white superintendent, 
who, while making a speech, pointed his fin- 
ger at the colored principal and said, “I told 
him if he didn’t bring this school into line 
I would find me another principal.” The set- 
ting was in a school building and there was 
no cotton or tobacco to be seen, but my 
friend and I agreed on our way home that 
the superintendent seemed to run the school 
as if it were a plantation and to regard the 


s Robert E. Park, “A Memorandum on Rote 
Learning,” American Journal of Sociology, XLII 
(July, 1937); 23-30. 
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principal, the teachers, and the pupils as the 
planter regards his tenants and laborers. 
There was no ill will, and the superintendent 
seemed to have the welfare of the school at 


heart; but the pattern of control was ‘the 


pattern of the plantation. . 

It should be evident from all this that we 
have to understand education, like almost 
everything else in this region of the United 
States, in the light of a cultural situation 
which is southern and not American if we 
accept Wissler’s analysis of American cul- 
ture. And it would seem that behind what- 
ever differences there are in the southern 
situation lies that very quintessence of 
southernism, the plantation, an institution 
which long has czased to be merely a large 
estate on which cotton or tobacco is grown 
but one which, like Christian Science, has 
become a state of mind. Within the struc- 
ture of this institution and the system which 
has grown. up around it the positions of both 
white and Negrc education have been as- 
signed along caste lines. 

The institutior. of the plantation, as it de- 
veloped in the South and in other colonial 
areas around the world, was originally and 
has continued to be a type of economic en- 
terprise very unlike those other economic 
enterprises that developed in the laissez 
faire capitalism that succeeded feudalism in 
Europe. Unlike the “free” labor of capitalis- 
tic Europe—that is, labor free to seek and to 
change employers—plantation labor was 
sought, moved, settled, and controlled by 


employers. In different plantation societies. 


the control has taken different forms, and 
in a single plantation society like that of the 
South the control has changed in form from 
indentured servitude and slavery to share- 
cropping. But always the form has served to 
emphasize the political, i.e., the authoritar- 
ian, character of the institution to a degree 
exceeding that of the economic enterprises 
of European and northern United States 
capitalism. 

The plantation represents one kind of po- 
litical institution which develops at points 
of intercultural and interracial contacts, but 
in the course of the long history of such con- 
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tacts on the part of migrating peoples there 


. have been many other kinds of latifundia. 


The state itself, according to Oppenheimer’ 
and others, originated in just such situa- 
tions. It would seem that the contact of peo- 
ples differing in race and culture nearly al- 
ways results in some new institution, organ- 
nized around the problems of control grow- 
ing out of the new social relationships and 
furnishing a structure through which the 
motives and purposes of those who came to 
exploit the situation can in some measure 
be realized. 

Thus along the world’s frontiers have 
arisen such varied and interesting institu- 
tions of the land as haciendas, plantations, 
farms, missions, ranches, and the like. They 
are as varied and as interesting as are the 
immigrant institutions of the large city, but 
they cannot be passed in quick review by 
walking through forty blocks,’ and so their 
range is not so apparent and comparison 
among them is not so easy. They are insti- 
tutions of the land and of settlement, and, 
once established, they largely determine how 
people shall live on the land: But more im- 
portant for our purpose here is the fact that 
they seem to lay bare the elementary proc- 
esses that go into the making of the state; 
in them the competitions and conflicts of ra- 
cial and cultural groups living in the same 
territory are brought down to their most ele- 
mentary terms. And as obvious and as ele- 
mentary as any, in the conquest and exploi- 
tation of a pioneer region, is the process 
whereby the land is alienated and its re- 
sources brought under the control of invad- 
ing settlers, planters, missionaries, and the 
like. New land or settlement institutions 
arise as an incident in the process of extend- 
ing the range of the “political formation and 
economic exploitation” which Oppenheimer 
has conceived to be basic to state-building. 
The land changes hands, and those who 
come to possess it and to convert it to new 
and presumably higher uses subject those 


6 Franz Oppenheimer, The State (New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1938). 
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over whom they come to possess authority 
to new and stricter forms of discipline. To 
this end they make and enforce new rules 
and impose new conditions of life generally. 
The important point to be noted here is that 
the class which enforces the new arrange- 
ment is the same class which instructs in the 
new arrangement, not simply in order to in- 
doctrinate but also to bring about a level of 
efficiency necessary to sustain it. 
Education in a homogeneous society is 
normally a process of inducting the matur- 
ing individual into the social heritage. It is 
thus, as Dewey has emphasized, essentially 
a process cf renewal and growth without 
which the group would have no continuity. 
As the society becomes more complex, the 
process by which members educate one an- 
other throuzh their daily contacts has to be 
supplemented and augmented by more for- 
mal instruction in separate educational in- 
stitutions, but education continues to be a 
matter of transmitting a tradition from one 
generation to another. In a situation of ra- 
cial and cultural contact, however, educa- 
tion becomes a matter of expanding a cul- 
ture from one people to another; it becomes 
a part of the process of acculturation. In in- 
tercultural and interracial situations, where 
the culture of the dominant group is regard- 
ed as the standard, the members of the lower 
groups must learn things from the school 
which members of the dominant group are 
presumed to learn in the home, such as rules 
of hygiene and of conduct. Since the adults 
of the subordinate group are as illiterate in 
these matters as their children, education 
often begins with the adults before it reaches 
their children. In any case, the task of the 
elementary school for the subordinate popu- 
lation is much more important and much 
more difficult than that of the elementary 
school for the children of the dominant 
group. Incidentally, it is on the elementary- 
school level that the education of Negro 
school children in the South is weakest. 
The whole of European culture has never 
impinged equally upon the whole of a native 
culture. Since culture is carried in the 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, habits, and 
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tools of particular individuals, European 
culture has worked upon native society 
through the medium of the purposes of trad- 
er, administrator, planter, missionary, etc. 
Because these purposes and programs get in- 
corporated in plantations, trading factories, 
missions, and the like, the thought suggests 
itself at once that a comparison of the his- 
tories of these various colonia! institutions, 
with attention to the role of education in 
each, might prove very rewarding. Students 
of southern education might in this way 
gain insight into and perspective toward the 
problems of education in a plantation so- 
ciety which might very well change our 
whole conception of them. We might, for 
one thing, discover just how education grows 
up as @ natural process, how it works, how 
it becomes formalized and ritualized, and 
just why and how it undergoes change. For 
such a purpose no other institution of the 
frontier seems to promise more than a study 
of the agricultural mission. 

Such a study is made all the more signifi- 
cant by the fact that the education of Ne- 
groes in the South has always had a certain 
missionary quality about it, even since the 
planter regained control from the northern 
missionary. The schools of the Negro in the 
South, unlike their churches, have always 
been directed and controlled from outside 
their own ranks. Planter and missionary 
have held different and conflicting points of 
view, but both have assumed the necessity 
for outside and overhead control. 

In their most obvious and visible aspects 
the plantation and the agricultural mission 
appear quite similar. They both are large 
landed estates. They both rest upon an agri- 
cultural economy; and very often the mis- 
sion, like the plantation, exports its prod- 
ucts to foreign markets. They both import 
supplies from abroad. In both, the field la- 
bor is performed by a people different in cul- 
tural and ordinarily in racial origin from 
those who direct and manage the enterprise. 
The latter possess great authority, and the 
former may be legally or in effect slaves. 
But, similar as the two institutions are in 
their organization and in their natural inter- 
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ests, in their political and moral principles 
they are ideological antagonists. Their very 
different histories and original purposes 
have, nevertheless, resulted in a similar 
phenomenon. 

The mission represents the working-out 
of motives and purposes inherent in religious 
proselytism. Implicit in such a religion as 
Christianity is the belief that it possesses a 
universal validity, a belief which imposes 
upon its followers the moral obligation to 
transmit its precepts. This obligation takes 


an organized and concrete form in the per- - 


son of the missionary, who, by definition, is 
committed to the propagation of his faith 
by teaching and persuasion. And, of course, 
the most obvious field for propagation lies 
among those people most completely out- 
side the culture in which the religion origi- 
nated. 

‘The pioneer missionary usually begins 
his work by carrying his message to the 
heathen in a direct manner. There is some- 
thing typical in the picture of Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot in early New England preaching 
with Bible in hand to the Indians in the 
snow. The Indians appeared interested jn 
his strange behavior, at least for a while; but 
they did not know what he was talking 
about, and Eliot undoubtedly soon discov- 
ered that fact. When it is apparent that di- 
rect attempts at conversion avail little, then 
it is realized that conversion has to begin 
with civilization. Missionaries conceive of 


‘themselves as propagating a particular reli- 


gious doctrine, but they are really propagat- 
ing a culture. Usually coming from small 
communities, they soon begin to lose inter- 
est in their narrow religious doctrines and 
begin to interest themselves in the larger 
problems of cultural assimilation. What 
they finally seek to Jo is merely to educate. 
The immediate expression of the indirect 
method in missionary activity is a concen- 
tration upon agricultural, health, and do- 
mestic education as a solvent for the native's 
physical and mental disabilities. 

There are subtle and unexpected adjust- 
ments to be made, too, in the missionaries’ 
social relations wita the heathen. What 
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these are and how they arise is naively re- 
vealed in a letter written by Mrs. Lucy 
Thurston, wife of one of the pioneer mission- 
aries to the Hawaiian Islands, to.a friend in 
Boston in the year 1835. The letter was oc- 
casioned by the necessity for explaining to 
their supporters back home why the mis- 
sionaries in Hawaii kept native servants in 
their households. 


....1n our own house we have the various - 
classes ot master and mistress, of children, and 
of household natives. There is a native family 
attached to our establishment, whose home is a 
distinct house in our common yard. They give 
us their services. One man simply cultivates 
taro, two miles up the country, and weekly 
brings down a supply of the staff of life for our- 
selves and our dependents. Another man every 
week goes up the mountain to do our washing. 
....Inlike manner a third man, who under the 
old dispensation, officiated as priest to one of 
their gods, now, under a new dispensation, with 
commendable humility, officiates as cook to a 
priest and his family. Then, aid in the care of 
the house, of sewing, and of babyhood, devolves - 
upon female hands. 

We commenced mission life with other ideas. 
Native youth resided in our families, and so far 
as was consistent, we granted them all the privi- 
leges of companions and of children. Not many 
years rolled on, and our eyes were opened to be- 
hold the moral pollution which, unchecked, had 
here been accumulated for ages. I saw, but it 
was parental responsibilities which made me so 
emphatically feel the horrors of a heathen land. 
I had it ever in my heart, the shafts of sin flying 
in every direction are liable to pierce the vitals 
of my children..... 

I reviewed the ground on which I stood. The 
heathen world were to be converted. But by 
what means? Are missionaries with their eyes 
open to the dangers of the situation, to sit con- 
scientiously down to the labor of bringing back 
a revolted race to the service of Jehovah, and in 
doing so practically give over their children to 
Satan? .... I could see no alternative but that 
a mother go to work, and here form a moral at- 
mosphere in which her children can live and 
move without inhaling the infection of moral 
death..... The first important measure was to 
prohibit them altogether the use of the Hawai- 
ian language, thus cutting off all intercourse be- 
tween them and the heathen. This, of course, 
led to the family regulation, that no child might 
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speak to a native, and no native might speak to 
a child, babyhood excepted. This led to another 
arrangement, that of having separate rooms and 
yards-for our children, and separate rooms and 
yards for natives. The reason for this separa- 
tion... . was distinctly stated to household ra- 
TIVES ee iat We are willing to come and live 
among you, that you may be taught the good 
way; but it would break our hearts to see our 
children rise up and be like the children of 


Dear Mrs. Bishop, who was laid in her grave 
six weeks before the arrival of the reinforce- 
ment, longed exceedingly to see and give them 
a charge from her sick couch. The purport of it 
was this: “Do not be devoted -to domestic 
duties. Trust to natives, however imperfect 
their services, and preserve your constitutions.” 
I needed no such warning, for I had learned the 
lesson by my own sad experience, and when, 
after years of prostration, I was again permitted 
to enjoy comfortable health, I availed myself 
of the aid of natives for the accomplishment of 
such domestic duties as they were capable of 
rendering..... For as one of our physicians 
told me, “You may as well talk of perpetual 
motion, as to think of performing as much labor 
here as you could have done by remaining in 
America.” 

As to the effects produced upon natives thus 
employed in our families, they have more in- 
telligence, more of the good things of this life, 
more influence among their fellows than they 
could otherwise possess; and numbers of them, 
I doubt not, will be added to that great com- 
pany, which no man can number, redeemed out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.® 


A planter’s wife in early Virginia might 
easily have written an almost identical let- 
ter to a friend in England. 

_ Lind has shown the close affinity between 
the mission and the plantation in the devel- 
opment of the Hawaiian Islands. The early 
competition between them merely evidenced 
“the fundamental affinity between them.” 
Later they joined forces “In urging the tran- 
sition from the native system of land tenure 
to one more in conformity with capitalistic 
principles.” The missionaries were among 


8 Lucy G. Thurston, Life and Times of Lucy Thur- 
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the earliest to foresee the commercial possi- 
bilities of sugar cane, especially after finan- 
cial assistance from the homeland was ter- 
minated, as a means of supporting the mis- 
sions and furthering the advancement of 
their parishioners. The mission estate of 
Father Bond in Kohala formulated a fixed 
set of rules for the government of its mem- 
bers.? 

Protestant missions not only developed 
agricultural estates in the past but they 
maintain a large number of them at the pres- 
ent time, or did until recently, in the Orient, 
in Africa, in South America, and in the 
South Seas. In 1920 the International Asso- 
ciation for Agricultural Missions was organ- 
ized “to promote the interests of Christian 
agricultural work in all lands.” 

But the institution of the agricultural 
mission was carried to its most extreme de- 
velopment by missionary priests of the vari- 
ous Catholic orders operating in what is now 
the southwestern part of the United States, 
in Latin America, and in the Philippines. 
Perhaps no other community in the world 
has been so greatly influenced by the agri- 
culzural mission as has Paraguay, in South 
America. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the unmarried Jesuit priests in 
Paraguay, unlike the Protestant mission- 
aries In Hawaii, did not encounter the prob- 
lem of protecting their children as they grew 
up among an alien population, but other 
forces in the situation established them as a 
class apart. However, their demonstration of 
success in the organization of agriculture, 
and the example of their own efforts and 
production, operated to set up links of in- 
fluence and dependence between themselves 
and the natives: links which were not es- 
tablished forcefully or even consciously but 
which gave them prestige and then author- 
ity and power. 

When the power of the Jesuits extended 
far enough to make it possible, tribal life was 
forcefully broken up and the Indians were 
“reduced,” as the friars put it, to mission- 
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village life. These reductions grew up, Kel- 
ler tells us, “in the wide regions relatively 
or totally unoccupied by Europeans.” In 
_ the missions the Indian charges were rigor- 
ously isolated from the world, and the mis- 
sionary normally formed the only cortact 
with the outside. 


Bourne gives us a picture of mission life - 


and points out what the mission came to be. 
Under the increasing supervision of the 
friars, the Indians, he says, 


.... Were taught the elements of letters, and 
trained to peaceful, industrious and religious 
lives. In fact, every mission was an industrial 
school, in which the simple arts were taught by 
the friars, themselves in origir plain Spanish 
peasants. The discipline of the mission was as 
minute as that of a school: the unmarried ycuths 
and maidens were locked in at night; the day’s 
work began and ended with prayers and the 
catechism; each Indian, besides cultivating his 
own plot of land, worked two hours a day on the 
farm belonging to the village, the produce of 
which went to the support of the church. The 
mission was recruized by inducing the wild In- 
dians to join it, ard also by kidnapping them. 
Spanish America from California and Texas to 
Paraguay and Chile was fringed with suca es- 
tablishments, the outposts of civilization, where 
many thousands of Indians went through a 
schooling which ended only with their lives. In 
the process of time a mission was slowly trans- 
formed into a “pueblo de Indios” .... and the 
mission frontier was pushed out a little farther. 


When the mission in Latin America “had 
been included wi-hin the slowly expanding 
area of intercourse with the outside world,” 
as the market came nearer and the mission 
became more and more dependent upon it, 
it ceased to be a mission. Like the planta- 
tion, it was a frortier institution, and when 
the frontier passed on the mission went with 
it. But not before it had accomplished a sig- 
nificant transformation in the culture of the 
Indians. It introduced new methods and 


10 A, G. Keller, Colonization (Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1908), p. 286. 
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standards of agricultural production, it 
taught new arts and crafts, and it left the 
Indians at least nominally Catholic in reli- 
gion. However, in spite of the devoted, per- 
sistent, and strenuous efforts of the priests, 
the mission left no high and lasting educa- 
tional tradition. The literacy they promoted 
only led to the charge that the mission In- 
dians had become mere apes and parrots in- 
capable of progress and invention when left 
to themselves.” 

If the mission grew up out of a back- 
ground of religious fervor, the plantation 
had its origin in northern European capital- 
ism. A plentation was originally a migra- 
tion, a transplantation of people to overseas 
territory; and, in certain frontier areas capa- 
ble of producing a staple crop for the Euro- 
pean market, the migration passed over into 
an institutional structure for the production 
of the staple. The plantation type of migra- 
tion became, in these areas, the plantation 
type of estate. Where this happened the mi- 
gration was not composed of family, com- 
munity, or congregational groups intent on 
reproducing in the New World the agricul- 
tural economy of the Old. It did not, in 
other words, result in the kind of settlements 
that the Pilgrims made in New England or 


_ the Germans made in Pennsylvania and in 


parts of the South. The kind of migration 
which resulted in plantation establishments, 
where they were economically possible, was 
a migration made up of individual adven- 
turers and traders seeking profitable invest- 
ments. They did not come to make a home 
for their children or to convert the natives 
to Christianity, although these things oc- 
curred to them later. It is significant that, 
in the histories of the various plantation so- 
cieties, the members of the initial planter 
class are recruited from the ranks of ship 
captains and traders. ‘This is the sort of 
men who possess both capital and knowl- 
edge of investment opportunities in foreign 
places. They are likely to be unfamiliar with 
the folk agriculture of their home countries, 
and there is no reason why they should seek 
to reproduce it abroad. But an opportunity 
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for profitable investment in new commodi- 
ties of agriculture like tobacco, sugar cane, 
or rubber is in line with the commercial in- 
terests which they represent. Hence it is 
that the virtues of these men are not those 
of niceness and scholarship but of resource- 
fulness and enterprise, and in the areas 
where they operate they are too busy open- 
ing up the country and profiting from the 
exploitation of its resources to concern them- 
selves overmuch with the educational wel- 
fare of the general population." The South 
is that part of this nation where the planter 
has most profoundly impressed himself upon 
the form of society and where something 
of his original motives and attitudes persist. 

The concern of the missionary is for the 
educational and spiritual welfare of the na- 
tives, but the purpose of the planter to profit 
through the exploitation of land and labor 
leads ordinarily to an unfavorable judg- 
ment of native workers. In plantation soci- 
eties the native is invariably condemned as 
lazy and worthless. The remedy is not to 
improve him through education. It is cheap- 
er and far easier to turn to outside sources. 
Thus the planters of the South imported 
white indentured servants from Europe and 
then Negro slaves from Africa. The planters 
in Natal turned to India, and those in Ha- 
waji to China, Japan, and the Philippines. 
It is a frequent observation that whereas the 
native is not a very satisfactory laborer in 
the land of his birth he is highly prized when 
he is transported to territory strange to him. 

With imported male or family-less labor- 
ers the control situation changes in favor of 
the planter. It is easier to fit unattached in- 
dividuals into their proper places in the oz- 
ganization of plantation work. They are en- 
camped upon the land of the planter’s es- 
tate, held there, and prevented from scatter- 
ing out over the territory generally. It is to 
prevent such dispersion in areas where there 
is free or waste land available that slavery, 
indentured servitude, contract labor, and 
other forms of forced labor arise. 


13 Ibid., p. 11; Lillian Knowles, The Economic De~ 
velopment of the Overseas Empire (London: G. Rout- 
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Up through this stage the plantation it- 
self is a kind of school but not one formally 
and consciously organized for the purpose of 
teaching. Nevertheless, as Booker T. Wash- 
ington said, “every slave plantation in 
the South was an industrial school. On 
these plantations young colored men and 
women were constantly being trained not 
only as farmers but as carpenters, black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, brick masons, engi- 
neers, cooks, laundresses, sewing women, and 
housekeepers.”™ In Africa it was said that 
the “best school for the African is a good 
European estate.’ | 

The situation changes again when the im- 
portation of outside labor is interrupted. 
This happened in the New World when the 
African slave trade was shut off; it hap- 
pened in Mauritius, in Natal, and in some 
of the islands of the West Indies when India 
refused to allow more of her people to emi- 
grate as laborers to these plantation areas. 
Now it becomes necessary to find a new 
source of labor; and the new source is found 
in the children of the laborers, for in the 
meantime the mass of imported and assorted 
individuals have gradually organized them- 
selves into family groups and have produced 
offspring. Born to the situation, the children 
tend to accept it without question; but their 
very presence introduces new problems of 
control and changes in plantation organi- 
zation. | 

It is when the plantation reaches this 
stage in its life-history, the stage of Creole 
or “home-grown” labor, that questions of 
positive educational policy begin to arise. 
In fact, this stage in plantation development 


<in different areas around the world is best 


studied in the materials on education in co- 
lonial areas because of the close relation be- 
tween labor control and educational policies. 
In the South, before about 1800, the idea of 
an education for Negroes was not rejected 
because it was not even entertained. Be- 


4 “Industrial Education for the Negro,” in W. E. 
B. DuBois et al., The Negro Problem (New York: 
James Pott & Co., 1903), p. I. 

ts Raymond L. Buell, The Native Problem in Af- 
rica (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), I, 529. 
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cause some Negroes, however, had been 
gaining a sort of informal education through 
personal contacts with whites and because 
some of these Negroes, like the slave Gabriel 
in Virginia, were found plotting insurrec- 
tions, laws were passed aimec at restricting 
educational opportunities for them. After 
the Nat Turner rebellion in 1331 legislation 
became even more repressive; yet in spite of 
the laws individual whites, especially pious 
women who believed that “everyone should 
know how to read the Bible,”** continued to 
teach Negroes. 


As long as the children of the laborers are 
slaves like their fathers, as in the ante bellum 
South, the public educational policy is to 
discourage or prevent any formal education 
at all. “Of what use will education be to 
them if they get it?” is the question which 
appears to answer itself as far as planters are 
concerned. But where the children of the 
laborers are free, either by virtue of emanci- 
pation or because they do not inherit the 
legal compulsion to work which operates 
against their fathers, the community is 
forced to accept the necessity for education 
in some form and to some degree. The ques- 
tion then becomes, “What kind and how 
much?” l 


Since education is both an instrument of 


16 The laws were enacted against the categorical 
Negro, but it appears to have been breached by 
whites in the case of individual Negroes whom they 
knew and toward whom they were personally sym- 
pathetic. In 1853 Mrs. Margaret Douglas encour- 
aged her daughter to teach a class of Negro children 
in a room in her home in Norfolk. Mrs. Douglas 
was arrested and convicted by the court. In con- 
ducting her defense, Mrs. Douglas pointed out that 
an example had been set for her by the Sunday 
schools of the various churches of Norfolk. Concern- 
ing the case the Petersburg [Va.] Daily Express for 
November 30, 1853, observed: “It did not appear 
from the evidence of any of the gentlemen called 
upon by Mrs. Douglas, that they had actually seen 
negroes taught from books in any of the Sunday 
schools of the city, but the fact, as stated by them, 
that nearly all the negroes attending the Sunday 
schools could read, gave rise to a violent suspicion 
that many of the ladies and gentlemen of our city, 
moving in the highest circles of scciety, had been 
guilty of as flagrant 2 violation of the law as could 
be imputed to Mrs. Douglas and her daughter.” 
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control in the hands of the planter class and 
a means of emancipation and status for the 
children of the laboring classes, it is easy to 
understand both the hopes and the fears of 
the employing classes when they first begin 
to yield the privilege of education. Stated 
briefly, the educational policy of the planter 
class is to insure that the children of planta- 
tion laborers will remain plantation labor- 
ers. If education there must be, let it be an 
education designed to make hewers of wood 
and drawers of water better hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. The planters’ solu- 
tion is therefore an occupational education; 
but often this is not a solution from the point 
of view of the working-class members of the 
dominant race, for whom such an education ` 
may raise up dangerous competitors. 

To those upon whom it is urged, a voca- 
tional and occupational education is suspect, 
since it appears to lead to an intensification 
of occupational distinctions and to a society 
consistirg of impenetrable caste strata. 
Since the status of the privileged class is as- 
sociated with educational attainment in the 
sciences, the liberal arts, and the professions, 
it is natural for those at the bottom to be 
attracted to this kind of education, the kind 
of education which promises to lead them 
out of their traditional class into a higher 
one. The son of a plantation laborer in Ha- 
wail, whose attitude seems typical, wrote as 
follows: 


My parents always told me to study hard 
and become a great man and not a cane field 
laborer, who had to go to work early in the 
morning, rain or sun, and work to late in the 
evening. They even said that they would buy 
anything for me if it is related to school.*7 


Regardless of the type of education, the 
appearance of the school at the stage of 
“home-grown” labor in the plantation’s his- 
tory precipitates two problems. On the one 
hand, it defines child labor as a social prob- 
lem, since child labor is any kind of labor 
that keeps a child away from school. The 


77 Quoted in Romanzo Adams, The Education and 
Economic Outlook for the Boys of Hawaii: A Study 
in the Field of Race Relationships (Honolulu: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1927), p. 15. 
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recognition of the large amount of child la- 
bor in the South as a social problem is a mat- 
ter of recent history. Here, as in the West 
Indies and in South Africa, it has led to 
much discussion and an agitation for the 
primacy of the school over the demands of 
employers. 

On the other hand, the schocl tends to 
produce a white-collar class which the indus- 


. trial and agricultural system does not ab- 


sorb. Even in the South the education of 
the Negro has developed more rapidly than 
kave his opportunities for wider participa- 
tion in economic and political life. It is in 
Hawaii, however, that the contest between 
the educational ambitions of the sons and 
caughters of the plantation laborers and the 
labor needs of the planters is most acute. 
In 1882 the first annual meeting of the 
Planter’s Labor and Supply Company de- 
fned the type of labor most ideal for planta- 
tion work with the statement: ‘The indus- 
' trial condition of these Islands requires peo- 
ple as laborers who are accustomed to sub- 
ordination, to permanency of abode, and 
who have moderate expectations in regard 
to a livelihood.’ 

While the sugar industry was expanding, 
while times were prosperous and labor con- 
tinued to be imported, education did not 
seem to be harmful. But, under the stress 
of a receding price, a growing burden of tax- 
ation, and a possibility that the supply of 
labor from the Philippines would be cut off, 
there developed the conviction that educa- 
tion makes people unfit for common planta- 
tion labor. The planters became outspoken 
for a fundamental change. They would 
place limitations upon the schools, and such 
schools as remained would serve merely as 
training grounds for plantation workers. In 
his address to the annual meeting of the Ha- 
wailan Sugar Planters’ Association in 1925, 
the president of the association said: 


Why blindly continue a system that keeps a 
boy or girl in school at taxpayers’ expense long 
after they have mastered more than sufficient 
learning for all ordinary purposes, simply to en- 
lighten them on subjects of questionable value; 


: 18 Hawaiian Planters’ Monthly, I (1882), 187. 
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subjects on which they could as well enlighten 
themselves (if by any chance their inclinations 
tended in that direction) and at the same time, 
by entering some field of employment will, be- 
sides earning wages, be gaining experience and 
efficiency, and above all learn to appreciate the 
value of a dollar by working for it..... The 
solution as I see it, is that the taxpayer be re- 
lieved of further responsibility after-the pupil 
has mastered the sixth grade, or the eighth 
grade in a modified form.’ 


In. Malaya, which developed rapidly into 
a plantation community during the past 
half-century, the British pursued the policy 
of ecucating principally for the needs of the 
planiers. A few English schools were main- 
tained to train an adequate supply of clerks; 
there were some vernacular schools for the 
natives and for the children of the Indian 
workers on the plantations; but the British 
were frankly opposed to “any ideal of educa- 
tion not adjusted to local wants,” as it must 
inevitably “lead to economic dislocation and 
socie] unrest.’’° 

A committee in Ceylon, appointed to in- 
quire into the state of education in that col- 
ony, objected to a type of education which 
had done nothing more than to produce 


a class of shallow, conceited, half-educated 
youths who have learned nothing but to look 
back with contempt upon the conditions in 
which they were born and from which they con- 
ceive that their education has raised them, and 
who desert the ranks of the industrious classes 
to become idle, discontented hangers-on of the 
courts and the Public Offices.?* 


Similar statements from other plantation 
areas might be offered,”* but these are suffi- 
cient to show that the educational problems 


19 Proceedings of the Hawatian Sugar Planters’ 
Association, 1925, P. 13. 


20% Education in Malaya (London, 1924), p. 15. 


at Quoted in H. A. Wyndham, Native Education 
(Lonion: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 46. 


aa See, e.g., C. Y. Shepard, “Agricultural Labour 
in Trinidad,” Tropical Agriculture, March, 1935, p. 
63; and T. Walter Wallbank, “British Colonial Pol- 
icy and Native Education in Kenya,” Journal of 


Negro Education, October, 1938, p. 52. 
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of the South are typically these of planta- 
tion societies generally. 

When the educational process in a planta- 
tion society is compared with that of a mis- 
sion society, the conclusion suggests itself 


that, whether formal education is promoted. 


from above, as in the case of the mission, or 
whether it is demanded from below, as in the 
case of the plantation, it achieves no higher 
level than the needs of the situation require. 
And the situation is very much the same for 
both institutions. The great mission estab- 
lishments of the past did not develop along 
every frontier where missionary work was 
carried on. They did not grow up in New 
England, for instance, even though the Con- 
gregational church there had a complete mo- 
nopoly of the field. The great agricultural 
mission estates grew up in the same kind of 
areas where the plantations grew up and for 
very much the same reason~—~these were the 
areas that could grow the Kolemialwaren for 
which there was a ready market abroad. 
The fact that financial support from home 
for missionary activities in the Colonies was 
not expected to last forever faced every mis- 
sion sooner or later with the problem of þe- 
coming self-supporting. Thus the aims of 
civilizing, educatirg, and converting and of 
finding means for self-support all came to 
coincide; and the result was to make the 
mission a large landed and agricultural es- 
tate. Where there was more land than there 
was labor to cultivate it, where there was a 
favorable market for the products of the 
land, the mission became very much the 
same sort of institution that the plantation 
became. One traveler who had seen both in- 
stitutions thought that the lot of the Indian 
neophytes in the California missions differed 
very little from the lot of the Negro slaves 
on the West Indian sugar plantations.” 


33 Katherine Coman, Economic Beginnings of the 
Far West (New York: Macmillan Co., t912), I, 150. 
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The two institutions have at times be- 
come so much alike that when found to- 
gether they are in a condition of competi- 
tion and conflict. In colonial Brazil, planter 
opposition to the Jesuits resulted in the 
forced withdrawal of the friars as the con- 
viction grew that the missions “were simply 
competing plantations worked at merely 
nominal cost by converts adroitly turned 
into slaves.”’4 

To the permanent and fixed elements in 
the environment, elements of geography and 
climate, even conflicting ideologies tend 
eventually to make the same kind of ad- 
justment. 

Education, like other aspects of culture, — 
is a condition for the satisfaction of the ele- 
mentary needs of individuals and of groups 
of individuals. Like intelligence, it is in con- 
siderable measure a response to a problemat- 
ical situation that requires reflection and en- 
ergy and struggle. The fundamental educa- 
tional process is therefore a kind of biologi- 
cal adaptation. As long as a group is at least 


' maintaining its numbers at given standards 


it may be presumed to have an educational 


‘system commensurate with its needs. It 


may be that the people of the South have 
had about all the education they could use 
in the kind of world in which they have lived 
and competed. The situation, however, is 
changing radically. The star of the southern 
plantation is on the wane, and for the future 
a region of white and Negro small-farm hold- 
ings appears likely. To win their bread and 
protect their liberties in the new world of 


. competition and conflict with others, the 


people of the South must gear their minds 
and hands to new levels of endeavor. New 
needs will bring—must bring—-a new and 
more vital education. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
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TRANSMITTING OUR DEMOCRATIC HERITAGE IN THE SCHOOLS 


RUTH BENEDICT | 


ABSTRACT 


No educational policies can of themselves make a stable society out of our unstable one. In our changing 
culture it is necessary to base our teachings upon fundamental commitments of our culture if we are to 
avoid teaching many things the child will have to unlearn later. Transmission of our democratic heritage is 
most threatened at the point of transition from childish dependency to adult independence. 


Controversies about education in recent 
years have in one way or another turned up- 
on the issue of the role of the schools in trans- 
mitting our cultural heritage. There have 
been those who have blamed the schools for 
every “un-American” trait they believed to 
be increasing in our society. Some of these 
critics place on the schools responsibility for 
the decreasing religious affiliations in our 
cities and rural areas; some attack them for 
the moral relativism they see in our decade. 
Such criticisms assume that an educational 
system can, of and by itself, have such far- 
reaching effects as these; and this same as- 
sumption is just as basic in a very different 
argument: that education should shoulder 
the responsibility for ushering in a new social 
order. In so far as these critics and exhorters 
have argued only that some particular set of 
facts should be taught in our schools—Amer- 
ican history or the Bible or Thomas Aquinas 
or the achievements of the T.V.A.—there is 
no need for further discussion; the school 
curriculum can easily be improved without 
claiming that our educational system makes 
or breaks the social order. But the assump- 
tion made by these critics has consequences 
of its own which go far beyond the changes 
in curriculum they urge. It is an assumption 
that can be examined in the light of compar- 
ative studies of other cultures, and such an 
examination can throw light on the whole re- 
lation of education to social change. 

It is instructive to study a long series of 
societies, identifying those where culture is 
relatively stable and those where it is highly 
unstable. One does not find that those which 
are stable educate their children in one fash- 
- jon and those which are unstable in another. 


There are a great many different ways of 
rearing children: they may be treated like 
little adults from birth and divide their day 
into work and play almost exactly as their 
parents do; they may be little outlaws who 
consider the adults fair game, pillaging their 
fields and evading responsibilities; they may 
be privileged beings whose every wish is 
gratified, however inconvenient. But none 
of these or other ways of rearing children cor- 
relates with whether or not the culture is re- 
produced in the next generation. Stability of 
culture over generations is not a function of 
the particular kind of education that is given 
to children. It is a function rather of social 
conditions in the whole tribe or nation. An- 
thropologists have to study rapidly changing 
cultures over and over again, and usually 
with sinking hearts. When a Plains Indian 
tribe is put on a reservation, the differences 
between older and younger generations are 
very great, and transmission of culture most 
inadequate. The livelihood techniques the 
parents knew can no longer be used, for the 
buffalo have disappeared from the plains, 
and horses can no longer be raided from oth- 
er tribes. The older ways of life no longer 
work, and with them go the religious rites 
that guaranteed them and the respect which 
the young once showed their elders. These 
drop out, and the tragedy is that it is hard to 
replace them. Then one generation is not 
like another: transmission of culture has 
been interfered with by all the external and 
internal conditions which are present in an 
unstable society. Sometimes the anthropolo- 
gist can study cultural change under more 
favorable conditions: when incentives to ac- 
tivity are increased; when there is more lei- 
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sure because iron tools, for instance, have 
been introduced; and when the arts of life 
therefore flouris: and new developments 
take place. 

Under such social conditions—whatever 
the method of education—transmission of 
culture is achieved only in part. But a ho- 
mogeneous society faced by no new circum- 
stances sufficiently drastic to disturb its bal- 
ance transmits its culture generation after 
generation, no matter how it breaks the rules 
of education that seem to us essential. Our 
problems in transmission of culture arise 
from the rapidity of social changes in our 
society; and no method of education can pre- 
vent this. The choices open to our school 
systems are only whether they will cling to 
the teaching of subjects and attitudes which 
the child can no longer use profitably in the 
world in which he will live or whether they 
will give him equipment he can use. They 
cannot possibly make a stable world of an 
unstable one. Those critics who blame the 
schools for the changes they resent in our 
culture are making the educational system a 
scapegoat for vast changes in the structure 
of modern society which they do not take in- 
to account. 

Once we are sufficiently skeptical about 
the notion that schools—or parents—have it 
in their power to indoctrinate cur children so 
that they will maintain the status quo, we 
can face the crucial problem of the relation 
of education to the socialorder. All the prob- 
lems in this relaticnship, whatever the tribe 
or nation studied, concern the degree to 
which the method of educaticn fits the re- 
quirements of that society. It is not a matter 
of identifying some good educational policies 
and some bad ones. The “best” education 
can be a weakness in a society that does not 
give the adolescen= scope to put his learning 
into practice; it can breed sullenness and 
frustration. The “worst” can be well adapt- 
ed to all that will ever be required of him as 
an adult. 

Nothing is mora striking in some primi- 
tive societies than the rapid intellectual de- 
velopment of children which flattens out 
somewhere in early life so that a man of 
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twenty, perhaps, has already all the skills 
and all the knowledge of a man of fifty. 
This fact has sometimes been read off as an 
inherent characteristic of simpler peoples; it 
is said that their mental powers are capable 
of only a limited development. It would be 
truer to say that they do not expand if the 
society requires nothing further of them. If 
men can supply their needs of livelihood and 
gain prestige among their fellows without 
adding to their skills or their knowledge, 
they early reach a mental plateau. This is 
not a characteristic of all primitive societies, 
for In many tribes a man must accumulate 
“wisdom” and special techniques through- 
out his life in order to take any desired posi- 
tion in the society. It is this continuing 
stimulus to mental achievement supplied by . 
the responsibilities society puts upon its 
members which in any society, our own in- 
cluded, prevents the arrest of intellectual 
development. 


Not only intellectual development but al- 
so training of the emotions and will-power 
are relative to the social order in which they 
occur. Life in some primitive cultures re- 
quires tough and violent people if they are to 
carry on; they can fill their roles with less 
cost to themselves and to their fellow-men if 
they have been reared not to expect univer- 
sal kindness. Primitive people are generally 
more permissive to their children than we 
are, and their methods of child-rearing often 
seem to us extraordinarily attractive. They 
are not all of them the better for it. In some 
tribes where sorcery Is a common practice 
and greatly feared, children are believed to 
be unafiected by black magic. They live ina 
charmed circle. At adolescence they become 
liable to all the machinations of their fellow- 
tribesmen, and they are unprepared. Sor- 
cery in such tribes is a daily terror the in- 
tensity oi which is possible just because the 
children were secure and happy in their 
childhood. There are other tribes where the 
maladjustment between education and adult 
requirements is quite the opposite. Life in 


the band is co-operatively regulated; all 


members share the labors and the rewards of 
labor. But the boy’s education is, as they 
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say, “like breaking a colt.” He must be hu- 
miliated by his elders, and they, send him on 
lving errands to make game of him. He must 
be chased out of bed to jump into icy water. 
He is taught that he has only himself to de- 
pend on. “Rely on no one. Your hands are 
your friends. Your feet are your friends. 
Your eyes are your friends. Rely on these.” 
The education he is given does not fit the co- 
operative arrangements of band life; and the 
aggressions, the mean gossip, the bickering 
of tribal life, are objective measures of the 
lack of consonance between child-training 
and the kind .of character structure which 
can operate to advantage in the culture. 


In our own culture there are of course 
many inconsistencies between education and 
the world for which it offers training. I shall 
not discuss the curriculum, though it is ob- 
vious that in any changing society the cur- 
riculum must be reconsidered constantly. 
The matters which are affected when we try 
to make our education consonant with our 
total cultural life go far beyond the curricu- 
Jum. They include attitudes which our chil- 
dren learn in the course of studying their 
lessons and the institutional organization of 
our schools. And we cannot plan without an- 
alyzing our own culture. The more clearly 
we see its general outlines, the more wisely 
we shall propose. 

We are constantly in danger in our schools 
of underestimating the cultural changes that 
occur in such a society as ours. Education in 
our world today must prepare our children 
to adapt themselves to unforeseeable condi- 
tions. It must give them a basis upon which 
they can make their own decisions in situa- 
tions not yet on the horizon. The contro- 
versies of our decade will die out or be re- 
embodied in quite different events. The 
phrasing will change. In the first decade of 
this century the duty of thrift was one of the 
absolute values on which all my teachers 
were agreed. Starting little bank accounts 
was a learning activity which would bear 
the fruit of the good life from childhocd 
to oldage. The object was to create in school 
a sentiment for valuing accumulation rather 
than for present expenditure. My school- 
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mates and I have lived through the nemesis 
of this teaching, through periods when one’s 
whole duty was to spend and the hoarder 
was antisocial. Then, too, we were taught 
that the world was through with war and 
that in our day and age ethics and humani- 
tarianism were so developed that the voice of 
the whole earth was unanimous for peace. 
We have lived through the first World War 
and the Long Truce, and today we do not ` 
know where the second World War will take 
us. The absolute values of peace which we 
were taught in school are something for 
which people are jailed. 

A clearer analysis of our culture would 
have made it unnecessary for that genera- 
tion of school children to unlearn painfully 
these lessons they had been taught. If, in- 
stead of trying to educate us to recognize an 
absolute good in hoarding, our teachers had 
chosen out of the cultural values of American 
civilization that pre-eminent one of initia- 
tive and independence, if they had been able 
to teach us that according to our abilities we 
could get somewhere if we showed initiative 
and independence and that we would be 
honored for them by our fellow-men, they 
could have subordinated saving money to 
the due place which it holds in an American 
scheme of things. They could have put their 
teaching on the ground that some attainable 
goals are worth saving for. If, instead of 
pacifism, they had taught us that peace was 
the dearest possession of any people and the 
one most worth giving one’s greatest efforts 
to perfect, if they had taught us that war 
was the greatest calamity but one which, no. 
matter what men’s ethical sentiments were, 
would follow from certain acts, the genera- 
tion they taught would not have had to un- 
learn the lesson. 

“Transmitting our culture” in a changing 
society means self-examination and a certain 
detachment; for, unless our analyses are 
good, our teachings may go into limbo with 
the passing of some special set of circum- 
stances. A stable society is not faced with 
such necessities. It can inculcate saving for 
generation after generation, or it can incul- 
cate stripping one’s self of all possessions. 
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If these are integrated in the whole economic 
pattern of their culture, they can be taught 
to each generation in minute detail. Stable 
societies, too, have teachings either about 
the glories of war or about the virtue of 
peacefulness; these are consequences of the 
state of warfare or lack of warfare in which 
they live, and generation after generation 


maintains the status quo. The great chal- - 


lenge of education in our changing world to- 
day is that it requires so much more of our 
educators than a stable society need require. 

This challenge is intensified when we try 
to state what we mean by transmitting our 
heritage of democracy. Here, too, we must 
stress those things without which our culture 
would be unrecognizable. Fortunately, in 
America there is a certain basic agreement. 
`- In contrast to European and South Ameri- 
can nations, the United States from the first 


has had a tradition of liberty and opportu- _ 


nity, and despotic power has been at a mini- 
mum. It is true that there are marked di- 
vergencies in current definitions of what 
democratic heritage we want to transmit, di- 
vergencies which turn upon whether the 
speaker is demanding liberty and opportu- 
nity for aspecial group to which he belongs or 
whether he is demanding these privileges for 
all Americans on the same terms. What is 
essential to all of taem, however, is that they 
identify our way cf life with adequate scope 
for personal achievement. All zhe definitions 
are drawn from experience in our culture 
where initiative and independence are traits 
every man wants for himself. 

The transmission of our democratic heri- 
tage means primarily, then, preparing chil- 
dren in our schools to act as adults with ini- 
tiative and independence. Our culture does 
not go about this with the directness that is 
characteristic of many tribes which set this 
same goal. With vs, children are dependent, 
and yet as adults they must be independent. 
They are commanded as children, and as 
adults they command. This is in strong con- 
trast to those societies which make no quali- 
tative differences between children and 
adults. The qualities they value in grown 
men they boast of also in little boys even if 
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the child flouts his father or even strikes him. 
“He will be a man,” his father says. Such” 
tribes do not have the problem we have in 
our culture: the unlearning of dependence 
and docility when the child reaches man’s 
estate. Nevertheless, this discontinuity in 
the life-cycle is basic in our culture, and we 
have used it to good advantage. We greatly 
prolong infancy, and we define it as a period 
of learning. We give ourselves, therefore, 
the opportunity to equip our children with 
all that a long-continued and uninterrupted 
course of teaching can give them. We do not 
always take full advantage of our opportu- 
nity, of course, but the opportunity is there. 
The child on the threshold of manhood has 
spent years sitting at the feet of the older 
generation, and his teachers have had a re- 
markable chance to pass on to him all they 
know and value. 

One great danger we face under this sys- 
tem is not that the child will be rebellious 
or insufficiently docile—but that he will 
learn his lesson of docility too well. Our 
schools impose the school schedule, the sub- 
ject matter, the personnel, the forms of disci- 
pline; in all these matters the child takes 
what is offered. As long as he accepts these 
arrangements as the condition of his prog- 
ress toward adulthood, his docility in these ` 
matters need not interfere with a ‘later inde- 
pendence. But the training is overwhelm- 
ingly in docility rather than in self-reliance 
and independence, and many adults have 
obviously been overinfluenced by this train- 
ing. They find dependency hard to relin- 
quish. Progressive education, with its great- 
er encouragement of the kind of behavior 
the child will need as an adult in our culture, 
is clearly on the right track. There are many 
classroom customs which could be intro- 
duced and which could give the child greater 
experience in responsibility and initiative. 
All such methods bridge the gap between 
school and life and lesson the numbers who 
find it difficult or impossible to make the 
transition. 

The spread of progressive education is at 
least in part a compensation for increased re- 
strictions on children’s opportunities for in- 
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dependence and responsibility in our modern 
cities. In the earlier days of our democracy, 
village and even city life provided more 
chances for genuine autonomy. Boys shoul- 
dered their fishing rods and organized their 
own games and filled their free time accord- 
ing to their own ideas. A bully at the fishing 
hole was the affair of the older boys who 
swam there. Their chores, too, were genuine 
responsibilities. A boy might have to milk 
the cows and tend store, but his work be- 
longed in the scheme of things. He was do- 
ing the things his father also did. Today he 
listens to the radio or plays in supervised 
playgrounds or on the street with one eye on 
the policeman. His father’s work is away 
from home and he cannot contribute to it. 
The changed conditions in our cities make it 
harder for the child to get experience in the 
kind of behavior upon which success in his 
adult life will depend;and, unless our schools 
offer such opportunities, the persistence of 
childhood dependency into adulthood—our 
so-called “regressions” —will inevitably be- 
come a greater social problem. 

Just as our system of child-rearing runs 
the danger of inadequately transmitting our 
cultural heritage because the child may 
learn the lesson of dependency too well, so, 
too, it may fall short because he learns too 
well the lesson of external sanctions for mor- 
al behavior. Our moral tradition is based on 
internalized sanctions; we do not regulate 
private life by constant external supervision 
as is the custom in some European countries 
and in mary native tribes of Africa. Our de- 
mocracy needs as many individuals as pos- 
sible with the capacity for self-discipline, 
individuals who will subordinate immediate 
and shifting wishes to a chosen goal. But 
- self-discipline is not a lesson which is learned 
directly by enforced discipline. In many so- 
cleties the step from one to the other is never 
made. It is not automatic. In our culture 
we make the transition the hard way, and all 
our psychiatric discussions of the punishing 
superego are documentation of this difficul- 
ty. For our transition internalizes not the 
actual consequences of the compromising act 
but the outside punisher himself, a punisher 
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who when he is internalized can be over- 
whelmingly inhibiting. Many societies fol- 
low a different course. From earliest child- 
hood they inculcate genuine self-discipline, 
and individuals in such societies do not have 
to make such expensive transitions as are 
common in our culture. Parents in such 
tribes are not so afraid as we are of placing 


‘ responsibility for his acts genuinely in the 


child’s hands. If the baby sells his tanned- 
skin dress to a white man for a dime, no 
adult punishes him; they would consider 
that extraneous to the issue. The dress was 
his, and he alone is responsible for what he 
has done with it. But at the next feast he 
has no fine dress to wear. He learns the con- 
sequences of his act; he does not learn the 
punishing parent. Even very extreme disci- 
plines are left in the child’s hands. From our 
point of view these disciplines seem arbi- 
trary and out of all proportion to the goals 
sought. They may be rubbing one’s self with 
nettles or letting wads of grass burn into 
one’s skin or drawing blood from sensitive 
parts of one’s body. The point is that even 
these are readily assumed by the child him- 
self, not imposed by an outside authority. 
Democratically organized societies have of- 
ten fared well by giving the child experience 
in genuine self-discipline. They put upon 
the child responsibility for going out to seek 
a vision and for taking the initiative in ob- 
taining his own instruction in hunting. Data 
from such societies make it clear that ab- 
sence of enforced discipline does not neces- 
sarily mean license or laziness. This notion, 
so common in conventional discussions of our 
educational system, can arise only in a so- 
ciety which has systematically minimized 
opportunities for preadult self-discipline. 
These specific points of strain in our edu- 
cational system occur just because of the 
contrast in our culture between the child’s 
world and the adult world, and all our prob- 
lems are acute at the period of transition 
itself. Gradually our schools are coming to 
realize that it is just at this transition period 
where they have failed the child. Vocational 
training and job-placement assistance are 
being provided, but the problem is only 
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partly met, as statistics in unemployment 
and criminology abundantly show. Primitive 
democratic societies which, like us, require 
one set of behavioz for the child and another 
for the adult have remarkable basic likeness 
in their procedure at the period of transition. 


They have great graduating ceremonies— . 


the conclusion of puberty rites—and auto- 
matically give the graduates as a group their 
new responsibilities as adults, providing 
them with the necessary tools and equip- 
ment. They do not leave the transition to 
each adolescent’s fumbling attempts, and 
they do not put obstacles in the way of his 
access to the means of production. It seems 
fair to say that it is at this point of transition 
from childhood dependency to adult inde- 
pendence that our culture most often fails 
adequately to transmit our democratic heri- 
tage and that our educators must work with 
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our social planners if our current wastage is 
to be lessened. 

These examples of what education can do 
to insure the transmission of our democratic 
heritage are not based on “the nature of the 
child” or on an absolute standard of what a 
mature individual should be or of what a 


good society is. They depend upon survey- 
` Ing some of the major wastages in our civili- 


zation and upon citing ways in which some 
other cultures have met similar. situations. 
Such knowledge of comparative cultures can 
often be useful; and it highlights the truth 
that our democracy, with its special demand 
for initiative and independence, is a special 
way of functioning as a human being that 
has to be learned. All that we know about 
the learning process we need to apply socially 
to this task of transmitting our democratic 
heritage in a changing world. 
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Education, in the more inclusive sense of that term, is the process by which the cultural heritage of a 
society, or cultural unit of any sort, is transmitted from a preceding to a succeeding generation. The prob- 
lem of transmission is complicated by movements and migration of peoples and by the rapidity of social 
change, due to technological advances. Cultural crises arise when the tradition transmitted, including the 
folkways and mores and the religious beliefs, no longer conform to the more secular interests and practices 
of everyday life. When the younger generation loses cultural contact with the elder, or when one section or 
class of the community ceases to function in conformity with the interests and ideals of the community as a 
whole, the problem of education is to re-establish communication and to reweave the web of intimate and 
personal relations of individuals, constituting the older and younger generations, as well as the diverse re- 
gions, in order to achieve understanding and revive the loyalties upon which the moral, as distinguished from 
the economic and political order, rests. It is the function of news and, more especially, of art, literature, and 
the humanities to create the understandings which make for moral unity and solidarity in the community, 


in so far as it can be created and maintained by art, literature, and formal education. 


John Dewey introduces his notable book, 
Democracy and Education, with an impres- 
sive statement of a fact which most of us 
take for granted, namely, that education is a 
process by which a cultural heritage is trans- 
mitted from one generation to the next. It 
is, at the same time, a process by which a 
society renews and perpetuates its existence; 
for society, as Dewey has said elsewhere, ex- 
ists in and through communication, and com- 
munication is precisely the means by which 
the cultural, as distinguished from the bio- 
logical, heritage is transmitted. Formal edu- 
cation is, therefore, merely a rational pro- 
cedure for carrying on and completing, in the 
schoolroom, a task that began spontaneously 
with the child in the home. 

In order to emphasize the importance of 
this process of cultural transmission and re- 
newal, Dewey invites his readers to consider 
the possibility that by some strange chance 
an older generation should come to an un- 
timely end, so that there would be a com- 
plete break in the cultural succession. In 
that case a new, naive, and unsophisticated 
generation, abandoned in the midst of this 
complex civilization of ours, unable to read 
or even to talk, would have great difficulty 
digging out of books, artifacts, and other 
` archeological remains the insights that 
would enable it to recover its lost inheritance. 


This is, in some sense and to some degree, 


what happens any day when young folk 


leave home to seek their fortunes in the city. 
This is what happens to a younger genera- 
tion of immigrants, particularly if it grows 
up in an immigrant community such as ex- 
ists on the East Side in New York City or 
the West Side in Chicago. A rather complete 
and informing literature, consisting mainly 
of immigrant biographies, has been written 
on this theme. 

To this second generation of immigrants, 
because the new world, which is strange and 
foreign to their parents, is the only world 
they know, strange things happen of which 
they are scarcely aware; things the signifi- 
cance of which only a psychiatrist would, 
perhaps, fully understand. Strange things 
happen to the older generation, also, when 
they learn, as they sometimes do, that they 
and their ways seem queer to their children. 

What happens in such cases is a more or 
less complete break in the cultural succes- 
sion. The tradition which the immigrant 
family brings with it is rooted in a different 
milieu and is part of a local and national 
culture different from that in which the 
family is living in the country of its adop- 
tion. To be sure, the difference between one 
culture and another is not very great as long 
as both are European or as long as they are 
local cultures which are integral parts of one 
of those more inclusive cultural units we 
call “civilization.” 

Even so, any interruption of the cultural 
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process may have profound consequences 


which involve the whole educational process 
—not only that which goes on normally in 
the home and in the schoolroom but that 
which is continued outside, in the workshop 
and on the playground, and, finally, in all 
the adventures which the theater, the dance 
hall, and the city streets eventually provide. 

When, however, the immigrant is not of 
European origin (as, for example, in the 
case of the Japanese and Chinese), then the 
break in the cultural succession is likely to be 
more complete and more devastating. Par- 
ticularly is this true in a region or in a com- 
munity—like that of the Hawaiian Islands 
—where the population is so largely made up 
of peoples of different racial stocks, each liv- 
ing in the isolation of a more or less com- 
pletely closed community. There the break 
between the first and the second generation 
is likely to be much greater and its effects 
more profound. in Hawaii, where there is a 
great deal of intermarriage between the im- 
migrant and the native population, it some- 
times happens that neither parent learns to 
speak the language of the other and they are 
therefore able to communicate with each 
other and with their children only through 
the medium of English, which is, naturally, 
the lingua franca of the island and, like every 
other franca, only imperfectly understood 
by the people who use it. 

Some of the consequences referred to are 
so obvious and so marked that they have 
produced in the second generation a recog- 
nizable personality type sometimes de- 
scribed as “the marginal man,” i.e., the man 
who lives on the margin of two cultures— 
that of the country of his parents and that of 
the country of his adoption, in neither of 
which he is quite at home. We know, in a 
general way, for reasons that are not at pres- 
ent wholly intelligible, that this so-called 
“marginal man” is likely to be smart, i.e., a 
superior, though sometimes a superficial, 
intellectual type. 

On the other hand, the immigrants, 
whether of the first or the second generation, 
if they continue to live in the isolation of an 
immigrant community, are likely to sink to 


a cultural level in the country of their adop- 
tion lower than that of the national or racial 
stock in the country of their origin. This is 
true not merely in the United States but 
also, conspicuously so, in Brazil, where Euro- 
pean countries have attempted to colonize 
and to maintain in the New World environ- 
ment an Old World language and culture. 

We ordinarily think of the problems that 
arise, in the course of such cultural diffusion 
and acculturation as have been described, as 
problems of personality. They are, however, 
at the same time, whether they arise in the 
home, in the school, or in the community, 
pedagogical problems-—-problems that grow 
out of the difficulties of transmitting a cul- 
tural tradition from one generation to an- 
other or from one cultural unit to another. 
As it appears in the schoolroom, the problem 
is likely to be that of rote learning; as it ap- 
pears in.the family or the local community, 
on the other hand, it is that of the problem 
child.* 

What we do not know is just what is in- 
volved in this process of transmission of a 
tradition from one generation to another and 
from one cultural group to another. Espe- 
cially is this true where the two cultural 
groups are as different as are, for example, 
those of the American Indian and the Euro- 
pean, where, under ordinary circumstances, 
the two races live together, to be sure, but in 
more or less complete cultural isolation—te., 
in relations that are symbiotic rather than 
social. One need not, however, go so far 
afield for an illustration as the American 
Indian. An equally outstanding illustration 
of cultural isolation is that of the Mennonites 
in Pennsylvania, the so-called Pennsylvania 
Dutch, or the so-called “Cajuns” (Acadians) 
of Louisiana. 

In such cases as these, isolation may 
measuredly preserve and perpetuate an exist- 
ing culture; but some sort and some degree of 
break or change in the culture is bound to 
take place in every case in the course of the 
educational process. Some modification of 


t Robert E. Park, “A Memorandum on Rote 
Learning,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII 
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the traditicn is necessary to preserve not 
merely the form but also the content of the 
cultural tradition; for a tradition is not mere- 
ly a treasure to be preserved, but, like the 
society of which it is a part, it is an organism 
to be renewed and perpetuated. That is why 
we have continually to re-write our histories; 
to redefine our laws and renew, in the light 
of a later experience, our faith in our tradi- 
tional ways of life. That is why education, 
when successful, is a more or less creative 
process in which the culture is, in course of 
transmission, re-created in the mind of the 
student and of the community. 

- Notonly do societies and cultures change, 
but they sometimes change se rapidly that 
one generation so far loses contact with the 
next that it is with difficulty that the cultur- 
al tradition is transmitted. This has certain- 
ly happened more than once in America. It 
has happered since 1914 in the case of the 
younger and older generations of women in 
the United States. It has taken place more 


than once in Russia. It is, interestingly | 


enough, the theme of Turgenev’s famous 
novel Fathers and Sons, written sixty years 
ago, and o- other less notable works of fic- 
tion, dealing with European life, written 
since that time. 

At other times and under other conditions 
societies expand territorially so rapidly that 
they are not able, even where the economic 
organizaticn continues to function, to main- 
tain cultural contacts. In fact, as we shall 
see later, sectionalism in a political society, 
like sectarianism in a religious society, is one 
characteristic way in which cultural crises 
arise. In such cases the common under- 
standings, or mores, by which personal and 
political relations are ordinarily regulated 
and effective political and moral order main- 
tained, are dissolved, and understanding 
gives way to confusion and disorder. 


Society, it seems, has at least two dimen- 
sions: (1) a temporal and (2) a spatial or 
territorial. If it is the function of education 
to perpetuate the life of society in time, by 
renewing and transmitting the cultural tra- 
dition from one generation to the next, it is, 
by the same token, the function of education 
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(if not of the school) to perpetuate its exist- 
ence In space by renewing the understand- 
ings by which different sections, classes, and 
races in the community not only carry on a 
common economy but are able to maintain 
a degree of political and moral solidarity 
which makes effective collective action pos- 
sible. 

Crises, it seems, may arise in several dif- 
ferent ways and on more than one level of 
integration. If I speak here and now of dif- 
ferent levels of integration, that is merely a 
recognition of the fact that society, as we 
know it, is actually a hierarchy of relatively 
independent levels of association—economic, 
political, and religious. For each of these 
levels of association, with their institutions, 
there exist distinct and more or less inde- 
pendent social sciences. Furthermore, with 
the emergence of our totalitarian states and 
the existence of total war it is perhaps more 
obvious today than ever before that these 
different levels of social integration are not 
so independent of one another as they have 
sometimes seemed. It is inevitable that, ina 
society more completely integrated, changes 
and crises which occur on the economic level, 
where human relations are relatively ab- 
stract and impersonal, must bring about re- 
percussions on every other level, including 
that accupied by the family and the church, 
where associations are more intimate and 
more personal and hence more controlled by 
imperatives that are traditional and non- 
rational rather than explicit and formal. 

It may not be so obvious that these differ- 
ent levels of societal integration represent a 
hierarchy in which the economic order, at the 
base of the social triangle, supports the po- 
litical, which, in turn, supports the personal 
and moral, the order characteristic of famil- 
ial and religious societies. 


Nevertheless, when changes on the eco- 
nomic level are more rapid than changes on 
the political and religious levels, the solidar- 
ity and efficiency of society on every other 
level are inevitably affected. This is the 
phenomenon ordinarily referred to as “cul- 
tural lag.” We have cultural lag when cus- 
toms and creeds no longer conform to the 
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actual functioning of the social process and 
no longer contrcl or direct them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, any movement of disturbance of 
an existing order, if long continued, may 
bring about a sccial crisis. 

Since Malthus wrote his treatise on popu- 
lation, there has been no question of the fact 
that the mere increase and aggregation of 
populations, or their movements and migra- 
tions from one cultural milieu to another, 
may have consequences on every other level 
of integration. 


One of the more remarkable instances of - 


disintegration of the moral order as a result 
of migration is reported by Pauline V. Young 
in her volume, The Pilgrims of Russian- 
Town. In this instance a primitive religious 
sect of German origin, the se-called ““Molo- 
kons,” or ‘“milk-drinkers,’” migrated to 
America from central Russia, where they 
had lived for many years in more or less com- 
plete cultural, if not economic, isolation. 
They settled on the outskirts of Los Angeles 
and attempted to maintain there the reli- 
gious practices and moral discipline to which 
they had been accustomed in Russia. The 
results were disastrous, not merely to the 
religious community, but to the personal 
careers of many of its members, particularly 
to those of the second generation. 

Recently my attention wes attracted to 
an item in the Nashville Tennessean entitled 
“ ‘Sudeten Problem’ Has Baptists Fighting 
Civil War Over Again.”3 It was an account 
of a prolonged debate over the petition of 
three thousand Southern Baptists, living in 
California, for admission to the Southern 
Baptist Convention then in session in San 
Antonio, Texas. The petitioners had found 
it impossible, they said, to work in harmony 
with the Northern Baptists. Living in Cali- 
fornia, they were territoriallv northerners, 
but in their customs and traditions they were 
southerners still. The petition was received 
with sympathy and understanding, but it 
raised a constitutional question. It was op- 
posed on the ground that it would offend the 


2 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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California Northern Baptists and would, as 
the opposition put it, “constitute an action 
similar to Hitler’s assumption that Czecho- 
Slovakia was German because some Germans 
lived there.” However, human nature pre- 
vailed finally over logic, and the California 
exiles were taken into full fellowship in the 
Southern Convention. The case suggests the 
following comments. 

1. It is extraordinary what difficulties a 
difference of local customs can make, even 
among Baptists. The differences between 
the Nerthern and Southern Baptists were 
due, it was said, to “certain practices such as 
open communion.” However, as I recall 
John Steinbeck’s account—in his novel, 
Grapes of Wrath—of the migration of the 
“Okies” and “Arkies” to the fruit farms of 
California, I suspect this is, to say the least, 
an understatement. 

2. It is interesting, too, that the case of 
Hitler and the Sudeten Irredentists was cited 
as a precedent to characterize and define a 
constitutional issue in a Baptist convention 
in San Antonio. It suggests that our tradi- 
tional policy of national isolation is weaken- 
ing in places where we might least expect it. 

3. My interest in this incident is in the 
fact that the trouble between Northern and 
Southern Baptists in California was due to a 
cultural conflict—a conflict which arose as a 
consequence of a migration. However, a mi- 
gration, if one does not take its ultimate con- 
sequences into the reckoning, is no more 
than a change in the territorial distribution 
of a population. If my diagnosis be correct, 
the incident may be regarded as a symptom 
of a condition by no means peculiar to Cali- 
fornia. It is rather, I suspect, a minor indica- 
tion of a condition which exists there more 
obviously perhaps than in most other parts 
of the United States, except in our great 
metropolitan centers like New York and 
Chicago. 

For some years past, during a period when 
migration from abroad has almost ceased, in- 
ternal migration in the United States, and 
particulerly the westward movement of 
population, has continued. California with 
its glamorous landscape has been the haven 
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toward which everything that was human 
and mobile, it seems, has gravitated. During 
the last three decades the population of Cali- 
fornia has increased more rapidly than that 
of any other state in the Union. 

California has been at once the gateway 
and the barrier to migration from the Orient. 
When the gates were open and migration 
was encouraged, considerable numbers of 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Koreans 
poured into the country, largely by way of 
Hawaii. When the gates were closed, thev 
nevertheless continued to filter in. 

The demand for labor to till California’s 
vast fruit and vegetable gardens did not 
cease with the restrictions that excluded 
Japanese immigrants. The demand was 
temporarily supplied by seasonal laborers 
from Mexico. Every year, in response to the 
seasonal demand, the tide of immigration 
that crossed the border left behind in the 
course of its recession a permanent deposit of 
Mexican Indians and mestizos and formed 
in this way a kind of population delta extend- 
ing northward from the Imperial Valley. 

Later, when the combined effects of the 
drought and the depression had completed 
the ruin of the farmers on the marginal 
lands in the Southwest, there poured out of 
that dust bowl a flood of migratory laborers 
to recruit the army of fruit tramps who fol- 
low the harvest from the Imperial Valley to 
the Canadian ‘border. 

Meanwhile, to add to the cultural com- 
plexity of California’s cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, there has been a steady drift, westward 
and northward to the coast cities, of Negroes 
from the Southwest, destined to fill in the 
niches in the expanding industrial organiza- 
tion of the West Coast cities. 

All this migration has had a marked effect 
upon the social structure of California so- 
ciety. For one thing, it has dotted the Pacific 
Coast with Chinatowns and Little Tokyos, 
not to mertion the large Mexican colony in 
Los Angeles and the transient fruit camps 
all up and down the valley. Here a large 
part of California’s population, which comes 
from such diverse and distant places, lives in 
- more or less closed communities, in intimate 
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economic dependence, but in more or less 
complete cultural independence of the world 
about them. 

But the disposition of racial and cultural 
minorities to settle in colonies and to cherish, 
in the seclusion and security of their own 
communities, different traditions and pecu- 
liar folkways is true of other sections of Cali- 
fornia’s population which are also, in some 
sense, alien, alien at least to those who count 
everyone a foreigner who was not born in the 
state. California is celebrated for its residen- 
tial suburban cities—cities like Pasadena, 
where the rich and retired live in a seclusion 
so complete and so silent that in some of the 
residential hotels, it is said, one scarcely 
hears anything but the ticking of the clock 
or the hardening of one’s arteries. 

And then there is Hollywood, where, to be 
sure, the seclusion is perhaps maintained but 
the silence is absent. Hollywood is a sort of 
legendary place, visible but remote, where, 
from the distance that the public sees them, 
our film favorites live like the gods on Mount - 
Olympus, carefree and unconcerned about 
anything except their family troubles. 

I mention Pasadena because Professor 
Thorndike of Columbia, in his search for 
statistical indices of the good life in Ameri- 
can cities, found that Pasadena ranks first 
among the first xo which have more radios, 
telephones, bathtubs, and dentists, in pro- 
portion to their populations, than any of the 
295 others.4 Professor Thorndike’s statistics 
are based on thirty-seven such indices. I 
mention four which seem fairly representa- 
tive of the values of what Professor Sorokin 
characterizes as our “sensate civilization.” 
Professor Sorokin has meanwhile published, 
under the title The Crisis of Our Age, a cri- 
tique of our modern urban civilization in 
which he says, in effect, that it is a civiliza- 
tion based on gadgets rather than on ideas 
and ideals.’ Obviously one evidence of the 
cultural crisis is the fact that such distin- 


' 4E. L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1939). 
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guished scholars could differ so widely with 
respect to the indices of the good life. 

The fact that California, with its Holly- 
wood, residential suburbs, Little Tokyos, 
and Chinatowns,has, like some of our metro- 
politan cities, become a congeries of cultural- 
ly insulated communities, suggests that 
America has already measurably achieved 
the communistic ideal of a classless society— 
that is, a society without any hierarchical 
structure or, one might almost say, a society 
with no structure at all. . 

But this would by no means be a complete 
description of California, or of any of our 
great cities whera changes have been going 
on ata comparable pace. California not only 
has its closed communities, but it has its 
proletariat. It has its “Okies” and its ‘‘Ark- 
ies,” its mobile, foot-loose, and dispos- 
sessed—victims elike of wanderlust and the 
great depression, as these have affected the 
population in those great open spaces we 
used to call “God’s country.” With these 
one should include the large numbers of 
people from the Middle West who, before 


the depression. ard since, have gone to the. 


Pacific Coast to enjoy the sunshine and the 
luxury of a suburban fruit farm where, with 
an automobile, one may have all the spacious 
freedom of the ccuntry and the intellectual 
emancipation of the city. 

These varied elements of a population, al- 
ready pretty thoroughly mixed, meeting and 
mingling again in the expansive atmosphere 
of this last frontier, have created a milieu 
and provided a sail in which a wild, weedy 
growth of political isms and religious cults 
has sprung up. But that is something that 
has always happened, it seems, on the fron- 
tier in America. Ii is, as Tolstoy has pointed 
out, one of the fruits of enlightenment.® 

I have cited Ca‘ifornia because it is one of 
the conspicuous spots in which the diverse 


-~ races and cultures of our cosmopolitan popu- 


lation have been thrown, so to speak, into 
the crucible: a crucible in which, perhaps, a 
new civilization is brewing and a new indig- 
enous race is in the making. 


6 Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy, The Fruits of Enlight- 
enment (Boston: W. H. Baker, roor}. 
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One cannot, of course, be certain what 
will ultimately come out of the crucible, ex- 
cept as we are able to compare it with what 
has taken place in similar situations, earlier 
and elsewhere. Gilbert: Murray, in his vol- 
ume, The Rise of the Greek Epic,’ has de- 
scribed in convincing detail the invasion and 
conquest by the northern barbarians of the 
Aegean world of 1100 B.c. This invasion was 
at once the source of the Homeric legends and 
of the ancient Greek civilization which arose 
on the ruins of the earlier Aegean. The time 
was some three thousand years ago, but the 
process, though it proceeded at a slower pace, 
was not unlike that we seem to be witnessing 
in the world today. “It is almost a rule of 
history,” says Murray, “that before any 
definite invasion of a new territory there is a 
long period of peaceful penetration. In the 
beginning it is not an army that comes to in- 
vade. It is some adventurers or traders who 
come and settle; some mercenaries who are 
invited in.” 

I cannot repeat the whole story. It im- 
presses one, on the whole, as something with 
which one is not unfamiliar. The historical 
context is different, but the consequences 
are the same. While there is room for both 
races there is little fighting. But a time 
comes when there is violence: violence which 
terminates in confusion and, chaos, ‘a chaos 
in which an old civilization is shattered into 
fragments, its laws set at naught.” It is a 
time when, to state it in one of the happiest 
descriptive phrases with which I am famil- 
iar, “that intricate web of normal expecta- 
tion which forms the very essence of human 
society [has been| torn so often and so utter- 
ly by continued disappointment that there 
ceases to be any normal expectation at all.’” 

It is the “intricate web of normal expecta- 
tion” which is torn and rent likewise when 
peoples migrate anywhere in large numbers 
or when the pace of economic change is too 
much quickened. Professor Herman Clar- 
ence Nixon of Vanderbilt University has re- 
cently published the annals of a little com- 


7 (2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, rgr1), p. 67. 
8 Ibid., p. 78. 
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munity in’ the hills of northern Alabama, 
called Possum Trot. Since it is the story of 
his home town, Professor Nixon’s account is 
autobiographical and personal, but by no 
means less instructive for that reason. Pes- 
sum Trot interested me for several reasons, 
but mainly because it gave me a detailed his- 
torical account of another and different as- 
pect of the migration which has been respon- 
sible for prosperity and the present condition 
of California and some other parts of the 
country that have been similarly blessed. 


If the racial and cultural situation of Cali- 
fornia, as it exists today, is the result of a 
current of papulation flowing into a growing 
center, then Possum Trot, as it exists today, 
is the result of a corresponding movement of 
dispersion. One of the first things that is 
likely to strike the sophisticated reader of 
Mr. Nixon’s description of Possum Trot is 
its earlier isclation. Culture, like race, is, or 
was originally, a local phenomenon, the prod- 
uct of isolation. Civilization, on the other 


hand, as Spengler and others have observed, - 


is a product of the city. In the modern world 
of city-dwellers the rural community is a 
place to be born but is not a place to live. 
The tragedy of life in the country, we are 
told, is its isolation. But Possum Trot in the 
last forty years has been gradually emerging 
from its isolation, and that seems to Profes- 
sor Nixon the only really tragic thing about 
it. This is what he says: 


Possom Trot is not more isolated than it used 
to be. It is less isolated than it used to be. It is 
closely connected with the world by economic 
ties. It is connected with urban “s and ro cent” 
stores. It is connected with cotton warehouses 
in Anniston. It is connected with the govern- 
ment’s A.A.A. office in the county. It is con- 
nected with the courthouse in Anniston, and a 
few Possum Trotters can frequently be seen sit- 
ting on the low retaining wall around the court- 
house lawn. Sitting there and talking. Sitting 
there passing the time away. Sitting there wait- 
ing for bus time. 

Possum Trot is no longer either an economic 
or a social unit, though it once was both. Pos- 
sum Trot, the population of Possum Trot, the 
economy of Possum Trot, is now just an inte- 
gral part of a larger and unpredictable economic 
unit. 


But Possum Trot is only slightly connected 
in any conscious social way with the rest of the 
world. It is an economic part of Anniston, but 
not a social part of Anniston. It is an economic 
pert of Jacksonville, but not a social part of 
Jacksonville. It is an economic part of Pied- 
mont, but not a social part of Piedmont. The 
economic world has absorbed Possum Trot. 
The social world has largely passed Possum 
Trot by. For Anniston, Piedmont, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama, and the United States, the 
Possum Trot men, to a large extent, are just eco- 
nomic men. Here’is then a social lag. Social 
change is not keeping up with economic change. 
Economic life goes on changing; but socially 
scmething is lost and not yet replaced. The 


community, no longer isolated, is an aggrega- 


tion of individuals who are culturally more 
isolated than ever. 


Possum Trot is no longer isolated. It has 
been incorporated into the national and into 
the world economy. It no longer has the con- 


trol it once had, or seemed to have when 


eople were more interested in politics than 
they are today, over its own destiny. Mean- 
while, somehow, life in Possum Trot has lost 
its meaning and its zest. Something new has 
been added, no doubt. There are more things 
to buy in the stores, if one has the money. 
That means the standard of living is higher. 
Eut, as the author puts it, socially something 
has been lost. ‘The social world, the old famil- 
iar world of personal and neighborly rela- 
tions, has somehow disappeared. What re- 
mains of Possum Trot is, in the drastic lan- 
guage of the author, “an aggregation of eco- 
nomic men.” 

Not only in Possum Trot but in every 
other part of the world the economic necessi- 
ties of an emerging and more inclusive social 
order have undermined the ancient local, 
tribal, and familial loyalties which once 
bound men together. At the same time, and 
as an incident of the growth of a world econ- 
omy, the mechanization and rationalization 
of what was traditional and customary have 
banished the old superstitions and the old 
creeds by which men formerly regulated their 
lives. Everywhere individual men, in pursu- 
ing and achieving a new economic freedom 
and a new economic independence in the ex- 
panding markets of thé world, have measur- 
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ably ceased to be persons and neighbors and 
have become, in Nixon’s language, “eco- 
nomic men,” 

The question that emerges from this wide- 
ranging discussion is this: What can educa- 
tion do about it? What can education do 
about Possum Trot? What can it do about 
the world? This is obviously not a problem 
for technology. No gadgets or scientific for- 
mulas can re-create the understandings or 


revitalize the institutions that have disinte- 


grated, largely under the influence of scien- 
tific analysis and of technological changes. 


Institutions are not artifacts, not even 
legal artifacts. They canrot be created 
either by discussion or by legislation. On the 
contrary, they are the product of what Sum- 
ner describes as “concurrent action,” operat- 
ing over considerable periods of time. They 
are the product of growth and of education, 
assuming that education is, as Dewey de- 
scribed it, a process by which society renews 
and perpetuates itself. There is, as far as I 
can see, no other means by which a society 
or an institution can perpetuate itself, i.e., 
continue in some form or other to live—ex- 
cept as individuals acquire, as a result .of 
their continued participation in the con- 
scious life of the nation and of the race, the 
accumulated experience and traditions of 
the society and institutions of which they 
are a part. 

In the new and more inclusive society 
which is emerging, we shall be living—par- 
ticularly if it is to be a free and democratic 
society—in a new intimacy with all the 
peoples of the world, not only with our allies 
but with our enemies. In this situation, 
what will be? What is the task of the 
schools? 

We shall need, as never before, to know 
human geography and, perhaps, geopolitics. 
We shall need to know—not all of us, but 
some of us—all the languages. We must 
have institutes, such as they have long had 
in Germany, France, and England, for the 
study of the languages and cultures of the 
peoples outside oi Europe, in Asia and Africa. 
We must, in short, prepare ourselves as never 
before to live not merely in America but in 
the world. 


The most important task of the schools, 
including high schools and colleges, has been 
and will continue to be, I believe, to make 
Americans literate—literate in a large way, 
of course, making them capable, for one 
thing, of reading newspapers intelligently. 
News, like other forms of knowledge, comes 
to us, for the most part, in little items. To 
read these items intelligently involves the 
conscious or unconscious sorting of them and 
integrating of them with some previous fund 
of knowledge, i.e., knowledge which has ac- - 
cumulated in our minds about some one or 
the other of our permanent interests. 


Integration, in the sense that I use the 
term here, involves interpretation of the new 
in terms of the old. It is, in fact, only in this 
way that what we read becomes intelligible. 
To interpret the news we must supply, from 
our own resources, a background that will - 
make the news and the current events it re- 
cords significant. This business of sorting 
out and classifying the news is done for us in 
a rather imperfect way by the daily news- 
paper when it prints its items on the particu- 
lar page where its readers are accustomed to 
look for them. News magazines, like Timeand 
Fortune, do the same thing but do it better. 
They not only classify the news, but they 
supply, from their records of current events 
and other sources, a background for the un- 
derstanding of news which the average read- 
er cannot command. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the world today is the extraordinary amount 
of news that is published, not merely in the 
daily press, but in other periodicals and in 
what publishers designate as current books. 
Furthermore, writers of current books who, 
like Kaltenborn, are editing the news, have 
turned more and more to history to find ma- 
terials that enable them to interpret current 
events. Thus a recent writer in the Seturday 
Review of Literature (Elmer Davis, I believe) 
announces that two books above all others— 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf and Thucydides’ His- 
tory of ihe Peloponnesian W ar—should be re- 
quired reading today. Current events are 
never wholly intelligible except as we see 
them in perspective and as incidents of long- 
term changes in social institutions. These 
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long-term, so-called “secular” trends repre- 
sent what is really going on in the world 
rather than just what seems to have hap- 
pened. 

High schools and colleges, in preparing 
students to live in the world rather than in 
their special occupations, should prepare 
them to read literature. Our modern world 
seems to be falling apart and disintegrating, 
largely because men—rather than women— 
are so profoundly interested in their voca- 
tions that they have ceased to read literature. 
At any rate, they have ceased to read Shake- 
speare and the classics. They read instead 
the news, particularly the news in their 
special fields of interest. 

William James, in an essay the full import 
of which seems to have escaped most pro- 
fessional students of human nature and so- 
ciety, calls attention to what he calls “‘a cer- 
tain blindness in human beings” with which 
we are more or less afflicted and which makes 
us insensible to the feelings of creatures and 
people different from ourselves. This blind- 
ness is due to the fact that all values are orig- 
inally individual and subjective. It is only as 
men and women learn to participate in com- 
mon enterprises, like war or the rearing of a 
family, and only as these common enter- 
prises become institutionalized, that values 
that were individual and subjective become 
objective and social. 

One problem of our modern world, per- 
haps at the moment the greatest problem, 
has arisen from the necessity of curing our- 
selves, as far as that is humanly possible, of 
every form of blindness which makes it diffi- 
cult for us to communicate, to achieve un- 
derstandings, and to act effectively with 
others in the interest of a common cause. 
That is essentially the problem of morale— 
national and international. If anythng—ex- 
cept a continued, intimate, and personal as- 
sociation——is measurably to cure the “‘blind- 
ness” of which James writes, it will be done, 
I believe, through the medium of literature 
—literature and the expressive arts. 


Literature and art are, in the language of 
Tolstoy, “forms of human activity consisting 
in this, that one man consciously, by means 
of certain signs, hands over to others feelings 
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he has lived through, and that other people 
are infected and also experience them.’ 
What Tolstoy’s statement amounts to, it 
seems to me, is this. The function—perhaps 
I might be more specific and. say the social 
function—of art is to communicate not ideas 
but sentiments, incidentally, perhaps, creat- 
ing and sustaining in this way a mood in 
which, for a space, one’s sense of individual 
and personal differences is lessened and one’s 
sense of mutual understanding and moral 
solidarity is enhanced. At any rate, some- 
thing like this is with most of us, I am sure, 
a familiar experience. 

Implicit in Tolstoy’s statement and in his 
creed is the notion that art no more than 
science exists for itself alone. It has some 
more important function than that of pro- 
viding an entertainment, merely, or a mo- 
mentary escape from reality. “Nothing,” 
says Santayana, “is so poor and melancholy 
as an art that is interested in itself and not 
in its subject.” The same thing may be said 
of a science that: is interested in its method 
rather than in its discoveries. 

If, then, the function of education is, as 
has been said, to transmit, renew, and so 
perpetuate the cultural heritage, then the 
task of the schools in a period of cultural 
crisis does not differ; it is merely more diffi- 
cult than it would otherwise be under normal 
conditions of life. That task of the schools 
is, in any case, to prepare students to read 
the news at a time when news Is more dis- 
turbing and when there is more of it than 
usual; to prepare them to read and under- 
stand literature—the literature of great 
writers, whose wisdom constitutes perhaps 
the most important part of tradition—and 
to read in addition the literature of contem- 
porary life in so far as it serves to reveal 
what gives significance to other, and particu- 
larly other alien, lives in regard to-which, 
as James insists, our judgments are likely to 
be obscure, unjust, and stupid.?° 
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ABSTRACT 


The problem discussed in this paper concerns the role of the educative process in maintaining cultural 
` stability and promoting cultural change. The mechanisms by means of which African custom was trans- ’ 
mitted, in Africa, in workable form from one generation to the next are first sketched. The question is then 
raised as to what institutions in New World Negro social benzvior are to be regarded as having preserved 
their African characteristics because of the educational experiences of their carriers, and what aspects of this 
behavior can be thcught of as the result of accommodation to European patterns through the operation of the 


educational process. 
I 

The role of the educative process in main- 
taining cultural stability is today too well 
recognized to require renewed emphasis. 
The understanding that this experience far 
transcends the limits of any formal scheme 
of training the young has brcught with it the 
conception that education is a conditioning 
process which begins with birth and does 
not end until the death of an individual. 
From this broad point of view, every experi- 
ence is educational. Even if the concept is 
restricted to formal methods of introducing 
the young to their culture, the range of situ- 
ations under which the ends of instruction 
are achieved is far more inclusive than any 
institutional framework could hope to cover. 

This approach, however, emphasizes the 
stabilizing force of education, and thus 
tends to minimize the aspect of change. Yet 


it is a truism to students of culture that one. 


of the most difficult paradoxes inherent in 
their materials is contained in the fact that 
while a body of traditions is conservative, 
maintaining its identity oiten over cen- 
turies, no living culture exists that is not ina 
constant state of change. In the study of 
cultural dynamics, therefore, it is essential, 
not only to determine the resistance to cul- 
tural change as against relative rate of 
change in societies existing under various 
conditions and for various aspects of given 
cultures, but also to analyze the mecha- 
nisms which have made for stability or have 
encouraged change in as many historic situ- 
ations as possible. 


It is here that students of education in 
primitive societies have made their most 
slender contribution. The tendency to stress 
the conservative aspect of education is un- 
derstandable in the light of the relatively 
great stability of small, isolated, nonliterate 
“primitive” societies when these are com- 
pared with the enormous industrialized ag- 
gregates that carry the historic cultures. 
Statements which content themselves with 
pointing out that there are situations which 
cause a given individual to rebel against an 
incest taboo, let us say, or that cause a per- 
son of unstable psychological makeup to 
have visions which give religious patterns 
new turns, contribute but little to an under- 
standing either of how new elements are: 
taken up and retained, or of how they are 
worked into tribal educative schemes and 
thus made a part of a cultural heritage. 


Negro peoples of Africa and the New 
World, in their institutionalized forms of be- 
havior and in the sanctions that underlie 
this behavior, run the gamut from full- 
blown aboriginal customs to patterns which, 
especially in the United States, reflect a high 
degree of acculturation to the sanctions and 
institutions of the Europeans with whom, in 
the New World, they have been in contact. 
Such materials are particularly germane, 
since by implication, at least, the usual as- 
sumption made by students concerning the. 
stabilizing role of education has here given 
way almost completely to a position holding 
that the opposite result was achieved. Espe- 
cially is this true in the United States, where 
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those concerned with the understanding of 
Negro life seem to have ignored almost com- 
pletely the possibility that the stabilizing 
element in education, as concerns aboriginal 
patterns, may have retained its strength in 
the new situations which confronted the Ne- 
groes in this country. 

The common assumption that the atti- 
tudes, modes of behavior, accepted values in 
life, and other fundamental parts of the non- 
- material cultural equipment of the Negro 
slaves were given over in contact with the 
whites tends to turn its back on the educa- 
tive drive to retain earlier patterns. 


But it is dithicult to have one’s education- 
al cake and eat it. When it Is recognized 
that children in Africa were taught so well 
that they, like all human beings, in acquir- 
ing automatic responses to given situations 
and in reacting in terms of these accepted 
modes of procedure, gave continuity to their 
cultures, can it be assumed that these same 
conditionings readily and completely gave 
way in a new social climate? Can emphasis 
be shifted thus easily from acceptance of 
custom to rejection, from accommodation to 
reaccommodation, from stability to change? 


The problem can be solved only in terms 
of data drawn from the nature of present- 
day institutions of these folk, and of an ex- 
amination of the ways in which they are in- 
culcated in the young. It is proposed here, 
therefore, to cutline something of the educa- 
tional processes operative in one West Afri- 
can society, Dahomey, which all records in- 
dicate contributed heavily to the peopling of 
Negro America. Some consideration can Le 
given to certain aspects of Negro behavior 
in the Unitec States which seem to reflect 
something of the same traditions that are 
found in this West African society, and the 
means whereby these have been preserved 
and are handed down. It will be borne in 
mind, in reading this discussion, that limita- 
tions of space make brevity necessary; and 
that much reievant material from West In- 
dian and South American societies which 
would fill in this sketch cannot be included. 
Nonetheless, enough data can be given to 
raise the question whether or not it is ac- 
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ceptable, either logically or methodological- 
ly, to essume that the stabilizing factor of 
education in African society disappeared as 
promptly and as completely under condi- 
tions or New World slavery as is indicated 
in current hypotheses regarding the failure 
of Negroes to carry over any part of their 
aboriginal heritage into the present-day 
American scene. 


It 


The culture of Dahomey, French West 
Africa, has been relatively untouched by the 
circumstances of French political control 
since the conquest of the kingdom in 1894. 
Except in certain obvious areas, life goes on 
much in the way it went on in the autono- 
mous kingdom. Slavery is no longer prac- 
ticed; the cowrie shell has been replaced by 
French currency; a railway runs from the 
principal port of the colony into the interior; 
one on occasion sees sewing machines. Yet, 
in many parts of the territory of the king- 
dom, descendants of those who were slaves 
still give half their time to working in fields 
owned by members of the families which 
owned their forebears; the cowrie shell has 
by no means disappeared from the markets; 
the railroad is an inactive factor in the lives 
of the vast majority of the people; sewing 
machines, in accordance with the aboriginal 
patterns governing this type of work, are op- 
erated by men and not women. Thus, once 
the student probes beneath surface details 
of this kind, their superficiality becomes ap- 
parent. In Dahomey, and, as we are realis- 
tically coming to understand, elsewhere in 
Africa, training in aboriginal modes of be- 
havior is a mechanism which is permitting 
the pecple to hold fast to traditionally sanc- 
tioned custom; and this, more than any 
other single factor, is preventing the break- 
down in morale that has been the experience 
of so many other peoples who have made 
contact with European civilization. 

This culture of Dahomey is a complex 
entity, “primitive” only in a technical sense 
of not having a written language. As has 
been shown,” this culture comprises involved 
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economic institutions and mechanisms and 
numerous social structures based on rela- 
tionship and nonrelationship groupings. It 
was marked in the days of its autonomy by a 
well-organized political structure that ruled 
the considerable population with firmness 
and efficiency. The theological sanctions of 
its religious syst2m make up a sophisticated 
concept of the universe, and the supporting 
structure of ritualism occupies the time of 
many specialists and impresses by the rich- 
ness of its resources. Its graphic and plastic 
arts take on many forms. One pattern is 
particularly worthy of mention as signifi- 
cant in aiding tkis people to maintain so in- 
volved a civiliza<ion without the aid of writ- 
ing—the explicit recognition of all institu- 
tions: The proper verbal label can be found 
for each detail oi this culture, and the num- 
ber of individuals who easily and freely use 
the correct termmology in the routine of life, 
to say nothing of those whe can give it on 
request, is striking. 

The desire far children is a convention 
that drives deep in Dahomean culture. This 
can be traced to economic as well as psy- 
chological sanctions, since, on the economic 
level, children constitute a kind of insur- 
ance. In the cas2 of the mar, sons will help 
him till his fields and aid him in many other 
ways, while a man’s son-in-law will likewise 
owe him certain duties year by year. As for 
a woman with odspring, she can be assured 
of support in time of need and when old age 


’ gets in. 


The tendency to draw distinctions, to 
categorize, and to name is nowhere better 
evidenced in this culture than in the conven- 
tions which govern the naming of children. 
The very fact that the existence of these dif- 
ferences is recognized implies differing atti- 
tudes toward such children; and their re- 


actions to this offer suggestive leads in fu- 


ture research toward an understanding of 
the shaping of personality by social conven- 
tion. A person assumes various names at 
given critical periods of his life, but his most 
important designations are those given at 


birth. The child born with a caul or with 


feet foremost; the child born to members of 
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various cult groups; or the one who survives 
after a series of still-born forerunners—all 
these are given particular kinds of names 
which inevitably set attitudes and aid in 
conditioning behavior. Extra fingers or toes 
place children under the protection of one of 
the powerful members of thé Sky pantheon; 
and persons bearing the names indicative of 
this are believed to be predestined for riches, 
since polydactylism is held to be a sign of 
good luck. A four-fingered child belongs to 
the feered river spirits, whose priests and 
the diviners are consulted to determine 
whether it will bring riches or poverty’ to its 
parents and whether it is to be “returned” 
to the spirits that gave it. In this case it is 
exposed on the river bank, unless it “refuses 
to accept the verdict” by wailing, in which 
case it must be taken back and reared, 
though with what attitudes on the part of 
the parents can be imagined. Children hav- 
ing other anomalous traits, such as mac- 
rocephaly, likewise belong to this category. 
Twins are, in a sense, the darlings of this cul- 
ture. The effect of the twin cult on twins, 
and even more importantly on the child 
born after twins, in influencing the develop- 
ment of children in ‘this category must be 
considerable, for on such individuals are 
lavished all forms of special attention. 
Existence in a polygamous household, or 
even in a monogamous establishment gov- 
erned by patterns based on plural marriage, 
dominates the early life and training of the 
child. In accordance with these patterns, a 
wife has a dwelling of her own within her 
husband’s compound, where she lives with 
her children. The common husband likewise 
has his own dwelling, and here each of his 
wives in turn cohabits with him out of this 
routine until her child has been born and 
weaned. The difference in early experience, 
particularly in terms of unconscious condi- 
tioning or of later attitudes in terms of rela- 
tive closeness to father and mother, as con- 
trasted to what obtains in those cultures 
where, for example, a man and woman and 
their children inhabit the same hut con- 
tinuously, the child often sharing the same 
sleeping-place as its parents, is obvious. 
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Particularly in postinfantile and preadoles- 
cent years, such matters as the relative lack 
of opportunity of witnessing the sex act, 
which as we know can have such far-reach- 
ing effects in shaping the personality of the 
growing child, is here a factor of some sig- 
nificance. 

The closeness of contact between mother 
and child in the earliest years, outstanding 
in the Dahomean system of child-training, 
is as Striking as it is important, since for the 
first year of life the child is almost literally 
never away from its mother. She busies her- 
- self about the compound, with her child al- 
ways in sight, lying on a cloth under the 
eaves of her house, shaded from the sun. If 
the child becomes restless, she will put it 
astride her back in a cloth which she ties in 
front, proceeding then to'go about her tasks 
regardless of whether the child is awake or 
asleep, pounding meal in a mortar, or wash- 
ing clothes, or cooking, while the head of the 
child rolls this way and that as the mother 
moves. If she is the favorite of a wealthy 
husband, she may be permitted to do lighter 
tasks inside the compound for a year after 
the birth of her child; but in the case of one 
_in less favored circumstances, she resumes 
her economic obligations after a period of 
three or four months, working in the fielcs, 
or trudging along the roads obtaining goods 
to sell in the market, or making pots, with 
the.child always astride her back, or near 
by. 
During the first months of life little food 
other than its mother’s milk is given the in- 
fant, though after four or five months other 
foods are introduced into its diet. As among 
many primitive folk there are no regular 
feeding times, the breast being presented 
whenever the child cries for it, or, in any 
event, every few hours. As soon as other 
foods are given the infant, however, the 
Dahomean tradition of discipline comes into 
play, and the child is fed forcibly until it 
learns to eat whatever food is presented to 
it. Dahomean mothers are busy women and 
have no time to pander to fastidious tastes 
of their children. Their methods are direct 
and effective. As the child lies or sits in its 
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mother’s lap, she supports its chin on the 
palm of her left hand while she presses its 
nostrils together with the index and second 
fingers of the same hand, thus forcing the 
mouth open if the child is to breathe. When 
this occurs, food is placed in the mouth with 
the right hand. Methods of weaning are 
equélly efficient; the mother sprays her 
breasts with some evil-tasting, sour sub- 
stance, and in most cases the desired effect is 
obtained with all promptness. 

It is not to be thought that the child’s 
early existence is characterized by any lack 
of affection, however; for Dahomeans are 
extremely fond of their young, and both 
fathers and mothers have no hesitation in 
manifesting their regard. The variation in 
methods of training between gentleness and 
brutality may be indicated by considering 
the way in which children are taught to 
walk, as against the way in which sphincter 
control is inculcated. When a child is about 
a year old, it is put in charge of a young rela- 
tive, who holds the baby by its hand and en- 
courages its first efforts. When it has 
learned to take a few short steps, four small 
bells of a special type made for the purpose, 
strung on a cord, are tied about each foot. 
The child, hearing the pleasant tinkling 
sourd made at each step, is encouraged to 
continue its efforts, and the delighted 
shrieks of small children testify to the ef- 
ficacy of this device. 

Training i in the control of excretory fine: 
tions varies from continuous teaching to a 
type of conditioning experience that might 
well, in sensitive children, result in trau- 
matic shock. As a mother carries about her 
infant, she senses when it is restless; and 
when it must perform its functions, she 
places it on the ground. In ordinary cases 
the training process is completed in an easy 
fashion after about two years, but some 
children do not respond to this training and 
manifest enuresis at the age of four or five 
years, soiling the mats on which they sleep. 
In sach a case the child is first beaten; then, 
if this does not achieve the desired result, a 
mixture of ashes and water is poured over 
the head of the offender, who is then driven 


a 
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into the street, where all the children run 
after it, shouting over and over again the 
words of a song especially reserved for the 
purpose, ‘Urine everywhere.” Or, in the 
coastal area, such a child is thrown into the 
lagoon. If, after a second immerson, the 
habit is not stopped, a live frog is attached 
to the child’s waist, which frightens it into a 
cure. 

Between infancy and puberty, two major 
educational strands can be traced in the ex- 
perience of the developing child. One of 
these comprehends the overt training he re- 
ceives, particularly in those occupational 
techniques that must be mastered if the in- 
dividual is to take his proper place in so- 
ciety. In this category also is included train- 
ing in proper behavior toward the living and 
the dead and some knowledge of religious 
and ceremonial custom. The other strand is 
constituted by continuing exposure to the 
psychological atmosphere of the household 
in which he lives and which determines the 
attitudes he will later take toward others, 
especially those belonging to his own rela- 
tionship group, with whom he will in the 
course of normal events associate through- 
out his adult life. 

The training gained through observation 
and experience of the manner of life of his 
elders is predominant under the first cate- 
gory. As in African societies generally, chil- 
dren are encouraged to do the thmgs done 


by adults and are intrusted with tasks that ` 


would seem to the Euro-American observer 
far beyond their years. A child of two and a 
half is to be seen carrying its mother’s stool 
to the market place, or balancing an empty 
calabash or dish on its head. A year or two 
later, he is able to handle a sharp bush-knife, 
or cutlass, with facility. On days when work 
in the forges is forbidden by supernatural 
precept, the boys of the ironworking sib take 
over, an infant of three or four operating the 
bellows for his preadolescent brother in the 
same manner as this brother performs the 


identical task for his father, while the pre- — 


adolescent hammers out red-hot iron on the 
anvil to make a small blade for the minia- 
ture hoe he is constructing. A little girl, 
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when three or four years old, goes to market 
with her mother, performs her allotted tasks 
about’ the house, helps weed the fields, or 
carries clay for pots. Boys likewise par- 
ticipate, the son of a farmer helping his 
father work in the field, the offspring of a 
clothworker cutting out crude patterns and 
stitching these designs to remnants of mate- 
rials left by his father, the child of a weaver 
learning the intricacies of threading a loom 
by operating a simple one. Patterns-of eco- 
nomic co-operation are similarly inculcated 
at an early age. Le Herisse tells how, in the 
early days of the French occupation, small 
boys were: individually employed to bring 
water to the Residency. Difficulties ensued, 
however, and were not resolved until the 
boys formed a group, appointed a responsi- 
ble head, and received orders ‘‘through chan- 
nels.” 

On this institutional level, also, the child 
may be said to absorb noneconomic aspects 
of life just as effortlessly. In the main, the 
ceremonials that affect him directly between 
the first two crisis periods of his life, birth 
and puberty, are few in number. The many 
rites that mark the birth of an infant, its 
introduction to society, and the return of its 
mother to full participation in the daily 
round probably occur too early to affect his 
behavior or personality structure. As he 
grows older, however, observing these rites 
when performed in his compound for 
younger siblings, he soon senses the realiza- 
tion of the need for supernatural sanctions 
in all situations, a pattern that is empha- 
sized by his contact with the larger cere- 
monial round of his village. Children are 
ubiquitous at religious rites; nor does the 
Dahomean pattern of proper behavior be- 
fore the gods require children, as in our cul-. 
ture, to be small replicas of their elders. 
Sanctimoniousness is entirely absent, and 
children play as they will during the long 
daylight hours when rites are performed, ef- 
fortlessly absorbing the drum rhythms and 
melodic patterns of song, imitating dances 
as they wish, or, finally, as night wears on, 
returning to their parents to fall asleep in 
their places. This childhood freedom during 
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such rites operates to induce a feeling-tone 
in later life toward the gods that is not 
unrelated to the deep interest with which 
the Dahomean, like most West Africans 
contemplates the supernatural and the al- 
most matter-of-fact attitude he takes in his 
relationship to deified ancestors and other 
gods. 

On occasion, however, ceremonial life 


does take the child at first hand. Children - 


who have been vowed to the gods by their 
parents may be called at an early age. In 
such cases, unless divination shows a will- 
Ingness on the part of the deity to postpone 
the long and expensive initiatory rites, the 
child will be received in the cult-center by 
the priests for induction into the group of 
Initiates together with its adolescent or 
adult members. On one occasion the partici- 
pation of an infant barely able to walk was 
witnessed. The child was carried on the 
back of a priestess throughout the long 
twenty-eight-day ritual, and the case il- 
luminates the effectiveness of the condition- 
ing process. For, though no attempt was 
made to teach so young a child the proper 
dance steps before the end of the period 
when it had learned to toddle, this child on 
one occasion danced in perfect form and 
rhythm the basic steps of the Sky-gods to 
whom she was vowed. 

There are a few ceremonies performed by 
the children during this period, such as when 
a first deciduous tooth works out of the 
gum. When this occurs, the child assembles 
its playmates, who dance about in a circle, 
clapping their hands and singing such 
rhymes as: 


He who has lost a tooth, 
Cannot eat salt: 

Came, give me palm-oil 
To eat with my cake. 

I don’t want the teeth of a pig, 
They’re big! 

ĮI want the teeth of a goat, 
They’re small! 


Training is also effectuated by the eve- 
ning gatherings of the children of a com- 
pound to tell stories. Here the child is intro- 
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duced to the sanctions underlying approved 
moces of behavior by means of the morals 
drawn from the tales. These are of the fa- 
miliar Uncle Remus animal type where the 
principal character is the trickster, some- 
times, but not always, getting the better of 
his more powerful but less able fellows. The 
child thus absorbs sanctioned reactions to- 
ward the situations of later life, learning the 
need for proper reserve in dealing with one’s 
fellcw-men and that too great frankness in 
discussing one’s affairs or the naive taking 
at face value of another’s expressed motives 
often leads to disaster. 

The manner in which these stories are 
told helps to inculcate in the child the com- 
petitive drive which, as a counterpart of the 
co-operative patterns of Dahomean life, are 
of such great moment here as everywhere in 
West Africa. This setting has not a little of 
the picturesque, and the warmth of human 
relations involved in the situation is of some 
significance. The children gather in the eve- 
ning, usually at the home of one of the old 
people of the compound. They may perhaps 
first listen to stories told by their elders, but 
eventually one of them takes charge and, as 
leader, conducts the rest of the session. This 
develops into a contest in which each child 
must demonstrate his story-telling ability. 
Riddling is an integral part of the pattern, 
and the losers are assigned by the leader a 
certain number of tales to be told the group. 
Each child strives to fulfil his task, so as not 
to expose himself to ridicule. The education- 
al role of these stories is recognized by the 
Dahomeans, one of whom, sophisticated in 
French culture, directly compared them to 
the books from which European children 
learn their lessons. 

The second strand in the experiences of 
these years is more important in shaping 
personality structure than in teaching the 
child to carry on the institutionalized cul- 
tural patterns. As in the case of infants, the 
fact of living within a polygamous com- 
pound is paramount in this context. As far 
as is known, no detailed study of this situa- 
tion has ever been made, which is regretta- 
ble. For, despite the methodological difficul- 
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ties inherent in such an analysis, the re- 
straints imposed by these situations and the 
blockages to the attainment of goals are to 
the highest degree suggestive for an under- 
standing of numerous problems in the cul- 
ture-personality equation as this manifests 
itself in polygamous cultures. Factors of 
sexual rivalry, of jockeying for position, of 
attaining preference for a caild, make for 
intrigue that goes on against a background 
of shifting alliances between co-wives which 
reveals the inner drama of such groupings. 
The atmosphere of such a compound cannot 
but affect the growing child, not only in his 
immediate relations with his mother, his 
father, his mother’s co-wives and their chil- 
dren, but in the way in which it shapes atti- 
tudes and typical reactions in later life. 

In large Dahomean compounds rivalries 
between wives are intense. There are in this 
culture thirteen cifferent categories of mar- 
riage, which can be grouped under two large 
headings—those in which the control of the 
children is in the hands of the father, and 
those in which the mother retains control 
over her offspring. In institutional terms 
this means that fcr the first group a man has 
made certain ceremonial payments and ac- 
cepted certain continuing obligations to- 
ward his fathers-in-law, who have approved 
the marriages. In the second category these 
obligations are not undertaken. Wives mar- 
ried in the same category have a fellow- 
feeling, and help one another when quarrels 
arise between co-wives. To what extent 
these quarrels result from the constant-jock- 
eying for position vis-à-vis the common 
spouse, or from the inadequacy of sexual 
satisfactions, or are the result of the clash of 
irreconcilable personalities in constant close 
contact, cannot be said. That all three prob- 
ably enter would seem to be justified from 
a priori consideration of the setting. Cer- 
tainly gossip and argument run rife; and the 
depth to which feeling goes is indicated by 
the songs sung by a co-wife against another 
with whom she has quarreled, as she works 
at her mortar in tke courtyard of their com- 
mon habitation: 


Woman, thy soul is misshapen 
In haste was it made, in haste; 
So fleshless a face speaks, telling 
Thy soul was formed without care. 
The ancestral clay for thy making 
Was molded in haste, in haste. —' 
A thing of no beauty art thou 
Thy face unsuited for a face, 
Thy feet unsuited for feet. 


In Dahomean society, where ambition 
runs high, the chief objective of a plural 
wife is that one of her children succeed his 
father. This means that it is important that 
her sons make a good appearance. Though 
children are whipped when guilty of mis- 
deeds, such misdeeds are, wherever possible, 
kept from the ears of the child’s father, and 
the punishment, at least for minor infrac- 
tions, is carried out at the home of the 
mother’s sister or at her parents’ home. 

The fundamental factor in the child’s sit- 
uation, however, is that while he shares his 
father with the children of other women, 
who in a very real sense constitute obstacles 
in his life-career, he shares his mother with 
his “very own” brothers and sisters. This 
attitude is reflected when the inheritance of 
an estate is involved. For it is a truism in 
Dahomey that, though a man’s heirs quar- 
rel without end over the distribution of his 
wealth, for “real” brothers and sisters to dis- 
pute concerning a mother’s estate is unheard 
of. Personal relationships follow similar 
lines. Though a man may be proud of his 
father’s exploits and feel affection for him, 
the warmest regard of a child is reserved for 
his mother, who is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the effective parent. 

Space does not allow the discussion of 
other educational devices which come into 
play in late preadolescence and during pu- 
berty. It is not without significance, how- 
ever, that the stages in a boy’s and girl’s life 
are carefully noted and named, so that even 
a young individual’s place in society is ob- 
jectified. Important but too involved to per- 
mit them to be recounted here are the tech- 
niques of sex education. Particularly as re- 
gards the girls, one here finds the closest ap- 
proximation to formal schooling that exists 
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in Dahomey; though the fact that in early 
puberty: groups of boys build and live in 
houses of their own, electing their own 
leaders and carrying on much in the fashion 
of adults, is also regarded by Dahomeans as 
educational. Especially important are the 
recognized mechanisms for sexual experi- 
mentation, while perhaps not less significant 
is the withdrawal of nubile girls from con- 
tact with boys who might cause them to be- 
come pregnant. This creates a situation 
which leads either to further training of 
young men in sex through illicit relations 
with older women, or to indulgence in homo- 
_ Sexual experience, which is sanctioned for 
this period. The attainment of adult status, 
marked for the girl by the cutting of designs 
in her skin which later develop into cica- 
trized aids to beauty, is also to be noted. In 
the case of boys the experience of circumci- 
sion, marked at its termination by cere- 
monial intercourse with an old woman to 
“cool the heat of the knife,” is likewise im- 
portant in helping make a Dahomean the 
kind of person he is to be as an adult. 


It is thus apparent that there are numer- 
ous mechanisms which operate to shape the 
personality structure of the individual, at 
the same time fitting him into his place in 
the community by training him to carry on 
its institutions in the manner approved by 
his society. The degree of variation in indi- 
vidual reactions to the learning process is 
not easy to determine. On the whole, how- 
ever, the product can be characterized as 
one which accepts the stratified forms of so- 
cial structure that mark the culture, mani- 
festing at the same time ambition to attain 
prestige in recognized ways, and having a 
drive to take advantage of such avenues of 
social mobility as may present themselves. 
At the same time, the individual is trained 
to co-operate with his fellows and, as a result 
of the overt characterization of the ways of 
life, to have an objectively manifested af- 
fection for and pride in his people and the 
institutions by which they live. He shows 
reserve in his dealings with others, but in 
certain situations, particularly when dealing 
with those who stand in the relation of insti- 
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tutionalized friendship to him or with mem- 
bers of his own cult group or association, he 
manifests a warmth of regard and a willing- 
ness to aid in difficulties that compensate for 
these other characteristics. Certainly, what- 
ever the stability of such a psychological 
type, the effectiveness of the training given 
in carrying on the institutional aspects of 


Dzehomean life from generation to generation - 


have been demonstrated by perpetuating 
this culture for many generations and by 
pezforming well the task of adequately ad- 
justing those who live in accordance with 
its sanctions. 


I 


We may now turn to a brief considera- 
ticn of the problem of determining the role, 
in the New World, of the educational proc- 
ess in making for the retention or disappear- 
ance of habit-patterns and of institutional- 
ized forms of behavior, such as have been 
described in the preceding section. That 
students of the Negro tend, with few excep- 
tions, to posit the disappearance of African 
modes of behavior among Negroes of this 
country is not so significant as it might seem 
or: first glance, since this conclusion has been 
reached on the basis of little or no acquaint- 
ance with the African background. The his- 
tarical processes held to have brought about 
tkis presumed great loss of aboriginal en- 
dowment are rarely investigated realistical- 
ly, a fact the more remarkable when it is 
considered that so radical a change in the 
cultural habits of so many people, achieved 
in such a short time, would, if true, be 


- unique in the experience of man. 
This is not the place to adduce evidence 


as to the validity of the common assump- 
tions, for an analysis of such matters can be 
presented only in extended form.? What is 
important for the major point under discus- 
sion is acceptance of a hypothesis involving 
an almost complete breakdown of pre-Amer- 
ican forms and techniques of education as a 
method of transmitting aboriginal beliefs 
and modes of behavior. Yet such a position 


2Cf. M. J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro 
Fast (New York, 1941). 
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would seem to involve a reconstruction of 
the setting of slave life that is unjustified 
historically or logically, Can it be held, for 
example, that the slave mother took no part 
in teaching her infant to walk? That per- 
haps somewhat later she imparted no in- 
struction in behavior habits, in attitudes to- 
ward elders, in etiquette? Can it be serious- 
ly maintained that no instruction in terms 
of any moral code was given? That the 
young were not taught ways and means of 
meeting the hardships of their life? Must it 
not be recognized that, however sparse the 
slave culture may have been, it had to be 


taught, and the teaching had in the main to, 


be done by parents? And, granting the ob- 
vious affirmative answers to these questions, 
can it be maintained that in all this the 
values and traditions of African life must 
have been completely ignored by those con- 
cerned with training their young? . 


We may envisage the situation of an 
African-born slave, mating and having off- 
spring. It is impossible to assume that an 
educational experince of the type that has 
been indicated in the preceding section, so 
strong that it has made possible the con- 
tinuation of a complex civilization over 
many generations, should have been com- 
pletely lost in all its aspects on those brought 
to this country. A certain dilution in Afri- 
can behavior resulting from his new setting 
would be expected, yet it is difficult to see 
how it would have been possible for a slave 
to bring up his chi.dren without inculcating 
in them something of the values of life and 
the modes ot behavior that he had in Africa 
been taught to regard as right and proper. 
Some of this teaching, in all likelihood, 
would, indeed, be without any direction and 
would involve no more than unconscious 
imitation by the children of habits that 
themselves lodge below the level of con- 
sciousness in the adult—motor behavior 
of various kinds, such as postures, modes of 
walking, the use of the hands while talking, 
characteristic facial expressions, and the 
like, 

The imitation of speech habits would lie 
on almost the same level. Controversies 
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concerning the derivation of American Ne- 
gro speech appear almost pointless in the 
light of an understanding of the manner in 
which languages are learned. Certainly, in 
the light of our knowledge of educational 
psychology, it would be difficult to maintain 
that African speech habits were so com- 
pletely given over by adults through more 
or less casual acquaintance with white peo- 
ple that nothing of the earlier modes of ex- 
pression remained to be taught to their chil- 
dren. The matter bristles with further dif- 
ficulties if the assumption is followed 
through to its customary conclusion. For in 
this case it would appear that not only did 
Africans lose their own forms of expression 
on contact with the whites, but in that same 
contact they only received and never gave. 


A further point must be made. In most 
analyses of the carry-over of Africanisms in 
the United States, the Negro is regarded as 
a passive element in the situation. In a sense 
this is merely a restatement of the assertion 

‘that the educational processes—education 
in the larger sense—that went on in slave 
cabins are completely overlooked. No com- 
petent student of culture could take the po- 
sition that the Negroes were not affected, 
and deeply affected, by the new setting in 
which they found themselves. But few stu- 
dents of the Negro have recognized that, in 
the New World, Negro culture or white cul- 
ture is not to be regarded as a unit and that, 
if we look at the Negroes not as a passive 
but as an active element in the developing 
situation, our perspective will be false if we . 
do not recognize the different interests 
which these people have ‘traditionally held 
in various aspects of their own culture, in- 
terests which carried over as they gained 
competence in handling the culture of their 
masters. In African societies, as in all cul- 
tures, certain aspects of life are of greater 
concern to a given people than others. This 
means, further, that in every culture inter- 
ests tend to center on certain activities. 
These take the form of conscious drives 
which, directed toward a certain segment of 
the entire body of tradition, determine that 
area of the culture wherein the greatest. 
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elaboration is achieved in a given period of a 
people’s history. For Negro studies, the sig- 
nificance of this principle lies in the fact 
that, under the stresses of contact with a 
foreign body of tradition, these interests 
tended to be maintained with the greatest 
possible tenacity and were emphasized in 
the teaching of the young. 

If, then, we assess the acculturative situa- 
tion of the Negro in the United States in the 
light of his differing interest in the several 
phases of his traditions and in terms of var- 
ied opportunities for the retention of Afri- 
canisms in the several aspects of culture, we 
find a certain coincidence between the two 
which significantly indicates a means where- 
by the carry-over of earlier traits not only 
could have been achieved but must in many 
cases have been consciously striven after. 
When we consider the operation of the slave 
system, it is apparent that African tech- 
nology, economic life, and political organiza- 
tion had but relatively slight chance of sur- 
vival. Utensils, clothing, and food were sup- 
plied by the masters, and it is but natural 
that these should have been of the type most 
convenient to procure, least expensive to 
provide, and, other things being equal, most 
like those to which the slaveowners were 
accustomed, The extension of African po- 
litical institutions was also prevented by the 
total setting of ‘slavery, so that only in the 
most secret fashion could African legal tra- 
dition find expression or African political 
talent be made effective. 

On the other hand, in the fields of religion 
and magic and certain nonmaterial aspects 
of aesthetic life, retention by the slaves of 
African customs was not only possible but, 
in some cases, held to be desirable by the 
masters. One cannot read the literature of 
the slave period without being impressed by 
the number and strength of the complaints 
made by leaders of church groups at the lack 
of religious instruction given the slaves. It 
is difficult to suppose that the outstanding 
interest of the African in the supernatural, 
mentioned in the preceding section, could 
have been completely set aside by the slaves 
themselves. It would seem to be more logi- 
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cal, as well as to be better history, to argue 
that the slaves carried on as best they 
mizht, in secret if necessary, thus continuing 
earlier. patterns in sufficient vitality so that 
when eventually they were exposed to 
Ckristianity they developed the aberrant 
types of religious behavior that to this day 
differentiate the ritual of Negro churches 
frem that of their white counterparts. 
Again, the attitudes of the masters toward 
song and dance and folk tales varied 
throughout the New World from hostility 
and suspicion through indifference to actual 
encouragement. It was recognized by all 
slaveowners that recreation was necessary 
and desirable if morale was to be maintained 
among the slaves. African types of dancing 
and singing were permitted as long as they 
did not interfere with work or were per- 
formed on holidays; at such times, according 
to numerous accounts, they were enjoyed by 
the masters who watched them. 


The field of social organization stands in- 
termediate between technology and religion 
with respect to retention of Africanisms in 
the ace of slavery. The plantation system 
rendered the survival of the African com- 
pound impossible, though it by no means 


.campletely suppressed various approxima- 


tions of certain forms of African family life. 
The marriage tie was naturally rendered un- 
stable, yet even in the United States it is far 
from certain that the existence of many per- 
manent matings among the slaves has not 
been lost sight of in the dramatic appeal of 
the large numbers of enforced separations. 
Certain obligations of parents to children, 
and of children to parents, were carried over 
with all the drives of their emotional content 
intact, particularly as concerns the relation- 
skip between a child and its mother. The 
vivid sense of the power of the dead, and the 
related feeling that the ancestors are always 
near by to be called on by their living de- 
scendants, tended to give a kind of strength 
tc family ties among Negroes that persists 
even today. And it was but natural that 
these attitudes and beliefs concerning kin- 
ship should have been taught to oncoming 
generations without undue interference by 
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the masters, as long as they lea to no action 
that would impede the smooth functioning 
of the plantation. 

Traditions underlying nonrelationship 
groupings of various kinds likewise survived 
the slave regime, especially the spirit behind 
the numerous types of African co-operative 
societies which was kept alive by the very 
form of group labor employed on the planta- 
tions. The feeling of the importance of help- 
fulness inherent in this tradition must, as a 
matter of fact, have contributed directly to- 
ward the adjustment of the African to his 
new situation, for without some formula. of 
mutual self-help he could scarcely have sup- 
ported the vicissitudes of slave existence. 
That this formula did survive is to be seen, 
moreover, in the manner in which African 
types of co-operative agricultural organiza- 
tions sprang up in the Sea Islands immedi- 
ately following emancipation, and how in- 
surance societies, a phenomenon common to 
West Africa, likewise came into being. To 
be mentioned here also is the great number 
of Negro lodges in -he United States today. 
For,. though these follow in their outward 
form conventional white patterns, they are 
by no means the same as their white coun- 
terparts in inner sanction or as concerns 
their objectives. To explain facts of this 
kind, however, it is necessary once again to 
turn to the role of irstruction, which gave to 
generation after generation a sense of the 
importance of leadership that characterizes 
all African social institutions. Analysis on 
this basis must conclude that here, rather 
than by the lash of the overseer, was incul- 
cated the principle of order and regularity 
induced by a discipline exerted through re- 
sponsible headship. 


To analyze the educational devices that 
tended to retain African elements does not 
mean that the problem may be neglected of 
how the European patterns of behavior 
manifested by Negroes today, and: their 
non-African sanctions, were established. 
We must also consider those positive meas- 
ures which, in adults, made for acceptance 
of the masters’ wav of life and were thus 
taught to the childzen, while it is likewise 
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essential to bear in mind the negative forces- 
that, without conscious direction, tended to 
discourage the retention of aboriginal cus- 
toms. The difference between these two 
may be illustrated by an example. As has 
been pointed out, the economic workings of 
the plantation system inhibited African ma- 
terial culture and technological capacities. 
Tronworking, wood-carving, basketry, and 
the like simply had no place in the new 
scene, and hence such techniques almost 
everywhere died out of sheer inanition. On 
the other-end, proselytizing among the 
slaves by Christian missionaries constituted 
a positive drive. There is, for example, no 
logical reason why the African world view 
might not otherwise have been continued to 
the same degree that African motor habits 
in dancing were retained. Changes would 
undoubtedly have appeared of themselves, 
as they have in the dance, since some meas- 
ure of innovation must result from contact 
stimulus. Yet, in the case of the African 
world view, efforts directed toward affecting 
change caused a premium to be placed by 
the whites on the overt acceptance of Chris-. 
tian beliefs and practices and thus acceler- 
ated the disappearance of African religion in 
recognizable form. 


Recognizing that more intimate contact 
between Negroes and whites in the United 
States has brought about greater accommo- 
dation on the part of the Negroes here to 
white institutions than elsewhere in the New 
World, the question ds to the Africanisms 
that have been retained may be raised. In 
the main these take the form of less tangible 
manifestations: those that are of the kind 
that, as has been pointed out, would be 
transmitted to a considerable extent on the 
unconscious level, in the intimacy of the _ 
household. Aside from certain curios in the 
cultural cupboard, few recognizable overt 
African institutions are to be found except 
for some instances in such isolated regions 
as the Gullah Islands or the Mississippi . 
Delta. Beliefs like those concerning the su- 
pernatural powers of children born with a 
caul or with some other unusual characteris- 
tic, or certain forms of hair-braiding of chil- 
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dren and old women, or certain dance steps, 
or the fact that the coiled basketry in the 
Sea Islands is always done in clockwise di- 
rection are of this nature. Elements in Ne- 
gro funeral rites similarly persist. These 
range from reinterpretation of the West 
_ African custom of having partial and defini- 
tive burials in terms of the delayed funeral 
of this country to the part played by secret 
societies (lodges) in preparing the corpse, or 
the custom of passing a child over the body 
of a deceased parent. 

It is not materials of this order, however, 
that are the most significant for an under- 
standing of the effective role of education in 
permitting ‘the carry-over of cultural values, 
even under conditions of most severe stress. 
It is more revealing to attempt to account in 
these terms for certain aspects of Negro so- 
cial organization peculiar to this group. 
Thus it has been often remarked that family 
types found among Negroes are aberrant 
when contrasted to the present forms of the 
family among majority groups in this coun- 
try. The importance of the mother as 
against the father, the role of the grand- 
mother, the meticulous care with which rela- 
tionships are traced, and above all, the fact 
that illegitimacy in the legal sense has little 
meaning as a sociological force in communi- 
ties are some of these traits. It is rarely rec- 
ognized, if at all, that a tradition stemming 
from the relationships within the African 
polygamous household might account for 


some of this. As has been seen, in Africa the. 


child is closer to its mother than to its 
father; and this tradition can be thought of 
as having been reinterpreted and re-worked 


in the light of the American scene in terms, 


of families where the relationship between 
mother and children has continued to be 
stronger than that between father and chil- 
dren. As concerns family structure accom- 
modated to a pattern of monogamy, this re- 
sults in a grouping wherein the man, in 
many instances, tends to play a secondary 
role. But the attitudes on which such a 
‘structure is based are attitudes that are the 
result of the continuation, through teaching 
within the family, of a point of view that is 
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far more easily thought of as originating in 
Africa than on the slave plantation. This 
latter situation, viewed in these terms, can 
again be regarded merely as something 
which reinforced earlier custom. 

The very manner in which the Negro chil- 
dren in rural communities are trained shows 
again the carry-over of an earlier custom. 
Whipping is far more prevalent among Ne- 
groes than among whites, as is evidenced by 
the comments of many observers. But, as 
has been seen, whipping is an outstanding 
African mode of correction of children; this 
has been retained and, in all probability, re- 
inforced by the corrective patterns of slav- 
ery. Other educational devices that derive 
from Africa may likewise be mentioned. 
Teaching of techniques of various kinds on 
the informal level is widespread, and the 
greater self-reliance of young Negro children 
in rural communities as against those of 
white families is well recognized. The man- 
ner in which a child has impressed on him, 
through constant contact, the types of ac- 
cepted behavior at religious rituals, and the 
absence of sanctimoniousness at these rituals 
in Negro churches, where children are free to 
go about as they will, are similar carry-overs 
of African educational methods. 

Even more important than such traits are 
the attitudes of suspended judgement, of re- 
serve in contact with others, of keeping 
one’s own counsel, that so characterize the 
Negroes of this country, not only in their 
relations with whites, but with members of 
their own group as well. It may be asserted 
that this is merely a survival of the protec- 
tive coloration developed by any oppressed 
minority, and there is no desire in this dis- 
cussion to minimize the extent to which re- 
actions of this kind are essential if an under- 
privileged group is to survive. It is striking, 
however, that in Africa itself, where the peo- 
ple are free and where the relationships be- 
tween individuals are those of any normal 
community, the same tendency toward re- 
serve rather than frankness, toward keeping 
counsel rather than revealing one’s affairs, 
characterizes the point of view of all classes. 
The continuation of an approach toward life 
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of this kind, so widespread among such a 
large group of people, is not a matter of 
chance; it has obviously been passed on, by 
precept and example, from older to younger 
members of the group as generation has suc- 
ceeded generation in this country. 


Another survival, only to be accounted 
for by teaching in the Negro slave cabin and 
in the Negro home after emancipation, is the 
great importance of proper modes of be- 
havior. Here, again, the simplistic explana- 
tion, that this is merely a reflection of the 
discipline of the plantation, or copying man- 
ners observed in ‘the Great House, is popu- 
lar. Yet the eticuette of the whites who 
lived in the Great House, though this may 
have been copied, was not observed by most 
Negroes, who were field hands; more often 
the whites who could be closely observed by 
the slaves were the small plarters, the cru- 
dity of whose modes of behavior has been 
remarked by traveler after traveler in the 
antebellum South. It is not easy, either, to 
see how the codes of behavior exacted of the 
slaves in the fields by their overseers were 
such as to inculcate the soft graciousness 
that so outstandingly characterizes the Ne- 
gro’s behavior. “Mind your manners” is a 
phrase so well known that it has become a 
part of the stereotype of the Negro “‘mam- 
my”; and materials are not lacking which 
show that within the slave community the 
need to be well-mannered was impressed on 
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children in such a way as to insure proper 
behavior on their part. Slave autobiogra- 
phies again and again testify to the respect- 
ful behavior exacted of the young slave to- 
ward his elders, and the punishment he 
received if he did not fulfil this expectation. 
But the importance of proper recognition of 
status, respect for elders, and the like is very 
great in West Africa itself; and it is here 
that one must look when considering points 
of origin. 

The exploration of aiioe of teaching 
and effective results of instruction in terms 
of the perpetuation of Africanisms of this 
less apparent type might go on indefinitely, 
if considerations. of space permitted. The 
point to be made here, however, is the need 
for students concerned with assessing the 
role of education in shaping human institu- 
tions and human personalities to recognize 
that undue stress must not be laid on the 
function of education either as a stabilizing 
element in culture or as one making for 
change. Each situation must be analyzed in 
terms of its historical past, and of the sanc- 
tions underlying the institutions involved. 
The essential problem is to discover what 
are the situations under which one aspect or 
the other will predominate and to recognize 
that predominance of change does not rule 
out retention, or that predominance of re- 
tention does not imply complete stability. 
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The Negro’s resentment caused by the deprivations imposed on him by our society may be channelep 
in different ways, the particular form depending largely on cultura! factors. The hypothesis is that over- 
aggression represents only a small part of the Negro’s hostility. Behind the loyalty of the faithful slave 
and behind the meekness of the deferential, humble, freed Negro may lie concealed aggression and hostility. 
This hypothesis is arrived at through a functional comparison of the psychoanalytical analysis of the de- 
pendency situation of the child with that of the slave, and the psychoanalytical analys is of the problem of 
masochism with that of the meek, free Negro. There is no structural similarity in either comparison, but 
the functional comparison offers a clue to understanding the strength of the concealed hostility behind these 
two roles and the compensations they offer. The second role, which has persisted through today is diminish- 
ing in frequency because the cultural and psychological compensations are gradually disappearing. 


We shail attempt in this article to look 
at one small segment of our cultural process 
namely, a changing pattern of aggressive 
behavior—caused by the interracial situa- 
tion. We limit ourselves to considering, at 
this time, only the Negro side of this com- 
plex of interpersonal relations; and we shall 
do no more than offer a few rather broad 
hypotheses on the relation between the 
forms aggression has taken during different 
historical periods and changes in the cul- 
tural processes at these times. For our hy- 
potheses we are indebted to history, anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychoanalysis; to the 
first three for understanding how social pat- 
terns come into being at a given point in 
time and how they are related to each other; 
and to the fourth, psychoanalysis, for a clue 
to the mechanisms by which individuals 
adopt particular social patterns. We shall 
concentrate on an analysis of two forms of 
adaptation where the aggression seems to 
have been concealed and, therefore, less un- 
derstood. The two forms are that of the 
faithful slave and that of the meek, humble, 
unaggressive Negro who followed him after 
the Civil War. Since there is much more 
data on the latter role, this is the one we 
shall discuss in detail. 


Education includes learning to play cer- 
tain roles, roles which are advantageous to 
the individual in adapting himself to his par- 
ticular culture. As the culture changes, so 


does the role. Adaptation to society begins 
at birth and ends at death. Culture is not 
a neatly tied package given to the child in 
school. It is an ever changing process, grop- 
ingly and gradually discovered" The fam- 
ily, church, movies, newspapers, radio pro- 
grams, books, trade-unions, chambers of 
commerce, and all other organized and un- 
organized interpersonal relations are part of 
education. All these are part of the cultural 
process, which determines how behavior and 
attitudes are channeled. 

The cultural milieu of the Negro in the 
United States has run the gamut from slavery 
to that of a free but underprivileged group, 
who are slowly but continuously raising 
their status, From the time slaves were first 

rought to this country until today there 
have been barriers and restrictions which 
have prevented the Negro from satisfying 
social needs and attaining those values 
prized most highly by our society. How the 
resentment against these deprivations is. 
channeled depends largely on cultural fac- 
tors. Each historical period has produced 
certain types of adaptation. 

Much has been written as to whether 
slaves emotionally accepted their status 
oz whether they rebelled against it, with 


t For further elaboration of this point see Edward 
Sapir, “The Emergence of the Concept of Person- 
ality in a Study of Cultures,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, V, 408-15. 
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the consequent aggressive impulses turned 
against their masters. There is no categori- 


cal answer. Aggression can be channeled in. 


many ways, and some of these are not dis- 
cernible except to the trained psychiatrist. 
But others are quite obvious. The fact that 
thousands of slaves ran away clearly indi- 
cates dissatisfaction with their status.” 
Crimes committed by the slaves are another 
evidence of lack of acceptance of status and 
of aggressive feelings toward the whites. 


Many people have assumed that there was 
little or no crime by Negroes during the slave 
regime. The impression will be quickly dispelled 
if one consults the elaborate studies contained in 
Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and 
the Negro... .. In these lists can be found: cases 
of murder, rape, attempted rape, arson, theft, 
burglary, and practically every conceivable 
crime.3 


The fact that these crimes were committed 
in the face of the most severe deterrents-— 
cutting-off of ears, whipping, castration, 
death by mutilation—bears witness to the 
strength of the underlying aggression. 
Equally cruel was the punishment of those 
slaves who broke the laws against carrying 
firearms, assembling, and conspiring to re- 
bel. The Gabriel conspiracy in Richmond, 
the Vesey conspiracy in Charleston, the Nat 
Turner rebellion, and others resulted in the 
massacre of whites and in the burning, 
shooting, and hanging of the Negroes. 
These attempts were undertaken despite the 
fact that the superior power of the whites 
made it virtually impossible for a slave re- 
volt to be successful. 

But the overt aggression was very prob- 
ably only a small part of the total hostility. 
The punishments imposed by the culture for 
failure were too severe and the chances for 
success too slight to encourage the majority 


2 From 1830 to 1860 about fifty thousand es- 
caped, chiefly through Ohio and Philadelphia. In an 
earlier period many escaped to near-by Indian 
tribes, others to Canaca and the free states (see E. B. 
Reuter, The Americen Race Problem [New York, 
1938], pp. 117-18). 

3 Quoted in W. D. Weatherford and C. S. Jobn- 
son, Race Relations (New York, 1934), p. 255. 
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of slaves to rebel to any considerable ex- 
tent. There were large numbers of loyal and 
faithful slaves, loyal to the system and to 
the masters. It is this loyalty that we try 
to understand. 

Psychologically, slavery is a dependency 
situation. The slave was completely depend- 
ent upon the white master for food, clothing, 
shelter, protection—in other words, for se- 
curity. If he could gain the good will or af- 
fection of the master, his security was in- 
creased. In return for this security the Ne- 
gro gave obedience, loyalty, and sometimes 
love or affection. With certain limitations 
the situation of slave and master corre- 
sponds to that of child and parent. The 
young child is completely dependent on his 
parents for food, shelter, love, and every- 
thing affecting his well-being and security. 
The child learns to be obedient because he is 
taught that disobedience brings punishment 
and the withdrawal of something he needs 
for security. Basic infantile and childhood 
disciplines relating to sex are imposed on this 
level. In our culture, parents forbid and 
punish deviations by a child, who in turn re- 
nounces his gratification to gain the par- 
ent’s approval. “The parent is needed and 
feared, and must therefore be obeyed; but 
the hatred to the frustrating parent, though 
suppressed, must be present somewhere.’’4 

We mentioned above that there are cer- 
tain limitations to our analogy. Obviously, 
the bondage is greater for the slave than for 
the child. Equally obviously, while there 
was love in some master-slave relationships, 
it was certainly not so prevalent as between 
parents and children. Again, the child al- 
ways has a weak and undeveloped ego while 
the adult slave may have a strong, devel- 
oped one. But most important is the differ- 
ence in the reasons for the dependency atti- 


“tude. The limited strength and resources of 


the child and his resulting helplessness and 
anxiety are due to biological causes. But the 
slave’s dependency is imposed on him by 
culture and has nothing to do with biologi- 
cal factors. The structure of the two de- 


4A, Kardiner and R. Linton, The Individual and 
Society (New York, 1939), p. 24. 
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pendency situations is, therefore, very dif- 
ferent. Nevertheless, functionally they have 
something in common. To attain the only 
security available to them, both the slave 
and the child repress, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, their hatred for the object which 
restricts their desires and freedom. At this 
late date it is impossible to determine to 
what degree aggression occurred in slaves’ 
fantasies or in minor overt acts.š It prob- 
ably varied from one slave to another, as it 
does for children. Neither all children nor 
all slaves repress their aggression all the 
time. Running away is a pattern for both 
groups. Disobedience is followed by punish- 
ment for both. Another alternative for both 
is open rebellion. Finally, children and 
slaves may accept their dependency and re- 
press their aggression when compensations 
are adequate. They may even identify with 
the frustrating object. The picture of the 
faithful slave who helped the white mistress 
run the plantation while the master was 
away fighting, fighting the men who would 
liberate the slave, is only superficially para- 
doxical. 

Data from psychoanalysis indicate that 
those children who do not permit their ag- 
gressive impulses to break through even in 
fantasy, not to mention overt behavior, have 
great difficulty as adults in entering into any 
personal relationship which does not dupli- 
cate the dependency pattern of parent and 
child. A legal edict of freedom did not im- 
mediately change the security system for the 

- slave, conditioned over years to depend on 
the white man for all security. Time was 
needed for the compensations of freedom to 
become part of the ex-slave’s security sys- 
tem. The process of growing up, or becom- 
ing less dependent, is a long and difficult one. 

With emancipation the slave, from being 
a piece of property with no rights at all, at- 
tained the status of a human being—but an 


5I know of no accurate way of getting data on 
this point. The memories of old ex-slaves would be 
colored by what has happened to them since slavery 
was abolished. Aggressive impulses which may have 
been completely repressed during slavery could be 
released and brought into consciousness after slavery 
ceased. 
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underprivileged one. Psychological depend- 
ency did not vanish with the proclamation 
of freedom. In the period following the Civil 
War the slave’s illiteracy, his complete lack 
of capital and property, the habituation to 
the past, and the continuous forces wielded 
by the whites in power created new -condi- 
tions for the continuance of the old depend- 
ency. The recently freed Negro was depend- 


‘ent on the whites for jobs, for favors, for 


grants of money to set up schools, and for 
much of his security. In the South, follow- 
ing the Reconstruction Period, it was by ob- 
taining favors from whites rather than by 
insisting on his rights that the Negro was 
able to make any progress or attain any se- 
curity. The set of mores which insured the 
colored man’s status being lower than that 
of the whites was and is still firmly in- 
trenched. The denial of the courtesy titles 
(Mr., Mrs., Miss); the Jim Crowism in 
schools, buses, and trains, in places of resi- 
dence; the denial of legal rights; the threat 
of lynching—these are among the more ob- 
vious ways of “keeping the Negro in his 
place.” He is deprived of what are consid- 
ered legal, social, and human rights, without 
any of the compensations for his depriva- 
tion which he had‘under slavery. 

The same questions we asked about the 
slave occur again. Did the Negro really ac- 
cept his position? Or was aggression aroused, 
and, if so, how did the culture channel it? 
This is an easier situation to study than the 
slavery of the past; for varied ways of re- 
acting or adapting to this situation became 
stereotyped and still persist today. They 
are therefore susceptible of direct study. 

First, there is direct aggression against 
its true object. Since the whites had, and 
still have, superior power and since Negroes 
are highly realistic, they rarely use this 
method on any large scale except in times of 
crisis, and then as a climax to a long series 
of more indirect aggressive behavior pat- 
terns. The knocking-down of a white over- 


seer, the direct attack on other whites, has 


occurred, but only occasionally. One of the 
reasons advanced by many southern white 
planters for their preference for colored 
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share-croppers to white ones is that the for- 
mer do not fight back like the latter. 

A second method consists in substituting 
a colored object for the white object of ag- 
gression. This was, and still is, done very 
frequently. The high degree of intra-Negro 
quarreling, crime, and homicide, revealed by 
statistics and observation, can be directly 
correlated with the Negro’s frustration in 
being unable to vent his hostility on the 
whites. The meckanism of the substitution 
of one object of aggression for another is well 
known to the scientist and to the layman.° 
The substitution of Negro for white is en- 
couraged by the culture pattern oi white 
official and unofficial leniency toward intra- 
Negro crime. Courts, more particularly 
southern ones, are mild in their view of 
intra-Negro offenses, and the prevailing 
white attitude is one of indulgence toward 
those intra-Negro crimes which do not in- 
fringe on white privileges.’ 

A third possibility is for the Negro to re- 
treat to an “ivory tower” and attempt to re- 
main unaffected by the interracial situation. 
But this type of adjustment is very difficult 
and consequently a rare one. 

Another form of adaptation consists in 
the Negro’s identification with his white em- 
ployer, particularly if the latter has great 
prestige. Some of the slaves also identified 
themselves with the great families whom 
they served. This pattern may likewise be 
observed in white servants. Still another 
adaptation is the diversion of aggression into 
wit, which has been and still is a much-used 
mechanism. We have not sufficient data on 
these two mechanisms to discuss them in 
detail. i 

But we do want to analyze in some detail 
a very frequent type of adjustment which 
occurred after the Civil War and which has 
persisted. We mean the behavior of the 


meek, humble, and unaggressive Negro, who 


6 This is reflected in the jokes and stories about 
the man who has a bad day at the office and then 
“takes it out” on his wife or children when he comes 
home in the evening. 


1 For further elatoration see H. Powdermaker, 
After Freedom (Viking Press, 1939), pp. 172-74. 


is always deferential to whites no matter 
what the provocation may be. The psycho- 
logical- mechanism for this form of adapta- 
tion is less obvious than some of the other 
types, and a more detailed analysis is there- 
fore needed. We have called this Negro “un- 
aggressive,” and that is the way his overt 
behavior could be correctly described. All 
our data, however, indicate that he does 
have aggressive impulses against whites, 
springing from the interracial situation. He 
would be abnormal if he did not have them. 
Over and over again field studies reveal that 
this type of Negro is conscious of these re- 
sentments. But he conceals his true attitude 
from the whites who have power. How has 
he been able to conceal his aggression so suc- 
cessfully? His success here is patent. What 
is the psychological mechanism which en- 
ables the Negro to play this meek, deferen- 
tial role? . 

A clue appears in certain similarities of 
this kind of behavior to that of the masoch- 
ist, particularly through the detailed analy- 
sis of masochism by Dr. Theodor Reik in 
his recent book on that subject.’ The seem- 
ing paradox of the masochist enjoying his 
suffering has been well known to psycho- 
analysts. He derives pleasure, because, first, 
it satisfies unconscious guilt feeling. Second 
(and here is where Dr. Reik has gone beyond 
the other psychoanalysts in his interpreta- 


- tion), the masochist derives another kind of 


pleasure, because his suffering is a prelude to 
his reward and eventual triumph over his ` 
adversary. In other words, he gets power 
through his suffering. We must not be mis- 
understood at this point. The meek Negro 
is neither neurotic nor masochistic any more 


‘than the slave was biologically a child. But 


the unaggressive behavior has some ele- 
ments in common with (and some different 
from) the behavior of the masochist; and a 
comparison of the two gives a clue to an un- 
derstanding, of the strength behind the 
meek, humble role played by so many Ne- 
groes. 

First, there are essential differences be- 


8 Masochism in Modern Man (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1941). 
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tween the Negroes we are describing and the 
masochists analyzed by Dr. Reik and others. 
The Negro’s sufferings and sacrifices are not 
unconsciously self-inflicted (as ere those of 
the masochist) but are inflicted on him by 
the culture. The Negro plays his social mas- 
ochistic role consciously, while the psycho- 
logically compulsive masochist does it un- 
consciously. These two important differ- 
ences should be kept in mind while the simi- 
larities are discussed. 

Our hypothesis is that the meek, unag- 
gressive Negro, who persists today as a type 
and whom we have opportunity to study, 
feels guilty about his conscious and uncon- 
scious feelings of hostility and aggression 
toward the white people. These Negroes are 
believing Christians who have taken very 
literally the Christian doctrine that it is 
sinful to hate. Yet on every hand they are 
faced with situations which must inevitably 
produce hatred in any normal human being. 
These situations run the scale from seeing 
an innocent person lynched to having to ac- 
cept the inferior accommodations on a Jim 
Crow train. The feeling of sin and guilt is 
frequently and openly expressed. In a Sun- 
day-school class in a southern rural colored 
church a teacher tells the tale of a share- 
cropper who had worked all season for a 
white planter, only to be cheated out of half 
his earnings. The teacher’s lesson is that it 
is wrong to hate this planter, because Christ 
told us to love our enemies. The members of 
the class say how hard it is not to hate but 
that since it is a sin they will change their 
hate to love. They regard this as possible, 
although difficult. 

One woman in the same community, who 
plays the deferential role to perfection and 
who, whites say, never steps out of “her 
place,” tells me she feels guilty because she 
hates the whites, who do not seem to distin- 
guish between her, a very moral, respecta- 
ble, and law-abiding person, and the im- 
moral, disreputable colored prostitutes of 
the community. She says that God and Je- 
sus have told her not to hate but to love— 
and so she must drive the hatred and bitter- 


9 Cf, Powdermaker, op. cit., pp. 247-48. 
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ness away. Almost every human being in 
our culture carries a load of guilt (heavy or 
light as the case may be) over his conscious 
and unconscious aggressive impulses. It is 
easy then to imagine how heavy is the load 
of guilt for the believing Christian Negro 
who lives in an interracial situation which 
is a constant stimulus to aggressive thoughts 
and fantasies. By acting in exactly the op- 
posite manner—that is, meekly and unag- 
gressively—he can appease his guilt feelings 
consciously and unconsciously. It is this ap- 


“peasement which accounts, in part, for his 


pleasure in the unaggressive role he plays 
with the whites. 

But only in part. The unaggressive Ne- 
gro enjoys his role also because through it 
he feels superior to the whites. Like the mas- 
ochist, he thinks of his present sufferings as 
a contrasting background for his future 
glory. His is the final victory, and so he can 
afford to feel superior to his white opponent 
who is enjoying a temporary victory over 
him. My own field work and the work. of 
others give many examples. Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, in his recent book on rural colored 
youth in the South, discusses the dissimula- 
tion of many of the young people studied. 
He says: 


Outward submissiveness and respect may 
thus be, as often as not, a mask behind which 
these youth conceal their attitude. George 
Cator is an example of this behavior. He has 
learned to flatter as a means of preserving his 
own estimate of himself..... “When I’m 
around them, I act like they are more than I 
am. I don’t think they are, but they do. I hear 
people say that’s the best way to act.’’ 


Any expression of antagonism would be dan- 
gerous, but this is not the whole story. It is 
not just that this boy and othersavoid danger 
by meek negative behavior. There is a posi- 
tive element in that he and others are insur- 
ing eventual victory. This was expressed by 
a colored servant who is a model of deferen- 
tial behavior when with the whites. How- 
ever, to me she says, partly scornfully and 


%0 Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black 
Belt (American Council on Education, 1941), pp. 
296~97. 
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partly jokingly, that she considers it ridicu- 
lous that having cleaned the front porch and 
entrance she has to use the back entrance: 
She hates having to walk. in the back door, 
which in this case is not only the symbol of 
status for a servant but the symbol that a 
whole race has a servant status. She adds 
that she expects to go to Heaven and there 
she will find rest—and no back doors.” 


The Christian doctrines, ‘“The last shall 
be first, and the first shall be last” and “The 
meek shall inherit the earth,” and all the 
promises of future reward for suffering give 
strong homiletic sanction to the feeling that 
the Negroes’ present status and suffering is 
a prelude to their future triumph. Colored 
ministers give very concise expression to this 
attitude. A sermon heard in a colored 
church in rural Mississippi related 


the story of a rich woman who lived in a big 
house and had no time for God. When she went 
to Heaven she was given an old shanty in which 
to live and she exclaimed: ‘‘Why that’s the 
shanty my cook used to live in!” The cook, who 
on earth had given all her time to God, was now 
living in a big house in Heaven, very much like 
the one in which her former mistress used to 
live.” 


The Christian missionaries of the pre- 
Civil War period emphasized the reward for 
the meek and thei- contrasting glories in the 
future partly because it was an important 
part of Christian doctrine and partly be- 
cause it was only by negating the present 
and emphasizing the future that the evan- 
gelists could get permission from the plant- 
ers to preach to the slaves. The general 
theme of many o- these sermons was that 
the greater the suffering here, the greater 
would be the reward in the world to come. 
One minister, referring to the case of a slave 
who was unjustly punished by his masters, 
says, “He [God] will reward you for it in 
heaven, and the punishment you suffer un- 
justly here shall turn to your exceeding 


x From the author’s field notes <n rural Missis- 
sippi. 


™ Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 243. 
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great glory thereafter.’’3 Sermons, past and 
current, quite frequently picture Heaven as 
a place where whites and Negroes are not 
just equal but where their respective status 
is the oppcsite of what it is here. 

This fantasy of turning the tables on the 
oppressor is not always confined to the other 
world; sometimes the setting is our own 
world. An example of this is the fantasy of 
a young colored girl in a northern town who 
had publicly taken quite meekly a decision 
that the colored people could not use the 
“Y” swimming pool at the same time white 
people were using it. Privately she shows 
her anger and says that she wishes the col- 
ored people would build a great big, magnif- 
icent “Y,” a hundred times better than the 
white one, and make that one look like noth- 
ing. Her fantasy of triumph over the whites 
obviously gives her real pleasure and al- 
lows her to carry the present situation less 
onerously. Another example of the same 
type of fantasying occurs in the joking be- 
tween two colored teachers who obey a dis- 
liked white official with deferential meek- 
ness. The joking consists of one of them 
boasting in some detail about how he has 
fired the white official; and the other one, 
in the same tone, describing how he ‘cussed 
out” the white official over the telephone. 

Another aspect of the unaggressive Ne- 


‘gro’s pleasure is his feeling of superiority be- 


cause he thinks he is so much finer a Chris- 
tian than his white opponent. He, the Ne- 
gro, is following Christ’s precepts, while the 
white man does the opposite. The white 
man oppresses the poor and is unjust; in 
other words, he sins. He, the Negro, is vir- 
tuous and will be rewarded. One Negro, re- 
ferring to a white man’s un-Christian behav- 
ior, says, “It reflects back on him.” 

This feeling of superiority is a third char- 
acteristic of the unaggressive Negro’s pleas- 
ure and is not limited to the feeling of Chris- 
tian virtue. He feels superior to the whites 
because he is fooling them. His triumph is 
not completely limited to the distant future, 
but he enjoys at least a small part of it now. 


13 Revor Bowen, Divine White Right (1934), p. 
III. 
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One of my informants in Mississippi, who 
plays this role to perfection, told me how he 
has the laugh on the whites because they 
never know his real thoughts. He quite con- 
sciously feels that he and the other Negroes 
like him have the upper hand through their 
dissimulation. He says very clearly that it 
makes him feel superior. One woman who 
presents an appearance of perfect meekness 
laughs with a kind of gleeful irony when she 
tells me how she really feels, and her meek- 
ness drops away from her as if she were dis- 
carding a cloak. Another chuckles when she 
relates how much she has been able to ex- 
tract from white people, who would never 
give her a thing if they knew how she really 
felt about them. A Negro official who holds 
a fairly important position in his community 
knows that he is constantly being watched 
to see that he does not overstep his place, 
that his position and contact with whites 
has not made him “uppity.” As he goes 
around humbly saying, “Yes, ma’am”’ and 
“Yes, sir,” waiting his turn long after it is 
due, appearing not to heed insulting re- 
marks, he is buoyed up with a feeling of su- 
periority because he is really fooling all these 
whites. He is quite aware of his mask and 
knows it is such and not his real self. This 
mask characteristic comes out particularly 
when one of these individuals is seen with 
the whites and then later with his own 
group. One woman who has been particular- 
ly successful in the deferential, humble role 
with the whites gives a clear impression of 
meekness and humility. Her eyes downcast, 
her voice low, she patiently waits to be 
spoken to before she speaks, and ther her 
tone is completely deferential. An hour later 
she is in the midst of her own group. No 
longer are her eyes downcast. They sparkle! 
Her laugh flashes out readily. Instead of pa- 
tiently waiting, she is energetically leading. 
Her personality emerges, vibrant and strong, 
a complete contrast to the picture she gives 
the whites. These people enjoy wearing 
their mask because they do it so success- 
fully and because its success makes them 
feel superior to the whites whom they de- 
ceive. 
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The deferential, unaggressive role just de- 
scribed and well known to students of Negro 
life has a very real function besides the ob- 
vious one of avoiding trouble. As ‘Dr. Reik 
says in his book on masochism, “The su- 
premacy of the will is not only expressed in 


open fights.” It is, as he says, likewise ex- 


pressed “in the determination to yield only 
exteriorly and yet to cling to life, nourishing 
such phantasies anticipating final victory.’’™4 
Our unaggressive Negro, like the masochist, 
imagines a future where his fine qualities are 
acknowledged by the people who had for- 
merely disdained him. This, in good Chris- 
tian manner, will be brought about through 
suffering. This philosophy and its resulting 
behavior obviously make the Negroes (or 
any minority group) who have them very 
adaptable to any circumstance in which they 
find themselves, no matter how painful. 
They continue to cling to life, in the assur- 
ance of ultimate victory. They cannot be 
hurt in the way that people without this 
faith are hurt. The adaptability of the Ne- 
gro has often been noted. This hypothesis 
may give some further clue to understand- 
ing it. 

A special combination of cultural factors 
—namely, oppression of a minority group 
and a religion which promises that through 
suffering power will be gained over the op- 
pressors~-has channeled one type of adap- 
tive behavior similar to that of the masoch- 
ist. This behavior pattern has given the Ne- 
gro a way of appeasing his guilt over his ag- 
gressive impulses and a method of adapting 
to a very difficult cultural situation. Be- 
cause of the understanding given us by psy- 
choanalysis of the pleasure derived through 
suffering, of the near and distant aims of the 
masochist, we are given a clue to the psy- 
chological mechanism underlying the so- 
called ‘“‘unaggressive’ Negro’s behavior. 
This Negro is not a masochist, in that his 
sufferings are not self-inflicted and he plays 
his role consciously, He knows he 1s acting, 
while the masochist behavior springs from 
inner compulsion. Again, there is a real dif- 
ference in structure, as there was in the de- 


44 OD, cit., D. 322. 
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pendency situations of the child and the 
slave; and again here is a real similarity in 
function. The mésochist and the meek, un- 
aggressive Negro derive a similar kind of 
pleasure from their suffering. For the Negro 
as well as for the masochist there is pleasure 
in appeasing the guilt feeling; for each there 
is the pleasure derived from the belief that 
through his suffering he becomes superior 
to his oppressors; and, finally, for each the 
suffering is a prelude to final victory. 

Neither the slave nor the obsequious, un- 
aggressive Negro, whom we have described, 
learned to play his role in any school. They 
learned by observation and imitation; they 
were taught by their parents; they observed 
what role brought rewards. Since the Civil 
War the Negro has likewise seen the meek, 
humble type presznted over and over again 
with approval in sermons, in literature, in 
movies, and, more recently, through radio 
sketches. By participating in the cultural 
processes, the Negro has learned his role. 
This was his education, far more powerful 
than anything restricted to schools; for the 
kind of education we are ‘discussing is con- 
tinuous during the entire life of the individ- 
ual. It is subtle as well as direct. One part 
of the cultural process streng-hens another 
part, and reinforcement for the role we de- 
scribed comes from every side. 

But the cultural process continues to 
change with resulting changes in behavior. 
Just as the completely loyal and faithtul 
slave disappeared, so the meek, unagres- 
sive, and humble Negro, the “good nigger” 
type, is declining in numbers. In the rural 
South, and elsewhere too, the tendency of 
Negro young people (in their teens and 
twenties) is to refuse to assume the unag- 
gressive role. The passing of the “good nig- 
ger” from the scene does not entail a civil 
war as did the passing of the faithful slave. 
But it does indicate a psychological revolu- 
tion. For the slave the Civil War altered the 
scope of the dependency situation. Today, 
without a Civil War, equally significant cul- 
tural changes are taking place. The Negro 
is participating now in a very different kind 
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of cultural process from that which he un- 
derwent fifty years ago. 

Some of the differences occurring today 
are here briefly indicated. There is a decline 
in religious faith. The vivid “getting-reli- 
gion” experience prevalent in the past has 
become increasingly rare for young people. 
Today they use the church as a social cen- 
ter. Gone is the intensity of religious belief 
that their parents knew. The young people 
are not atheists, but they do not have the 
fervor and sincerity of belief in a future 
world. They are much more hurt by slights 
and minor insults than are their parents, be- 
cause they- do not put their faith in the 
promise of a heavenly victory. 

Along with changes in the form of reli- 
gious participation have come many other 
changes. The illiteracy of the past has dis- 
appeared, A lengthening of schooling and 
a steady improvement in educational stand- 
ards tend to give the Negro the same knowl- 
edge and the same tools enjoyed by the 
white man and to minimize cultural differ- 
ences between the two. A more independent 
and rebellious Negro type is making its ap- 
pearance in literature, as, for instance, the 
character of Bigger in the best seller, Native 
Son. 

The steady trek of the rural Negroes to 
cities, North and South, has changed the 
milieu of masses of Negroes from the rural 
peasant life to the industrial urban one.” 
Here they come under the influence of the 
trade-union movement, which slowly but 
gradually is shifting its attitude from one of 
jealous exclusion to one of inclusion, some- 
times cordial and sometimes resigned. The 
shift is not anywhere near completion yet, 
but the trend is there. In the city the Negro 


. is influenced by the same advertisements, 


the same radio sketches, the same political 
bosses, the same parties (left or right), and 


all the other urban forces which influence 


the white man. 
The Negro’s goals for success are thus be- 
coming increasingly the same as those of the 


15 Between 1920 and 1930 over a million Negroes 
migrated from the country to the cities. The figures 
for the past decade are not yet available. 
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white person; and these goals are primarily 
in the economic field, although those in other 
fields, such as art and athletics, are not to 
be minimized either. The securing of these 
goals is in this world rather than in a future 
one. They are attained through the compe- 
tition and aggressive struggle so characteris- 
tic of our culture rather than through meek- 
ness and subservience. The compensations 
available to the loyal slave and the humble, 
unaggressive, free Negro no longer exist or, 
at least, are steadily diminishing. The white 
man can no longer offer security in return 
for devotion, because he himself no longer 
has security. The whites of all classes have 
known a mounting social insecurity over the 
past decade, and they obviously cannot give 
away something which they do not possess. 
Thus the material rewards for obsequious- 
ness and unaggressiveness are fading away. 
Gone, too, is the religious emphasis on re- 
wards in Heaven. When the cultural proc- 
ess takes away rewards for a certain type of 
behavior, dissatisfaction with that behavior 
appears and there is a gradual change to an- 
other form which is more likely to bring 
new compensations. Obviously, one can ex- 
pect, and one finds, a growing restlessness 
and uncertainty which occur in any transi- 
tion period, when old goals have been lost. 
The new goals are the standard American 
ones. But the means for attaining these 
goals are not yet as available to the Negro 
as they are to the white. Economic and so- 
cial discriminations still exist. Unless some 
other form of adaptation takes place and un- 
less discriminations are lessened, we may ex- 
pect a trend toward greater overt aggression. 
However, there are no sudden revolutions 

in behavior patterns, and this holds for the 
patterns of aggression. They change slowly; 
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the old ones persist while new ones are being 
formed, and opposing patterns exist side by 
side. But change occurs. The cultural proc- 
ess in which the Negro has participated from 
the time when he was first brought to this 
country until today has involved a constant 
denial of privileges. The denial has taken 
various forms, from the overt one involved 
in slavery to the more subtle ones of today. 
The compensations for the denial have var- 
ried from different degrees of material se- 
curity to promises of future blessings in 
Heaven, and from the feeling of being more 
virtuous than the white to the feeling of fool- 
ing him. Today these compensations are 
fading away. Equally important, ideological 
fetters of the past have been broken by the 
Negro’s increasing participation in the cur- 
rent urban industrial processes. 

The Negro’s education, formal and infor- 
mal, has consisted of his participation in this 
ever changing cultural process, one small 
part of which we have briefly examined. 
Slavery, religion, economic and other social 
factors, have channeled his activities, offer- 
ing him alternatives within a certain cul- 
tural range. We have examined only two of 
the alternatives in any detail—namely, the 
roles of the faithful slave and of the humble, 
meek Negro who was a fairly common stere- 
otype following the Civil War; we have con- 
centrated on the latter because he still ex- 
ists and we therefore have more data on 
him. Both appear unaggressive. A function- 
al comparison with the psychoanalytical 
analysis of the dependency situation of the 
child and of the problem of masochism has 
indicated how the aggression may have been 
present, although concealed, in these two 
roles. 
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ABSTRACT 


Our educational system has been making progress in transmitting the tools of survival in our culture: 
reading, writing, and technical skills. Its increasing responsibility for the development of personality and 
intelligent, flexible adaptability to changing social conditions has not been so well met. The emphasis is far 
too much on rote learning and verbalization rather than on the handling of real situations. 


I 


It is not the purpose of this concluding 
paper to distil, from all the erudition that 
has gone before, the final truth about educa- 
tion here or elsewhere. My task is simply to 
apply some of the wisdom generated by dis- 
cussion of education among various peoples 
of the world to the problems of growing up 
in America. 

As a starting-point let me try to frame a 
definition of education that will take into 
account the chief points stressed in the pre- 
ceding papers. Education in America as 
elsewhere is the process of “growing up,” 
but growing up within the framework of 
some specific cultural milieu. This means 
something more than the transmission of a 
tradition and a cultural pattern from an ear- 
lier to a later generation, or from one cul- 
tural group to another. It is the means by 
which the individual discovers and adapts 
himself to the particular place to which his 
special talents or some accident assigns him. 
In our modern scciety an important prob- 
lem that every individual has to solve, and 
solve pretty much for himself, is to find a 
job for which he is fitted and to fit himself 


` for the job which he finds. 


To be alittle more specific, education in 


-any society aims (a) to draw out the person- 


ality and ‘abilities of the individual young 
people, (6) to prepare them for harmonious 
and creative living in their society, (c) to 
give them skill in the crafts and techniques 
that will enable -hem to be successful in 
their world. In any society formal schooling 
is only part of the sducational process. That 


is one of the things that has been particu- 
larly emphasized in these papers and in the 
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discussions which accompanied them. Some 
preliterate peoples, it appears, have no for- 
malized training, though the boys’ societies 
and girls’ societies, the “bush” schools of 
Africa, and initiation ceremonies common to 
most tribes are more or less comparable to 
what the Western nations have so highly 
formalized in schools. 

Even in Europe and America many forces 
not ordinarily reckoned as schooling go into 
the total of education: the home, the 
church, the pressures of social cliques, and 
the admonitions of the wise old men of the 
tribe, as represented among us by quotations 
from George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, frem Herbert Hoover and Father Di- 
vine. 

Yet in modern times schools have become 
so formalized, rationalized, and glorified, so 
detached from the acts and experiences of 
daily life, that Dr. Johnson, in editing this 
series, has divided the papers into two parts: 
one entitled “Education without Schools”; . 
the other, ‘Schools without Education.” 


Of the three prime purposes of educa- 
tion, it is natural that one phase should be 
stressed in one society and others in another. 
Static groups, such as island peoples or 
tribes cut off from outside contact, naturally 
stress acquaintance with and acceptance of 
tribal customs, rituals, laws, taboos. In 
modern society, marked by a high develop- 
ment. of mechanical and intellectual tools, 
it is just as natural to emphasize training in 
the use of these very complex techniques. 
It is futile to scorn the ancient Samoans for 
not including science and mechanics and 
writing in their educational process, for 
these were not a part of their life; or to 
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criticize America for stressing tools so 
greatly, for these are the very basis of our 
culture. 

In modern civilization it is proper and 
necessary to give much of the whole school 
course to learning the skilful use of our high- 
ly developed intellectual tools: reading, 
writing, mathematics, science. A person 
simply cannot live in the modern world 
without these techniques. All societies have 
taught crafts and skills as well as religious 
beliefs and tribal custom. American Indian 
tribes carefully taught the boys to hunt, to 
carry on warfare, to tan hides and fashion 
leather, as well as to take their place in the 
council ring. Samoan girls learned to cook 
and make tapa as well as how to deport 
themselves in village society. It is silly to 
become so sentimental about ‘‘the beautiful 
rhythms of life in primitive society” as to 
say—as some extreme progressive educators 
were saying a few years ago—‘it doesn’t 
matter whether a boy learns to write or fig- 
ure; just let him grow and develop into a fine 
citizen.” One can’t be a useful or happy par- 
ticipant in Western civilization without 
knowing the techniques on which modern 
life rests. 


I 


The fault of the schools in America is not 
that they stress the tool subjects. The fault 
is that they neglect the other prime func- 
tions cf education: the drawing-out of the 
personality and the fitting of the individual 
into creative relationship to his world. A 
part of this fault is that the tools are taught 
as if they were something apart from the 
rest of life. Not tied in with daily experi- 
‘ences, the techniques tend to become for- 
malized and sterile and thus are themselves 
not well learned. Let me give a few homely 
examples from my own experience: 


The autobiography of a southern country 
boy records that after going to schocl for several 
years he happened to pick up the family Bible. 
To his amazement he found that he could read 
it. Up to that moment, he said, it had never oc- 
curred to him that the rote drill in school called 
reading had any connection with something he 
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might do out of school. Suddenly he discovered 


‘that what he had supposed was a scholastic trick 


was instead a generalized tool, by means of 
which he could gain information and pleasure 
from the whole realm of literature. 

This seems an extreme case. Yet the tests 
given to the draft troops during the first World 
War indicated that 25 per cent of that cross- 
section of American youth had never made a 
successful transfer from the school lessons to 
reading. One-fourth of the whole’ {omerican 
draft army, although most of them haii spent 
several years in school, had not learned enough 
to carry over into life the ability to read simple 
sentences or to write their own names. 


In a little school just outside Baton Rouge, 
Lousiana, the teacher had been hearing a class 
read a lesson on birds in one of the standard 
textbooks. To test his knowledge of the lesson, 
she asked a boy, “When do the robins come?” 

The pupil answered promptly, ‘In the fall.” 

“Now, Jimmie,” urged the teacher, “read the 
lesson carefully again.” 

After he had droned out the text a second 
time, she said cheerily, “Now, ee when do 
the robins come?” 

More hesitantly and sullenly he answered 
again, “The robins come in the fall.” 

“Tames, James!” shouted the teacher. “Read 
that lesson again. Now tell me, when do the 
robins come?” 

Almost in tears the boy finally answered, 
“The robins come in the spring.” 

And so they do—in Boston, where the text 
was written. But in Louisiana, Just in order to 
avoid the northern winter, they come in the fall, 
as the boy well knew. 

Here we had an all too frequent combination 
of a stupid teacher, who was intent on grinding 
out a “lesson,” and a textbook unadapted to the 
region. The result must have been either to de- 
stroy the boy’s confidence in his own common 
sense or, more likely, to break down completely 
his respect for book learning. 


The first problem of American education, 


is to make the tool subjects a part of life, to 
teach the tools for just what their name im- 
plies, not as ends in themselves but simply 
as means to obtain efficiently the ends we 
want. These ends, simply stated,-are to 
make a living and to enjoy life. 

An Oxford professor of mathematics once 
boasted, “Thank God, my subject can never 


on 
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be prostituted to any useful end.” Of course, 
the professor was talking nonsense—trying 
to glorify his subject as an end in itself. 
Mathematics is the most practical of sub- 
jects, the very foundation stone of exact sci- 
ence and of all precise thinking. In an Ala- 
bama school I saw an example of this same 
Oxford attitude on a humbler level. 


A Negro teacher giving a class “a lesson in 
health” said, ““Way should we wash and comb 
our hair?” And the row of little Negroes droned 
back the answer, '‘So it will not get stringy and 
fall down in our eyes.” 

Neither teacher nor pupils seemed to think 
this a surprising answer from children whose 
hair was so kinky that it could never get into 
strings or hang down anywhere. This was the 
lesson; all that teacher or pupils had to do was 
to recite it. As with Tennyson’s Six Hundred, 
“theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die.” And in this rote learning children’s minds 
die as stupidly and as wantonly as the members 
of the Light Brigade on the fields of Balaclava. 


Learning for learning’s sake belongs, as a 
principle, to the Middle Ages. For that rea- 
son this era is properly known as the Dark 


.Age of Europe. The habits of mind gener- 


ated by the educational process must be 
kept near the actual movement of events. 
The task of education cannot be achieved 
merely by working upon men’s minds, as 
some philosophers would have it; it becomes 
effective only with action. 

Happily, some progress is being made on 
this front. Many American children are 


‘ learning to read, write, and figure with a 


fairly clear idea that these are tools of com- 
munication that open up vast storehouses of 
information and of inspiration and beauty. 
The sciences are also being fairly well 
learned as tools. In the higher professional 
schools of agriculture, medicine, and engi- 
neering, scientific xnowledge is very skilfully 
presented as the basis for practical work. 
S In 

The great prcblems of the American 
school system—still almost wholly unsolved 
—are concerned with education that is not 
technical and does not involve the use of 
either tools or technique. Let me simply 


summarize some of the problems in stark 
outline. 

r. In ideal organization the school should 
be bolstered in its educational tasks by other 


great social institutions. But in America the 


whole process of education is being more and 
more turned over to schools and colleges. 
The church has lost much of its prestige and 
seems to be having less and less influence in 
molding even the ideals of young people. 
The home is far from the powerful institution 
it was in most earlier societies. Apartment 
living, divorces, abdication of authority, 
have nearly written the family out as a 
guiding influence in children’s lives. Play is 
increasingly on school grounds or public 
parks; standards of conduct for children are 
set by the gang and the play group; precepts 
come screaming out from tabloids and comic 
strips or dripping from suave radio voices 
and glamorous movie stars. The wise old 
men of the tribe are crowded out by the plat- 
itudes of the latest world’s champion boxer, 
by ambitious politicians, by advertising slo- 
gans, by best sellers on how to make friends 
and influence people. Whether they like it 
or not, schools and colleges have to assume 
almost the whole role of serious education in 
America. 


2. It is unfortunate—unnatural, as Mar- 
garet Mead has so trenchantly pointed out 
-that our emphasis is on teaching rather 
than on learning. In earlier societies young 
people who wanted to learn some skill that 
they thought useful hunted up an uncle or 
some wise man to teach them, or they volun- 
tarily joined a class of their fellows who were 
trying to learn the same thing. With us it is 
the other way around. A teacher has some- 
thing he wants to teach, and so ke organizes 
the classes or else the school system organ- 
izes classes for him and compels the children 
to attend. Instead of students engaging in 
the pursuit of learning, schools and profes- 
sors are in pursuit of students! The natural 
and normal thing is for children to ask the 
questions. With us, the teachers ask the 
questions and the children are expected to 
give the answers. Too often these answers 
are simply rote “recitations” from a book. 
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The function of education is not simply 
to transmit knowledge. Much more impor- 
tant is to keep alive curiosity and zest for 
more learning. The period during which 
children are wont to ask questions and to 
wonder about the world does not continue 
long,.certainly not under the influence of the 
ordinary classroom. Soon the world becomes 
familiar; children get answers of a sort and 
stop asking questions. The interest in the 
world as a whole is destroyed because curi- 
osity has been appeased with words or 
phrases which did not enlighten. 


3. It is scarcely possible to prepare our 
children for the social order in which they 
are to live because our society is changing so 
rapidly. Our schools do well to resist the 
clamor to indoctrinate the students in this or 
that phase of “Americanism.” Most of those 
who urge this scrt of thing are themselves 
already a generation or two behind what 
America actually means. But it is unfortu- 
nate that two of the basic features of Amer- 
can life are distorted by the very organiza- 
tion of our teaching and our school system. 
One of these bases is flexibility. The very 
essence of modern life is ability to build from 
where we were yesterday to where we will 
be tomorrow. This is true in science, in so- 
cial organization, and especially in interna- 
tional and interracial relationships. But the 
essence of book learning and rote teaching is 
to instil the idea that there are fixed an- 
swers for every question, established codes 
to meet every dilemma. By closing the stu- 
dents’ minds by a mass of rote knowledge, 
we tend to prevent that very inquiring spirit 
and open-mindedness that would enable the 
students to build soundly from one position 
to another. 

The other enduring base on which our so- 
ciety is built is democracy. As Ruth Bene- 
dict points out, while we may give lip service 
to the principles of democracy in our teach- 
ing, our whole school system is an absolute 
autocracy. No feature of American life, not 
even big business, gives so little opportunity 
for the practice of democracy as cur schools. 
From the kindergarten through the gradu- 
ate school the student is a cog in a machine. 
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The teacher is as much a peon of the sys- 
tem as the student. If we are ever to learn 
democracy as a way of life, we must find 
some means for young people to experience 
it and practice it during the formative years 
of their school life. 


4. We must find better means of drawing 
out the personality of the student. This is 
a tough task. Any given personality is large- 
ly formed by the customs of his society and 
the techniques he must learn. Yet there is 
something more. The definition at thebe- 
ginning of this paper refers to harmonious 
and creative living. The individual is not 
the slave of his society or of its techniques. 
True, he must adjust himself to the social 
order, and he must learn to use the basic 
skills. But society and science progress as 
individuals create new ideas, revise customs 
to fit fresh conditions, invent still better 
tools. Professor Park grapples valiantly 
with this problem, although he has no ready 
solutions. He believes in more direct human 
relationships, more contact with nature, 
and, most of all, more contemplation. He 
believes that teachers with some wisdom and 
knowledge of life, rather than with high pro- 
fessional technique and low personality, 
should be sought as guides and instructors 
of the young. Our society has probably done 
its poorest job in this delicate process of 
drawing out the abilities and enlarging the 
personalities of the students. 

This criticism leads us back to the heart 
of the symposium on education which these 
papers record. These discussions are unique 
in that, on the whole, they present the point 
of view of anthropologists ratker than pro- 
fessional educators. They view the process 
of education as a whole, examining it in the 
context of simpler and more thoroughly in- 
tegrated cultures than our own. 

In preliterate societies knowledge is infor- 
mal and unsystematic. It is taken over al- 
most unconsciously as a body of folkways 
and mores. In our educational system com- 
mon sense and traditional wisdom—the 
knowledge that we gained in the home and 
by experience—are regarded as inferior 
forms of knowledge because they are neither 
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scientific nor systematic. Yet the psycho- 
analysts are constantly insisting that what 
is learned in this very way by the child in 
his early years is probably the most impor- 
tant and determining of all the knowledge 
that he acquires. 


What can we do to bridge this gap be- 
tween informal knowledge, which is so effec- 
tive in forming habits and attitudes, and the 
systematic knowledge of the textbooks? An 
incidental problem is that a great deal of 
present scientific knowledge concerns itself 
with everyday mechanics—electricity, medi- 
cine, and vitamins, for example—which 
have not yet been incorporated in the tradi- 
tion and commor sense even of educated 
people. Since we are ignorant about the 
principles involved, much of our modern 
knowledge is little more than a new and 
more sophisticated superstition. Meanwhile, 
we omit from our formal educational system 
the whole realm of homely experience and 
basic feeling: nature, sex, love, hate, prejy- 
dice, the mechanics of growth, the satisfac- 
tion of the fundamental urges of our person- 
alities. For many students school is school 
and life is life and never the twain de meet. 


IV 


Standardization is not the answer to edu- 
cation in our society. Our efforts to stand- 
ardize are due, in part, to a desire to ccnform 
to the democratic ideal of a classless society 
in which everyone, as far as his abilities per- 
mit, will have the same education. It is as- 
sumed that precisely what is good for the 
American child is good for every American 
child—-is, for example, good for the Ameri- 
can Negro child, irrespective of his back- 
ground. On the other hand, if account is 
taken of the ‘cultural heritage of the Negro 
child, the temptation is to identify that heri- 
tage with what are conceived to be tke Ne- 
gro’s peculiar racial temperament and ca- 
pacities, supposed to be basically African. 
This misses the point, for the truth is that 
the cultural heritage of the Negro, in his 
present setting at least, is neither American 
nor African. That heritage is a unique social 
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phenomenon which has evolved under pe- 
culiar historical conditions. 

As Horece Mann Bond points out, there 
is something strangely unreal about the edu- 
cation of the Negro in the American system. 
It takes little account of the actual condi- 
tions under which Negroes live. As a result 
the educational procedures designed for gen- 
eral American youth often fail to fire the in- 
terest of the colored students, especially 
those who grow up in the special conditions 
of the rural South. These children, by some 
extraordinary quality of sheer mentality, are 
expected to find interest in educational con- 
tent that has no roots in their own lives. An 
inevitable result is that the external forms 
are adopted with little sense of their mean- 
ings. Education becomes rote drudgery, 
against which both mind and will rebel. 
This general rebellion is evidenced in the 
fact that in some areas one-third of all Negro 
children in school are in the first two grades; 
that over half of them leave at the fourth 
grade; and that of those who survive to col- 
lege few can read intelligently or respond 
vigorously and with decision to an idea 
when it is presented to them. Rural Negro 
pupils have gone on strike against the mean- 
ingless routine of the school system. 

Today, when old forms are passing and 
there is much misery and uncertainty every- 
where, the woods are full of solutions of 
“world problems”—most notably, economic 
solutions. Under these circumstances it is 
important that education should have made 
us familiar not merely with words but with 
things and ideas. What else is to protect us 
from those who, without experience, take 
over uncritically political and economic dog- 
mas merely because they are frustrated and 
do not know how to think or act in a real 
world. : . 
The situation of the American Negro is 
more critical than that of the rest of the pop- 
ulation. Therefore he needs a greater spur 
to control and self-correction, in anticipa- 
tion of institutional changes in progress. 
Circumstance turns back most of the Negro 
professionals and teachers to the Negro 
masses themselves. It turns them back to 
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step up the process of “civilization” of the 
masses, as that process seems to operate in 
the world in which the professional leaders 
are successful agents. There is no more pro- 
found service to the future of America, espe- 
cially to Negroes and other minority groups, 
than that of carrying back to the masses the 
learning and interpretation of experience 
which the masses have somehow missed in 
spite of or because of the schools. 

The very minority setting gives a chance 
to prove the adaptability of education to 
special groups of individuals—if educators 
and the minority leaders themselves were 
willing to try it. If, for example, schools 
were allowed to devote themselves to the 
needs of southern rural Negroes—instead of 
to standard “courses of instruction’”—that 
group might learn self-reliance and co-opera- 
tive living, accuracy and precision in place 
of loose and uncertain thinking, basic tech- 
nical competence in this machine age, the 
ability to grow with some satisfaction in this 
swiftly changing society. 


y 
Education has never been a perfect proc- 
ess in any society. But every society has rec- 
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ognized its basic importance. In America 
faith in our public school system has become 
a religion. We have school enrolments be- 
yond the dreams—or nightmares—of any 
other nation. Twenty-five million children 
are in our elementary schools every year. 
Seven million children are in high school— 
almost 70 per cent of all the young people of 
that age--as compared to 15 or 20 per cent 
of secondary-school enrolment even in such 
school-minded countries as England or 
France or Germany. Over a million students 
are in colleges and universities, five times 
the number or percentage of any other na- 
tion. 

With the increased leisure that will come 
from still further development of mass pro- 
duction, it is likely that before the end of 
this century all young people between the 
ages of five and twenty-five years will be at- 
tending school. The very future of America, 
and of modern civilization, hangs on our 
ability to get sound educational procedures 
into our schools. 


Joxrus ROSENWALD FUND 
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IN MEMORIAM 


BEATRICE WEBB, 1858-1943 


MARY E. MURPHY 


The recent death of Beatrice Webb 
marked the conclusion of the active career 
of a woman noted for the range of her schol- 
arly interest and the depth of her sensitive 
spirit. 

Endowed from birth with beauty and an 
assured position in English society, Mrs. 
Webb, through fortunate association with 
Charles Booth and Herbert Spencer, as- 
sumed the role of social and industrial in- 
vestigator. An understanding of the respon- 
sibilities inherent in the process of develop- 
ing a social consciousness may be obtained 
from her autobiographical volume, My Ap- 
prenticeship. In its pages, too, ere contained 
glimpses of her special technique of investi- 
gation, which was based not upon British 
Museum books and impersonal question- 
naires but, instead, upon observation of and 
interviews with people. In the application 
of the scientific method to the study of social 
institutions she was a pioneer, and her stud- 
ies of the sweating system and cf dock labor 
in the 1880’s utilized this procedure. 

Through her romantic and intellectual al- 
liance with the eminent Socialist, Sidney 
Webb, a literary partnership was established 
in which she was the investigator, he the 
executant. Through it, too, the Fabian So- 
ciety gave strength and purpose to the La- 
bour Party, the London School of Econom- 
ics was founded, and literally hundreds of 
books, reports, and articles found their way 
into the sacred precincts of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science. 

Some of the more distinguished joint 
studies of the Webbs include: The History 
of Trade Unionism, which has remained a 
classic approach to the subject and has pro- 
vided organized labor in Britain with a class 
consciousness; Industrial Democracy, which 


aroused trade-unionism to its political des- 
tiny; English Local Government, which in- 
volved the perusal of local archives and rep- 
resented the introduction óf the scientific 
method into the field of political science; and 
Soviet Communism, which introduced the 
Soviet Union to the English-speaking world. 

It is difficult to think of Beatrice without 
Sidney Webb or, as their friend Bernard 
Shaw has put it, Darby without Joan. Bea- 
trice possessed the unique gifts of being able 
to outline the method of approach to the 
problem at hand and to carry forward the 
investigation, on home or on foreign soil, 
with tact and insight. Sidney, in turn, con- 
tributed the skill of rapid absorption of vol- 
uminous dccuments and a photographic 
memory of the data they contained. 

At their breakfast table each morning the 
day’s work was laid out by the partners. 
Sometimes it involved hasty trips to the far 
corners of England to read dusty documents 
in unventilated vaults, or attendance at end- 
less union or committee meetings, or per- 
sonal consultation with individuals associ- 
ated with the project. In this work Beatrice 
was the prime force, especially when her 
husband devoted the major share of his time ` 
to his position in the Cabinet and the Lon- 
don County Council. She served as a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law and, with her husband, prepared the 
Minority Report, which proposed the aboli- 
tion of that lew and the substitution of posi- 
tive measures to prevent public destitution. 
This document, which attracted as much 
press notice as the recent Beveridge Report, 
was followed by a campaign organized by 
the Webbs (and enlisting the support of 
Winston Churchill), which led to a revision 
of the Poor Law. 
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Mrs. Webb was an indefatigable worker 
on innumerable governmental committees 
and commissions during and after the first 
World War. Largely through her efforts as 
president of the Fabian Society, socialism 
became respectable, the British Labour 
Party assumed a cohesive form, and recog- 
nition was accorded to the Russian experi- 
ment. Through her, too, the Webbs became 
protagonists of the theory that social reform 
should be accomplished through evolution, 
not by revolution. To her home on the 
Thames came prime ministers, government 
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leaders, and humble workers; each fell under 
the spell of her personality arid took away 
with him some of her inspiration and zeal 
for social reform. 

The world, and especially that corner . 
called England, acknowledges at her passing 
a debt of gratitude to Beatrice Webb for her 
unique ability to breathe life into the social 
sciences and to endow them with a scien- 
tific, yet humane, spirit. 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE 
Ciry of New YORK 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DEAR SR: 


Tn his article, “The Conceptual Status of So- 
cial Disorganization,”’ which appeared in the 
January, 1943, issue of your Journal, Mr. Ralph 
Kramer made reference to the position of cer- 
tain investigators who have emphasized the in- 
fluence of language upon the causation of be- 
havior disorders, and among them he included 
Dr. Trigant Burrow. In speaking of the writers 
cited by him, he says: “They hold that language 
is the most important social mechanism and 
that, if its structure is antiquated, confused, and 
inconsistent, then the institutions resulting from 
the application of this language will be con- 
fused, antiquated, and inconsistent.” 

As this writer’s alignment of Dr. Burrow with 
the semanticists redects an obvious lack of ac- 
quaintance with Burrow’s phylobiological re- 
searches, it seems appropriate to draw to the 
attention of your readers the error of this too 
common allocatior—-an allocation to which 
Korzybski, as well s his pupils, appears to sub- 
scribe. Whatever the indubitable merits of 
Korzybski’s teaching, it should be stated that 
Burrow’s position is not for a moment to be 
identified with it. “ar from incriminating the 
use we make of words in ordinary social com- 
munication, Dr, Burrow has repeatedly empha- 
sized the innocuous nature of symbols per se in 
relation to behavior disorders. 

Contrary to impsaching the symbols of hu- 
man communication, Burrow takes the position 
that the expressions of neurosis are to be laid to 
physiological tensions which find outlet in the 
mutable and uncertzinsocialaffects wenowauto- 
cratically attach to our words. These tensions 
and their corresponding manifestation in social 
affects are traceable to a division in the primary 
motivation of man’s organism as a species, caus- 
ing throughout social communities a pathologi- 
cal exaggeration of «he self-image in each indi- 
vidual. Because of its affect-involvements, this 
division in internal patterns of tension has arti- 
ficially exalted the individual to heights of sym- 
bolic self-importance that subvert the basic in- 
tegrity of his organism in relation to others. So 
that today man’s vocal gestures or words, be- 
gotten as they are cf divisive and competitive 
affects, are arbitrarily colored by impassioned 


‘ sentiments which rob his symbols of their pri- 


mary etymological meaning. It is not the ex- 
ternal ccde or the system of symbols that is at 


- fault. But always it is the effect with its con- 


comitant internal tension that is. the offending 
element. If our social institutions are prone to 
employ words in a false or misleading connota- 
tion, it is due to the twisted motivations or to 
the affects that are latent within these institu- 
tions. 

In view of the theoretical nature of Mr. 
Kramer’s paper, this reply to his erroneous 
statement regarding Dr. Burrow may seem al- 
together disproportionate to the occasion. But, 
as this misapprehension exists quite generally ’ 


among our colleagues and is one that appears 


with recurrent insistence, I have been prompted 
to offer this word in explanation of Dr. Burrow’s 
phylobiological interpretation of behavior dis- 
orders. l 
Hans Syz, M.D. 
Secretary 
Lifwynn Foundation 


DEAR SIE: 


Had Mr. Ralph Kramer read all of my pa- 
pers, I am sure that he would have considered 
me an ally rather than an opponent of his views. 

To be specific: (1) Like Mr. Kramer, I reject 
every single view attributed to one George Dev- 
eraux (sic/) either directly or indirectly any- 
where in his article, with the exception of one 
direct quotation from one of my papers. (2) I 
feel certain that Count Korzybski would be the 
first to protest against the statement that I am 
one of his pupils. 

This rejoinder is not written in a spirit of 
vindictiveness but rather to assure Mr. Kramer 
that I am in sympathy with his efforts to put the 
science of social pathology (or whatever it may 
come to be called eventually) on a sound foun- 
dation. I feel that Mr. Kramer is on the right 
track and look forward with interest to his fu- 
ture publications. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
University of Wyoming 


1 Ralph Kramer, “The Conceptual Status of So- 
cial Disorganization,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XLVIII (1943), 466-74. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


University of Arizona-~—Dr. E. W. Bur- 
gess, past president and secretary of the 
American Sociological Society, and professor 
of sociology at the University of Chicago, was 
a visitor in Tucson during the winter quar- 
ter. He was guest of honor at a dinner meet- 
ing of the University of Arizona Social 
Science Club, February 25, and spoke on his 
studies predicting the success of marriage. 
Dr. Burgess is working on his book on The 
Family. 

_ Dr. Frederick A. Conrad was the Uni- 
versity faculty member elected to member- 
ship in the honor society of Phi Kappa Phi 
in the spring election of the University cf 
Arizona chapter. He will be initiated at the 
time of the annual banquet. He has con- 
tinued his research in population trends and 
completed a manuscript which was published 
in the March issue of the Elementary School 
Journal, This article was entitled “Urban 
Population Trends and the Public School.” 

Dr. E. D. Tetreau, professor of rural 
sociology, has an article in the March issue 
of the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly 
entitled “Population Characteristics and 
Trends in Arizona.” This is an abbreviated 
version of the paper which was read at the 
annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Dallas, 
Texas, December, 1941. The results of the 
study of farm-labor requirements, 1942, and 
of labor available in the state were pub- 
lished in Arizona Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bull. 186, November, 1942, under 
the title, ““Wanted—Man Power on Arizona 
Farms.” A preliminary view of the labor 
situation for 1943 has been set forth in 
Mimeographed Report No. 52, Arizona Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Just recently 
a manuscript was completed entitled “The 
Impact of War on Some Communities in the 
Southwest.” Dr. Tetreau continues the an- 


alysis of the structure of the Arizona rural 
society. 


NOTES 


University of Chicago.—Werbert Blumer, 
editor of the Journal of Sociology, is out of 
residence at the University of Chicago from 
January 1, 1943, to October 1, 1943. During 
this period the editorial supervision of the 
Journal is being done by E. W. Burgess and 
Louis Wirth. : 

Four members of the department of soci- 
ology of the University of Chicago con- 
ducted a series of lecture-conferences with 
the Englewood Branch of the Chicago 
Dental Society at the Palmer House during 
March and April. Professors Wirth and 
Hughes, Mr. Lohman, and Mr. Johnson 
conducted discussions dealing with the role 
of the dental profession in a changing de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. Rollin D. Hemens, for many years 
acting manager of the Press, has replaced 
Mr. Donald P. Bean, who recently resigned 
from that position. 


Cornell University—An Army specialized 
program for the training of certain mili- 
tary personnel for services in liberated 
and occupied areas has been assigned to 
Cornell University. The program will en- 
compass a “language and area study for 
Central Europe and Italy.” The first group 
of from forty to seventy-five trainees may be 
gradually enlarged to a regular group of 
two hundred fifty men. Assistant Professor 
Svend Riemer, a member of the department 


‘of sociology and anthropology, will be one of 


those assigned to this program covering the 
social aspects of Central Europe. 


University of Georgia.—Joseph B. Gittler, 
associate professor of sociology, is on leave 
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this year and is working as research associate 
with the Population Study of the Virginia 
State Planning Eoard. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The award of 
thirty-nine Rosenwald fellowships totaling 
$65,500, and twenty-one scholarships, total- 
ing $16,000, was announced by Mr. Edwin 
R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. The tellows include twenty-two 
Negroes and seventeen white southerners, 
selected for their creative talent or superior 
scholarship. The fellowships this year aver- 
age about $1,700. In addition, scholarships 
of $500 plus tuition were awarded to twenty- 
one outstanding graduating seniors of select- 
ed Negro and white southern colleges to en- 
able them to begin graduate study. 


University of Kansas City—Clarence 
Senior, formerly director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute, University of Kansas City, 
has been appointed chief of the Latin-Amer- 
ican Division, O-fice of Exports, Board of 
Economic Warfare, in Washington. 


Michigan Academy of Science, Aris, and 
Leiters.—At the forty-eighth annual meeting 
of the academy, A. E. Wood, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was chairman of the Sec- 
tion of Sociology. and Norman Humphrey, 
of Wayne University, served as secretary. 
Other participants in the program were: 
R. L. Jenkins, Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute, “Personality Structure and Child 
Guidance”; Leslie A. White, University of 
Michigan, “Sociclogy and Mathematics,” 
with William Fuson, University of Michi- 
gan, discussant; Alfred McClung Lee, 
Wayne University, “Is Sociological Meth- 
odology Sterile?”; C. R. Hofer, Michigan 
State College, “The Community Basis of 
Peace”; Jack B. Burke, field representative, 
President’s Committee on Fair Labor Prac- 
tices, Detroit, “Employment Practices and 
Minority Groups”; Horace White, housing 
commissioner, Detroit, “The Negro and the 
War”; Claude Williams, Institute of Applied 
Religion and Detroit Presbytery, ‘‘Manipu- 
lation of Anti-minority Sentiments”; Nor- 


man F, Kinzie, Detroit Council of Churches 
and. Wayne University, “Japanese Reloca- 
tion in Michigan”; and Ernest E. Neal, 
University of Michigan, “The Negro and the 
Community.” The sociology meetings were 
held March 26 in the Rackham Building, 
Ann Harbor, Michigan. 


Mills College.-—The Committee on Fam- 
ily Life Education in the schools is offering 
a three weeks’ workshop at Mills College be- 
ginning June 28 and ending July 16. The 
staff will be: Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain, 
Evanston, Illinois, author of New Patterns in 
Sex Teaching, Love at the Threshold, etc., 
nationally known writer and lecturer; Dr. 
Paul Popenoe, general director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations and lec- 
turer on biology, University ofiSouthern Cali- 
fornia; and Dr. John H. Furbay, associate 
professor of education, Mills College and 
author of Workbook Manual for Marriage 
and the Family. 

They will be assisted by a group of dis- 
tinguished lecturers and consultants. The 
fixed conferences each day are as follows: 
g:00 A.M., “The Biology of Family Rela- 
tions,” Popenoe; 10:00 A.M., “Sex Guidance 
and ‘Teaching in Childhood and Early Ado- 
lescence,” Strain; 11:00 A.M., “Social Prob- 
lems of Love and Marriage,” Furbay, Strain, 
and Popenoe; 2:00-4:00 P.M., round-table 


discussions led by staff and the visiting con- 


sultants. 

The workshop offers a maximum of three 
units of college credit, either graduate or 
undergraduate, to those qualified. Anyone 
else may take the work without credit and 
without prerequisites, if Interested. Write 
for catalogue to the director of the summer 
session, Mills College, Oakland, California. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin, chairman of the department 
of sociology, attended the Fourth Army 
Orientation Course for Civilians at the Army 
Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, from March 15 to 
April rọ, 1943. The purpose of the course is 
to acquaint civilians with Army problems. 
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University of Missourt.—Professors C. T. 
Pihlblad and Brewton Berry have joined the 
staff of the Office of Price Administration. 
Mr. Pihlblad is located in the regional office 
at Dallas, and Mr. Berry is in Washington, 
D.C. | . 

The social work curriculum has been ex- 
panded to meet the needs of undergraduate 
students taking a preprofessional course. 
Miss Joyce LaRue, a graduate of Washing- 
ton University, has been added to the staff 
_ as instructor and supervisor of field work. 


Office of War Information.—Warold Kap- 
lan, former instructor of French at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was one of the group sent 
by the O.W.I. to the psychological warfare 
section of the North African Expeditionary 
Force. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College.—Robert T. McMillan has been pro- 
moted from the rank of assistant professor 
to that of associate professor of sociology and 
rural lite. He will receive the Ph.D. degree 
from Louisiana State University m June, 
having passed his final examinations during 
the fall of 1942. 

William L. Kolb completed the formal 
residence requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Wisconsin during the 
summer of 1942 and was recently promoted 
from the rank of instructor to that of assist- 
ant professor of sociology. 


Queens College-—By special invitation of 
the War Department, Kimball Young, 
chairman of the department of anthropology 
and sociology, attended the Third Army 
Orientation Course at Fort Leevenworth, 
Kansas. These orientation courses are de- 
signed to inform industrial, business, civic, 
and professional leaders from various sec- 
tions of the country regarding current de- 
velopments in our vast military operations 
‘at home and abroad. | 

Professor Hortense Powdermaker is con- 
tinuing the research project begun last year 
on the food habits of selected civilian groups 
in the borough of Queens. The field work is 
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done under her direction by Senior majors in ` 


the department. This project is one organ- 
ized in co-operation with Dr. Margaret 
Mead’s program on food habits for the 
National Research Council in Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Paul W. Tappan, of the department 
of anthropology and sociology, has been 
awarded a postdoctoral fellowship for 1943- 
44 by the Social Science Research Council. 
The year will be spent in field training and 
advanced interdisciplinary research in so- 
clological jurisprudence. Dr. ‘Tappan has 
been granted a leave of absence for the year 
to pursue this work. 


Special Libraries Association.—“Informa- 
tion for Victory” will be the theme under- 
lying the several sessions of the 1943 war- 
time conference of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, which will be held June 22~24 in 
New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to Marguerite Burnett, chairman of 
the Wartime Conference Committee and li- 
brarian of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 


Vassar College-—A new journal, the 
Family-Community Digest, was launched in 
February under the joint sponsorship of the 
National Council of Parent Education, the 
Vassar College Summer Institute for Family 
and Child Care Services in War Time, the 
Institute on Personality Development, the 
Merrill-Palmer School, and the Progressive 
Education Association. 


tate College of Washington.—The follow- 
ing six members of the department of so- 
ciology have entered war services: Dr. Del- 
bert C. Miller is assistant personnel director- 
with the Sperry Gyroscope Company, New 
York; Dr. Henry J. Meyer is with the War 
Labor Board, Washington, D.C.; Dr. H. 
Ashley Weeks is senior statistician with the 
War Production Board, Washington, D.C.; 
Dean Paul H. Landis is with the Office of 
War Relations in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and is stationed in 
Denver, Colorado; Dr. Joseph Birdsell is a 
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second lieutenant in the Air Corps of the 
United States Army stationed in Miami 
Beach, Florida; Dr. Fred R. Yoder is a first 
lieutenant in the Air Corps of the United 
States Army stationed in Miami Beach, 
Florida. 

Dr. Gordon H. Armbruster, of Olivet 
College, and Er. Carl W. Strow, of East 
Central State College at Ada, Oklahoma, 


‘have taken temporary positions in the de- 


partment durinz the emergency. 


Wayne Umversity.—A committee consist- 
ing of Florence Booth, Dr. Fritz Redl, and 
Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, chairman of the 
department, has developed two curriculums 
for the university’s new preprofessional 
social work ma‘or. The curriculums are for 
specialization in group work and case work 
and are to be administered by the depart- 
ment of sociology in the College of Liberal 
Arts, with Professors Lee and Booth as ad- 
visers. The curriculums are planned to aid: 
(1) the student who wishes a job immediate- 
ly on graduation; (2) the student who is 
trying to decide for what type of social work 
he is best qualified; and (3) the social worker 
already working who is not eligible tor gradu- 
ate professional training. All students who 
elect a major in preprofessional social work 
must acquire forty credits in the field, of 
which a minimum of twelve credits must be 
in required general sociology courses. The 
graduate curriculums in social work, leading 
to the M.S.W. cegree, are supervised by the 
Graduate School of Public Affairs and 
Social Work, of which Dr. Lent D. Upson is 
director. 

Dr. Norman F. Kinzie and Dr. Thomas 
M. Pryor have been appointed special in- 
structors in sociology at Wayne University. 
Dr. Kinzie, who received his Ph.D, in social 
administration at Ohio State University, is 


director of social service for the Detroit 
Council of Churches. Dr. Pryor is pastor of 
the Royal Oak Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Edward C. Jandy, associate professor 
of sociology, has organized for Station 
WW], of the Detroit News, a series of weekly 
broadcasts on ‘Post-war Problems” each 
Saturday at 7:00-7:30 P.M. Dr. Jandy 
serves as moderator each week and is assist- 
ed by selected panels of experts. 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee is chairman of 
the University Committee on Post-war Re- 
construction. He has just been elected a 
member of the board, Detroit Council of 
Social Agencies, and appointed consultant 
to the United States Department of Justice. 


Wellesley College-—Issues Today De- 
termining Democracy Tomorrow” is the 
theme of the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress which is open to men and women 
of all vocations. The conference will be held 
June 17-27 on the campus of Briarcliff 
Junior College at Briarcliff Manor, New 
York, instead of at Wellesley College as 
formerly, in response to the government’s 
request to cut down vacation travel. 

A few critical problems of the home front 
and their relationship to the war effort and 
the possibility of a just peace will be dis- 
cussed. J. Stewart Burgess, head of the so- 
ciology department of Temple University, 
will be chairman of the faculty. Forums and 
round tables will be led by statesmen, writ- 
ers, and teachers of economics and politics 
from leading universities. 

Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New York, 
is thé Institute’s Program Committee chair- 
man. M. Louise Walworth is chairman of 
the Board. For program apply to Miss 
Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buf- 
falo, New York. 
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The Education of Negroes in New Jersey. By | 


Marion M, THompson Wricnt. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. viti+-227. $2.35. 


Although this book is written in the closely 
packed style of a historical treatise, with em- 
phasis upon the chronology of important events 
and personalities, it provides on the whole a 
description of the interplay of significant social 
forces which underlie at least three major Amer- 
ican institutions: education, economics, and 
race, New Jersey is classified geographically as 
a northern state, but in its racial climate, which 
is an index to its social politics, it is a border 
state. The inconsistencies in practice and the 
fundamental conflicts in its institutions and 
- community sentiments merely reflect the deep- 
er-lying conflicts in population backgrounds, 
group interests, and motivating idealism. 

The variations and fluctudtions in policies 
with respect to the education of Negroes pro- 
vide excellent material for studying the charac- 
ter of the state as well as the dominant threads 
of its history. There are and have been over 
many years both separate and mixed schocls, 
with administrative school practice varying 
from extreme and humiliating discrimination in 
separate Negro facilities to schools totally inte- 
grated both in the student bodies and in the 
teaching staffs. Dr. Wright’s study follows this 
historical development carefully from the found- 
ing of the state to 1900 and, in a supplementary 
chapter, refers briefly to the situation at the 
present. One of the most important contribu- 
tions of the study is the identification of the 
concrete influences upon the present picture of 
the social ideology of the basic interest groups 
which emerged in the course of the development 
of the state. l 

In the earlier population were Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Quakers, and Scotch Presbyterians—all 
representing fairly strong attitudes toward slav- 
ery, education, and race. In the later popula- 
tion were many new European immigrants and 
southern Negro migrants. The Dutch at frst 
opposed and later encouraged slavery on eco- 
nomic grounds but, with the English, favored 
education for religious reasons. The Quakers 


‘opposed slavery, and the Presbyterians took a 


middle ground in sponsoring colonization. It 
was a hundred years before a Negro leadership 
emerged, and, when it did, it repudiated the 
“‘best-interest” theory of both colonization and 
immediate integration. Out of the rough-and- 
tumble education of protest conventions, riots, 
and economic struggle there developed a class 
of Negroes capable of supporting the waning 
strength of the great religious and philanthropic 
leaders who kept up the fight for education as a 
common necessity as well as a humanitarian 
policy. In the end segregation increased in areas 
in which Negroes were numerous but politically 
impotent or indifferent and declined in areas— 
Newark, for example—where even with larger 
numbers it was not economical to provide sep- 
arate schools. In other words, human nature, in 
both the dominant and the minority groups, is 
what it is most profitable and convenient to be. 
As a historical treatise the book is a thorough 
and painstaking piece of work, bringing to light 
many new and important documents of interest 
to a much wider area than Negro education. 
As an educational document it has profoundly 
useful implications for American educational 
policy, particularly with respect to the educa- 
tion of minorities. 
i CHARLES 5S. JOHNSON 

Fisk University 


The Négro in Tennessee, 1865-1880. By A. A. 
Taytor. Washington, D.C.: Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1941. Pp. 306. $3.25. 


This book is a dispassionate account of the 
forces influencing the life of Negroes in Tennes- 
see when local and national agencies were par- 
ticipating in the rehabilitation of the state. In 
some respects the story of Tennessee was like 
that of other commonwealths having the same 
experience, but important aspects of the role of 
the Negroes in that drama are still to be treated. 
The narrative from the political point of view 
has already been told in the works of J. W. Fer- 
tig and Clifton R. Hall. Dr. Taylor, however, is 
mainly concerned with the changes made in the 
status of the Negro as a result of what the Ne- 
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gro did for himself while others were helping 


him. Political activity is presented as only one: 


of the factors involved. Social and economic de- 
velopments receive more emphasis than the 
emotional and spectacular efforts of politicians. 

When the reader has completed this volume, 
he will understand the transition of Tennessee 
Negroes from slavery to freedom through a pe- 
riod of turbulence and of migration in quest of 
a better environment, during which the large 
majority became settled to work out their future 
on native soil. These Negroes of vision acquired 
land, built homes, established churches, opened 
schools, and, finally, in spite of the reaction, had 
a little voice in politics years after they had been 
betrayed by their “loyal” white leaders. This 
book helps us to understand better the Tennes- 


see Negroes of tocay who owe their prosperous 


course to favorable beginnings of those earlier 
days of freedom. 

Dr. Taylor presents the facts in scientific 
form and relies upon the reader to make his own 


. inferences as to the significance of what hap- 


pened. Throughout the book he maintains a re- 
straint indicating a desire to present the truth 
without showing any inclination to sustain a 
position or to defend a cause. 

iC. G. WOODSON 
Washington, D.C. 


On Becoming a Kwoma: Teaching and Learning 
in a New Guinea Tribe. By Joux M. Wurr- 
ING. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941. Pp. 226. $2.75, 


The student of learning in our own culture 
who wishes to give a systematic demonstration 
of how culture is transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another is nampered by the heterogene- 
ity of the material with which he is forced to 
deal. In following through the behavior of in- 
dividual children who have been recorded and 
studied with great care, he still has difficulty in 
separating out that which is special to the child, 
the family, the class, and the period under dis- 


cussion. It should therefore be valuable to 


teachers who wish to illustrate with coherent 
concrete materials the way in which a tradition 
is mediated between generations to have this 
data on a New Guinea tribe organized specially 
to the point of teaching and learning. The hy- 
potheses concerning learning which have been 
developed at Yale in recent years, particularly 
those hypotheses as they have been applied to 


cultural problems by John Dollard, have been 
used by Whiting as his theme, around which he 
has arranged some of his observations on 
K-woma childhood and development. Theoreti- 
cal interest prevails over interest in the culture 
as such; Whiting is interested in showing how a 


_. given belief or piece of behavior is reinforced or - 


extinguished in the child and how his observa- 
tions may be profitably systematized with the 
help of learning hypotheses. He is not interest- 
ed in showing how one aspect of the Kwoma 
culture is related to another, ror is he interested 
in any of those subtler problems of Gestalt in 
learning, the distinctive way in which each cul- 
ture teaches a child to organize what he learns 
into a systematic view of the universe, which is 
a point at which anthropology and learning- 
psychology may meet creatively. 


It is probable that in every. culture children 
are given an expectation that the universe is ar- 
ranged in a certain way, in certain kinds of se- 
quences, and that in time one or more sorts of 
learning—say, rote learning or learning by in- 
strumental avoidance—is facilitated. In mod- . 
ern heterogeneous cultures, all these types of 
learning may be distinguished, and the problem 
of isolating and describing any one, as it occurs 
in real life-situations, is very difficult. We must 
depend upon material from primitive societies 
for such data. But we will get such data only if 
the investigator asks: “How is this culture 
which I am investigating different from other 
cultures? How must I modify my abstractions 
in order to include the observations which I am 
making here?” If instead the investigator asks: 
“How can I apply these principles of learning, 
which have been derived from animal experi- 
ments and observations on human beings in our 
own culture, to observations made in other cul- 
tures?” he is shutting off a principal source of 
enlightenment. In evaluating Whiting’s meth- 
od, which he has employed with a vigorous rec- 
ognition of the importance of working with the- 
oretical premises rather than merely accumulat- 
ing unordered facts, itis important to ask: Does 
it add to the learning hypotheses? (This is a 
question which must be answered by specialists 
in this field.) Is it a method of using anthropo- 
logical data which adds to our knowledge of the 
Kwoma culture in particular cr of the processes 
of culture in particular? Has Whiting identified 
a new technique of learning or a new dimension 
of culture by pursuing this method? On the 
whole, his book would seem to be a demonstra- 
tion that the abstractions used have stood the 
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test of cross-cultural application but have not 
been enriched by it. 
MARGARET MEAD 


t 


American Museum of 
Natural History 


Married Life in an African Tribe. By I. SCHA- 
PERA. With an Introduction by BRONISLAW 
Matrnowskr. New York: Sheridan House, 
1941. Pp. xvii+364. $3.50. 

This is a book by an outstanding anthropolo- 
gist who states that it is his object “to describe 
in a straightforward manner how the Kgatla 
family has changed and what sort of life it leads 
today.” Moreover, he feels that an “analysis of 


the effects produced upon the Kgatla family by - 


contact with Western civilization” may be use- 
ful to “Administrations, Christian Missions, hu- 
manitarians, and others, to whom the future of 
indigenous African society is a matter of grave 
concern.” The author has written a narrative 
which, as the late Professor Malinowski states 
in an Introduction showing the wider implica- 
tions of the study, is “as alive and free from 
pedantic dead-weights as it is informative and 
illuminating.” 

The outstanding merit of this study is that 
the author has presented a detailed analysis of 
concrete materials on every phase of the family 
life of the Kgatla. His analysis shows first that 
the changes which have taken place in the cul- 
ture of the Kgatla have not been uniform. Then 
he turns his attention to the changes which have 
occurred in various phases, including the most 
intimate, of their family life. His analysis re- 
veals that the changes have not been uniform 
from the standpoint of the family as a social 
group and a cultural unit or of the reactions of 
the individuals composing the family. Conse- 
quently, the Kgatla appear as human beings 
endowed with individuality and human im- 
pulses and not as automatons stereotyped by 
their culture. Moreover, his analysis gives due 
weight to the various factors which are bringing 
-~ about changes in the family life of the Kgatla. 
For example, he shows that while the migration 
of labor to European industrial and agricultural 
areas has been one of the principal causes of the 
disruption of the traditional family system, 
nevertheless, the introduction of Christianity 
has been the “most directly subversive factor” 
affecting family life. In fact, Christian mission- 
aries have been forced to make concessions to 
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traditional practices in order to prevent the com- 
plete demoralization of the natives’ sex and fam- 
ily life. In some instances, the native chiefs have 
exhibited a more intelligent understanding of 
the problems involved in‘changing old practices 
than missionaries or government officials. 

Sociologists who are interested in social 
change as well as those having a special interest 
in the problem of culture contacts and accul- 
turation will find in this book a wealth of in- 
formative and suggestive materials. 


t 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Guam and Its People. By LAURA THOMPSON. 
(‘Studies of the Pacific,” No. 8.) New York: 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1941. Pp. xlit+308. $2.50. | 


Recent years have witnessed an increasing 
willingness on the part of social scientists to ig- 
nore the lines dividing their various disciplines 
and to seek aid in the understanding of particu- 


lar problems wherever it can be found. The- 


present book is an attempt to apply the meth- 
ods of history, sociology, ethnology, and even 
personality psychology to an analysis of current 
conditions in the island of Guam and to the 
urgent problem of developing an educational 
program which will fit the natives for participa- 
tion in modern civilization. Since the techniques 
for such synthetic studies are still in process of 
development, it will prove of interest even to 
those who are not concerned with Pacific prob- 
lems. 

The author begins with a description of the 
local geography and natural resources, followed 
by a brief account of aboriginal conditions and 
early history. The various aspects of modern 
life are then taken up separately but with con- 
stant references to their historic background. 
The influence of both aboriginal and Spanish 
culture patterns is quite justifiably stressed, but 
it is harder to evaluate the results of the forty 
years of American occupation. The various ef- 
forts which American administrators have made 
to change the well-integrated Spanish-Chamor- 
ro culture which they found are passed over 
lightly, with a notable lack of what might be 
termed case histories. Thus it would be interest- 
ing to know just how the natives reacted to an 
early governor’s prohibition of religious proces- 
sions and cockfights. There is also a lack of dis- 
cussion of the present attitudes of the natives 
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toward Americans, although this point is of 
great importance tor the intelligent planning of 
educational and administrative policies. The re- 
viewer also feels that the rapid increase in the 
native population under American rule deserves 
fuller discussion than it has received. A tripling 
of population in forty years can scarcely fail 
to have had important social as well as eco- 
nomic repercussions, but there seems to be no 
mention of these. 


One of the most interesting items in the book 
is a day-to-day account of activities in a native 
village over a six-month period, as recorded by 
an educated resident. Although the record is 
brief and highly objective, it serves to bring to- 
gether and place ir. perspective much o7 the ma- 
terial which is disassociated in the body of the 
book. A somewhat similar function is performed 
by the description of the individual life-cycle 
given in chapters xv—-xix inclusive. The last 
chapter, on basic aducational problems, repre- 
sents a valuable contribution te the field of ap- 
plied social science. 

RALPH LINTON 


Columbia Universièy 


The Haitian Peop-e. By JAMES G. LEYBURN. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
Pp. x+342. $4.00. 


This work deals ably with caste and class, 


` religion, home life, politics (with some attention 


to foreign relations), language of the masses, 
and economic activities (including foreign trade) 
in Haiti. All these aspects of Haitian culture 
are viewed historically. Handicapped by the 
scarcity of materials for the century following 
Haitian independence, the author has made, in 
general, good use of available printed materials. 
An examination of the manuscripts in the for- 
eign offices of Lordon and Paris would have 


yielded a few nuggets; but, of course, this would ` 


have been impossikle after the summer of 1939. 
The volume includes a most useful bibliography 
and an excellent map. Two or three of the out- 
standing Haitian leaders in politics and educa- 
tion are neglected. The author contends that 
the main problems of Haiti are those of caste, 
overpopulation, health, and education. His 
contentions are supported by convincing evi- 
dence; but political disorders should be added 
to the list. Haiti suffered for more than a cen- 
tury from extreme political turbulence. This re- 
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viewer would be delighted if Professor Leyburn 
would undertake a similar volume on the little 
nation which occupies the other side of the 
island of Española. 

J. FRED Rrepy 
University of Chicago 


Essays on Anti-Semitism. Edited by Koppert S. 
Pinson. (“Jewish Social Studies Publica- 
tions,” No. 2.) New York: Comet Press, 
1942. Pp, xi+202. 


This velume consists of two parts, Part I 
containing historical and regional studies, and 
Part IL, analytical studies. The first part pre- 
sents the following articles: “Anti-Semitism in 
the Hellenistic-Roman World,” by Ralph Mar- 
cus; ‘Christian-Jewish Relations in the First 
Millennium,” by Sdlomon Grayzel; “Jews in 
Medieval Art,” by Joseph Reider; “The Jews 
in Medieval Law,” by Guido Kisch; “The Jews 
and Islam,” by Samuel Rosenblatt; ‘“Anti-Semi- 
tism in Tsarist Russia,” by Mark Vishniak; and 
“Anti-Semitism in Poland,” by Raphael Mah- 
ler. How inevitably perspectivistic such con- 
cepts as “persecution” are is clearly revealed 
by a statement on page 29, according to which 
the persecution of the Christians by the Jews 
in the first century A.D. was “merely defen- 
sive”; during this period the “rabbis bent their- 
efforts to create internal unity and this meant 
the ejection from the Jewish fold of all who sub- 
scribed to Christian ideas.” In approaching sci- 
entifically such phenomena as persecution (or 
oppression, or aggression), we should always 
realize that what, from the point of view of the 
“victim,” looks like “being persecuted” may 
look, from the side of the “persecutor,” like 
“self-defense.” The medieval Crusaders would 
have been honestly surprised if a social psy- 
chologist had tried to explain to them that 
they were “persecuting” Mohommedans. Un- 
fortunately, the scientific analysis of this type of 
a phenomenon is frequently vitiated by the fact 
that the sociologist or psychologist so identifies 
himself, unconsciously, with one group or an- 
other, that, instead of achieving a perspectivistic 
understanding of both aspects of the relation- 
ships involved, he misinterprets the attitudes of 
the one group, or of both, in terms of his own 
frame of reference. ` 


Of special sociological interest, and of far- 
reaching practical importance, are the remarks 
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in the article about anti-Semitism in Russia on 
the relations between “official anti-Semitism” 
and “unofficial anti-Semitism” (pp. 89-90), 
which would allow a certain comparison with 
the change in the situation of the Negroes in the 
United States before and after the Civil War. 
Full of social psychological insight are the follow- 
ing remarks in the article about anti-Semitism 
in Poland: 


Together with the social and economic backward- 
ness of Poland in the roth and 2oth centuries there 
persisted an attitude towards commerce reflecting 
the agricultural character of the country. Despite 
some capitalistic development the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Polish people still regarded commercial 
occupations with mistrust. Trade was identified with 
swindle, trickery and deceit. But the relative major- 
ity of the Jews in Poland during the entire period 
before the first World War was engaged in commerce 
and more than two-thirds of all the people engaged 
in such vocations were Jews. Petty trade was domi- 
nated to an even larger extent by Jews. Under such 
circumstances it is apparent why the Jew came to 
be associated in the minds of so many of the people 
with the idea of a swindler [pp. 128-29]. 


Furthermore, the Yiddish language was 
spoken for internal use by a group dispersed 
among the Polish population and was therefore 
“regarded as a sign of obstinate clannishness, 
marked by a kind of group-conspiracy, like the 
slang used by elements beyond the margin of 
society, such as thieves, beggars, and the like” 
(p. 130). 

In the analytical part, besides a well-bal- 
anced article by B. Weinryb on “The Economic 
and Social Background of Modern Anti-Semi- 
tism” (the author is fully aware that he explains 
not the existence of anti-Semitism but only the 
causes of an intensification of anti-Semitism un- 
der certain circumstances), the most stimulating 
contribution is offered by the late Professor 
Diesendruck in his article on “Anti-Semitism 
and Ourselves,” centered upon the difference 
between the “rational appearance” and the “ir- 
rational essence” of anti-Semitism. One of the 
most promising topics, according to Diesen- 
druck, would be a historical monograph on anti- 
Semitism “which would divest the identical at- 
titude of the time-conditioned garbs of argu- 
mentation” (p. 190). 

By and large, the volume may be considered. 
a valuable contribution to the problem of anti- 
Semitism. 

Gustav ICHHEISER 
Chicago 
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Economic Development in Europe. By CLIVE 
Day. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 
xxli+ 746. $4.00, 


This is a “revision and extension” of the 
same author’s textbook, in circulation since 
1933, under the title Economic Development in 
Modern Europe. The present edition enlarges 
the book in three significant directions. 


In the first place, it extends it backward to 
the medieval days beginning with the Domesday 
Book, The new chapters present some five cen- 
turies of medieval economy with little reference 
to other developments which took place within 
such a long period and create a somewhat mis- 
leading picture of medieval poverty and lawless- 
ness. Of course, modern progress shines bright- 
ly when contrasted with the lack of progress be- 
fore, but the latter certainly need not be exag- 
gerated. The origin and functioning of medieval 
institutions are interpreted on a rationalistic 
level which would do honor to a Voltaire rather 
than to a twentieth-century historian. The 
tendency to present English conditions as typi- 
cal of the medieval, and to ignore many of the 
vastly different developments on the Continent, 
further enhances the impression that the au- 
thor’s knowledge of that period is of the “‘sec- 
ond-hand” type. 

Second, the geographic scope of the book has 
been extended by adding Italy, Spain, and Ire- 
land to England, France, Germany, and Russia. 
The gain is quantitative rather than qualitative. 
Obviously, Dr. Day is none too familiar with the 
history of those “minor” countries. Twenty 
pages devoted to Italy, including the Renais- 
sance, half of them to the developments since 
1900, can scarcely be called “economic history.” 

Another concession to marketability might 
have been the reason for extending the book 
forward into the post-1914 era. It may be de- 
batable whether a textbook of economic history 
should include such recent developments, But 
it is not debatable that over 60 pages out of 110 
devoted to Germany’s post-1914 era, as against 
27 pages to her entire economic history before 
1871, make the title of the book appear as a 
misnomer. The worst of it is that the author 


is not a thorough student of post-war develop- 


ments and is unfamiliar with many of the intri- 
cate problems involved. 

So much about the innovations of the present 
edition. Otherwise, the work retains its charac- 
ter, similar to that of textbooks current in the 
field. It is distinguished by sharp formulations, 
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vivid illustrations, and by a very lucid style. Its 
backbone is the well-balanced and up-to-date 
history of Englanc’s, France’s, and Russia’s cap- 
italistic transformation, with proper emphasis 
on statistical material as well as on political and 
cultural backgrounds. The utilization of uncon- 
firmed anecdotes and vague generalizations is, 
however, scarcely compatible with scientific 
standards. Thestary,e.g., that the Germans lack 
engineering ingenuity (p. 401 ~-haven’t we heard 
it lately about the Russians and the Japanese? 
~—-would make a conscientious “foreign corre- 
spondent” blush. Such forced attempts to imi- 
tate Sombart in producing flashy interpreta- 
tions pour épater le bourgeois make Dr. Day’s 
lack of originality painfully evident. The organ- 
ization of the book by countries leads to more 
neglect of international. comparisons than is 
good for the understanding of differences and 
similarities in the history of individual nations. 


" MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago i 


Sociologia peruana. By ROBERTO MAC-LEAN Y¥ 
Estenés, Lima: Talleres gráficos de la li- 
breria ó imprenta Gil, 1942. Pp. 556. 


Several factors create confidence in this vol- 
ume. The author’s theoretical background is 
large and solid. The chief materials in the book 
have appeared as monographs or printed lec- 
tures through a series of years, thus permitting 
scrutiny and revision. The author has kad a dis- 
tinguished career as observer and university 
professor in the very region of which he is writ- 
ing. The treatment of materials in the volume 
embraces both a clear statement of basic facts 
and an adequate explanatory commentary by 
The volume is strictly “indige- 
nous” and not a compilation of abstracts from 
“foreign” authors. This meets the requirements 
of a student who czaves sociological discussions 
of Latin America which disclose genuine origi- 
nality, intimate observation, and bold nee? 
tation by a trained thinker. 

-Part I describes the genetic processes by 
which the Peruvian population came into being 
and gained its social characteristics. Part IT is 
concerned with the major functions of this Pe- 
ruvian society in operation through the cen- 
turies. The discussion is topical, not historical. 
In Part I the differentiation of the groups that 
occupy three different altitudes in the terrain 
and the characterization of Peruvian cities at 


once hold the attention. In Part II sex, myth, 
witchcraft, demonism, art, language, custom, 
law, and morals are the key words. 


A few abbreviated statements will give clues 
to the author’s work as an interpreter of social 
facts. The original inhabitants of Peru were 
savage immigrants from overseas, as was the 
case throughout all America. Geographical con- 
ditions have had an almost fatalistic effect in 
molding cultural life. Genuine nationalism has 
always been impossible because of the persisting 
cleft between the whole social life of the Indians 
and that of the colonials and their descendants; 
even the Negroes and mulattoes are not assimi- 
lated. The conquistadors made the most egregi- 
ous mistakes (repeated many times over) in try- 
ing to make profit from, and establish a new 
culture among, a population of which they knew 
nothing on arrival and learned little afterward. 
Brigandage was excluded from the pre-Colum- 
bian Peru but arose among the colonists and 


‘still continues. The first national women’s con- 


gress urged the press to avoid descriptions of 
current criminal operations. 


One dislikes to lay the volume down, as.the 
account moves on with real power and illumi- 
nation on a region little known to most of us. 


H. L. LATHAM 
Chicago 


Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups. By V. O. 
Key, Jr. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 1942. Pp. viii+814. $3.75. 


This book differs from most textbooks on 
American political parties in that about a third 
of the work is devoted to a discussion of pressure 
groups. In the section on “The Contenders for 
Power” the author discusses, with clarity and 
balance, such topics as sectionalism, pressures © 
from agrarian, labor, and business interests, the 
techniques of pressure groups, and such related 
tendencies as oligarchy, traditionalism, guild in- 
fluences, and the opposition of business groups 
to economic planning. Parts II and III, dis- 
cussing “The Party System” and “The Electo- 
rate and Electoral Problems,” follow the tradi- 
tional organization. Professor Key’s presenta- 
tion, however, is sparing in the space given to a 
historical survey of American party policy. The 
scope of the volume is unusually comprehensive, 
and there are few problems relating to American 
parties and pressure groups that are not treated. 
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Separate chapters on propaganda and straw 
polls are included. Noteworthy is the author’s 
discussian of the role of money in politics, con- 
sidered separately in relation to party finance 
and as the technique of “pecuniary sanctions.” 
Of interest is the last section, “Diverse Political 
Techniques,’ containing three chapters— 
“Force,” “Pecuniary Sanctions,” and “Educa- 
tion and Politics.” Although they are of merit 
and interest, they add little to the value of the 
book, hanging at the end as appendages instead 
of being integrated into the body of the analy- 
sis. 


Professor Key has brought to this work his 
uncanny quality of thoroughgoing research. He 
has included in it much material of importance 
that has, thus far, hardly been used, such as evi- 
dence from congressional investigations, the 
T.N.E.C., the N.R.P.B., and various articles 
from the historical journals. His chapter on 
“Administration as Politics” contains many fine 
insights on the political problems of public ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, more, prob- 
ably, could have been said on party politics re- 
lating to international affairs and to the present 
war, 


Considered as a whole, this book is not so 
good as its individual parts. Its chapters are well 
organized; they are based upon careful research, 
and they display unusual insight and balanced 
judgment. But what is lacking is synthesis, dif- 
_ ferentiation in emphasis, and, above all, a chal- 
lenging perspective. The weakness of the book is 
its excessive caution. Why, for example, does 
Dr. Key rely so upon the reputed authority of 
Mosca and Michels, quoting them as the foun- 
tains of political wisdom, when he is so obvious- 
ly not in sympathy with their conclusions. That 
groups and forces are engaged in a constant 
struggle with each other for political ascendancy 
is so much a commonplace that one wonders at 
this theme’s being made the dominant motif for 
` a present-day study of American politics. When 
` democracy is fighting for its life and for a better 
world order, is not a little more intellectual dar- 
ing the order of the day? The book has abun- 
dant materials out of which a more challenging 
view could have been constructed, and the au- 
thor reveals at times that he has the capacity 
and the insight to doit. It is indeed unfortunate 
that he has not done so. 


FRANK P. BouURGIN 
Chicago 
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Andrew D. White and the Modern University. By 
WALTER P. Rocers. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1942. Pp. ix+259. $2.50. 


Andrew D. White’s leadership among the 
men who revolutionized the pattern of the 
American college is often obscured by the great- 
er institutional prestige associated with Charles 
W. Eliot’s role at Harvard or Daniel C. Gil- 
man’s at Johns Hopkins. White’s struggle at 
Cornell came first in chronology, however, and 
it also presents a clearer picture of the forces 
that were at work. White drew his lines more 
sharply—think of his forthright struggle against 
sectarian influences in education—and he had a 
gift for vigorous participation in controversy 
which may not always have served his immedi- 
ate institutional ambitions but which made him 
a tower of strength in the clarification of nation- 
al thinking in this area. 

Walter P. Rogers has taken advantage of 
this characteristic of his hero and set his story 
in the framework of the development of the 
modern university. As a result the final prod- 
uct is the most readable and comprehensive 
story of the emergence of the modern American 
college and university now available, and far 
more interesting to a reader without a specific 
institutional interest than, for instance, Henry 
James’s story of Eliot. 

If the reconstruction of American education 
is a matter of high priority in our national life— 
as it is now commonly admitted—this volume 
should be required reading for the participants 
in the college and university stages of the con- 
troversy. It is an effective antidote for the so- 
cial and historical illiteracy that has character- 
ized the Flexner and Hutchins chaptersin recent 
discussion. The Cornell, Harvard, and Johns 
Hopkins reforms were historically inevitable in 
the light of the intellectual and social trends of 
the post—Civil War period, and Rogers makes 
it quite clear that a different “slant” among the 
“presidents” of the period would simply have 
encouraged the development of similar innova- 
tions apart from the formal educational struc- 
ture of the time—with all the uncertain but 
probably unfortunate consequences of such dual 
development. Such leadership might have pre- 
served the primacy of the classics and meta- 
physics in the established colleges and univer- 
sities, but it would probably have relegated the 
existing institutions to an insignificant part in 
the emerging picture. Any future reconstruc- 
tion of American education will have to deal 
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with the corresponding trends in recent Ameri- 
can social life—or it will be sterile and irrele- 
vant. The reviewer notes with realistic malice 
that, with all credit to White’s superior candor 
and courage—relative to his contemporaries— 
he, too, could make a forthright attack on the 
sectarian hold on instruction in such subjects as 
biology but insist simultaneously on the pres- 
entation of “bott sides’—by separate lecturers 
—-of the great post-war controversy on the tar- 
iff. White’s Cornell did not see the need for two 
lecturers—or two “sides”—on evolution. The 
church was a master whose will White—at 
great cost to his new university-—-was prepared. 
to challenge. The new struggle for integrity in 
the face of dominance by economic or political 
interests was just beginning. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
Brooklyn College 


The Academic Men. By Locan Witson. Lon- 
don, New York, and Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. viii+248. $3.00. 
According to the author, who is professor of 

sociology in Tulane University, this.is a work 
designed to meet a need by “providing an ob- 
jective basis for understanding professional life 
as it exists within the social organization of the 
contemporary American university” (p. 5). It 
is confined in the main, however, to ‘‘the central 
or major universities,” such as “Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Yale, California, Wisconsin, 
and others that rank high in the universe of 
learning” (p. 6). It may be notable that a table 
of thirty leading graduate centers, included in 
the Appendix, does not list Tulane. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this book does 
not constitute so much of an advance upon ex- 
isting works on institutions of higher education 
in the United States as the author seems to im- 
ply in his introductory chapter. It is, neverthe- 
less, a moderately comprehensive and accurate 
account of life in the larger American universi- 
ties, particularly as seen from the standpoint of 
faculty members, and a suggestive interpreta- 
tion of university teaching as a career. In his 
interpretation, Professor Wilson has empha- 
sized especially the competitive nature of the 
university world end the feeling of insecurity 
under which the university teacher, and par- 
ticularly the junior members of a faculty, is 
likely to labor. The standpoint and problems 


of the administrator are characterized with con- 
siderable sympathy and insight; no specific in- 
dictment is brought in against any particular 
class of persons for the shortcomings of con- 
temporary universities. The treatment of inter- 
departmental relations in the university (p. 83), 
though brief, is noteworthy. 


FiLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


American Family Behavior. By JESSIE BER- 
NARD. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
Pp. xx+ 564. $3.50. 

In a court of law the admissions of a reluc- 
tant witness are generally regarded as having a 
special value as evidence. ‘The reviewer can per- 
haps Jay claim to the right to give testimony of 
this sort concerning Jessie Bernard’s excellent 
book. He accepts few or none of her methodo- 
logical premises, but he nevertheless feels the 
greatest .admiration for the job that she has 
done. : 

Mrs. Bernard has written a book which heav- 
ily emphasizes quantitative researches into 
family life. Wherever possible she has used such 
researches to make her points, and she has put 
them together with unusual skill. The merit of 
such a book is that it is based upon a wide 
variety of researches. The inevitable disadvan- 
tage is that it must contain a great many gaps 
and be uneven in quality. In filling these gaps, 
Mrs, Bernard has rightly drawn upon imagina- 
tion, common sense, and investigations of an 
empirical, nonquantitative nature. The result 
is a book of great value to specialists in the fam- 
ily. 

A considerable portion of the book is de- 
voted ta the task of measuring the adequacy of 
the performance of the family institution with 
regard to its reproductive, protective, socializ- 
ing, affectional, and regulatory functions. The 
author ettempts to establish norms for each of 
these functions- and to assemble information 
enabling her to evaluate performance. ` Mrs. 
Bernard deserves commendation for this phase 
of her work, not merely because of the ingenuity 
which she displays in her attempts at measure- 
ment but also by reason of the courage which 
she displays in following her evidence when it 
leads to pessimistic conclusions. For it becomes 
very clear that our family institutions discharge 
their alleged functions on the whole rather poor- 
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ly. It could be argued, of course, that many of 
these tests are tests of our economic system 
rather than of the family. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Bernard’s demonstration makes it clear that the 
family institution does not work well in the pres- 
ent social order. The interest and value of this 
section of the book derives from the fact that 
the author has used quantitative and relatively 
objective researches as a means of arriving at 
evaluative judgments. All credit is due to her 
for her frank handling of some very toucay sub- 
jects. | l 
In other sections of her book the author 
manages to cover reasonably well most of the 
topics usually discussed in textbooks on the 
family. In the opinion of the reviewer, she rides 
- her predilection for quantitative researches 
much too hard, but that is a matter of opinion, 
and her preference is far from absolute. At 
times the discussions become quite complex and 
abstract, so that undergraduates may have dif- 
ficulty in. following them. There is a particu- 


larly good chapter on sibling relationships.. 


There are a number of very helpful tables which 
summarize results of researches on specific 
topics. There is an index, but bibliograpries and 
other so-called classroom aids are lacking. 


WILLARD WALLER 
Columbia University 


Marriage for Moderns. By Henry M. Bowman. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Cə., Inc., 
1942. Pp.ix+493. $3.00. 

This is a clear, introductory survey of the 
problems and processes involved in attaining 
conjugality and mastering the problems of mar- 


ried life. Such fundamental issues s the rea- — 


sons for marriage, fitness for the responsibilities 
of married life, choosing and winning a mate, 
personality adjustment in the conjugal state, 
happy marriage, failures in matrimony, and di- 
vorce are covered with considerable thorough- 
ness. i 

Related issues, such as the life of the unmar- 
ried adult; marriage versus a career and a career 
with marriage; the desirable age for successful 
marriage, courtship, wedding, and honeymoon; 
family finances and the use of leisure time; the 
problems of reproduction, involving childless- 
ness, birth control,and planned parenthood—are 
handled in adequate fashion. 

The book assumes to emphasize the psycho- 
logical approach to the analysis of premarital 
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and marriage problems, but the predominant 
attitude throughout is that of the homely, prac- 
tical and “common-sense” mode of treatment. 
There is, however, some keen psychological 
analysis of courtship and marriage issues, 
thougk in this respect it does not rival Profes- 
sor Waller’s candor and insight. 

While this is a substantial and useful volume 
and reveals not a little practical wisdom, the 
flavor of “modernism” appears mainly in the 
title. That is, unless one means by “‘marriage 
for moderns,” marriage for those who live in 
modern times, as contrasted with marriage in 
the Middle Ages. The attitude toward sex is 
rather traditional and conventional. This is, 
perhaps, as it should be, but those who antici- 
pate from the title that they will get a thrill or 
a shock from the book are likely to be disap- 
pointed. 

HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Cooperstown, New York 


Reductions in Recidivism through Therapy. By 
Ruta Jacoss Levy. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer, 1941. Pp. 143. $1.50. 


Briefly summarized, this is a study of special- 
ized psychological treatment of forty delinquent 
boys in Manhattan, the results of which were 
statistically checked against those of a control 
group of forty not subjected to this, or any 
other, special therapy. 

The procedure of the author was as follows: 
“(z) look for those needs which are not finding 
fulfillment or satisfaction in socially acceptable 
areas; (2) find them; (3) help the child to fulfill 
these needs within non-delinquent channels” 
(p. 31). 

The actual therapeutic devices consisted of 
the author’s interviews with the boy, the school, 
and the recreation center. The group dealt with 
was chosen so as to secure a relatively high de- 
gree of homogeneity; all were between ten and 
twelve when first arraigned in the Manhattan 
Children’s Court; were American born of Italian 
parentage; were of the Roman Catholic faith; 
were of a relatively low socioeconomic level; 
none was psychopathic or had an I.Q. of less 
than o, 

The author summarizes the results as fol- 
lows: Of the experimental group of forty, two 
were rearraigned; of the control group, eight. 
The chi-square test gives a P of .04288. Of the 
experimental forty, five were still on supervision 
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at the end of the study, as contrasted with sev- 
enteen of the forty in the control group. Chi- 
square test gives a P of .co270. This seems to 
establish clearly the more than chance difference 
between two groups originally selected for their 
similarity in a number of significant traits. 


C. E. GEHLKE 
Western Reserve University 


Housing for Health: Papers Presente under the 
Auspices of the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Print- 
ing Co., 1941. Pp. 221. $1.20. 


The Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 
of the American Public Health Association un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. C. E. A. Winslow 
has been working for a number of years to define 
the relation of health to housing conditions. In 
1939 the committee published Basic Principles 
of Healthful Housing. The present volume is a 
collection of papers which have been presented 
at symposiums held by the committee in 1939 
and 1940, together with a few papers presented 
by members of the committee on other occa- 
sions. These papers present the findings of indi- 
viduals or groups who have undertaken to meas- 
ure various aspects of the relationship of health 
and housing. 

In his introductory chapter Dr. Winslow 
says that so far it has been impossible to dem- 
onstrate by exact statistical procedure the ef- 
fects of poor housing on the death rate, and in 
the absence of such proof he believes that ‘‘we 
may profitably turn to the testimony of that 
rare commodity which we ironically call ‘com- 
mon sense.’ ” He reminds his readers that the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing “has 
correctly pointed out that more damage is done 
to the health of the children of the United 
States by a sense of chronic inferiority due to 
the consciousness of living in substandard dwell- 
ings than by all the defective plumbing which 
those dwellings may contain.” This position is 
a sound one for the chairman of the committee 
to take, even though unproved by factual evi- 
dence, because some of the best papers in this 
volume, while presenting important evidence 
very carefully, fail to establish conclusively that 
poor housing is a factor in the etiology of dis- 
ease. Britton, Brown, and Altman present 
some interesting data on the relation of over- 
crowding to illness and accident. They show 
that both illness and accidents cccur more often 
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in dwellings with more than one and a half per- 
sons per room than in dwellings with one person 
or less per room; that communicable disease is 
more frequent among small children in crowded 
homes; and that the rate of disabling illness is 
higher in homes with low rentals which normal- 
ly show more than the average overcrowding. 


‘ There is, however, no way of holding constant 


the psychological factor which Dr. Winslow 
mentions, nor are there any facts on the amount 
of education which heads of families had. Some 
families with average education and an abun- 
dance of common sense may be able to live in 
the slums without more than the average inci- 


' dence of disease. To define the relation of ill- 


ness to poor housing precisely, we need informa- 
tion on some of the less tangible factors, as well 
as the amount of formal education which par- 
ents in the slums have had in order to correlate 
them with income and rate of illness. 

John C. Leukhardt makes a case for the es- 
tablishment of health centers in the public hous- 
ing projects, because these seem to offer an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to supervise the health of 
a group of families and to carry on health edu- 
cation. This suggestion seems to imply that, 
even though slum-dwellers move into the fine 
new public housing developments, they need 
some special health attention. That overcrowd- 
ing, absence of toilet facilities, and dilapidated 
houses may contribute to the weakening of re- 
sistence to disease or may facilitate the spread 
of disease organisms seems a priori incontrovert- 
ible, but so far these factual studies have to rely 
to a considerable extent on projection by faith. 

The case for good housing probably must be 
made on the basis of the inherent desirability of 
good housing rather than as a means of prevent- 
ing illness, delinquency, or crime. The chapters 
by Sverd H. Riemer and F. Stuart Chapin in 
this volume deal with certain aspects of housing 
as housing. They show that family life goes on 
more satisfactorily if the dwelling is good, suit- 
able to its purpose, large enough, and located 
satisfactorily with respect to other similar 
dwellings. Family life would seem to be the ele- 
mental basis upon which to plan a housing pro- 
gram. The relation of certain physical facts of 
housing to satisfying life in the family is shown 
conclusively by Allan A.’ Twichell, Dr. Winslow, 
and Riemer. Given these physical minimums, 
health would probably be assured in so far as 
housing in itself affects health. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 
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Farm Ownership, Tenancy, and Land Use in a 
Nebraska County. By ROBERT DILLER. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press,r941. Pp. 
vili+-192. $2.00. 

The ninety-eight pages of text (the rest being 
appendixes) are devoted to a natural history of 
land ownership and use in the selected county. 
The author confesses to having started his study 
with the popular notions that ownership has þe- 
come essentially unstable and that tenancy is 
even more so. His findings led him to the con- 
clusion that, in this county at least, land owner- 
ship was unstable and speculative from the 
first and that it has become less so as time has 
passed. He also finds that tenancy is frequently 
associated with stable ownership of the farm by 
heirs of previous owners and that the tenant is 
likely to stay on the farm longer, to keep it in 
better condition, and to be better off financially 
than owner-operators. It is the latter, who often 
have never had more than a slight equity in 
their farms, who do not stay long and who are 
so handicapped by the burden of debt that they 
have little money for improvements. 

Such findings, if they turn out to apply fairly 
generally in comparable farming areas, might 
require considerable revision of current notions 
about farming and land tenure. Whether this 
turns out so or not, the study is valuable as an 
attempt at an institutional study of the farming 
enterprise in a particular area. 


University of Chicago Everett C. HUGHES 


How To Create Job Enthusiasm. By CARL HEY- 
EL. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., 1942. Pp. viit 248. $2.00. © 
The author .sees job enthusiasm as a matter 

of tke worker’s attitude toward both the job 

and the company and as something which can 
be maintained only through the constant atten- 
tion of management toward problems of human 
relations. With this thesis, he presents an anal- 
ysis of the factors which make for job satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction and the type of attitudes 
and behavior which accompany job enthusiasm. 

This work on the whole presents a certain 
body of sentiments toward the worker and the 
work situation which are coming into increasing 
acceptance by business management. The anal- 
ysis of tne entire problem is superficial, how- 
ever, and makes no new contribution to the 
field. The illustrative cases, description of vari- 
ious techniques employed by different com- 
panies, and quotations from various books and 
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publications are well selected and would be sug- 
gestive to business executives and of consider- 
able interest to students. 

Chicago BuRLEIGH B, GARDNER 


The Diffusion of Science. By JESSE LEE BEN- 
NETT. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
‘1942. Pp. ix-+141. $2.25. 


Mr. Bennett’s is another voice in that con- 
siderable chorus of moderns who feel that the 
times gre out of joint in education. ‘The modern 
world is a world of science and industry whose 
products moderns enjoy, but the principles of 
whose production they neither understand nor 
study. Our educational establishments look 
either toward an irrelevant “pansophism” such 
as the ancients aspired to, or to a blind speciali- 
zation such as prevails among our contempo- 
raries. Both miss that growing “area of relative 
certainty” which science provides as the mate- 
rial of a new education, looking to a way of life 
based on the idea that “man is an energy sys- 
tem” and that “education is a device for afford- 
ing outlets for that energy in ways beneficial 
to the individual and to society as a whole.” 
The formation of this device is a task like the 
engineer’s or the architect’s. It would work 
both by conditioning and by recapitulation, and 
the material it used would be to the growing 
mind what the water, soil, and fertilizer are to 
the growing plant. It could be the same every- 
where in the world. 

In the post-war appearance of such agencies 
as the League of Nation’s International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation there is a sign 
that people are becoming aware of the need of a 
“statesmanship of science.” Such a statesman- 
ship would set up a centralized authority for the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge, a world associ- 
ation for the diffusion of science. This authority 
could begin by studying the existing processes 
of diffusion and their agencies; it could discern 
and eradicate their lacks and evil effects, de- 
velop a process of propaganda that would mod- 
ify popular attitudes toward the sciences, and 
lay the ground for the brave new world of en- 
ergy systems. Existing associations for the ad- 
vancement of science, foundations, etc., might 
either compose such a world association or come 
under its authority. 

Mr. Bennett does not consider the prece- 
dents of centralized educational authority—say 
the Roman Catholic Congregation Propaganda 
Fidei—I assume because they are nonscientific. : 
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But in human terms they are well worth pon- 
dering. 
H. M. Kaien 
New School for Social Research 
New Yorr City 


The Principles of Power. By GUGLIELMO FER- 
RERO. Translated by THEODORE R, JAEKEL. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 
iX-+333. $3.50. 


Two great, if humble, discoveries have, so he 
says, converted Guglielmo Ferrero from a learn- 
ed but impercipient historian into a clairvoyant 
sage, incipient savior of mankind. The first dis- 
covery was that Mussolini, with great power 
and enormous popular support, was afraid— 
was afraid of Ferrero, was and is, indeed, afraid 
of any and every body. 

The second discovery is the very principle(s) 
of legitimacy. Only Talleyrand had seen these 
principles before. and now Ferrero builds wis- 
dom and salvation upon seven lines of Talley- 
rand. The first discovery runs, in generalized 
fashion, that “power acquired through a coup 
d’état has the diabolical property of frightening 
the one who. . . . possesses himself cf it before 
it frightens the others” (p. 12). The second dis- 
covery came to Ferrero as a “revelation” ; it was 
and is “momentous.” From the time of its dis- 
closure to him in r918, says he, “I began to see 
clear in the history of mankind and in my own 


destiny” (p. 19). This book is the last of the | 


trilogy (The Gamble and The Reconstruction of 
Europe having appeared in a happier Paris) in 
which this unique insight has been shared with 
the world. 

These two discoveries are linked. The fear 
which dogs modern dictators arises from their 
illegitimate possession of power. What, then, 
are the principles of legitimate power? These 
our author first intuited from Talleyrand. 
Stated without fanfare, they are four: the ma- 
jority principle, the elective principle, the aris- 
` tocratic principle, and the monarchic principle. 
There are interrelations, which for practical 
purposes combine the first two and then the 
last two. Whoever has power deriving from 
either combinaticn of these principles has pos- 
sessed himself of a rationality which helps allay 
the fear that makes modern tyrannies nervous 
and sadistic. It is the outrage of his own ra- 
tionality that gives birth to the tyrant’s fear of 
the people. But what makes the people afraid 
of him? This question will send us, says our 
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author, “to plumb the most profound depths of 


‘human nature. For the awful fear of the dic- 


tators springs from these depths; and it bears 
with it the essence of life” (p. 27). 

It does no violence (though not detailed jus- 
tice) to Ferrero’s intricate psychoanalysis of 
this fact to say that fear between the governing 
and the governed is mutual, inevitable, inexor- 
able, iniquitous, and unexorcisable. Yet no or- 
der is possible, no civilization achievable, no 
progress conceivable, save upon the minimiza- 
tion of this mutual fear. Though the legitimacy 
of government is measured by this minimiza- 
tion, no government can wholly allay this pri- 
meval curse; yet no government can succeed 
that does not largely allay it. Time, most of all, 
is required for the maturation of legitimacy of 
any type. This follows from the fact that no 
principle is self-implementing, that all govern- 
ing power begins at the top and in a minority. 
Time, however, is not enough; it must be allied 
with fate and be aided by patient and punctili- 
ous observance of the rules appropriate to each 
form of legitimization. 

The democratic form has its own rules—His 
Majesty’s opposition and universal suffrage— 
and the aristocratic its rules. The trouble with 
Europe, says Ferrero, is that the complex of 
traditions supporting the aristocratic form 
broke down—partly through necessitated but 
artificial imitation of the democratic—before 
sufficient traditional support was available for 
the democratic form. Any legitimacy is ade- 
quate; for it is the fact, not the form, that 
allays fear. The importance of this book sur- 
passes its originality, The Federalist papers have 
most of its insights. Merriam’s Power and Lass- 
well’s Personal Insecurity and International Or- 
der complete the insight, without poignant ego- 
tism and prophetic romanticism. ` 

' T. V. SMTH 
University of Chicago 


Self-analysis. By KAREN Horney. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1942. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


Though Karen Horney’s two subsequent 
books have not achieved the deep and relentless 
dissection revealed in The Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time, they have retained the same haunt- 
ing sense of the neurotic, the same intuitive 
lucidity, and the same balanced approach. The 
present volume, exhibiting these characteristics 
in abundance, carries a freshness and clairvoy- 
ance that give it vivid significance. It is not a 
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manual for the layman, but a running commen-. 


tary on the problem of self-analysis. 

Dr. Horney defends the possibility of self- 
analysis. Even with the assistance of an analyst 
the patient must do much for himself and, how- 
ever limited his insight, must necessarily know 


the psychic facts about himself better than any- 


one else. The real limitation lies not so much 
in the realm of fact as in the realm of incentive 
and interpretation. Freud errs in recognizing as 
the only sufficient incentive the patient’s desire 
to overcome his gross symptoms. In contrast, 
the newer psychoanalysis has a more construc- 
tive aim—the alteration of the entire charac- 
ter-—-and recognizes in the patient basic motives 
which, regardless of symptoms, are in conflict 
with the underlying neurotic trends. The pa- 
tient’s inner suffering, his failure to achieve his 
culturally desirable goals as against the neurotic 
ones, urge him to combat his resistances. With- 
out these other aspects to his character, his 
neurotic trends would be so powerful as to ren- 
» der him incapable of psychoanalysis. 

The author’s handling of resistances and the 
individual’s means of overcoming them is the 
best part of the book. The individual should 
use free association rather than rational thought 
as the primary method of singling out his neu- 
rotic trends. Rather than fight his resistances 
with false determination or self-blame, he 
should free-associate in connection with them, 
Keeping written notes on his associations, 
he should go back to a previous blocking 
and seek there a clue to the present unwilling- 
ness to accept what his new associations reveal. 
In this way further clarification will arise and 
gradually overcome the latest resistance. 

On the question of interpretation Dr. Her- 
ney’s views are not so explicit. A person totally 
unacquainted with psychoanalysis would hardly 
evolve a satisfactory understanding of his free 
associations. It is probably for this reason that 
Dr. Horney feels it necessary to review briefly 
her own theory of psychoanalysis; and she sug- 
gests that the person attempting self-analysis 
should, if possible, occasionally see a professional 
analyst. 

In contrast to the deterministic Freudian 
and Adlerian schools, the author is pluralistic. 
She recognizes the existence of many different 
kinds of neurotic trends, often in the same per- 
son, and holds that it is not the content but the 
character of the trends that constitutes their 
neurotic nature. Whether they lead in the di- 
rection of love, power, or security, they are com- 
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pulsive and indiscriminate. They strait jacket 
and violate the rest of the personality, over- 
inhibiting the individual and removing his 
spontaneity, his genuineness, his “true self.” 
And yet, however misguided, they serve a func- 
tion in the situation. In treatment one must 
discover each neurotic trend in turn, penetrat- 
ing to its function in the total personality struc- 
ture and social setting. One should begin with 
the shallowest trends and work gradually from 
them to the deeper ones, proceeding each time 
by three steps—recognition of the trend, dis- 
covery of its manifestations, and comprehension 
of its function. Beyond this there are no defi- 
nite rules. Each case must work itself out in its 
unique manner, employing free association as 
the primary tool. 

As an example of self-analysis, a long study 
is given of a woman who, though she had some 
professional treatment, finally worked out her 
problems by self-analysis. The history occupies 


- fifty-six pages, and, in addition to illustrating 


the process of self-analysis, brings out one fur- 
ther fact-—the striking resemblance between the 
psychoanalytic description of character (in Dr. 
Horney’s hands) and the description which a 
good novel might contain. The way the reader 
is drawn into sympathetic identification with 
this woman resembles the subtle though some- 
how fuller character analysis found in novels 
such as Forster’s A Passage to India or De Mau- 
passant’s Une Vie. This would not be possible 
were it not that Karen Horney’s psychoanalysis 
is nearer to common sense, less doctrinaire, less 
fantastic than that of virtually any other ana- 
lyst. Behind her theory is a conception of the 
personality as a psychic equilibrium, and she 
has gone further than most mental healers in 
recognizing that ends and values do not change 
by outside command or inner determination 
but rather by “insight,” the sudden apprecia- 
tion of a new balance in one’s evaluative sys- 
tem. Her suggestions as to how this “insight” 
is accomplished, though not complete, represent 
the permanent contribution of this book. 
Kin6stEy Davis 
Office of Population Research 
Princeton University 


Climate Makes the Man. By CLARENCE A. 
Mitts. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
Pp. vi-+320. $3.00. 

The author, a professor of experimental medi- 
cine at the University of Cincinnati, has been 
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publishing papers on climate for the last dozen 
years or more. There is some interest in a re- 
port of his comprehensive book on the subject. 

Everyone knows climate is important, espe- 
cially the extremes. The question of climate 
concerns its degree of importance as compared 
with other factors such as heredity, psychology, 
tradition, and invention. In Part I, Doctor 
Mills opens badly with this sentence: “That 
cold room rat was displaying the same aggres- 
sive ingenuity and industry which has prompted 
people in cool climates to develop a high civiliza- 
tion and accomplish near miracles.” The Chip- 
pewa Indians dvelling around the Great Lakes 
had the same climate as the present white resi- 
dents, but they did not have so high a culture. 
The hot humid lowlands of the Mayans had a 
far higher civilization than did the- Great Lakes 
area of the Chippewas. 

Suspecting that the author is unfamiliar 
with the researches of the cultural anthropolo- 
gists of the last quarter of a century, we turn 
with interest to the chapters on world domi- 
nance and weatker, thermometers and BIOs 
climate and world war. 

Thermometers and history are handled in 
this fashion: By driving the Chinese westward 
up into the highlands of the interior, Japan has 
probably performed a great service for her en- 
emy. The Chinese army and tens of millions of 
the most progressive inhabitants of the coastal 
cities have thus been pushed back into a much 
more invigorating climate. .... Here the hand 
of temperature is affecting the course of history 
still in the making..... Of course, there were 
Chinese in the invigorating climate of the up- 
lands before the war; and one wonders why 
they did not develop the high culture there in- 
stead of at Peking and Shanghai in the lowlands. 
Further, “Perhaps, it would be wise for the Chi- 
nese to keep Chungking as their permanent capi- 
tal....and continue with the development of 
that rich, more stimulating upland region.” 
Perhaps we should move Washington from the 
District of Columbia to California! And per- 
haps, again, the location of a capital does not 
have so much to do with nation-building as 
have the locations of trade routes and coal 
fields. 

Of the business depressions of the 1930’s, the 
author says that “even more excessive warmth 
began in 1929, initiating the severe and pro- 
longed economic depression.” But the mean an- 
nual temperature in New York City in 1929 
was only six-tenths of a degree higher than in 
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1928. The depression began in the cool autumn, 
which was 15° or 20° cooler than the hot sum- 
mer when business activity was at its peak. 
Furthermore, the prosperous year, 1939, was 
warmer than 1929; yet, instead of ushering ina 
severe depression, 1939 initiated an even more 
prosperous year. f 
Climatic causation in history is further ex- 
emplified by this statement: “Up until 1899 
[how long is “up until’’?| temperatures there 
[in Japan| were above the long term average, 
but from 1899 to 1914, every single year was 
colder than normal. During this period she em- 
barked upon the career of imperial expansion.” 
Let us examine these sentences carefully. Look- 
ing up the mean annual temperatures in Tokyo, 
we find that there were were “‘up until” 1899— 
that is, from 1876 to 1899—more years with 
temperatures below the average than above. 
Not “every single year was colder than normal” 
from r899 to 1914 in Tokyo; in 1912 and 1913 
the temperatures were not below normal. The 
average annual temperature ior Tokyo for 1899- 
1914 was, however, lower than normal, but only 
by two-tenths of a degree. (What a difference 
of two-tenths of a degree in temperature may 
mean is not known; but it should be observed . 
that the mean monthly range of temperature in 
Tokyo from the coldest to the hottest month of 
the year is 42° F.) Dr. Mills does not mention 
the temperature preceding the present war of 
expansion of Japan. Looking up the tempera- 
tures for a comparable period preceding this 
present war of conquest, we find that the present 
war was preceded by a warm spell in Tokyo, 
above normal to a greater extent than the pe- 
riod before the preceding war was below normal. 
Below-normal temperatures initiated the expan- 
sion of Japan at the turn of the century, he 
says, but above-normal temperatures initiated 
the expansion of Japan in the late 1930’s. Yet 
the author chooses to attripute the present war 
of expansion of Japan to’ these long-ago cool 
years (cooler by two-tenths of a degree), for, he 
says, “Japan is still riding the wave of her 1899- 
1914 period of energizing lower than normal 


temperatures.” 


In a chapter called “From Flood Tide to Be- 
ginning Ebb” the author observes the well- 
known fact that statures have been increasing 
but notes that in certain universities he studied 
the statures have been slowing up in their in- 
crease, and in some cases there has been no 
increase for a decade. In no case is there a ci- 
tation of a decrease of stature. Yet in the next 
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paragraph he speaks of “the growth tìde re- 
. versal,” “reversing our trend from racial expan- 
‘sion in size,” and a “‘beginning biologic reces- 
sion.” Since no instance or evidence of a re- 


versal in stature is cited, it seems to be assumed - 


_ that because there is a slowing-up in growth of 


stature there will inevitably be a decrease. But 


such does not necessarily follow. Man cannot 
go on increasing his stature or his length of life 
forever. There is a limit. Why assume that a 
slowing-up of these increases means a “profound. 
retreat” or a “biologic recession”? 

From climate and civilization we turn more 
hopefully to the chapters dealing with the im- 
portant and interesting subjects of the author’s 
“researches, such as the effects of varying room 
temperatures upon experimental animals and 
the influence of climate,on diseases. Significant 
as some cf his studies may be, the reports in 
this book (without footnotes or bibliography) 
are so loosely and inadequately presented that 
the reader is hesitant about accepting any spe- 
cific new conclusion, especially in view of the 
evidence of the author’s methods, cited in the 
preceding paragraphs of this-review. 

As to general significance, the reviewer ques- 
` tions whether there is much that is new. We 
do not have to show by laboratory experiment 
that the rat thrives better in a cool room than in 


a cold or a hot one in order to possess the gen- > 


‘ eral knowledge that an animal is often better 
adjusted to one climate than another. (This is 
not to say that the researches on temperature 
and the rat have not made important new dis- 
coveries.) The polar bear and the hippopotamus 
are seldom seen in zoos or circuses in the tem- 
perate zones. Our interest really centers in 
man, who lives in nearly all climatic regions and 
thrives remarkably well. The polar Eskimos 
invented the dome, and the Indians of the 
tropics invented the zero, while the Greeks liv- 
ing in the “ideal” climate had neither the dome 
nor the zero. 

As to variations of disease by climate, the 
general point is known. Malaria exists in the 
south and colds in the north. It is the specific 
that is signiicant. Hence, it is a matter of re- 
gret that the author has not given a fuller pres- 
entation, for instance, of the relations of moods 
‘ to barometric pressure and of the analysis of 
cancer distribution. 

The book is quite popularly written—indeed, 
the'style is chatty. Bits of advice are sprinkled 
here and there. We should eat more vitamin 
B,, or study the weather maps more. Irrele- 
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vancies are mixed in suggestively. Dictators are 
discussed along with climate and business de- 
pressions. : 

Since it may be thought that the reviewer 
is unfair in reviewing a popular presentation as 
if it were a scientific treatise, a few comments 
will be made on the book as popularization. 
The author says: “Science today should make 
every possible effort to put its findings into eas- 


-ily understood language, especially when they 


bear directly upon the public welfare.” But 
does not the popularizer of science have the 
moral duty and obligation to present as science 
only that which has been proved and verified 
and which can be taken by the public as re- 
liable? Jazzing up miscellaneous and casual ob- 
servations may be popularizing, but it is not 
popularizing science. 

A real problem of popularization is what to 
do with the question of the statement of the 
degree to which something occurs, which the 
scientists struggle so long to obtain. There have 
been many papers written, for instance, to de- 
termine how much warmer it is getting as the 
years go by. One instance of the author’s popu- 
larization of this point is: 


The records definitely show that temperatures 
over the earth have been rising almost universally 
for the last eighty years or so, slowly at first, but 
much more rapidly in recent years and especially 


_ during the last twenty years..... Climates have 


altered since grandfather’s days. 


Is a popularizer obligated to define ‘‘rapidly’’? 
I, as a reader, had a curiosity to know how 


. much is “more rapidly” and the “much more 


rapidly” of the last twenty years. Looking up 
the temperatures of New York City, I find that 
the “much more rapidly” of the last twenty 
years is three-hundredths of a degree per year 
for that city. Furthermore, I am also reminded 
that. there are short cycles, long cycles, and- 
longer cycles in weather; therefore, I do not - 
know cf how much importance is ‘a rise of six- 
tenths of a degree in twenty years of mean an- 
nual temperature in view of the phenomenon 
of long cycles. Also, in speaking of the stature 
of the European peoples of ‘the Dark Ages, no 
measurements of skeletons or of sizes of armor 
are presented, but instead we are left to infer 
the degree from his statements that the knights 
were “pygmies” compared to our picked sol- 
diers, the common people were “puny,” and the 
damsels were “females in miniature.” Impres- 
sionism is not science, nor is impressionistic 
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-writing a popularization of science, especially 


when measurements exist. 

Still, Climate Makes the Max, published by 
Harpers and Brathers, established in 1871, 
should be purchased by college libraries to show 
the students what science is not. 


University of Chicago 
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Millhands and Preachers: A Stady of Gastonia. 
By Liston Pore. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xvit+369. $4.00. 


Millhands and Preachers is at once a social 
survey, a commurity study, a study of social 
institutions, a stucy of the culture of a region, 


and a study of the interrelationships of classes 


and institutions within a southern county. The 
study has its focus in Gastonia, Gaston County, 
North, Carolina. Tis subject is the relationship 
between churches and the development and 
management of cotton mills, ‘The author makes 
a broad interpretation of the operation of the 
mills and sees the churches in terms of culture 
patterns, instituticnal survival, the leadership 
of persons, and the satisfaction of personal 
needs of many kinds, including “security, new 
experience, response and recognition,” although, 
he does not insist upon this language. The pat- 
tern and type of the study is sociological, with 
its emphasis on relationship, interrelationships, 
and the changing and dynamic character of 
local life. 

The author studies the role of the churches 
in the rise and grewth of the mills, the emer- 
gence of social classes in Gastonia, the relation- 
ship of the various types of churches to the so- 
cial classes, and the relationship of the estab- 
lished patterns and forms of church life to the 


incoming groups. He tells why the newer pop-- 


ulation groups have their own churches. He 
shows how the economic and’ occupational 
groupings within the community are related to 
the various church groups. He deals with the 
control exercised over the churches by the op- 
erators of the mills and with the “social con- 
straint” of the churches. He uses the Loray 
Strike of 1929 as a zind of case:study to deline- 
ate the roles of the various institutions in the 
time of community crisis. 

The author holds that if we were to attempt 
to explain the series of events in Gaston County 
since 1880 by using the economic interpretation 
of history we should find ourselves greatly over- 
simplifying the situation. Likewise, he would 
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rule out the explanation that “religious factors 
are basically determinative of all social pat- . 
terns.” He summarizes as follows: 


Religious institutions in Gaston County sixty . 
years ago were considerably more active in helping 
to shape economic affairs than they are at present. 
Cotton Mills exercised less influence over the, 
churches at, the outset than now. During the period 
as a whole, economic factors have more nearly 
shaped religious institutions than been shaped by 
them. Even so, the churches have been of tangible 
significance in the life of the ‘mills, both in giving 
early impetus and in according subsequent support. 
At various times and in diverse ways they have been 
both source and product of economic developments. 
Both indifference and irrelevance to economic 
affairs have been notable characteristics of their 
strategy. Tey have provided powerful sanctions, 
for prevailing economic arrangements. Slight traces 
of antagonism to those arrangements have likewise 
appeared at times, though the churches have been 
less active ir this mode of relationship than in any 
other, In short, all six of the possible types of inter- 
relationship between religious and social institutions 
have been exemplified at one time or r another [pp. 
331-321. i 


The study was carefully and painstakingly 


done. It represents a combination of the his- 
torical, the statistical, and case study proce- 


dures without using any methodology in a 
wooden fashion. One might wish that the au- 
thor would write a few articles regarding the, 
factors and forces and the needs and satisfac- 
tions which account for the rise of the sects, 
He disposes of recent interpretations rather 
quickly and without adequate criticism of them 
or full elaboration of his own position. Per- 
haps he will write some new chapters in “the 
religion of the disinherited.” 

This book is “required reading” for all stu- 
dents of community and institutional life and 


‘for all those who are interested in the relation- 


ship.of'religious institutions to the other phases 
of society, especially the economic order. 


SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia, No. r. Edit- | 
ed by Ricarpo LEVENE. Buenos Aires: 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, 1942. Pp. 
292. ' 


This is an important publication, because it 
represents the third major step in the recent re- 
vival of sociology in Latin-American univer- 
sities. First came the Revista mexicana de soci- 
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ologia, now ready to enter its fifth year. Then 
followed the Sociologia of the University of São 
Paulo, Brazil. And now, in 1942, the University 
of Buenos Aires has established, in its faculty of 
philosophy and letters, an institute of sociology 
under the direction of-Dr. Emilio Ravignani, 
_ who has already placed historical investigation 
in that university on a firm footing. The pres- 
ent Bulletin initiates the publication ‘perhaps 
annually) of a series of papers presented before 
the Institute of Sociology. The Bulletin is in- 
troduced by Dr. Ricardo Levene, long professor 
of sociology in the university, and by Dr. Ravi- 
. gnani, the present dean of the faculty of philoso- 
phy and letters. These introductory addresses 
are followed by papers on leading soc‘ologists; 
on the history of sociology in Argentina, Brazil, 
and Latin America as a whole; and on schools of 
sociology in the United States, as well as by pa- 
pers on social theory, Max Scheler, public opin- 
ion, the philosophy of history, and other themes. 
The leading contributors include, in addition to 
those already mentioned, Gilberto Freyre, Re- 
nato Treves, Alfredo Povifia, W. R. Crawford, 
Rodolfo Mondolfo, Alberto Baldrich, Francisco 
Ayala, Gino Germani, Agustín V. Podestá, Juan 
B. Molinari, Ricardo Sáenz Hayes, Justo Prieto, 
and others. There are also reviews of current 
books, analyses of magazines, and outlines of 
sociology courses in the several Argentine uni- 
versities, as well as national and international 
` sociological news. Altogether, the Bulletin is 
highly informative in its first number and should 
be in the libraries of all North American uni- 
versities doing graduate work in sociology. 


Das. Se L. L, BERN 
Washington University PEA 


British Rule in Eastern Asia: A Study of ‘Con- 
temporary Government and Economic Devel- 
opment in British Malaya and Houg Kong. 
By Lennox A. Mrs. (“International Re- 
search Series,” issued under the auspices of 
the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions.) Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1942. Pp. viit 58r. $5.00. 

This book on British administration in Ma- 
laya and Hong Kong is a study by a political 
scientist primarily for political scientists. It 
does, however, contain much of interest to 
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sociologists. The heterogeneous population of 
British Malaya, the geographic position of both 
Malaya and Hong Kong on the fringe of the 
Asiatic population mass, and their important 
commercial role made them unusual centers of 
cultural interactions. In 1937, British Malaya 
had an estimated population of 5,137,474, of 
which the indigenous Malays constituted less 
than half. The Chinese, with 41 per cent, and 
the Indians; with 14 per cent, accounted for over 
half the total population. The population of 
Hong Kong was more homogeneous, the Chinese 
constituting 96 per cent of the population. Nev- 
ertheless, as a focal point of trade between East 
and West and as an island of Western adminis- 
tration in the midst of a predominantly Chinese 
population, Hong Kong offers interesting mate- 
rial for the student of society. 

Professor Mills states that the problem of 
government in Malaya “has been to reconcile 
the legitimate interests of foreign capital and 
the immigrant races with the equally valid claim 
of the Malays to a larger share in the govern- 
ment of their own country” and with the neces- 
sity for the British to act as trustees on behalf 
of the Malays, who “were quite incapable of 
safeguarding their own interests.” With this as 
the basic problem in mind, Mills describes and 
analyzes the administrative, fiscal, commercial, 
labor, agricultural, public health, and educa- 
tional policies of the British Malayan govern- 
ment. On the chief problems involved in all 
these policies Mills has interesting and signifi- 
cant things to say. The comparison with the 
policies of the Dutch in the East Indies and the 
Americans in the Philippines increases the value 
of this study. The treatment of the government 
and administration of Hong Kong is briefer and 
of less interest to the sociologist. 

It is fortunate that this excellent study— 
which was largely a field study—was completed 
not long before the Japanese invasion. Mills has 
provided students of eastern Asia with a realistic 
analysis of the basic problems which must be 
faced in these highly strategic and important 
areas in the post-war reconstruction. This book 
takes a high place in the literature of colonial 
government and administration. 


AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 
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